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ADVERTISEMENT. 

TH  E  firft  edition  of  this  work  was  publilh- 
ed  in  1747-  It  was  defigned  as  a  correc¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  Boerhaave’s  Inftitu- 
tions,  by  adding  the  new  difcoveries  of  Mor¬ 
gagni,  Window,  Albinus,  Douglas,  & c. 

In  1751,  another  edition  was  pnblifhed;  in 
which  fome  things  were  treated  more  fully,  and 
others  more  briefly,  than  before.  The  ana¬ 
tomical  defcriptions,  particularly,  were  here 
abridged ;  fome  new  phyfiological  difcoveries 
added;  and  a  great  number  of  typographical 
errors  corre<£led. 

A  third  edition  was  publifhed  in  1 764.  Here 
the  author  conformed  the  order  of  his  fubjecls 
treated  of  in  his  Firft  Lines  to  thofe  of  his  larger 
work,  and  made  the  number  of  books  contain¬ 
ed  in  both  equal ;  but  did  not  think  proper  to 
abridge  his  Firft  Lines  any  farther,  left:  they 
fhould  thus  have  become  lefs  fit  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  a  text-book. 

The  demand  for  this  work  foon  became  fo 
great,  that  an  edition  was  printed  at  Edinburgh 
in  1 766,  under  the  infpe£tion  of  the  then  Pro- 
feflor  of  the  Inftitutions  of  Medicine ;  who  had 
formed  the  phyfiological  part  of  his  lectures 
upon  a  fimilar  plan.  The  greateft  care  was 
taken  to  have  this  edition  as  exa6l  and  free 
from  typographical  errors  as  poflible;  and  it 
was  farther  improved  by  the  addition  of  an 

Index, 
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Index,  which  may  be  confidered  as  an  elegant 
compend  of  the  wThoie.  It  was  thought  proper, 
however,  to  retain  the  erroneous  numbers  of  the 
paragraphs  which  had  efcaped  in  the  original 
editions,  for  the  more  eafily  referring  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  that  no  confufion  might 
arife  from  riling  the  different  editions. 

Of  the  laft  mentioned  valuable  edition  the 
prefent  is  an  exadt  tranllation,  in  which  all 
polfible  care  has  been  taken  to  give  the  true 
meaning  of  the  author,  in  a  plain  and  eafy 
manner :  An  undertaking  to  which  the  publilher 
was  incited  by  the  confideration,  that  the  trans¬ 
lation  with  which  Undents  have  been  hither¬ 
to  furnifhed,  not  only  was  done  from  an  old 
edition,  exceedingly  imperfect  in  comparifon 
with  the  laft  one;  but  is  alfo  unnecelfarily  ex¬ 
tended  in  the  printing  to  double  the  fize  of  the 
original,  and  of  courfe  proportionably  enhanced 
In  the  price. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 


CHAP,  I. 

Of  the  Animal  Fibres, 

I.  HE  mod  fimple  parts  of  the  human  body 

are  either  fluid  or  folid.  The  fluid  parts* 
being  of  divers  kinds*  we  lhall  hereafter 
”  confider  in  their  mod  convenient  places* 
But  here  the  folids,  which  make  the  mod  fimple  and 
true  bafis  of  the  body,  come  fird  to  be  confidered  be¬ 
fore  the  hidory  of  the  other  parts. 

2.  The  folid  parts  of  animals  and  vegetables  have 
this  fabric  in  common,  that  their  elements,  or  the 
fmalled  parts  we  can  fee  by  the  fined  microfcrope,  are 
either  fibres,  or  an  unorganized  concrete. 

3.  A  fibre  in  general  may  be  confidered  as  re- 
fembling  a  line  made  of  points,  having  a  moderate 
breadth ;  or  rather  as  a  flender  cylinder.  And  that 
the  more  condant  or  permanent  parts  thereof  are 
earth,  is  demondrated  from  a  calcination,  or  a  long 
continued  putrefaction. 

4.  Thefe  earthy  particles  have  theit  connection  and 
power  of  cohefion,  not  from  themfelves  or  a  mere  con- 
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ta£t,  but  from  the  intermediate  glue  placed  betwixt 
them.  This  we  know  from  the  experiments  mention¬ 
ed  above  (3.);  and  from  the  eafy  experiment  by  which 
a  burnt  hair*  whofe  parts  yet  hang  together,  recovers 
a  degree  of  firmnefs  by  dipping  in  water  or  oil.  Alfo 
the  remains  of  ivory  or  bone  fhavings,  whofe  jelly  has 
been  extra£ted,  become  friable,  like  bones  which,  by 
long  expofure  to  the  weather,  are  converted  into  a  true 
earth  very  ready  to  imbibe  water.  But  even  bones 
rendered  friable  by  having  their  gluten  extracted,  will 
recover  their  hardnefs  when  the  gluten  is  reftored. 
It  is  this  gluten  alone  which  holds  together  the  more 
fimple  parts  of  animals. 

5.  That  this  glue  is  compofed  of  oil  combined  with 
water  by  the  vital  attrition  in  animals,  appears  again 
from  the  chemical  analyfis  of  bones  and  hair  ;  from 
the  jelly  of  bones,  ivory,  and  horns  ;  and  from  the 
nature  of  our  aliments  themfelves.  Nor  is  there  any 
kind  of  glue  that  could  more  powerfully  join  the  parts 
of  animals  together ;  as  w^e  experience  in  fifh-glue, 
and  that  of  joiners  or  cabinet-makers,  &c. 

6. Earthy  particles  then(g .)  cohering  longitudinally,  and 
tied  together  by  an  intervening  cohefive  glue (5.),  com- 
pofe  firft  one  of  the  leaft  or  moll  fimple  fibres,  Inch  as  we 
have  a  knowledge  of  rather  from  reafon  than  fenfe. 

7.  But  the  fibres  which  appear  firft  to  the  fight  are 
of  two  kinds.  The  firft  kind  of  thefe  fibres  is  lineal  ^ 
namely,  fuch  as  have  their  length  confderably  large  in 
proportion  to  their  breadth  ;  and  which,  by  difpoft ng  of 
the  elementary  particles  in  a  right  line,  muft  of  courfe 
lay  them  generally  parallel  with  the  contiguous  fibres. 
Examples  of  fuch  fibres  we  fee  in  the  bones,  and  moil 
eafily  in  thofe  of  a  foetus ;  and  likewife  in  the  tendons, 
ligaments,  and  mufcles :  only  we  muft  always  remem¬ 
ber,  that  the  eye  never  reaches  to  the  fmalleft  fibres, 
but  to  larger  ones  made  up  of  the  fmalleft,  and  like  to 
them  in  flendernefs,  placed  together  in  a  rectilineal 
courfe.  That  thefe  are  not  different  from  the  fmalleft 
fibres,  we  are  perfuaded  by  the  moft  accurate  micro- 
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fcopes  of  Mayfe  and  Lewenhoeck  ;  by  which  the  muf- 
cular  fibres,  divided  even  to  the  laft,  appear  fimilar  to 
the  larger,  till  at  length  they  feetn  mere  lines. 

8.  The  fecond  kind  of  fibres  (7.)  are  thofe  in  which 
the  breadth  is  frequently  larger  than  their  length. 
Thefe,  when  loofely  interwoven  with  each  other,  are 
called  the  cellular  tunic ;  though  the  name  tunic  or 
?nembrane  is  on  many  accounts  very  improper. 

9.  This  cellular  fubftance  is  made  up  of  an  infinite 
number  of  little  plates  or  fcales,  which,  by  their  va¬ 
rious  dire&ions,  intercept  fmall  ceils  and  web-like 
fpaces ;  and  join  together  all  parts  of  the  human  body 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  not  only  fuftains,  but  allows  them  ' 
a  free  and  ample  motion  at  the  fame  time.  But  in  this 
web-like  fubftance  there  is  the  greateft  diverfity ,  in  refpedt 
of  the  proportion  betwixt  the  folid  parts  and  intercepted 
cells,  as  w^ell  as  the  breadth  and  ftrength  of  the  little 
plates,  and  the  nature  of  the  contained  liquor,  which 
is  fometimes  more  watery,  and  fometimes  more  oily  : 
and  likewife  in  the  mixture  of  fibres  and  threads ;  of 
which  in  fome  parts,  as  in  the  coats  of  the  arteries, 
there  is  a  great  number  ;  in  others,  as  under  the  fkin, 
fcarce  any. 

10.  Out  of  this  net-like  cellular  fubftance,  com¬ 
pacted  by  the  little  plates  concreting  and  prefl'ed  together 
by  the  force  of  the  incumbent  mufcles  and  diftending 
fluids,  or  from  other  caufes,  arife  broad  and  flat  plates 
or  fkins  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which,  being  ge¬ 
nerally  difpofed  in  a  rectilineal  direction,  are  more 
properly  called  membranes  ;  or,  being  convoluted  into 
cones  and  cylinders,  pervaded  by  a  flux  of  fome  juice 
or  liquors.  through  their  cavities,  put  on  the  name  of 
vejfels  ;  or  elfe,  being  extended  round  fome  fpace  that 
is  in  a  plane  parallel  to  itfelf,  we  call  it  a  tunic  or  coat. 
But  that  tunics  or  coats  are  formed  out  of  the  cellular 
fubftance  is  proved  by  ocular  infpedtion,  efpecially  in 
the  aorta,  fkin,  pericardium,  or  dura  mater,  by  mace¬ 
ration  ;  and  the  coats  of  the  mufcles  are  thus  evidently 
of  a  cellular  fabric,  fimilar  to  that  of  other  tunics. 

B  2  The 
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The  fame  thing  isalfo  proved  from  the  eafy  change  of  the 
*  dartos,  and  the  nervous  membrane  of  the  inteftines, 
by  inflation,  into  a  cellular  fubftance  ;  from  the  hard 
and  thick  membranes  about  eneyfted  tumors,  and 
which  have  their  origin  only  in  the  cellular  texture ; 
and,  laftly,  from  that  membrane  which,  being  gra¬ 
dually  compacted  molt  firmly  together,  forms  the  true 
Ikin  lying  under  the  epidermis,  and  being  thence  con¬ 
tinued  is  partly  refolved  into  the  fubcutaneous  cellular 
texture  which  is  filled  with  fat. 

1 1 .  All  the  veflels  with  which  we  fee  tunics  com¬ 
monly  painted,  are  an  addition  to  the  cellular  net¬ 
work,  and  in  nowflfe  conflitute  the  nature  of  a  mem¬ 
brane,  but  are  fuperadded  to  the  membrane  itfelf, 
which  is  firft  formed  of  the  cellular  net-like  fubftance. 
Betwixt  the  malhes  or  fpaces  of  the  inteftinal  net-work 
of  veflels,  perfectly  well  filled  by  the  Ruyfchian  art  of 
injection,  we  ftill  fee  that  the  white  cellular  fubftance 
which  remains  greatly  exceeds  the  bulk  of  the  veflels, 
although,  by  their  preternatural  diftenfion,  they  take 
up  more  room  by  filling  more  of  the  fpace.  But  for 
membranes  compounded  of  fibres  interwoven  with  or 
decuflating  each  other,  I  know  of  none  fuch  ;  unlefs 
you  will  take  ligamentary  or  tendinous  fibres  for  them, 
which  yet  are  fpread  only  over  the  face  of  fome  true 
membrane. 

12.  This  cellular  web-like  fubftance  in  the  human 
body  is  found  throughout  the  whole,  namely,  where- 
ever  any  veflfel  or  moving  mufcular  fibre  can  be  traced  ; 
and  this  without  the  leaft  exception  that  I  know  of. 

13.  The  other  elementary  fubftance  of  the  human 
body  (2.)  which  cannot  be  truly  called  either  a  fibrous 
or  cellular  plate,  is  a  mere  glue  evafated  and  concreted, 
not  within  the  fibres,  but  in  fpaces  betwixt  them.  In 
the  bones  this  extravafated  fubftance  is  manifeft 
enough :  for  you  fee  the  fibres  very  diftindt  in  the 
bones  of  a  foetus,  in  the  intervals  betwixt  which  you 
perceive  the  veflels  running  ;  fo  that  every  bone  in  the 
ikull,  on  all  fides,  refembles  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  But 
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this  fabric  is  fo  altered  in  an  adult  perfon,  that  the  juice 
being  extravafated  in  the  fpaces  betwixt  the  fibres,  and 
the  intervals  thereby  filled  up,  as  happens  with  the  juice 
of  madder,  plates  are  then  formed  of  the  teeth  above 
mentioned  cemented  together.  The  cartilages  feem 
to  be  fcarce  any  thing  befides  this  glue  concreted. 

14.  But  here  the  courfe  of  nature  feems  to  be  fuch, 
that  even  the  filamentary  fibres  (3.)  are  all  firft  formed 
of  fuch  a  transfufed  glue.  And  that  the  membranous 
or  fcaly  fibres  of  the  cellular  fubftance  (7.)  are  thus 
formed,  appears  from  thofe  cellular  fibres  produced  in 
the  thorax  from  a  concreted  vapour,  which  joins  the 
furface  of  the  lungs  to  the  pleura  ;  for  thefe  perfectly 
refemble  the  true  and  natural  cellular  fubftance.  The 
fame  appears  alfo  from  a  comparifon  of  the  foetus 
with  an  adult ;  for  the  large  fubcutaneous  cellular  fub¬ 
ftance  has  in  a  fetus  a  mere  jelly  in  its  ftcad  inter- 
pofed  betwixt  the  fkin  and  mufcles,  which  laft  we  ob¬ 
serve  very  firm  in  a  fetus:  from  the  morbid  diflolution 
of  the  membranes  of  the  mufcles  into  a  mere  glue  ; 
and  from  a  fimilar  change  into  glue  or  fize,  made  on 
the  fkin,  tendons,  and  ligaments  of  animals,  by  means 
of  boiling  water.  This  theory  is  alfo  illuftrated  from 
clots  of  coagulated  blood,  the  fanguineous  membranes 
of  Ruyfch,  Albinus’s  membranes  formed  of  mucus, 
polypus,  filk,  and  glue.  Laftiy,  that  the  bones 
themfelves  are  formed  of  compacted  gluten,  is  fhown 
from  difeafes  in  which  the  hardeft  bones,  by  a  lique¬ 
faction  of  their  gluten,  return  into  cartilage,  fiefh,  and 
jelly  :  fimilar  changes  are  made  on  the  bones  of  fifties 
and  other  animals  by  Papin’s  digefter, 

1 5 .  It  feems ,  then ,  that  a  gelatinou  s  water,  like  the  white 
of  an  egg,  with  a  fmall  portion  of  fine  cretaceous  earth, 
firft  runs  together  into  threads,  from  fome  prefliire,  the 
caufes  of  which  are  not  our  prefent  concern.  Such  a 
filament,  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  cohefion,  inter¬ 
cepting  fpaces  betwixt  itfelf  and  others,  helps  to  form 
a  part  of  the  cellular  net-like  fubftance,  after  having 
acquired  fome  toughnefs  from  the  neighbouring  earthy 
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particles,  which  remain  after  an  expulfion  of  the  re¬ 
dundant  aqueous  glue.  And  in  this  net-like  fubflance, 
wherever  a  greater  preffure  is  impofed  on  its  fcales  or 
fides,  they  turn  into  fibres  and  membranes  or  tunics ; 
and  in  the  bones,  laftly,  they  concrete  with  an  unor- 
ganifed  glue  (4.)  Hence,  in  general,  all  parts  of  the 
body,  from  the  foftefl  to  the  hardefl,  feem  to  differ  no 
otherwife  than  as  the  latter  have  more  of  the  earthy 
particles  more  clofely  compacted  together,  with  lefs  of 
the  aqueous  glue  ;  while  in  the  foftefl  parts  there  is 
lefs  earth  and  more  glue. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Cellular  Substance  and  its  Fat. 

16.  rT1HE  cellular  fabric  is  made  up  of  fibres  and 
JL  plates  (9.),  which  are  neither  hollow  nor  vaf- 
cular,  but  folid ;  although  they  are  afterwards  painted 
by  an  acceifion  of  veffels.  But  the  principal  differences 
of  this  fabric  are  the  following.  In  fome  parts  of  the 
body  it  is  open  and  loofe,  being  formed  of  long  and  di- 
flant  plates ;  in  others,  it  is  thin  and  compaH,  being 
made  up  of  ihort  fibres  concreted  together.  I  find  it 
fhortefl  betwixt  the  fclerotica  and  choroides  of  the  eye, 
and  betwixt  the  arachnoides  and  pia  mater  of  the  brain. 
I  alfo  find  it  tender,  but  more  confpicuous,  betwixt  every 
two  coats  of  the  inteRines,  Romach,  bladder,  and  ure¬ 
ters  ;  in  the  lungs,  where  it  obtains  the  name  of  veficles ; 
under  the  pulp  of  the  glans  penis ;  and  between  the  fmall 
kernels  of  the  vifcera  and  glands.  It  is  compofed  of 
longer  fibres,  where  it  is  extended  over  the  larger  vef¬ 
fels,  under  the  name  of  capfule  or  vagina ;  as  through 
the  vifcera,  and  particularly  the  liver  and  lungs  ;  and  is 
vaflly  firmer  in  the  veffels  which  go  to  the  head  and 
joints.  Its  principal  ufe  is  to  bind  together  the  contigu¬ 
ous  membranes,  veffels,  and  fibres,  in  fuch  a  mariner  as 
to  allow  them  a  due  or  limited  motion.  But  the  cellu¬ 
lar 
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lar  fubftance,  fo  far  as  we  have  hitherto  defcribed  it, 
hardly  ever  receives  any  fat ;  it  is  inoiftened  by  a  wa¬ 
tery  vapour,  gelatinous  and  fomewhat  oily,  exhaled  out 
of  the  arteries  and  received  again  into  the  veins.  The 
truth  of  this  is  eafily  demonflrable  from  injections  of 
oil  and  water,  either  alone  or  with  fifh-glue,  made  in  all 
parts  of  the  body.  When  this  vapour  is  wanting,  the 
final!  fibres  grow  one  to  another,  and  the  contiguous 
membranes  or  plates  are  cemented  into  one,  with  a  lofs 
of  their  motion. 

17.  The  cellular  texture  is  more  lax,  and  formed  of 
plates  rather  than  fibres,  where  it  divides  the  mufcles 
and  all  their  fibres,  even  to  the  ultimate  fibre  ;  where  it 
furrounds  and  fuffains  the  leafl  veffels  with  their  free 
motion ;  and  within  the  cavities  of  the  bones,  where  it 
is  alfo  made  up  of  bony  plates,  with  membranous  ones 
intermixed.  That  is  likewife  very  lax,  which,  under  the 
furface  of  the  body,  is  every  where  interpofed  betwixt 
the  mufcles  and  the  fkin  ;  but  the  laxeft  of  all  is  that 
which  furrounds  the  genital  parts  of  the  male  with  very 
wide  cells. 

18.  Into  the  empty  fpaces  of  this  cellular  texture 
(17.)  is  poured  almoft  every  where  in  the  foetus,  firfl  a 
gelly,  then  a  grumous,  and  laftly  a  clotted  fat,  all  under 
the  fkin,  and  in  its  fmall  hollows.  It  is  compofed  of  an 
infipid  inflammable  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  which  in 
a  cold  air  concretes  into  a  folid,  efpecially  about  the 
kidneys ;  and  in  graminivorous  animals,  in  fifhes,  pro¬ 
bably  alfo  in  man,  while  they  are  alive,  it  is  very  nearly 
fluid,  although  apt  to  be  indurated.  In  it,  along  with 
the  oil,  is  united  an  acid  fait  in  quantity  almofl  equal  to 
the  fixth  part  of  the  oil. 

19.  Through  this  cellular  texture  the  blood-veffels 
run  and  are  divided ;  from  the  arterial  extremities  of 
which  the  fat  is  depohted  and  abforbed  by  the  veins. 
This  paffage,  from  the  arteries  into  the  adipofe  cells,  is 
fo  free  and  fhort,  that  there  muft  needs  be  very  large 
mouths  by  which  they  open,  and  by  which  they  give 
admittance  to  injected  mercury,  air,  water,  diffolved 

fifh- 
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fifh-glue  or  jelly,  and  oil  not  excepted,  which  is  always 
very  fluggifh  in  palling  through  the  veffels  even  of  li¬ 
ving  animals.  Thefe  are  fecreted  not  by  any  long  duels, 
but  by  tranfuding  on  all  Tides  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  veffel ;  infomuch  that,  when  an  artery  is  filled  or 
injeded  with  water,  there  is  no  part  of  the  furrounding 
cellular  fubflance  but  what  fwells  with  the  moiflure. 
The  warm  fat,  during  the  pulfation  of  the  arteries,  ea* 
lily  finds  out  the  fame  paffages.  How  quickly  it  is  col¬ 
lected,  appears  from  the  fpeedy  renovation  of  it,  by  a 
returning  fatnefs  after  acute  difeafes. 

20.  But  that  this  fat  is  abforbed  by  the  veins,  we  are 
taught  from  the  fudden  effects  which  exercife  of  the 
mufcles  more  efpecially  has  in  confirming  the  oil  of  very 
fat  animals ;  alfo  from  the  confumption  of  our  fat  in 
fevers ;  from  the  cure  of  dropfies,  where  the  water 
transfufed  into  the  cellular  fubflance  is  in  a  manner 
abforbed  and  thrown  out  by  the  inteftinal  tube ;  and, 
laitly,  from  the  tranfuding  of  water  and  oil  from  the 
venous  orifices,  when  injected  by  the  fyringe.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  nerves  are  fpread  upon  the  adipofe  cells,  is  a 
queftion.  But  it  is  certain  they  in  moil  parts  run  through 
this  fubflance,  and  hereby  divide,  in  their  courfe,  into 
the  minuted:  filaments,  fo  fma!l  that  you  can  no  longer 
trace  them  by  the  knife.  But  then  the  fat  is  both  infen- 
fible  and  unirritable. 

2  r .  The  intervals  or  fpaces  betwixt  the  plates  or 
feales  of  the  cellular  membrane,  are  every  where  open, 
and  agree  in  forming  one  continuous  cavity  throughout 
the  whole  body.  This  appears  from  the  inflation  which 
butchers,  and  likewife  the  furgeons  of  Ethiopia,  make  by 
a  wound  of  the  fkin,  and  which  raifes  the  fkin  all  over 
the  body ;  alfo  from  an  ephyfema,  in  which  the  air  re¬ 
ceived  by  a  v-ound  of  the  fkin,  being  retained,  caufes 
a  fwelling  throughout  the  whole  furface  of  the  body ; 
the  paffage  of  bodies,  put  under  the  fkin,  to  a  place  re¬ 
mote  from  that  at  which  they  entered ;  the  paffage  of 
pus,  from  an  inflamed  place  to  remote  ulcers ;  and,  fi¬ 
nally,  from  difeafes,  in  which  a  watery  or  ferous  humour 
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is  depofited  into  all  the  cells  of  this  net-like  fubftance 
throughout  the  body,  and  is  emptied  from  them  all  by 
a  Angle  incifion.  That  none  of  the  cellular  fabric  is  ex¬ 
cepted  from  this  communication,  appears  from  cafes 
wherein  the  vitreous  body  of  the  eye  has  feceived  the 
flatus  of  an  emphyfema ;  and  again  from  difeafe,  in 
which  the  gelatinous  ferum  of  a  dropfy  has  been  found 
transfufed  even  into  the  cavernous  bodies  of  the  penis. 

22.  The  great  importance  and  ufe  of  this  cellular 
fubftance,  in  the  animal  fabric,  muft  be  evident  to  all 
who  confider,  that  from  this  part  alone  proceeds  the  due 
firmnefs  and  (lability  of  all  the  arteries,  nerves,  and 
mufcuiar  fibres  of  this  body,  and  confequently  of  all  the 
flefhy  parts  and  vifcera  formed  from  thence ;  and  even 
the  figures  of  the  parts,  their  juft  length,  cavities, 
curvatures,  flexures,  and  motions,  depend  entirely  on 
the  cellular  membrane,  in  fome  places  of  a  lax  and  in 
others  of  a  more  denfe  and  hard  fabric :  That  out  of 
this  fubftance,  joined  with  velfels,  nerves,  mufcuiar  and 
tendinous  fibres  (a  great  part  of  all  which  are  before 
formed  of  this  fubftance  only),  all  the  vifcera,  all  the 
mufcles  and  glands,  with  their  ligaments  and  capfules, 
are  entirely  compofed  ;  and  that  only  from  the  different 
length,  tenfion,  quantity  or  proportion  of  this  the  di- 
verfity  of  our  glands  and  vifcera  arifes  ;  and  laftly,  that 
this  alone  makes  up  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  the 
whole  body,  as  we  are  certain,  although  the  whole  be 
not  formed  out  of  cellular  filaments  of  this  kind. 

23.  This  fubftance  hath  a  contractile  power,  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  of  irritability,  which,  though  not  de¬ 
mon  ft  r  able  by  experiments,  for  the  mo  ft  part  difpofes 
the  cellular  fibre  to  fhorten  itfelf  after  having  been 
ft  retched.  This  power,  excited  by  cold,  renders  the 
fkin  rigid  ;  raifes  the  hairs ;  draws  up  the  fcrotum  ;  and, 
after  geftation,  reftores  the  fkin  of  the  abdomen,  and 
the  uterus,  to  their  former  fize.  The  fame  force,  by  a 
gentle  but  continual  contraction,  promotes  the  fecretion 
of  the  fat,  the  liquors  of  the  fubcutaneous  and  other 
glands,  and  pus  ;  in  the  veins  and  receptacles,  it  refills 
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dilatation;  and,  when  that  is  taken  off,  it  reftores  the 
part  to  its  former  fize.  In  the  foetus,  this  gentle  force 
is  among  the  principal  caufes  of  the  change  that  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  body. 

24.  The  ufes  of  the  fat  are  various;  as  to  facilitate 
the  motions  of  the  muffles  in  all  parts,  leffen  their  at¬ 
trition  againft  each  other,  and  prevent  a  ftiffnefs  or 
rigidity :  it  fills  up  the  intermediate  fpaces  betwixt  the 
muffles,  with  the  cavities  about  many  of  the  viffera,  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  it  readily  yields  to  their  motions, 
and  yet  fupports  them  when  at  reft  :  it  principally  con- 
ftitutes  the  weight  of  the  body  ;  condudis  and  defends 
the  veffels :  it  gives  an  uniform  extenfion  to  the  fkin; 
and,  ferving  as  a  cufhion  to  eafe  the  weight  of  the  body, 
renders  the  whole  of  a  comely,  agreeable  fhape  :  it  pro¬ 
bably,  by  mixing  with  many  of  the  humours,  abates 
their  acrimony:  it  has  a  principal  fhare  in  forming  the 
matter  of  the  bile;  and,  by  tranfuding  through  the  car¬ 
tilaginous  incruftations  of  the  bones,  it  mixes  with  the 
articular  liquid,  and  by  abforption  ferves  to  fmear 
their  fibres  :  by  exhaling  through  the  pores  of  the  fkin, 
it  keeps  off  the  inclement  drying  quality  of  the  air  ;  alfo, 
by  exhaling  in  a  living  perfon  from  the  mefentery,  me- 
focolon,  omentum,  and  round  the  kidneys,  it  lubricates 
the  furfaces  of  the  viffera  with  an  oily  emollient  vapour ; 
and,  by  interpofing  betwixt  their  integuments,  prevents 
their  growing  one  to  another. 

25.  The  fat  is  depofited  into  the  cells  of  this  fub* 
fiance  by  fleep,  reft  of  body  and  mind,  and  a  diminifh- 
ed  force  of  circulation  ;  whence,  being  collected  in  too 
gre?vt  a  quantity,  it  proves  injurious  by  comprefling  the 
veins ;  and,  by  caufing  too  great  a  refinance  to  the  heart, 
it  makes  a  perfon  fhort-breathed,  and  liable  to  an  apo¬ 
plexy  or  dropfy.  The  fame  humour  is  taken  up  by  the 
veins ;  and,  being  rapidly  moved  along  the  arteries,  is 
confumed  by  violent  exerciie,  venery,  watchings,  cares 
of  the  mind,  a  falivation,  diarrhoea,  fever,  falling,  or 
fuppuration.  When  reftored  to  the  blood,  it  increafes 
acute  difeafes,  tinges  the  urine,  and  forms  a  part  of  its 
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fediment.  After  a  fudden  confumption  of  it,  it  is  foon 
renewed  again  from  good  juices,  or  healthy  humours : 
but,  in  a  languid  habit,  a  gelly,  inftead  of  fat,  is  depo- 
lited  into  the  cells ;  and  this  caufes  the  dropfy  we  call 
anafarca,  together  with  an  external  hydrocele  or  watery 
fuelling. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Arteries  and  Veins. 

2 6.  r  |  1  HE  membranes  we  {hall  hereafter  better  de» 
JL  fcribe,  each  in  its  refpeclive  place.  Of 
thefe  membranes  there  are  feveral  common  to  the  ar¬ 
teries ;  which  are  long  extended  cones,  whofe  dia¬ 
meters  decreafe  as  they  divide  into  more  numerous 
branches.  But  where  the  arteries  run  for  fome  length, 
without  fending  off  large  branches,  their  convergency  is 
not  very  evident ;  and  at  length,  where  they  are  called 
capillaries,  and  wherever  they  give  paifage  to  only  a  (ingle 
red  globule,  they  are  either  cylindrical,  or  very  nearly 
fo,  from  the  imperceptible  diminution  ;  but  their  tranf- 
verfe  fedtions  are  every  where  and  without  exception 
circular,  when  the  artery  is  full.  Where  they  fend  off 
large  branches,  the  light  or  cavity  is  there  fuddenly  di- 
minifhed,  infomuch  that  they  might  be  taken  for  a 
chain  of  cylinders,  of  which  every  one  is  narrower 
than  the  preceding.  If  you  reckon  them  cones,  then 
the  common  bafis  of  the  cone  in  all  arteries  is  either  in 
one  or  the  other  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  and  the  apex 
of  the  cone  terminates  either  in  the  beginning  of  the 
veins,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  cylindrical  part  of  the 
artery,  or  in  the  exhaling  veffel,  unlefs  it  is  cylindrical. 
In  fome  places  they  feem  to  diverge  or  dilate ;  at  leaft 
they  become  there  of  a  larger  diameter,  after  they  have 
been  filled  or  diftended  with  wax ;  which  poffibly  may 
arile  from  fome  floppage  of  the  wax,  by  whofe  impulfe 
that  part  of  the  length  of  the  artery  becomes  more  di» 
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{tended  than  the  reft.  Examples  of  this  kind  we  have 
in  the  vertebral  artery,  at  the  bafis  of  the  fkuli,  in  the 
fplenic  artery,  in  the  flexure  of  the  carotid  artery,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr  Cowper’s  injections ;  and,  laftly,  unlefs 
all  my  experiments  deceive  me,  in  the  fpermatic  arte¬ 
ries.  In  all  places,  like  wife,  where  the  ramifications  be¬ 
gin,  the  diameter  of  the  artery  is  a  little  increafed. 

27.  There  is  indeed  no  external  coat  perpetual  and 
proper  to  all  the  arteries ;  but  the  office  of  fuch  a  coat 
is  fupplied  to  fome  of  them  by  one  Angle  external  and 
incumbent  integument,  which  in  the  thorax  is  the 
pleura,  and  in  the  abdomen  the  peritonaeum.  In  the 
neck,  arm,  and  thigh,  a  fort  of  thicker  cellular  fub- 
ftance  furrounds  the  arteries.  The  membrane  of  the 
pericardium,  which  on  all  Tides  clofes  round  the  aorta, 
returns  back  with  the  veffels  to  the  heart.  The  dura 
mater  imparts  a  capfule  that  furrounds  the  carotid  ar¬ 
tery  as  it  pafles  out  through  a  hole  in  the  fkuli.  But 
the  firft  true  external  membrane  common  to  the  arte¬ 
rial  tube  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  is  the  cellular  fub- 
flance,  which  in  fome  parts  (as  in  the  thorax)  we  fee 
replenifhed  with  fat. 

28.  This  cellular  coat  is,  in  its  external  furface,  of  a 
more  lax  texture,  painted  with  a  great  many  fmall  arte¬ 
ries  and  veins ;  and  it  has  nerves  running  through  its 
fubftance,  which  are  none  of  the  fmalleft.  There  is 
fometimes  fo  much  of  this  cellular  fubftance  about  the 
artery  as  might  occafion  one  to  think  it  hardly  belonged 
to  it  as  an  external  coat  or  lamella,  but  rather  as  fome 
foreign  net- work  added  to  this  veflfel.  Thus  we  find  it 
in  the  arteries  of  the  neck,  groins,  and  fubclavians ;  in 
the  rnefenteric,  cceliac,  and  hepatic  arteries ;  where  it  is 
chiefly  interwoven  with  long  fibres.  And  thefe  are  the 
vaginae  or  capfules  of  the  arteries,  formerly  obferved 
by  fome  eminent  anatomifts. 

29.  As  this  cellular  coat  advances  more  inward,  and 
nearer  to  the  light  and  capacity  of  the  artery,  it  be¬ 
comes  ?nore  denfe ,  folid,  and  is  tied  more  clofely  toge¬ 
ther  by  a  kind  of  wool,  and  may  be  called  the  proper 
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coat  of  the  artery.  That  there  is  no  tendinous  coat  of 
the  arteries  diftinCt  from  this  laft  part  of  the  cellular 
fubftance,  is  evident  from  maceration,  whereby  the  in¬ 
ner  flratum  of  this  arterious  tunic  changes  into  a  cel¬ 
lular  fabric. 

go..  Within  the  former,  and  nearer  the  light  or  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  artery,  it  has  a  coat  of  mufcular  fibres , 
which  are  in  general  impeded  circles :  that  is  to  fay, 
no  fibre  any  where  makes  a  complete  circle  round  the 
veflfel ;  but  a  number  of  fegments  conjoined  together, 
with  their  extremities  turned  ofF  fideways,  feem  to  form 
one  ring  round  the  artery.  Thefe  fibres,  in  the  larger 
arterial  trunks,  form  many  ftrata,  appear  of  a  reddiflr 
colour,  and  are  remarkably  firm  and  folid ;  but  in  the 
fmaller  arteries  they  are  by  degrees  more  difficult  to 
demonfirate,  and  feem  to  be  wanting  in  the  arteries  of 
finall  animals.  1  have  never  obferved  them  to  run  alon^ 
the  veffel  lengthwife.  Under  thefe  membranes,  but 
pretty  difficult  to  demonfirate,  is  an  exceeding  fhort 
cellular  texture,  into  which  a  chalky  concreting  matter 
is  poured  when  an  artery  offifies. 

31.  The  innermoft  coat  of  the  artery  is  thin,  and  fine¬ 
ly  poliffied  by  the  influent  blood ;  fo  as  to  form  a  Angle 
incruftation  that  every  where  lines  the  flefliy  fibres, 
which  are  not  very  continuous  one  to  the  other,  and 
prevents  the  blood  from  infinuating  into  the  fpaces  be¬ 
twixt  them.  It  is  every  where  fmooth  and  without 
valves ;  although,  from  a  fort  of  mechanical  neceffity, 
fometimes  certain  folds,  raifed  into  a  femicircls  at  the 
origination  of  branches,  form  a  projecting  eminence ; 
as  we  fee  at  the  branches  produced  by  the  arch  of  the 
aorta.  Yet,  in  arteries  of  the  vifcera,  the  innermoft 
coat  is  fofter,  lax,  wrinkled,  and  almoft  friable,  efpe- 
dally  in  the  dudus  arteriofus. 

3  2.  The  arteries  themfelves  have  arteries  which  are 
more  particularly  fpread  through  their  external  cellular 
coat ;  and,  fpringing  on  all  Tides  from  the  next  adjacent 
finall  arterial  trunks,  form  numerous  branchy  net¬ 
works,  which  are  all  of  them  indeed  very  minute,  but 
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plainly  appear,  even  in  the  foetus  without  injection,  to 
be  very  numerous.  There  are  alfo  nerves  which  de- 
fcend  for  a  long  way  together  through  the  furface  of  the 
artery,  and  at  lafl  vanifh  in  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the 
veflel ;  of  which  we  have  a  fpecimen  in  the  external 
and  internal  carotids,  and  arch  of  the  aorta.  And  from 
thefe,  do  not  the  arteries  feem  to  derive  a  mufcular  and 
convulfive  force,  very  different  from  that  of  their  fimple 
elaflicity  ?  Does  not  this  force  fhow  itfeir  plainly  e- 
nough  in  fevers,  faintings,  palfy,  and  confumption,  and 
paffions  of  the  mind  ?  But  the  artery  is  in  a  manner 
infenfible  and  unirritable;  and  if  it  is  conftri&ed  by  the 
application  of  poifons,  it  has  this  in  common  with  the 
dead  fkin, 

gg.  The  feElions ,  or  divifions,  of  arteries  fhow  thein- 
feives  with  a  round  light,  or  hollow  capacity,  becaufe 
they  are  elaftic;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why,  from  the 
fmall  arteries  of  the  teeth,  haemorrhages  are  fometimes 
fatal.  The  aorta,  indeed,  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen, 
the  carotids  of  the  neck,  and  feme  other  arteries  of  the 
dead  body,  from  their  leffened  extenfion,  appear  fome- 
what  flat  or  depreffed  ;  but  their  round  figure,  or  cir¬ 
cular  feCtion,  is  every  where  reflored  by  injection. 
<T. heir  elaflicity  is  alfo  evident  in  that  powerful  com- 
preflure,  which  a  fegment  of  a  large  artery  makes  upon 
the  finger  that  diftends  it,  and  which  is  much  flronger 
in  a  dead  than  in  a  living  body.  In  the  living  body, 
indeed,  this  force  yields  to  that  of  the  heart ;  but  in- 
flantly  recovers  itfelf,  when  the  heart  is  relaxed,  and 
reflores  the  artery  to  its  former  diameter ;  and  this 
makes  the  pulfe ,  whofe  full  explication  ought  to  be 
preceded  by  an  hiftory  of  the  heart :  at  prefent,  it  may 
fufiice  for  us  to  fay,  that  all  the  arteries  have  this  pul- 
fation,  although  the  fyflole  and  diaffole  thereof  can  be 
perceived  by  the  finger,  only  in  the  larger,  not  in  the 
fmaller  ones  naturally  ;  and  in  the  ultimate  inflection  of 
the  arteries,  the  pulfe  totally  vaniflies ;  but,  by  an  in- 
creafed  motion  of  the  blood,  even  the  lefier  arteries 
make  a  violent  puliation,  as  we  fee  in  an  inflammation. 
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Thefe  vefiels  ftrongly  contract  lengthwife,  And  are  ren¬ 
dered  fhorter  on  difiedtion. 

34.  The  jlrength  of  the  arteries  is  confiderable 
enough :  but  as  the  denfe,  hard  net-work  of  the  outer 
cellular  coat  refufes  to  yield  to  a  diflending  force,  it 
breaks  without  much  difficulty,  almoft  ealier  than  the 
coats  of  the  veins ;  and  from  thence  arife  aneurifms. 
But,  in  general,  the  trunks  are,  in  all  parts  of  the  body, 
weaker,  and  the  branches  ftronger,  in  their  coats  ; 
whence  the  impulfe  of  the  blood  may  exert  a  confi¬ 
derable  effedt  upon  the  former,  but  leak  of  all  on  thofe 
of  the  limbs.  From  hence  it  is,  that  aneurifms  are  moil 
frequently  formed  near  the  heart ;  for,  in  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremities,  the  ftrength  of  the  arteries,  and  of  the  veins 
too,  is  much  increafed,  as  well  as  in  the  fecreting  or¬ 
gans. 

3  5 .  With  regard  to  the  courfe  and  general  dijlribution 
of  the  arteries,  nature  has  every  where  concealed  them, 
except  in  a  few  membranes.  But  fhe  hath  difpofed  of 
the  trunks  every  where  in  places  of  fafety,  becaufe 
wounds  cannot  happen  to  the  finaller  of  them  without 
danger,  nor  to  the  larger  without  lofs  of  life.  The  (kin 
is  fpread  with  numerous  ffiort  and  finall  arterial  trunks ; 
but  the  larger  ones,  defended  by  the  fkin  and  mufcies, 
creep  along  near  the  bones.  In  general,  the  arteries 
are  in  proportion  to  the  parts  of  the  body  to  which 
they  are  fent.  The  largeft  go  to  the  fecretory  organs, 
the  brain,  and  fpleen ;  the  leifer  ones  to  the  mufcular 
parts. 

3 6.  The  proportion  of  the  light  or  cavity  of  the  ar¬ 
tery  to  its  folid  part  is  not  every  where  the  fame,  nor  is 
it  conflant  even  in  the  fame  artery.  This  proportion, 
in  the  fir  ft  place,  is  leaft  of  all  at  the  heart,  and  in- 
creafes  as  the  arteries  remove  farther  from  it.  Second¬ 
ly,  in  a  full-fed  plethoric  animal,  whofe  blood  pafles 
freely,  and  with  great  force,  through  its  arteries,  the 
proportion  of  the  folid  parts  of  thefe  vefiels  is  lefs  than 
in  a  famifhed  extenuated  creature,  whofe  blood  hath  a 
feeble  motion. 

37.  From 
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37.  From  the  trunks  of  all  the  arteries  branches  are 
fent  forth,  and  from  thefe  again  proceed  leffer  twigs 
by  a  numerous  divifion,  of  which  you  can  fcarce  find 
the  end,  though  you  may  perhaps  count  twenty  fubdi- 
vifions  of  this  kind.  Here  the  lights  or  fe&ions  of, any 
two  branches,  taken  together,  always  exceed  the  light 
of  the  trunk  from  whence  they  come,  in  nearly  a  fef- 
quialterai  proportion,  or  as  one  and  a  half  to  one,  or 
fomewhat  lefs.  Alfo  every  trunk,  juft  above  its  divi¬ 
fion,  is  fomewhat  broader  or  more  expanded.  The 
angles,  at  which  the  branches  go  out  from  their  trunks, 
are  generally  acute,  either  half  right  angles  or  nearly 
fo  ;  to  the  forming  of  which  angles,  as  we  fee  in  me¬ 
chanics,  there  is  required  thelongeft  projection.  In- 
ftances  of  their  going  off  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  fo, 
we  have  in  the  lumbal  or  intercoftal  arteries ;  of  their 
going  off  in  a  retrograde  or  reflected  courfe,  we  have 
one  inftance  in  the  coronaries  of  the  heart,  and  ano¬ 
ther  inftance  in  the  fpinal  arteries,  which  are  produced 
by  the  vertebrals.  But,  generally  fpeaking,  thofe 
which  are  efteemed  retrograde  or  reflexed  were  fent 
off,  at  their  origin,  in  acute  angles;  fuch  as  the  amend¬ 
ing  artery  of  the  pharynx,  the  defcending  one  of  the 
palate,  the  umbilical  mammary  arteries,  and  the  nutri¬ 
tious  ones  of  the  large  bones.  Laftly,  we  often  ob- 
ferve  large  branches  arifing  under  leffer  angles,  and 
fmaller  ones  under  greater  angles  :  but  it  is  rarely  that 
we  obferve  two  arteries  of  a  large  diameter  run  toge¬ 
ther  into  one  trunk.  An  example  of  this,  however, 
we  have  in  that  artery  which  is  formed  out  of  the  ver¬ 
tebrals  :  in  the  fmaller  ones  it  is  frequent,  as  in  both 
the  fpinal  arteries,  and  that  of  the  fmcipital  foramen. 
In  many  parts,  the  arteries  have  repeated  alternate  un¬ 
dulations  or  flexures,  as  they  run  on  in  a  fpiral  courfe, 
wherein  we  fee  their  diameter  often  considerably  en¬ 
larged,  as  in  the  large  inteftines,  womb,  face,  fpleen, 
lips,  and  iris.  Even  the  ftraight  arteries  in  other 
places,  if  too  much  diftended,  fall  into  ferpentine 
flexures.  Sometimes  they  are  fuddenly  twilled  into  a 

kind 
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kind  of  circles,  as  the  carotids  under  the  mammillary 

procefs. 

3  8.  The  arteries  are  frequently  conjoined  one  to 
another  by  intermediate  branches ,  in  Rich  a  manner, 
that  the  twig  of  fome  certain  artery  fhall  run  to  meet 
one  of  the  fame  kind  from  another  neighbouring  arte¬ 
ry,  and,  by  joining  together  with  that,  form  one  trunk* 
Indances  of  this  kind  we  have  among  the  large  trunks 
in  the  intelfines,  among  the  middling  ones  in  the  kid¬ 
neys,  womb,  &c.  and  among  the  fmaller  in  all  parts  of 
the  body  ;  infomueh  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  human 
body  wherein  the  neighbouring  arterial  trunks,  whe¬ 
ther  of  the  fame  or  of  different  denominations,  do  not 
form  anaffomofes  or  joinings  one  to  the  other  by  in¬ 
termediate  branches.  Of  rings  diverging  laterally 
from  the  arteries,  and  returning  again  into  themfelves, 
we  have  inffances  in  the  eye  and  brain.  The  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  arteries,  which  are  either  cylindrical  or  near¬ 
ly  fo,  fend  off  fmaller  branches,  which,  for  their  ex¬ 
tent,  are  more  numerous,  and  generally  difpofed  like 
a  net ;  fo  that  each  branch,  by  its  fmaller  twigs,  forms 
anaffomofes  with  thofe  of  its  neighbouring  branches  : 
and  thus  we  find  it  in  all  membranes.  By  this  means  it 
happens,  that,  though  the  paffage  from  the  heart  to 
any  part  of  an  artery  is  pbffrucfed,  the  blood  may  ne- 
verthelefs  flow  through  the  neighbouring  arteries  into 
all  the  branches  of  the  obftru&ed  one.  Thus  a  gan¬ 
grene  or  languor  of  the  part  is  very  ftrongly  prevent¬ 
ed,  and  the  obftru&ion  is  more  eafily  refolved  by  the 
repulfion  of  the  obftacle  into  the  larger  part  of  the 
trunk. 

39.  Laftly,  one  of  the  lead  arteries  is  either  chan¬ 
ged  by  a  continuation  of  its  canal  into  a  vein,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  the  ultimate  little  artery,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  reflected,  having  furpaffed  the  angle  of  its  re¬ 
flection,  becomes  now  a  fmall  vein ;  or  elfe  a  branch, 
fent  out  at  right  angles  from  the  artery,  is  inferted  un¬ 
der  a  like  angle  into  the  branch  of  a  fmall  vein.  Both 
thefe  kinds  of  mechanifm  are  demonftrated  to  us  by 
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the  microfcope,  and  the  eafy  return  of  inje&ions  thro5 
the  veins  into  the  arteries.  And  thefe  vafcules  we  fee 
fometimes  large  enough  to  receive  only  one,  and  fome- 
times  feveral  blood-globules  at  a  time.  A  large  artery 
is  never  obferved  to  open  into  a  vein. 

40.  In  the  vifeera ,  we  find  the  fmall  arteries  difpo- 
fed  not  fo  much  in  net-works  as  in  a  different  fabrica- 
ture,  wherein  the  fmall  branches  defeend  very  thick, 
or  in  clufters,  parallel  to  the  trunk,  fo  as  to  refemble 
brufh-pencils,  a  variety  of  little  trees  or  bufhes,  fmall 
ferpents,  or  threads,  according  to  the  various  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  parts. 

41.  Sometimes  the  arteries  end  in  another  manner, 
namely,  by  being  converted  into  veffels  of  the  fmaller 
kinds.  Thefe  are  fometimes  continuous  to  the  arte¬ 
ries  and  real  arterial  trunks,  as  will  be  obferved  in  the 
ophthalmic  artery,  upon  tracing  the  arteries  of  the  tu¬ 
nica  choroides,  or  the  colourlefs  ones  of  the  circle  of 
the  uvea  and  iris.  That  a  net-work  of  pellucid  arteries 
is  continuous  with  the  red  branches  of  the  ophthalmic 
one,  is  evident  from  inflammations,  and  the  rednefs  of 
the  parts  when  relaxed  by  vapour  or  by  cupping  ; 
from  repletion,  and  the  microfcopical  experiments  of 
Lieberkuhnius  upon  frogs,  in  which  colourlefs  glo¬ 
bules  were  feen  to  pafs  from  a  red  artery  into  a  lateral 
velfel.  In  a  fabric  of  this  kind  the  red  blood  is  eafily 
forced  into  the  fmaller  veffels. 

42.  In  other  places  the  fmaller  veffels  feem  to  pro¬ 
ceed  laterally  as  branches  from  the  trunks  of  the  leaft 
fanguineous  arteries,  and  are  drawn  out  into  trunks 
Hill  fmaller.  Thefe  are  called  excretory  duds.  It  is 
with  difficulty  that  thefe  veffels  are  filled  with  red 
blood  ;  of  this,  however,  we  have  examples  in  the 
kidneys,  the  liver,  and  breads.  Indeed  the  blood, 
when  vitiated,  penetrates  the  excretory  dufts  of  the 
whole  body,  even  without  hurting  the  veffels,  nor  is 
that  aberration  found  to  be  produffive  of  any  evil  con¬ 
fluence  after  the  diforder  of  the  blood  is  cured. 

43,  Another 
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43.  Another  termination  of  the  arterial  extremities 
is  into  the  exhaling  vejfels  ;  and  this  is  a  manner  of  their 
ending  very  trequently  to  be  obferved  in  all  parts  of  the 
body.  The  whole  (kin,  all  membranes  of  the  human 
body  which  form  any  clofe  cavity,  all  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  the  anterior  and  poflerior  chambers  of  the 
eyes,  all  the  adipofe  cells  and  pulmonary  vehicles,  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  flomach  and  inteftinal  tube,  thro* 
which  the  air  has  a  paffage,  are  all  of  them  repleniflred 
with  exhaling  arteries  of  this  kind.  Thefe  breathe  out 
a  thin,  watery,  gelatinous  humour,  which,  being  col- 
le&ed  together  by  (landing,  fometimes  makes  no  in- 
confiderable  quantity;  and,  particularly  by  difeafe  or 
death,  is  converted  into  a  watery,  but  coagulable 
lymph.  The  truth  of  this  is  eaflly  demondrable  from 
the  watery  fweat  that  enfues  after  injedling  the  arteries 
with  that  liquor  warm.  In  fome  places,  indeed,  they 
exhale,  not  a  thin  vapour,  but  blood  itfelf,  as  we  fee 
in  the  heart,  the  cellular  fabric  of  the  penis,  urethra, 
clitoris,  and  nipple  of  the  female  bread  ;  in  all  which 
the  blood  itfelf  is  naturally  poured  out.  Does  not  eve- 
ry  fecretion  that  is  made  in  true  glands  or  hollow  cryp- 
tae  bear  fome  analogy  to  this  exhaling  fabric  ? 

44.  Whether  or  no,  in  all  parts  of  the  human  body, 
do  the  pellucid  vefiels  arifmgfroin  the  fanguineones,  and 
carrying  a  humour  thinner  than  blood,  again  fend  out 
other  fmaller  veflels  to  be  fubdivided  into  dill  leder  or¬ 
ders?  We  feem,  indeed,  not  to  want  examples  of 
this  in  the  manner  propofed  to  us  by  the  mod  cele¬ 
brated  profedbrs.  That  the  aqueous  humour  is  fepa- 
rated  by  very  fine  veffeis,  generated  from  the  colour- 
lefs  arteries  of  the  iris,  is  very  probable.  That  the  red- 
coloured  veflels  in  the  cortical  fubdance  of  the  brain 
feparate  a  juice,  pervading  the  medullary  fubdance,  by 
the  intermediation  of  another  order  of  veflels,  we  are 
almofl  certain.  And  the  like  we  are  perfuaded  from 
an  erydpelas  or  yellow  inflammation,  arifing  from  the 
yellow  or  ferous  globules  impacted  into  fmaller  vef¬ 
feis. 
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45.  It  may  be  then  aflced,  If  there  are  not  yellow 
arterious  veffels  of  a  fecond  order,  which  fend  off  lym¬ 
phatic  ones  of  a  third  order,  from  whence  by  degrees 
ft  ill  leffer  kinds  of  veffels  branch  out?  Such  a  fabric 
does  not  feem  agreeable  to  the  very  eafy  tranfition  that 
is  made  by  the  blood,  mercury,  or  wax,  into  the  ex¬ 
haling  and  perfpiratory  veffels,  or  into  the  uriniferous  tu- 
buli,  with  the  adipofe  and  pulmonary  cells  ;  nor  is  it 
very  difficult  for  the  blood  to  ftray  into  the  lactiferous, 
lymphatic,  and  lachrymal  duds,  whither  it  ffiould 
feem  not  able  to  penetrate,  if  it  went  through  any 
other  intermediate  vafcular  fyftem,  fmaller  than  the 
blood-globules,  which  make  the  fame  journey.  Nor 
can  this  fyftem  be  allowed  by  the  great  impediment  or 
retardation  that  muft  arife  to  the  humours  in  a  third, 
and  much  more  in  the  leffer  orders  of  veffels, 

46.  The  Vein  s,  in  many  particulars,  refemble 
the  arteries.  There  are  fix,  of  which  two  anfwer  to  the 
aorta,  and  the  remaining  four  to  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Their  bafis  is  in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  and  their 
apices  in  the  extremity  of  each  branch,  through  ail  parts 
of  the  body,  excepting  one  inftance  in  the  liver.  And, 
in  a  great  number  of  parts,  they  run  parallel  with  the 
arteries,  one  by  the  fide  of  the  other ;  but  yet  they 
differ  from  the  arteries  in  various  refpeds. 

47.  The  fabric  of  the  veins  is  fender,  every  where 
fmooth,  difficultly  feparable  into  diftind  coats  or  mem¬ 
branes,  like  the  arteries;  and  the  cellular  texture  fur¬ 
rounding  this  fabric  is  very  cafily  diftended.  This  fa¬ 
bric,  both  above  and  below  the  heart,  is  furrounded, 
except  in  one  place,  with  mufcular  fibres.  Every 
where,  however,  it  is  lax,  like  the  cellular  texture  of 
the  arteries  by  which  they  are  joined  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Notwithftanding  this  fender  fabric,  the 
veins  are  every  where  fufficiently  firm,  and  do  not 
eafily  burft  with  inflated  air ;  being,  in  mod  inftances, 
ftronger  than  the  arteries  themfelves.  But  they  burft 
much  more  eafily  in  living  than  in  dead  animals,  as 
appears  from  morbid  inftances  in  the  arm,  face,  leg, 

thigh, 
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thigh,  &c.  Nor  do  they  fupport  themfelves  like  cy¬ 
linders  after  being  divided,  but  they  collapfe  together, 
ib  as  to  make  their  light  or  capacity  appear  like  a  flit  ; 
except  they  are  fuftained  and  hindered  from  collapsing 
thus  by  fume  ftronger  cellular  fub fiance  placed  round 
them,  as  we  fee  in  the  liver  and  womb.  They  are  but 
{lightly  irritable,  unlefs  the  flimulus  be  of  the  chemical 
or  more  acrid  clalfes  ;  for,  in  that  cafe,  they  contract 
themfelves  with  a  convulfive  force  greater  than  that 
of  the  arteries.  They  have  no  pulfation,  if  we  may 
truft  all  accounts,  unlefs  the  venous  channel  is  fome- 
where  obflruded ;  or  when,  in  dying  people,  the 
blood  is  thrown  back  again  from  the  right  auricle  into 
the  defcending  and  afcending  cava,  or  when  falling 
back  from  the  brain. 

48.  The  veins  are  much  larger  than  their  corre- 
fponding  arteries,  having  the  fquare  of  their  diameter 
often  double  or  triple  that  of  the  latter  ;  and,  in  forne 
places,  almoft  quadruple  ;  as  near  as  the  emulgents 
and  veffels  of  the  kidneys.  In  general,  however,  the 
diameter  of  the  veins  is  to  that  of  the  arteries  as  nine 
to  four ;  yet  the  capacity  of  the  capillary  veins  but 
little  exceeds  that  of  the  arteries  which  accompany 
them.  They  differ  likewife  from  the  arteries  in  their 
divilion,  having  more  numerous  trunks  and  branches; 
for  to  one  artery  in  the  limbs,  we  ufualiy  meet  with 
two  veins.  The  larger  veins  are  aifo  branched  in  a 
more  net-like  difpofition,  by  forming  more  frequent 
anadomofes  one  with  another ;  for  not  only  the  final!- 
er  branches,  but  even  the  larger  trunks,  of  the  veins, 
are  conjoined  one  to  the  other  within  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  upper  with  lower,  and  right  with  left,  by  appa¬ 
rent  inlets  or  inofculations.  They  affedd  to  run  near 
the  furface  of  the  body  ;  and  through  the  limbs,  neck, 
and  head  :  they  run  a  long  way  covered  with  little 
more  than  the  bare  fkin,  which  is  a  eircumftance  we 
very  rarely  obferve  in  arteries  ;  and,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  they  often  go  out,  in  their  courfe,  to  a  confiderable 
didance  from  the  arteries.  For,  in  this  cafe,  the  veins 

follow 
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follow  the  furface  of  the  parts  next  the  {kin,  without 
their  correfponding  artery,  which,  in  the  mean  time, 
defcends  to  a  confiderable  depth,  attended  in  its  courfe 
by  fome  fmaller  venous  branch.  In  the  fmaller  branches 
of  the  v  effete,  where  they  make  net-like  difpofitions 

in  the  membranes  and  the  internal  fabric  of  the  vifce- 

\ 

ra,  the  veins  and  arteries  commonly  run  contiguous 
one  with  the  other  ;  but  here  the  veins  have  generally 
a  lefs  Terpentine  or  infie&ed  courfe. 

49.  In  the  larger  fanguineous  veins,  little  valves  are 
found  in  great  plenty.  The  innermoft  membrane  of 
the  vein,  being  double,  rifes  into  the  cavity  of  the  v-ef- 
fel  like  a  curtain,  (Iretching  itfelf  farther  along  the 
vein  every  way,  fo  as  to  form  what  may  be  called  a 
a  kind  of  little  horns ;  but  the  bafis,  which  is  the  part 
that  fuffains  the  weight  of  the  blood,  is  llrongeft,  and 
grows  out  of  the  vein  in  the  fhape  of  a  circular  feg- 
ment.  Thefe,  joined  with  the  fide  of  the  proceeding 
vein,  intercept  a  fpaee,  of  which  the  outer  fide  is  the 
vein  itfelf,  and  the  inner  the  valve,  which,  by  its  con¬ 
vexity,  (lands  out  within  the  bore  of  the  vein  ;  fo  that 
the  parabolic  fpaee  or  hollow  mouth  of  the  valves  al¬ 
ways  looks  towards  the  heart :  they  are  found  in  all  the 
fubcutaneous  veins  of  the  limbs,  in  thofe  of  the  neck, 
face,  tongue,  and  in  the  veins  of  the  penis  :  at  the 
origin  of  the  larger  branches  there  are  two,  three, 
four,  and  fometimes  five  of  them  together,  while  in 
their  fmaller  branches  they  are  only  (ingle.  There  are 
none  of  thefe  valves  in  the  deep  running  veins  of  the 
vifeera ;  and,  therefore,  none  in  thofe  of  the  brain,  lungs, 
heart,  or  liver,  or  through  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  ve¬ 
na  portarum,  nor  in  the  kidneys  or  womb  (except  one 
or  two  valves  in  the  fpennatic  vein);  nor,  laffly,  are 
there  any  in  thofe  fmaller  blood-veins,  which  are  of  a 
lefs  diameter  than  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch.  Some¬ 
times,  though  rarely,  they  are  found  in  the  vena  azy¬ 
gos,  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  hepatic  and  renal  veins  : 
there  I  have  feveral  times  obferved  a  fort  of  wrinkles  in 
the  place  of  valves.  In  the  fmaller  venous  branches 

there 
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there  are  a  fet  of  long,  (harp-pointed  or  parabolical 
valves,  of  a  more  extended  figure  as  the  vein  is  fmall- 
er  :  and  thefe  make  a  greater  refinance  than  the  larger 
valves,  to  hinder  the  blood  from  returning  back  upon 
the  parts. 

50.  The  veins  have  their  origin,  as  we  faid  before, 
from  the  terminations  of  the  arteries.  They  fome- 
times  arife  bv  a  continuation  from  the  inferted  branches, 
or  from  a  refledion  of  recurved  trunks  of  the  finalled 
arteries.  Others  again  are  either  continued  from  veins 
lefs  than  thofe  which  carry  blood,  or  elfe  receive  addi¬ 
tions  and  roots  from  them  ;  as  we  fee,  for  inftance,  in 
the  lymphatic  veins  of  the  thoracic  dud:.  Others  of  a 
bibulous  kind  take  their  origin  from  the  abforbing 
veins  that  are  difperfed  all  over  the  furface  of  the 
body,  as  in  the  chambers  of  the  eyes,  the  cavities  of 
the  intedines,  bladder,  womb,  bread,  peritonaeum, 
pericardium,  and  ventricles  of  the  brain  From  thefe 
idue  a  watery  fweat,  by  injeding  the  venous  trunks  with 
that  kind  of  liquor,  which  may  be  eafily  imitated 
throughout  the  whole  human  body :  hence  water,  jel¬ 
ly,  or  oil,  diltil  from  the  the  vena  portarum  into  the 
cavity  of  the  inteflines ;  hence  alfo  water,  injedcd  into 
the  abdomen  of  a  living  animal,  quickly  vanifhes :  but 
of  thefe  things  we  {hall  fpeak  more  largely  in  a  proper 
place. 

51.  Not  much  differing  from  the  former  are  thofe 
veins  which,  arifing  in  all  parts  of  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane,  return  thin  vapours,  dropfical  waters,  diffolved 
fat,  or  extravafated  and  corrupting  blood,  and  the  poi- 
fon  of  opium  introduced  into  the  cellular  texture, 
again  into  the  mafs  of  the  blood ;  or  which  take  up 
again  and  return  the  blood  itfelf  from  the  cellular  fa¬ 
bric  of  the  penis,  clitoris,  or  nipples  of  the  breads,  af¬ 
ter  the  venereal  ad.  And  that  inhaling  veins  of  this 
kind  open  into  all  the  glands,  is  highly  probable  ; 
where,  by  abforbing  the  thinner  humour,  they  leave 
the  remaining  mafs  of  a  thicker  confidence,  of  which 
we  have  indances  in  the  bile,  fperm,  mucus,  &c. 

52.  That 
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52.  That  there  are  veins  of  a  J mailer  clafs .  but  re- 
fembling  thofe  which  convey  blood,  appears  from  the 
fame  experiments  which  demonftrate  the  pellucid  arte¬ 
ries  :  thus,  in  the  iris  of  the  eye  there  are  fmall  veins, 
and  not  a  few  in  the  adnata  tunica  of  that  organ ;  nor 
is  it  to  be  doubted  that,  in  a  healthy  body,  fmall  pellu¬ 
cid  veins  may  be  found  in  the  vitreous  body  of  the  eye 
itfelf. 

55.  But,  in  mod  parts  of  the  human  body,  are 
found  other  veins,  full  of  a  reddifh,  yellowifh,  or  ai¬ 
med  pellucid  liquor,  coagulable  by  heat ;  which  veins, 
being  formed  of  ver-v  tender  coats,  have  a  degree  of 
irritability  from  any  chemical  or  very  acrid  ftimulus. 
They  have  very  frequent  valves  or  partitions,  which 
make  them  in  thofe  places  feem  jointed  or  knotted 
like  a  reed  when  they  are  turgid  ;  thefe,  by  degrees, 
meeting  together,  either  all  or  mod  part  of  them  empty 
their  contents  into  the  thoracic  duCt,  They  arife  from 
the  cellular  texture  throughout  the  whole  body,  as  I 
long  ago  learned  concerning  the  lactiferous  veffels  of 
the  breads,  the  vafa  efferentia  of  the  tedicles,  the  lym* 
phatics  which  originate  from  the  mefenteric  glands  ; 
and  as  is  now  (down  to  be  the  cafe  with  the  lymphatic 
veffels  of  the  tedicles,  fpleen,  and  other  parts.  From 
analogy,  efpecially  from  hydropical  appearances,  it  is 
very  probable  that  they  arife  likewife  from  the  large 
cavities  of  the  body;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  this  kind 
of  veffels  receive  a  thin  humour  from  veins  of  the 
£m  all  eft  fize.  But  all  the  lymphatics,  in  their  courfe, 
meet  together  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  conglobate  glands, 
into  which  they  enter  ;  and,  from  the  ihape  of  veins, 
becoming  arterial,  or  like  converging  cones,  they  di¬ 
vide  into  fmall  branches,  and  then  proceed  to  meet  to¬ 
gether  again  in  other  little  trunks. 

54.  Thefe  glands  themfelves  are  only  as  it  were 
fmall  clues  of  lymphatic  veffels,  connected  together  by 
a  cellular  texture,  into  which  the  arterial  liqueur  ex- 
fudes,  and  is  conveyed  from  the  fame  by  the  veffels 
which  ferve  to  bring  back  the  lymph.  They  are  co¬ 
vered 
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vered  with  a  continuous  membrane,  almofl  of  an  oval 
fhape,  and  this  whether  they  are  fingle  or  heaped  to¬ 
gether  :  and  they  chiefly  follow  the  courfe  of  the  veins 
through  the  whole  trunk  of  the  body,  even  to  the  tops 
of  the  limbs  ;  running  along  the  jugular  and  fubclavian 
veins,  the  vena  cava  fuperior,  the  afpera  arteria,  gullet, 
lumbal  vena  cava,  vena  porta,  the  iliac,  hypogaftric,  and 
Crural  veins,  the  veins  of  the  thigh,  and  like  wife  the 
veflels  of  the  llomach,  fpleen,  mefentery,  and  mefo- 
colon. 

cc.  Thev  are  found  feated  on  all  the  furfaces  of  the 

j  j 

vifcera,  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen ;  but  are  more 
eafily  difcovered  in  brutes.  They  run  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  face,  mufcles  of  the  tongue,  the  ad¬ 
jacent  parts  of  the  neck,  and  thole  parts  of  the  upper 
limbs  which  are  nearelt  the  trunk,  as  far  as  the  bend¬ 
ing  of  the  elbow ;  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
tnediaftinum,  before  and  behind,  and  wherever  we 
find  conglobate  glandules,  either  in  the  neck  or  tho¬ 
rax  :  the  lymphatic  veins  are  alfo  fpread  through  the 
whole  lumbal  region  that  is  contiguous  to  the  aorta, 
the  mefocolon  and  pelvis,  veflels  and  furface  of  the 
tdlicle  ;  and  in  the  lower  limbs,  wherever  they  are 
fupplied  with  conglobate  glandules,  even  to  the  knees. 
Whether  they  extend  further  into  other  parts  through¬ 
out  the  whole  body,  or  through  the  brain,  eyes,  hands, 
feet,  back,  fore  part  of  the  peritonaeum,  &c  ,  remains  as  yet 
undetermined  ;  at  leaft,  there  are  not  examples  enough 
in  the  human  body  upon  which  one  can  depend  to 
evince  the  truth  of  their  exigence.  But  they  are  eve¬ 
ry  where  to  be  found  upon  the  furfaces  of  the  vifcera. 
They  are  almoif  every  where  colleded  into  bundles, 
not  far  from  the  large  blood-veflels.  Thole  from  the 
inferior  limbs,  pelvis,  and  loins,  run  into  one  duct, 
which  is  joined  by  another  bundle  coming  from  the  li¬ 
ver,  fpleen,  and  flomach  ;  and  that  trunk,  at  length, 
becofnes  the  thoracic  dud.  The  fuperior  veflels,  from 
the  whole  extent  of  the  breafl,  the  head,  and  fuperior 
limbs,  empty  themfelves  into  the  fame  dud  towards  its 
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upper  extremity.  They  feem,  however,  likewife  to 
terminate  in  the  red  veins. 

56.  Of  what  fervice  thefe  glands  are  to  the  lym¬ 
phatic  veffels  is  not  well  known.  In  the  fetus  they 
are  fwelied  with  a  milky  liquor,  as  alfo  the  thymus  and 
glandule  renales ;  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  this 
juice  is  poured  out  into  the  cellular  texture.  It  is  ren¬ 
dered  probable  by  late  experiments,  that  fome  kind  of 
juice  is  prepared  in  thefe  glands,  which  is  mixed  with 
the  lymph ;  and  that  a  thin  humour,  injected  into  the 
arteries,  likewife  enters  the  lymphatic  veifels.  By  age,  this 
juice  vanilhes  ;  and  the  glands  themfelves, 'being  dried 
up,  almoft  totally  difappear.  A  very  fudden  fcirrhus 
happening  to  thefe  glands  feerns  to  be  the  caufe  of  their 
decay. 

57.  The  valves  of  thefe  pellucid  veifels  (53.)  are 
compofed  of  two  fetnicircular  membranes,  which  give 
way  to  the  fluid  that  goes  towards  the  larger  trunks  ; 
fo  that,  by  applying  themfelves  clofe  to  the  fides  of  the 
veflfel,  they  leave  a  free  light  or  capacity  through  it. 
But  the  fame  valves,  if  the  contained  liquor  is  prened 
back  towards  the  fmaller  branches  of  the  veflel,  being 
filled  out  therewith,  fwell  or  expand,  fo  as  to  fhut  up 
the  light  of  the  canal. 

C  H  A  P.  IV. 

Of  the  Circulation  or  Motion  of  the  Blool> 
through  the  Arteries  and  Veins. 

58.HIPHE  arteries  and  veins,  which  we  have  hitherto 
JL  defcribed,  contain  either  blood  or  lymph.  The 
red  blood,  whofe  nature  we  ihall  explain  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  fecretion,  fills  the  arteries  and  veins  com¬ 
monly  known,  which  we  call  red ,  or  thofe  of  the  fir  it 
order,  and  which  have  their  origin  in  the  heart.  Thefe 
it  fo  fills  in  a  living  perfon,  that  at  fome  times  they 
are  very  loofely  and  imperfectly  diftended  by  it,  and 
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at  other  times  they  are  rendered  very  full  and  turgid. 
After  death,  the  veins  are  found  fuller  of  blood  than 
the  arteries ;  but  fometimes,  when  the  perfon  has  been 
dead  a  confiderable  time,  the  frnall  veins  have  been 
found  didended  with  air.  But  the  arteries  of  a  dead 
body  commonly  contain  only  a  ftnall  quantity  of  blood. 

59.  This  diftending  blood,  then,  is  rapidly  moved 
through  all  the  veffels  of  a  living  body.  The  truth  of 
which  is  demonftrated  to  us  from  wounds,  by  which 
the  patient  foon  expires,  from  the  lofs  of  fo  much  blood 
as  was  neceffary  for  the  maintenance  of  life  ;  which 
lofs  of  blood  happens  almoft  inflantly  from  the  larger 
arteries,  and  fometimes  very  fuddenly  from  the  fmaller 
ones :  but  from  the  veins,  unlefs  they  are  fome  of  the 
larged,  this  lofs  of  blood  is  more  llow  and  difficult ;  yet 
are  there  not  wanting  inflances  of  fatal  haemorrhages 
from  wounds  of  the  veins,  in  the  inner  corners  of  the 
eyes,  and  thofe  under  the  tongue.  Experiments  made 
upon  living  animals,  fufficiently  evidence  the  impulfe 
and  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is  moved,  particu¬ 
larly  through  the  arteries.  In  the  larger  trunks,  it  runs 
mod  fwiftly  ;  but,  in  the  lead  of  them,  fomewhat  flower. 
And,  in  the  larger  veins,  the  blood’s  celerity  is  lefs  than 
in  the  arterial  trunks,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the 
lights  or  fedtions  of  the  arteries  are  lefs  than  thofe  of 
the  veins,  i.  e.  twice  or  almod  thrice  flower.  Another 
argument  of  the  circulation,  is  the  compreffure  and  re¬ 
laxation  of  a  vein,  whereby  the  motion  of  the  blood  is 
promoted  from  one  valve  to  another  This  motion  of 
the  blood  is,  in  the  veins,  uniform  or  equable  enough  ; 
but,  in  the  arteries,  it  is  alternately  greater  when  the 
veffel  is  more  dilated,  and  lefs  when  it  is  contracted. 
This  is  proved  by  ocular  infpedtion  in  living  animals. 

60.  That  the  motion  the  blood  defcribes  is  a  courfe 
through  the  fanguineous  arteries  into  the  veins,  is  dis¬ 
covered  from  experience.  For,  fird,  it  is  certain,  that 
all  the  arteries  and  veins  communicate  or  open  one  in¬ 
to  the  other  ;  becaufe  often,  from  one,  and  that  a  final! 
artery,  all  the  blood  fhali  run  even  until  death,  and 
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make  all  the  flefh  exceedingly  pale ;  and  this  not  only 
out  of  the  wounded  limb,  but  from  the  whole  body. 
Of  fuch  fatal  examples  we  have  a  number,  from  an  in¬ 
ner  artery  of  the  nofe,  from  the  gums,  a  finger,  tooth, 
cutaneous  pore  enlarged,  from  the  lachrymal  point, 
from  the  wound  of  cupping  on  the  fkin,  and  even  the 
bite  of  a  leach.  There  are,  therefore,  of  courfe,  open 
ways  by  which  the  blood  fpeedily  flows  from  the  venous 
into  the  arterial  fyftem. 

6 1 .  That  the  blood,  again,  in  the  arteries,  flows  from 
the  heart  toward  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  is 
proved  by  the  microfcope,  and  by  a  ligature  on  the  ar¬ 
tery  of  a  living  animal.  For  whatever  artery  fhali  be 
flopped  by  a  ligature,  a  fwelling  enfues  in  that  part  be¬ 
twixt  the  heart  and  the  ligature,  whilft  the  other  part 
is  emptied  beyond  the  ligature,  which  is  the  part  of  the 
artery  more  remote  from  the  heart;  neither  has  it  there 
any  pulfation;  nor,  if  it  be  there  wounded,  will  it  yield 
any  blood.  The  fame  effects  which  we  iee  follow  from 
a  ligature,  are  likewife  often  produced  by  difeafe ;  as 
when  feme  tumour,  by  compreffure,  or  an  aneurifm,  in¬ 
tercepts  the  motion  from  the  heart.  Experiments  of 
this  kind  have  been  made  by  us  on  moft  of  the  arte¬ 
ries  $  anaftomofes,  however,  or  the  blood  flowing 
through  a  neighbouring  branch,  or  the  retroceffion  of 
the  blood  in  a  dying  animal,  form  exceptions  to  this 
rule. 

6 2.  But  for  the  courfe  or  motion  of  the  venous  blood, 
it  has  been  always  more  doubted  of ;  almoft  all  the  an¬ 
cients  have  been  perfuaded,  that  the  blood  in  the  veins 
•flowed  through  them,  either  from  the  heart  or  from 
the  liver,  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Very  few  of  them 
have  known,  that  this  feas  an  error.  Several  of  them 
have,  indeed,  acknowledged  it  to  be  falfe  in  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  vein.  But  that  the  blood  did  not  move  from  the 
heart  in  the  vena  cava  was  known  to  ft  ill  fewer  anato- 
mifts  of  the  ancients ;  perhaps  only  to  Andreas,  Cs- 
falpinus,  and  (from  an  extraordinary  accident)  to  Vefa- 
}ius, 
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63.  Dr  William  Harvey  is  the  firft  who  experi¬ 
mentally  afferted  the  motion  of  the  blood  returning  in 
the  veins  to  the  heart,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render 
the  whole  intelligible,  and  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of 
it.  And,  firft,  the  valves  of  the  veins  lead  us  to  this 
truth  :  for  the  common  ufe  or  office  of  thefe  valves  is, 
to  determine  the  prefiure  that  is  given  from  any  quar¬ 
ter  upon  the  veins,  towards  the  heart,  by  allowing  no 
opportunity  to  the  venous  blood,  that  has  once  entered 
the  trunk,  which  they  intercept,  to  flow  back  to  the 
branches.  For,  fmce  the  covering  (paces  of  the  valves 
open  upwards  towards  the  heart,  the  blood  enters  into 
and  expands  them.  'Thus  thofe  parts  of  the  valves 
which  ftand  out  with  a  free  motion  within  the  light  of 
the  vein,  approach  each  other  towards  the  axis,  until 
the  oppofite  Tides,  by  meeting  together,  fhut  up  the 
tube.  This  we  know  from  inflations,  ligatures,  and 
injections  of  the  veins  ;  for  you  never  can  force  a  li¬ 
quor  eafily  into  the  veins  by  urging  it  againft,  or  con¬ 
trary  to,  their  valves.  They  do  not,  indeed,  every 
where  fhut  up  the  whole  cavity  of  the  veins ;  but  where 
they  fhut  not  clofe,  they  always  intercept  the  greateft 
part  of  the  light. 

64.  Another  office  of  the  valves  in  the  veins  feems 
to  be  for  fuftaining  the  weight  of  the  blood,  that  its 
upper  columns  may  not  gravitate  upon  the  lower  ;  nor 
the  blood,  flowing  through  the  trunks,  make  too  great 
a  rehftance  againft  that  which  follows  it  through  the 
branches.  For  if,  from  the  flower  return  of  the  blood 
into  the  veins,  its  weight  or  prefiure  (hall,  in  any  part, 
much  exeqed  the  impulfe  that  drives  it  on,  fo  as  to  caufe 
fome  part  of  the  column  to  defeend  by  its  weight  ;  it  is, 
in  that  cafe,  immediately  catched,  and  fuftained  in  its 
relapfe  by  the  next  adjacent  valve,  which  hinders  it 
from  urging  againft  the  next  fucceeding  column,  and 
affords  time  and  opportunity  for  fome  contiguous 
mufcle,  by  its  preffure  or  concuflion,  to  fend  forward 
the  faid  column.  And  this  is  the  reafon  why  valves 
3 re  placed  in  veins  of  the  limbs  and  neck  ;  in  which 
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parts  they  are  both  more  numerous  and  more  robufl 
than  elfewhere.  And  this  is  the  caufe  of  varices,  when 
the  blood,  entering  the  hollow  valves,  urges  their  folid 
convexity  downwards,  and  makes  the  vein  dilate  in  that 
part.  Likewife,  in  mufcular  motion,  the  valves  occa- 
iion  the  whole  preiiure  which  the  veins  then  fuftain, 
to  forward  the  due  courfe  of  the  blood  towards  the 
heart. 

65.  Moreover,  the  valves,  placed  in  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  heart ,  have  fuch  a  fabric,  as  we  (hall  here¬ 
after  fee,  that  they  freely  permit  blood,  flatus,  or  wax, 
to  pafs  from  the  venous  trunks  of  the  cava  into  the  heart, 
but  deny  any  pailage  from  the  heart  again  into  the 
veins. 

66.  Again,  ligatures ,  in  a  living  perfon,  may  make 
the  thing  more  evident.  When  the  veins  of  the  limbs 
are  tied,  either  by  defign  or  accident,  with  the  limb  it- 
f elf  about  the  hams,  arms,  ancles,  or  wrifts,  the  limb  be¬ 
low  the  ligature  fweils,  the  veins  fill  and  diffend  them- 
themfelves,  and  when  opened  make  a  free  difcharge  of 
blood  :  but,  at  the  fame  time,  nothing  of  this  kind  hap¬ 
pens  above  the  ligature,  nor  are  any  of  the  veins  to  be 
feen  there.  The  fame  phenomenon  happens  when  the 
veins  are  compreffed  by  fwelled  and  fcirrhous  glandules 
in  the  vifcera ;  and  from  polypufes  the  veins  are  often 
largely  fwelled,  or  enlarged  into  tumours.  Thefe  liga¬ 
tures  will  ferve  to  keep  the  blood  in  any  limb  round 
which  they  are  tied,  that  it  may  not  return  to  the  heart 
and  be  loft  through  a  wound  in  another  part. 

67.,  The  experiments  to  prove  this  courfe  of  the 
blood,  which  have  been  made  in  living  animals,  are  ftill 
more  accurate.  From  them,  even  from  our  own,  it 
appears,  that,  by  tying  any  vein,  in  a  living  animal,  near 
the  cava,  or  belonging  to  the  pulmonary  veins,  that  part 
always  fweils  which  is  molt  remote  from  the  heart,  all 
below  the  ligature  appearing  dift ended  with  the  retained 
blood,  while  above  and  next  the  heart  they  are  pale  and 
flaccid.  Laftly,  if  the  arteries  are  tied  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  veins,  thefe  laft  remain  flaccid  and  empty ;  but, 
v  upon 
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upon  removing  the  ligature  from  the  arteries,  the  veins 
are  immediately  filled.  In  like  manner,  the  infufion  of 
poifons  or  medicinal  liquors  lhew,  that,  into  whatever 
vein  you  injedt  chemical  acid  fplrits,  the  blood  is  driven 
along  with  the  force  of  the  poifon  to  the  heart  itfelf. 
Rut  when,  from  this  caufe,  the  brain  is  affedled  with  the 
narcotic  virtue  of  opium,  and  the  inteftines  and  ftomach 
with  the  virtue  of  purgatives  and  emetics,  this  is  a  de- 
monff ration  that  the  blood,  with  which  thefe  fub fiances 
were  mixed,  had  paffed  through  the  ramifications  of 
the  veins  to  the  heart,  and  from  thence  through  the 
whole  body. 

69.  Another  proof  we  have  in  the  transfufions  of 
blood  ;  in  which  all  the  vital  gore  from  the  arteries  of 
one  animal  is  urged  into  the  veins  of  another  exhaufled 
of  blood,  whereby  the  heart,  arteries,  and  empty  veins 
of  the  latter  become  fo  turgid  and  well  replenifhed, 
that  they  work  the  whole  machine  of  the  animal  with 
a  remarkable  degree  of  vivacity,  or  even  caufe  it  to  la¬ 
bour  by  a  plethora. 

70.  But  that  the  blood  paffes  from  the  leaf!  arteries 
into  the  leaff  veins,  we  are  clearly  taught  by  anatomical 
injection  ;  where,  by  one  arterial  trunk,  we  eafily  fill  all 
the  arteries  and  veins,  almofl  throughout  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy  ;  provided  the  liquor  be  watery  or  very  fluxile,  fo 
as  to  pafs  eafily  in  the  veffels  of  the  head,  mefentery, 
heart,  and  lungs. 

71.  Laflly,  the  microfcope  has  put  the  matter  beyond 
all  doubt  in  the  pellucid  tails,  feet,  and  mefenteries,  of 
animals  ;  where  we  fee,  that  the  blood,  brought  to  the 
extreme  parts  by  the  arteries,  is  poured  either  into  fmali 
veins,  continuous  with  the  reflexed  artery,  or  elfe  goes 
through  branches  of  the  arterial  trunk  into  the  parallel 
communicating  vein,  by  which  it  goes  on  to  the  parts 
neareft  the  heart.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  blood 
paffes,  as  well  into  the  leafl  veins,  which  are  capable  of 
receiving  only  one  globule,  as  into  thofe  that  are  fome- 
what  larger,  being  able  to  admit  two  or  more  globules 
to  advance  forward  in  a  bread,  But,  that  there  is  no 
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fpongy  or  parenchymous  interpofition  betwixt  the  ar¬ 
teries  and  veins,  in  the  general  courfe  of  the  circula¬ 
tion,  is  proved  both  from  microfcopes  and  injections. 
For,  if  there  were  any  fuch  parenchyma  or  fpongy  mafs 
betwixt  the  arteries  and  veins,  the  hardening  injections 
would  fhow  it,  by  appearing  extravalared  in  a  like  un- 
fhapen  mafs. 

72.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  is,  therefore,  now 
received  as  a  medical  truth  by  every  one  ;  namely,  that 
all  the  blood  of  the  human  body  is  carried  through  the 
aorta,  from  the  left  cavity  of  the  heart,  to  the  extreme 
parts  or  converging  ends  of  the  arterial  branches ;  from 
whence  the  whole  mafs  is  again  transmitted  into  the 
lead  veins,  which  convey  it  to  the  larger,  and  from 
them  into  the  cava  and  heart  itfelf ;  in  which  courfe  it 
perpetually  goes  and  returns  during  life. 

73.  Yet  there  are  fome  indances  where,  by  paffions 
of  the  mind,  a  hidden  revulfion  by  copious  blood-let¬ 
ting,  or  a  vafcular  convulfion,  the  blood  has  been  forced 
to  recede  back  from  the  fmaller  into  the  larger  arteries. 
And,  on  the  other  fide,  where  an  obftruction  being 
formed  above  the  valves,  the  blood  has  been  known  to 

j 

hide  back  from  the  venous  trunks  into  their  fmaller 
branches.  But  then  thefe  accidents  are  very  momen- 

J 

taneous  or  fudaen,  nd  the  blood  foon  returns  into  its 
natural  courfe.  Thefe  things  happen  mod  frequently 
in  the  abdomen  and  vena  portarum. 

74.  The  courfe  of  the  humours  in  the  lymphatic 
veins  which  have  valves,  appears  both  from  the  nature 
of  thole  veins,  and  from  ligatures:  for  every  lymphatic 
vein  tied,  fwells  betwixt  the  fmaller  extremities  of  it 
and  the  thoracic  du£t ;  but  grows  flaccid  betwixt  the 
laid  duel  and  the  ligature.  All  the  valves  in  thefe,  like 
thofe  of  the  blood-veins,  give  a  free  pafFage  for  flatus 
and  mercury  to  flow  to  the  thoracic  hudt :  but  they 
make  a  refinance,  and  often  an  obdinate  one,  to  any 
return  the  other  way ;  although  fometimes  they  have 
been  known  to  yield. 

75.  The  vapours  that  moiden  the  whole  cellular  fub- 
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fiance,  the  fleams  of  the  abdomen  and  other  venters, 
are  all  thus  drank  up  by  the  leaf!  pellucid  veins,  and  fo 
conveyed  along  to  the  blood-veins,  that  their  contained 
juices  may  pafs  on  to  the  heart :  and  from  thence  it  is, 
that  an  cedema  enfues  when  a  vein  is  compreifed  by  a 
ligature  ;  becaufe,  by  intercepting  the  courfe  of  the  ab- 
forbing  veins  by  the  ligature,  the  vapours  Magnate  un- 
abforbed.  In  the  other  finaller  vefiels,  we  can  make 
no  experiments :  but  they  appear  conformable  to  what 
we  have  laid,  both  by  reafon  and  analogy;  and  are  like- 
wile  lupported  by  the  experiments  of  water  or  other  li¬ 
quors,  abforbed  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  inteflines,  tho¬ 
rax,  and  pulmonary  veficles. 

76.  All  juices,  therefore,  in  the  human  body,  are 
drove  out  of  the  heart  into  the  aorta ;  from  whence  they 
are  all  returned  again  to  the  heart  by  the  leaf!  veins  ; 
thofe  humours  only  excepted,  which  are  exhaled  or 
difcharged  without  fide  the  cavities  of  the  body,  T«> 
complete  this  circle,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  find  out  a 
courfe  for  the  blood,  from  the  right  to  the  left  cavities 
of  the  heart :  but  then  this  fuppofes  us  to  be  firfl:  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  hiflory  of  the  heart,  and  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  velfels. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Heart, 

77.  r  I  ^  HE  fabric  of  the  thorax ,  compofed  of  bones 
JL  and  cartilages,  in  general  refembles  a  trun¬ 
cated  cone,  as  we  fhall  hereafter  declare  more  at  large. 
The  lateral  parts  of  this  cone  are  two  membranous 
bags,  terminated  above  by  an  obtisfe  end  at  the  firfl:  rib, 
where  they  lie  very  near  together,  and  are  diftinguifh- 
ed  only  by  the  interpofed  cellular  fubflance.  The  ob¬ 
liquity  of  the  plane,  dividing  thefe  two  bags,  is  fuch, 
that  the  right  is  much  the  broadeft,  and  adheres  in  its 
defcent  all  along  to  the  whole  middle  of  the  fternum  ; 
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but,  in  its  defcent,  is  inclined  to  the  left  fide,  and  comes 
from  the  margin  of  the  fternum  itfelf ;  while  the  left 
bag  defcends,  not  from  the  fternum,  but  from  the  car¬ 
tilaginous  ends  of  the  ribs.  The  inner  central  ftdes  of 
thefe  bags,  oppofed  one  againft  the  other,  make  up 
what  anatoinifts  call  the  mediaftinum.  Thefe  bags  have 
no  where  any  communication  one  with  the  other ;  fo 
that  the  right  may  be  opened,  and  the  lungs  therein 
may  be  deftroyed,  without  injuring  the  left.  But  the 
firnple  denfe  membrane,  which  forms  thefe  bags,  out¬ 
wardly  invefted  with  the  cellular  fubftance,  is  called  the 
pleura  ;  being  harder  than  the  peritonaeum,  efpecially 
where  it  adheres  to  the  back ;  but  is  fomewhat  foftcr 
in  its  fore  part,  and  is  alrnoft  deftitute  of  feeling.  The 
capacity  of  the  mediaftinum,  or  that  interval  which  lies 
betwixt  the  right  and  left  bag,  broadeft  above,  and 
likewife  below,  contains  the  thymus,  and  Tome  conglo¬ 
bate  glandules,  fat,  and  veffels,  and,  in  foine  difeafes, 

PUS.  '  ; 

78.  Below,  the  fame  bags,  growing  broader,  depart 
one  from  the  other,  and  leave  a  capacity  through  the 
whole  middle  part  of  their  extent,  by  which  the  faid 
bags  are  divided  one  from  the  other.  And  this  capacity 
is  that  of  the  pericardium.  But  the  bags  of  the  pleura 
on  each  Tide  the  pericardium,  defending  both  before 
and  behind  it,  terminate  finally  on  the  diaphragm,  a- 
bout  the  fifth  or  fixth  rib  ;  and  on  this  their  bafe  is  cut 
off  obliquely,  fo  that  each  cavity  is  before  fhorter  in  the 
fore  part,  as  behind  they  defend  longer  and  lower,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  hollow  in  the  upper  part.  With¬ 
in  thefe  bags,  then,  play  the  dilatable  lungs.  The  back 
parts  likewife  of  thefe  bags  are  more  tender  ;  and  tho* 
they  ly  near  to  each  other,  are  yet  feparated  by  the  cel¬ 
lular  fubftance,  which  terminates  in  the  pericardium, 
and  includes  the  aorta,  together  with  the  cefophagus ; 
and  this  we  call  the  pofterior  mediaftinum.  The  trian¬ 
gular  productions  of  the  Tides  of  the  mediaftinum  form 
the  ligaments  of  both  lobes  of  the  lungs. 

79,  The  pericardium,  or  third  bag,  which  firft  the 
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cellular  fubftance,  and  then  the  conjoined  pleura,  loofe- 
ly  cover  on  all  Tides  as  an  outer  coat,  touches  the  fter- 
num  indeed  but  by  a  very  fmall  part ;  lince  the  lungs, 
when  diftended,  cover  the  heart  alrnoft  wholly  before, 
and  interpofe  betwixt  the  (lernum  and  pericardium  in 
their  lower  part ;  and  the  mediaftinum,  gradually  de¬ 
parting  towards  the  left  fide,  forms  altogether  a  narrow 
interval  under  the  lower  end  of  the  thymus,  clofe  to 
which  the  lungs  meet  on  each  fide :  but  this  vital  fitu- 
ation  you  will  alter  or  corrupt,  unlefs  you  are  very  care¬ 
ful  in  your  manner  of  opening  the  thorax.  The  peri¬ 
cardium  has  a  broad,  but  fomewhat  rounding,  bafis, 
adhering  to  the  tendinous  part  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
by  a  fmall  part  to  the  flefhy  fubftance  of  the  feptum  on 
the  left  fide,  about  the  fifth  or  fixth  rib.  In  young  fub- 
jects  it  adheres  more  laxly ;  but,  in  adults,  very  firmly, 
by  the  cellular  fubftance  fpreading  broader  to  the  right, 
and  narrower  towards  the  left.  It  is  fomewhat  larger 
than  the  heart;  which,  therefore,  may  move  freely 
therein.  This  membranous  capfule,  or  fence  of  the 
heart,  was  never  known  to  be  abfent. 

80.  Upwards  the  pericardium  grows  gradually  nar¬ 
rower,  ending  above  the  heart  in  an  obtufe  conical  ap¬ 
pendix,  extended  over  the  coats  of  the  large  blood- 
veifels  almofl  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  fternum.  It 
adheres  firfl  to  the  inferior  branch  of  the  right  fupe- 
rior  pulmonary  vein  ;  then  to  the  vena  cava  ;  after 
that  to  the  aorta,  on  its  accefiion  to  which  it  rifes  high¬ 
er  up;  then  it  adheres  to  the  defcending  trunk  of  the 
fame  veffel,  and  to  the  dudtus  arteriofus  ;  from  hence 
it  is  fpread  upon  the  left  branch  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  then  on  both  branches  of  the  left  fuperior  pul¬ 
monary  vein.  On  the  back  part  it  is  again  attached 
to  the  right  pulmonary  vein ;  then  to  the  left  finus,  to 
both  pulmonary  veins  on  the  left  fide,  and  to  the  auri¬ 
cle  of  the  fame  fide  ;  from  thence  it  proceeds  a  long 
way  from  the  pulmonary  vein  even  to  the  inferior  ca¬ 
va,  then  to  the  feptum  of  the  finufes,  then  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  cava.  Befides,  it  goes  to  the  pulmonary  arte- 
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ry,  its  right  branch,  and  the  aorta  under  the  origin  of 
the  large  branches,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  furround 
both  arteries  with  a  cylindrical  production  of  its  fub- 
ftance,  whence  it  appears  like  a  kind  of  partition  be¬ 
tween  every  two  neighbouring  veflels.  Thus  alfo  it 
contains  the  vena  cava  fuperior  as  in  a  ring,  the  ante¬ 
rior  and  poflerior  cavities  of  the  pericardium  being 
freely  continued  between  that  vein  and  the  aorta.  In 
like  manner  it  furrounds  the  inferior  cava.  But  this 
(heath,  by  which  the  veflels  are  furrounded,  preferves 
its  nature  only  for  a  fhort  fpace,  and  immediately  re¬ 
turns  to  the  heart  with  thofe  large  veflels  to  which  it 
ferved  as  an  external  coat.  It  alfo  fends  a  cellular  fa¬ 
bric  like  a  (heath,  along  with  the  great  arteries  and 
veins,  to  the  lungs. 

81.  The  arteries  of  the  pericardium  are  either  from 
thofe  of  the  thymus,  which  accompany  the  upper  and 
lower  phrenic  nerves,  or  from  the  larger  phrenic  arte¬ 
ries,  from  the  branches  of  the  mammaries  and  media- 
ilinals,  the  bronchial,  cefophageal  and  poflerior  me- 
diaftinal  arteries,  or  from  the  coronaries  which  inofcu- 
late  with  the  bronchials  and  others.  The  venous  trunks 
of  the  pericardium  have  a  like  origination,  but  appear 
with  moll  evident  anaftomofes  from  thofe  of  the  right 
into  the  others  of  the  left  fide.  The  nerves  of  the  pe¬ 
ricardium  are  from  the  fuperflcial  branches  of  the  car¬ 
diacs. 

82.  That  which  makes  the  proper  fubftance  of  the 
pericardium,  is  a  ftrong,  white,  compact  membrane, 
more  robuft  than  the  aorta  itfelf,  through  which  the 
nerves  of  the  heart  and  home  Anal!  veflels  defcend. 
Its  outer  furface,  being  fpread  with  the  cellular  fub¬ 
ftance,  gives  it  there  a  fomewhat  rough  appearance, 
while  internally  it  appears  highly  polifhed,  and  mob 
flened  on  all  hides  by  a  watery  vapour.  This  vapour, 
which  we  have,  times  without  number,  obferved  in 
the  living  animal,  compofes  fome,  though  naturally  a 
very  fmall  quantity,  of  a  water  within  the  pericar¬ 
dium  -}  which  is  either  limpid,  yellowilh,  or  reddifh, 
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and  fubvifcid  or  gelatinous  ;  by  difeafe,  it  is  fometimes 
increafed  to  an  immenfe  quantity;  yet  the  exigence  of 
j'uch  a  water  here  is  injudicioufly  denied  by  fome. 
The  water  of  the  pericardium  is  of  a  lymphatic  na¬ 
ture  ;  becaufe,  by  the  heat  of  fire,  it  hardens  into  a 
jelly  ;  and  from  hence  fmall  fibres  and  a  cellular  fub- 
liance  are  often  found,  in  fome  difeafes,  mixed  with 
the  natural  vifcous  humour  which  every  where  exfudes 
from  the  heart  and  its  pericardium.  This  liquor  is  fe- 
parated,  without  any  intermediate  glandules,  or  any  vi- 
fible  pores,  from  the  fmall  exhaling  arteries  of  the 
heart,  auricles,  and  pericardium  ;  as  may  be  proved 
by  a  fimilar  tranfudation  of  water  or  fifh-glue  injeCted 
into  the  large  arteries. 

83.  The  ije  of  the  pericardium  is  to  contain  the 
heart,  along  with  this  vapour  ;  and  to  fupport  and 
flrengthen  it  as  a  fulcrum  or  prop,  that,  in  contraction, 
the  fibres  of  the  heart  may  be  drawn  together  without 
diftorting  the  large  blood-veffels,  and  that  it  may  lei's 
fluctuate  like  a  pendulum  every  way  by  altering  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  body.  For  thefe  reafons,  we  find  it  in  all  ani¬ 
mals  that  have  a  true  heart.  A  watery  vapour  here  be¬ 
dews  the  heart,  hotter  and  quicker  moved  than  other 
parts,  fo  as  to  hinder  attrition  and  cohefion  betwixt  it  and 
the  pericardium  ;  but,  when  this  vapour  is  dried  up  or 
deficient,  the  pericardium  adheres  either  to  fome  one 
part  only  of  the  heart,  or  to  its  whole  furface,  fo  that 
it  fometimes  feems  to  be  entirely  wanting. 

84.  Nature  hath  given  a  heart  to  moft  animals,  even  to 
many  infeCts  and  worms :  to  others  fhe  hath  denied  it ;  and 
thefe  are  the  mofl  fimple  of  all  animals,  although  large, 
feeing  they  are  irritable  throughout  their  whole  body, 
as,  for  inffance,  the  prickly  hydra.  To  thofe  animals 
who  have  no  heart,  veflels  are  alfo  denied. 

85.  The  veins  which  carry  back  the  blood  from  the 
whole  body  to  the  heart,  if  we  except  thofe  of  the 
lungs,  are  reducible  to  two.  The  cava  is  improperly 
named  in  the  lingular  by  anatomifls,  fmce  it  is  no 
where,  or  for  a  very  fhort  fpace,  one  Angle  trunk* 
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The  lower  of  the  two  large  veins,  which  is  the  biggeft 
of  them  in  man,  afeends  immediately  above  the  dia- 
phragm  from  the  right  fide,  towards  which  it  is  a  little 
convex  or  gibbous,  to  its  union  with  the  upper  cava, 
and,  together  with  that  in  its  back  part,  forms  a  mid¬ 
dle  partition  betwixt  the  right  and  left  finus :  but  the 
left  fide  of  the  venous  tube  degenerates  into  the  right 
auricle,  whofe  fibres  are  a  continuation  from  thofe  of 
the  cava.  What  we  have  here  faid  of  the  lower  cava 
is  aifo  true  of  the  upper. 

86.  Thus,  by  the  meeting  of  the  upper  and  lower 
cava,  a  firms  or  cavity  is  formed  with  a  convexity  to 
the  right,  and  inwardly  filled  with  flrong,  flefhy  fibres, 
detached  betwixt  the  two  fimple  membranes,  and  va- 
rioufly  interwove.  But  the  fame  cavity,  to  the  left 
and  fore  part,  dilates  forwards  into  an  alrnofl  perpendi¬ 
cularly  oblong  or  oval  form,  and  terminates  above  with 
a  blind- pointed  end,  which  is  free  from  adhefion  with 
the  heart,  and  lies  incumbent  on  the  great  artery. 
This  cavity  alfo,  like  the  former,  has  plenty  of  flefhy 
fibres  placed  betwixt  two  very  thin  membranes,  almoft 
in  a  parallel  pofition  ;  and  thefe  form  a  kind  of  arch 
extended  from  the  right  to  the  left  edge  of  the  whole 
cavity,  and  round  the  anterior  half  cylinder  of  this 
cavity;  and  thefe  mufcular  arches  are  connected  toge¬ 
ther  by  fome  of  the  leaf!  fibres.  This  anterior  and 
ftringy  part  of  the  cavity  is  called  the  auricle  ;  but  that 
to  the  right  and  poflerior  part  is  called  the  firms :  it  is 
thin  at  the  partition  of  the  auricles,  and  likewife  be¬ 
tween  the  oval  ring  and  where  the  vena  cava  enters  the 
heart.  In  this  appendix  there  feem  to  be  three  large 
mufcles,  the  anterior,  poflerior,  and  inferior. 

87.  In  the  partition  which  feparates  the  two  auricles, 
the  bafis  lying  in  the  middle  between  the  two  venae 
cavae  is  depreffed  to  the  left  fide,  more  on  the  upper, 
and  lefs  on  the  under  part;  and,  at  its  bafis,  the  par¬ 
tition  is  exceedingly  thin.  I  fhall  call  it  the  ovalfoffa .  It 
is  bounded  on  both  Tides  by  a  flefhy  column,  by  the 
union  of  which  an  arch  is  formed  at  top,  while  the 
thinner  parts  at  bottom  are  turned  backwards  to  meet 
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one  another.  This  I  call  the  oval  ring;  others,  the 
iflhmus . 

8  8.  Where  the  lower  cava  opens  into  the  right  au¬ 
ricle,  from  the  tumid  column  of  the  left  fide  of  the  fo-r 
ramen  ovale  arifes  a  moon-like  membrane,  naturally 
complete  in  its  figure,  and  from  its  thinnefs  in  adults 
fometimes  net-like  :  and  this  being  extended  round  the 
lower  edge  of  the  auricule,  grows  thinner  all  the  way 
as  it  is  incurvated  to  the  right;  but  does  not  quite  fur- 
round  half  of  the  auricular  circumference,  the  cavity 
of  which  it  ferves  like  a  partition  to  divide  from  the 
vena  cava.  This  is  called  Euflachiusys  valve .  The 
oval  foramen  we  fhall  defcribe  hereafter. 

89.  The  blood  of  the  two  venas  cavae  is  propelled  by 
a  mufcular  force,  in  either  vein,  into  this  atrium  or  porch 
of  the  heart,  compofed  of  the  finus  and  auricle.  Thefe 
veins,  as  far  as  they  lie  within  the  bread,  are  endowed 
with  ftrong  and  irritable  mufcular  fibres,  by  whofe  con¬ 
traction  the  blood  is  driven  into  the  neighbouring  auricle. 

90.  In  like  manner,  the  auricle,  being  irritated,  is  con- 
traded  on  all  fides.  And  firff ,  by  aconftriCtion  of  its  muf¬ 
cular  fibres,  the  anterior  femicylinder  of  the  auricle  is 
reduced  to  a  plane  ;  while  the  fame  fibres,  by  their  con¬ 
traction,  bring  back  the  middle  arch  towards  the  ante¬ 
rior  extremity  or  beginning  of  the  heart,  and  likewife 
towards  its  pofterior  extremity  or  finus.  Then  the  ap¬ 
pendix  to  the  auricle  defcends,  and  is  contracted  tranf- 
verfely  by  itfelf,  while  the  lower  part  afcends ;  and  thus 
the  auricle  becomes  fhorter.  Again,  the  left  edge  turns 
evidently  to  the  right,  and  the  right  edge  a  little  to 
the  left ;  and  thus  the  auricle  is  rendered  narrower. 
Thus  the  blood  of  both  cavse,  being  mixed  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  beginning  of  the  heart  now  difincumber- 
ed,  is  drove  through  the  edges  of  the  open  valve,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  urge  the  valves  of  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle  clofe  to  the  fides  of  the  heart.  But  the  blood  is 
now  hindered  from  returning  again  into  the  lower  ca¬ 
va,  both  by  the  contraction  of  the  auricle,  the  re¬ 
finance  of  the  fucceeding  blood  from  the  abdomen 
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and  of  the  Euftachian  valve  ;  and  upwards  it  is  hinder¬ 
ed  from  afcending,  both  by  the  motion  and  weight  of 
the  confequent  blood.  It  is  driven  back,  however,  on 
bcth  hides,  if  there  happens  to  be  any  obdacle  in  the 
lungs. 

91.  The  figure  of  the  heart  itfelf,  in  home  meafure, 
refembles  half  a  cone,  if  the  cone  be  fplit  into  two 
longitudinally  in  the  direftion  of  its  axis.  It  is  aimed 
triangular  ;  only  the  end  of  it  is  obtufe,  and  the  lower 
fide  of  it  is  flattened  in  proportion  to  the  diaphragm  oil 
which  it  lies  incumbent,  and  is  thereby  fuflained.  Rut 
the  convex  furface  of  the  cone  is  fo  inclined  within 
the  pericardium,  under  the  great  blood-veflfels,  as  fuf- 
fices  to  place  its  thicker  fetnicircular  curvature,  which 
modern  anatomifts  call  its  obtufe  margin ,  directed  to  the 
upper  and  to  the  left  fide  of  the  bread  :  in  its  lower 
and  anterior  part,  the  heart  is  alfo  extenuated  into  a 
kind  of  edge,  which  is  called  its  acute  margin ;  but  the 
point  is  turned  a  little  forewards.  This  is  the  general 
fituation  of  it  in  mankind  ;  but,  in  brutes,  the  heart  be¬ 
ing  alrnod  parallel  to  the  larger  axis  of  the  thorax,  its 
apex  or  tips  only  extend  to  touch  the  diaphragm. 

92.  The  whole  heart  is  hollow,  having  its  anterior , 
formerly  called  its  right  ventricle ,  communicating  into 
the  right  auricle  and  finus,  which  is  broad,  and  fha- 
ped  like  the  fourth  part  of  a  cone  ;  not  fo  long  as 
the  poderior  left  ventricle,  but  larger  ;  and  it  terminates 
in  the  fhorter  tip  of  the  bifurcated  apex  of  the  heart. 
The  mouth  of  this  ventricle,  where  it  opens  into  the 
auricle,  is  elliptical ;  and  terminated  by  a  white  gluti¬ 
nous  margin,  more  callous  than  tendinous  :  over  this, 
plates  of  mufcular  fibres  are  fpread,  and  fome  fat  lies 
outwardly  upon  thefe. 

93.  From  this  callous  margin  is  extended,  within  the 
heart,  a  membranous  ring,  formed  by  a  reduplication 
of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  auricle,  extended  fo 
as  to  float  within  the  ventricle,  to  which  it  was  before 
continuous.  But  this  fame  ring,  in  that  part  which 
fluctuates  in  the  ventricle,  Is  fo  fplit  or  divided  into 
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three  unequal  triangular  portions,  that  you  may,  in 
fome  meafure,  give  them  the  name  of  valves,  and 
count  three  of  them  in  number,  although  they  are,  in 
fad,  only  continued  parts  from  one  broader  ring. 
Thefe  were,  by  the  ancients,  named  triglochines ,  or  /n- 
cufpid  valves. 

94.  That  part  of  thefe  valves  which  lies  next  to  the 
fides  of  the  heart  is  drengthened  by  tendinous  fibres, 
which,  meeting  together  in  their  courfe,  are  inferted 
by  very  drong  cords,  partly  into  the  Tides  of  the  heart, 
and  partly  into  papillary  or  cylindric  mufcles,  which 
arife  upward  from  the  left  fide  of  the  right  ventricle 
towards  its  righr  fide.  The  larged  of  thefe  mufcular 
columns  is  that  which  anfwers  to  the  bigged  of  the 
valves,  which  is  both  the  uppermod  and  that  which 
anfwers  to  the  adjacent  mouth  of  the  pulmonary  arte¬ 
ry.  The  lead  of  them  is  the  lowed,  and  is  fituated 
before  the  acute  margin. 

95.  The  ufefulnefs  of  this  valve  is  evident  enough  ; 
for  the  right  auricle  (90.)  being  contraded,  the  blood 
contained  in  the  right  porch  of  the  heart,  at  the  loofe  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  auricle,  being  impelled  from  the  circum¬ 
ference  towards  the  axis,  like  a  wedge,  feparates  the 
pendulous  portions  of  the  ring,  called  tricufpid  valves , 
and  preffes  them  to  the  Tides  of  the  heart.  Thus  is 
filled  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  while  the  upper- 
mofl  valve  (94.)  fhuts  the  pulmonary  artery,  led  the 
blood,  by  the  weak  impulfe  of  the  auricle,  fhould  flow 
into  that  artery ;  the  blood  thus  received,  and  con¬ 
fined  within  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  is,  by  the 
drong  contradion  thereof,  more  powerfully  expelled 
into  the  artery. 

9 6.  The  fendble  flefh  of  the  heart,  being  irritated 
by  the  quantity  and  weight  of  this  warm  blood,  is 
thereby  folicited  to  a  contradion  :  for  that  the  heart, 
being  irritated,  will  contrad  itfelf  in  a  perfon  dying, 
or  even  lately  dead,  is  proved  by  injedions  of  water, 
and  inflations  of  air,  whereby  the  heart,  then  quiefcent, 
is  recalled  to  its  motion. 

97.  The 
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97.  The  heart’s  motion  is  performed  by  mufcular 
fibres ;  the  originations  of  which,  in  general,  are  from 
rings  formed  of  the  cellular  fubflance,  compacted  into 
a  callous  ligament,  agreeable  to  the  defcription  given 
in  92.  and  with  which  all  the  larger  blood-veflels,  at 
their  opening  into  the  heart,  are  furrounded.  From 
thence  the  fibres  which  arife  defcend  gradually  in  an 
oblique  winding  courfe  towards  the  left  fide,  and  for¬ 
ward  to  the  apex,  in  many  diftind  plates,  and  fome- 
times  a  little  traverfing  each  other,  the  middle  ones 
being  the  mod  tranfverfe,  while  the  outermofl  and  in- 
nermoft  defcend  in  a  ftraighter  line.  In  the  flat  fide 
of  the  heart  (91.)  there  are  few  fibres;  and  fo  thin, 
that,  when  you  have  removed  the  fat,  the  cavity  ap¬ 
pears  almoft  uncovered.  That  which  is  called  the  left 
ventricle  is,  however,  very  firmly  invefted  by  the 
fibres ;  which,  after  furrounding  the  fame  ventricle, 
form  a  flight  decufi'ation  in  the  feptum  cordis  with  the 
fibres  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  are  interwoven  with 
them.  Some  of  thefe  fibres  defcend  into  the  cavities 
of  the  ventricles,  and  form  there  the  flefliy  columns 
mentioned  at  94.  Others,  at  the  tip  of  the  heart,  are 
wound  in  a  vortical  or  whirling  pofition,  the  two  horns 
ending  by  a  ftrong  fafciculus  or  bunch  in  each  ventricle. 
A  very  thin  and  fmooth  membrane  covers  the  external 
and  internal  furface  of  thefe  fibres  ;  but  the  external 
membrane,  efpecially  where  it  is  fpread  over  the  coro¬ 
nary  vefiels,  contains  much  fat  beneath  it.  I  have,  for 
my  own  part,  not  been  able  to  diftinguifh  any  thing 
more  particular  in  the  mufcular  fabric  of  the  heart, 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  evidence  ;  becaufe  it  is 
the  peculiar  property  of  the  fibres  in  the  heart  to  join 
together  in  branchy  appendices  or  heaps,  in  fo  firidl 
union,  that  they  cannot  be  feparated  without  lacera¬ 
tion  . 

98.  But  there  are  feveral  eminent  anatomifts,  whofe 
ingenuity  and  communicative  freedom  I  refpeft,  wfio 
have  reprefented  and  defcribed  thofe  fibres  difplayed 
and  feparated  ;  namely,  the  external  fibres  of  the 
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heart,  common  to  both  ventricles,  defeending  to  the 
tip,  and  then,  taking  another  courfe,  to  infert  them- 
felves  into  the  feptum  ;  others  again,  at  the  tip,  to 
perforate  the  left  ventricle,  and  return,  in  a  contrary 
courfe,  to  the  bafis,  along  the  inner  furface  of  the  faid 
ventricle.  But  the  middle  fibres,  betwixt  the  afore- 
faid  inner  and  outermofl  ones,  being  varioufly  inclined 
towards  the  bafis,  they  form  the  feptum.  And  others 
have  given  us  figures  and  deferiptions  of  Rill  different 
orders  of  fibres,  of  which  the  outermoR  run  counter 
to  the  innermoR,  while  the  intermediate  are  tranf- 
verfe.  Which  deferiptions,  as  they  are  not  much  dif¬ 
ferent  from  my  own  obfervations,  I  fhall  make  no  op- 
pofition  to,  although  I  have  never  been  able  to  fee  this 
difpofition  of  them  fufficiendy  manifeR,  and  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  great  anatomiRs  who  have  not  herein 
been  more  happy  than  myfelf. 

99.  Thefe  fibres  of  the  heart,  like  other  mufeies, 
are  furnifhed  with  nerves  of  their  own,  very  numerous 
and  of  various  origin.  The  firfi  and  uppermoR  are 
on  the  left  fide  from  the  ganglion  of  the  intercofial 
with  the  uppermoR  cervical  nerve.  With  thefe  are 
joined  others  from  the  pharyngeal  plexus  of  foft 
nerves ;  others,  produced  from  the  pharyngeal  and 
gloffo-pharyngeal  ganglions,  are  mixed  with  them ; 
others  alfo  are  added  from  the  trunk  of  the  intercoRa! 
nerves  ;  and  others  from  the  middle  ganglion  feated 
on  the  Rraight  mufcle  about  the  paffage  of  the  thyroid 
artery,  which  has  branches  both  from  that  uppermoR 
nerve,  and  from  the  trunk  of  the  intercoRal  and  phre¬ 
nic  nerves.  Others  come  from  the  recurrent  nerve  of 
the  eighth  pair.  The  nerves  of  the  heart,  originating 
from  thefe  fources,  (wove  together  into  a  plexus,  part¬ 
ly  before  the  great  artery,  in  which  the  following  ones 
are  mixed  together;  and  partly  forming  feveral  final  I 
plexufes  between  the  afpera  arteria  and  the  large  arteries 
going  out  of  the  heart,)  form  one  or  more  plexufes  out  of 
the  nerves  of  the  right  and  left  fide;  which  plexufes  are 
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commonly  joined  together,  though  fometimes  they  are 
diftind.  From  this  fame  plexus,  or  plexufes,  other 
nervous  twigs  pafs  betwixt  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery  to  the  right  artery  of  the  heart ;  others  crofs  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  go  betwixt  it  and  the  left  auricle 
to  the  coronary  artery  of  the  fame  fide  ;  others  behind 
the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  fame  coronary ;  and 
others,  again,  defcend  very  deeply  behind  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery  to  the  left  fmus  and  flat  furface  of  the  heart. 
To  the  cardiac  plexus,  above  defcribed,  other  large 
nerves  accede  from  the  fifth  and  lower  cervicals,  and 
fometimes  from  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  from  a  gang¬ 
lion  of  the  loweft  cervical  with  the  intercoflal,  to  which 
join  large  roots  from  the  loweft  cervical  nerves.  The 
laft  defcribed  nerves,  which  are  larger,  fofter,  and 
more  tranfverfely  difpofed,  are  partly  mixed  with  the 
foregoing  plexus,  and  partly  go  to  the  lungs.  Laftly, 
there  are  fome  fmall  branches,  uncertain  as  to  courfe 
and  number,  which  join  the  cardiac  plexus  from  the 
recurrent  and  eighth  pair  of  nerves ;  and,  making  various 
inofculations  with  the  intercoftals,  are  confounded 
with  thole  of  the  eighth  pair.  As  for  thofe  nerves, 
which  fome  eminent  anatomifts  have  feen  afcending 
from  the  great  abdominal  plexus  to  the  heart,  through 
the  foramen  of  the  vena  cava,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  find  fuch  ;  although  it  is  eafy  enough  to  difcover 
the  diaphragmatics  in  that  place,  having  ganglions  pe¬ 
culiar  to  themfelves,  of  which  thofe  anatomifts  make 
no  mention. 

100.  That  thefe  nerves  conduce  powerfully  to  move 
the  heart,  is  the  opinion  of  eminent  anatomifts,  from 
a  confideration  of  the  common  nature  of  mufcles;  and 
from  the  increafe  which  follows  in  the  heart’s  motion, 
by  irritating  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  either  at  the 
brain,  or  the  fpinal  medulla ;  and  from  the  languors 
that  enfue  upon  tying  thofe  nerves,  which  proves  fatal, 
either  fuddenly  or  within  a  few  days,  even  though  you 
happen  to  make  the  ligature  on  but  a  few  of  the  nerves 
that  come  to  the  heart  ;  for  the  intercoflal,  and  efpe- 
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daily  thofe  from  the  ganglion  of  the  upper  thoracic, 
cannot  be  tied.  :  \ 

101.  But  that  there  are  hill  other  caufes,  befides 
that  of  the  nerves,  condudng  to  the  motion  of  the 
heart,  we  are  periuaded  from  obferving  its  motion  un- 
difturbed  by  the  irritation  of  all  the  nerves  in  the  living 
animal ;  from  its  remaining  after  the  greateh  wounds 
of  the  head,  and  even  of  the  cerebellum  and  medulla 
fpinalis  ;  likewife  from  its  motion  when  torn  out  of  the 
bread  ;  mohly  in  thofe  animals  in  which  the  lungs,  be¬ 
ing  impermeable,  make  no  refihance  to  the  heart’s  mo¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  motion  of  the  heart  is  obferved  to  be  ve¬ 
ry  vigorous  in  the  foetus  before  the  brain  is  well  form¬ 
ed,  and  likewife  in  animals  wanting  the  head.  And 
all  our  experiments  agree  in  this,  that  the  quiefcent 
heart,  in  dead  or  dying  animals,  when  irritated  by 
heat,  cold,  vapours,  poifons,  and  efpecially  the  force 
of  impelled  flatus,  watery  liquors,  wax,  or  blood,  or 
on  receiving  an  eledric  fpark,  immediately  contrads 
itfelf,  by  putting  all  its  fibres  into  a  rapid  motion,  by  a 
force  fometimes  common  throughout  the  whole  heart, 
and  fometimes  affeding  only  a  particular  part  of  it. 

102.  Thus  then  we  fee,  that  there  refides  in  the  heart 
a  kind  of  impatience  of  himulus  ;  fo  that  even  in  the 
vifcus,  when  almoh  dead,  wrinkles,  and  motions  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  appear  to  be  propagated  along  its  furface, 
from  places  as  it  were  irradiating  from  points :  again, 
the  heart,  when  torn  out  and  cold,  on  being  pricked { 
inflated,  or  irritated,  contrads  itfelf;  and  its  fibres,  when 
diffeded,  corrugate  themfelves  orbicularly,  when  there 
is  neither  nerve  nor  artery  to  bring  it  fupplies  of  any 
kind.  This  irritability  is  greater,  and  remains  longer, 
in  the  heart  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body  ;  feeing,  by 
flimulating  it,  the  motion  of  the  heart  may  be  renewed 
at  a  time  when  that  of  no  other  mufcle  can.  The  heart 
of  the  foetus  is  moll  irritable,  as  well  as  larger,  in  pro¬ 
portion,  than  in  adults;  and  moft  tenacious  of  its  mo¬ 
tion,  even  in  the  cold.  That  motion  is  peculiar  to  the 
heart  itfelf ;  coming  neither  from  the  brain,  nor  the 
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foul ;  feeing  it  remains  in  a  dead  animal,  even  when 
the  heart  is  torn  out  of  the  breafl ;  neither  can  it,  by 
any  aCt  of  the  will,  be  made  either  quicker  or  flower. 

103.  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  the  ftimulus,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  impulfe  of  the  venous  blood,  caufes  the 
heart  contract  itfelf ;  and  that  this  contraction  is  con* 
vulfive,  made  with  great  celerity,  and  a  manifefl  cor¬ 
rugation  of  the  fibres  ;  whereby  the  whole  heart  be¬ 
comes  fhorter,  thicker,  and  harder,  fo  that  the  left 
ventricle  is  drawn  fomewhat  towards  the  feptum  of  the 
heart,  and  the  right  one  much  more.  The  bafe  alfo 
advances  towards  the  apex ;  but  the  apex  more  evi¬ 
dently  towards  the  bafis.  This  I  have  often  obferved 
with  the  greatefl  certainty  in  difleCting  brute  animals ; 
fo  that  thofe  learned  gentlemen  muff  have  fome  w^ay  or 
other  been  deceived,  who  have  aflerted,  that  the  heart 
is  elongated  during  its  contraction.  But  the  heart  does 
not  feem  to  turn  pale  in  fuch  animals  as  have  warm 
blood.  Even  the  feptum  of  the  heart  is  rendered  fhorter, 
and  draws  itfelf  towards  the  bafis.  By  this  aCtion,  the 
ilefhy  parts  of  the  heart  fwell  inwardly,  and  comprefs 
the  blood,  as  they  do  the  finger,  when  introduced  into 
its  cavities.  But  that  the  heart  is  confiderably  enough 
emptied  in  this  aCtion,  appears  both  from  the  event ;  the 
evident  palenefs  of  animals  whofe  heart  is  white,  as  frogs 
and  chickens ;  and  from  the  internal  furface  being  full 
of  eminences,  which  exaCtly  anfwer  to  oppofite  cavi¬ 
ties,  and  to  the  thick  reticular  arms  or  columns  inter¬ 
rupted  by  fmufes.  Finally,  the  apex  of  the  heart,  be¬ 
ing  contracted  a  little  like  a  hook,  ftrikes  againft  that 
part  of  the  pericardium  next  the  thorax.  Forwards, 
there  is  alfo  a  pulfation  from  the  left  venal  finus  ;  w  hich 
is,  at  that  time,  particularly  filled.  In  exfpiration,  the 
heart  ftrikes  violently  more  upwards  and  forwards. 
The  truth  of  both  thefe  we  know  by  experiment. 

104.  The  blood,  which  is  prefled  by  the  contracted 
heart  (103),  endeavours  to  efcape  in  all  directions ;  but 
being  driven  from  the  mufcular  fides,  towards  the  axis 
of  the  ventricle,  by  the  reaction  of  what  is  lodged  ber 
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twixt  the  venal  ring  (9  3 .)  and  Tides  of  the  heart,  the  loofer 
ends  of  the  faid  ring  are  driven  forwards  and  extend* 
ed  inward  at  the  fame  tune.  By  this  action  upon  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  ring,  it  not  only  becomes 
extended  itfelf,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  throws  back  a 
part  of  that  blood  into  the  right  auricle  which  had 
before  defcended  into  the  cone  of  the  open  valve, 
whole  Tides,  now  approaching,  fhut  up  the  venous  ori¬ 
fice  more  clofely  as  the  heart  contracts  more  ftrongly, 
by  whofe  force  the  tricufpid  valves,  as  they  are  called, 
would  be  prefTed  reduplicated  into  the  auricle,  if  the 
mufcular  nipples  (94.)  or  columns  did  not  keep  down 
their  edges,  and  hold  them  firmly  by  their  contraction 
(which  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  heart)  in  fuch  a 
lhape,  as  will  extend  the  annexed  chords  of  the  valve, 
without  injuring  them. 

105.  But  the  nifus  of  the  remaining  blood,  now  re¬ 
filled  by  the  tricufpids,  feeks  another  courfe ;  and, 
whilft  it  derives  the  larger  of  thofe  valves  that  is  feated 
to  the  right  (94.),  from  the  Tide  towards  the  axis  of  the 
heart,  this  leaves  open  the  mouth  of  the  pulmonary  ar¬ 
tery,  which  it  before  covered  ;  whereupon  the  blood 
preffmg  the  valves  in  the  mouth  of  the  faid  artery  clofe 
to  its  Tides,  it  thus  rulhes  into  it. 

106.  To  defcribe  this  more  particularly;  from  the  up¬ 
per  and  poflerior  part  of  the  right  ventricle,  a  way  leads 
into  the  artery ,  taken  in  as  it  were  between  the  flefhy 
parts  of  the  heart  produced,  and  flrongly  connected  to 
it  by  a  cellulous,  callous  ring,  from  whence  the  artery 
afcends  to  the  left  backward,  and  difplays  itfelf  behind 
the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  flrength  of  this  artery  is 
not  extraordinary,  being  much  weaker  than  that  of  the 
aorta.  But  from  the  inner  furface  of  the  artery,  where 
it  is  joined  to  the  heart,  three  femilunar  valves  arife,  by 
a  reduplication  of  the  arterial  membranes  extended  up¬ 
wards,  and  towards  the  axis,  in  an  arch  that  is  flat  or 
obtufe  enough ;  and  thefe  valves  always  fluCluate  with 
their  edges  at  free  liberty,  in  a  parabolical  fhape.  The 
middle  of  the  edges,  in  each  of  thefe  valves,  is  gene¬ 
rally 
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rally  divided,  fometimes  in  the  foetus  itfelf,  by  a  fmall, 
denfe,  callous  body,  of  a  conical  fhape,  but  made  up  of 
inclined  planes ;  whereby  each  whole  valve,  in  itfelf  re- 
fembling  an  half-moon,  is  thereby  again  fubdivided  into 
two  lefs  half-moons.  Betwixt  the  two  membranes  of 
the  valve,  appear  fome  mufcular  or  tendinous  fibres, 
partly  in  a  tranfverfe  pofition ;  fome  of  which  hold  fait 
the  valve  to  the  next  contiguous  fide  of  the  heart,  leav¬ 
ing  fometimes  fpaces  betwixt  them  in  a  reticular  man¬ 
ner.  Other  fibres  afcend  from  the  bafis  of  the  valve ; 
and,  by  growing  to  the  callous  corpufcle,  draw  back 
the  laid  valve,  and  open  its  concavity. 

107.  Each  of  thefe  valves,  in  conjundion  writh  the 
Tides  of  the  artery  here  diverging,  intercept  a  fpace, 
which  is  blind  or  impervious  downward  ;  but  open  up¬ 
ward  in  a  parabolical  fhape,  as  we  obferved  of  the 
valves  in  the  veins  (49.)  When,  therefore,  the  blood 
is  impelled  from  the  (ides  towards  the  axis  of  the  con- 
trading  heart,  it  endeavours  to  efcape  in  the  diredion 
of  the  faid  axis ;  and,  by  rufhing  forth  like  a  wedge, 
betwixt  the  valves,  preffes  their  loofe  fail -like  edges 
againfi  the  Tides  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  fo  as  to  run 
freely  out  of  the  heart.  The  truth  of  this  appears  from 
the  plain  fabric,  from  injedions,  and  from  ligatures, 
which,  by  obftruding  the  lungs,  will  not  fuffer  the  large 
cavities  in  the  right  fide  of  the  heart  to  be  emptied. 

jo8,  The  blood  now  recdved  into  the  pulmonary 
artery,  goes  on  then  to  make  its  circulation  through  the 
lungs.  That  artery  is  firft  divided  into  two  branches ; 
of  which  the  left,  being  lefs  and  fhorter,  enters  diredly 
into  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs  :  but  the  right  branch, 
being  larger  and  longer,  paffes  tranfverfely  through  the 
arch  of  the  aorta;  and,  after  going  a  little  way  behind 
the  faid  aorta,  enters  the  correfponding  lungs  of  the 
fame  fide.  From  each  of  thefe  branches,  by  a  multi¬ 
plied  fubdivifion,  arife  the  very  leaft  arteries,  fome  of 
which  tranfmit  the  blood  diredly  into  the  continued 
fmall  veins,  and  others  exhale  part  of  its  aqueous  juices 
into  the  pulmonary  cells.  That  the  blood  goes  thus  di¬ 
redly 
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redly  from  the  arteries  into  the  pulmonary  veins,  ap¬ 
pears  evidently  from  their  flrudure  ;  alfo  from  a  liga¬ 
ture,  which,  intercepting  the  blood’s  courfe,  while  the 
heart  and  lungs  (till  urge  it,  caufes  an  aneurifmatic  di¬ 
latation  of  the  artery  ;  and  from  polypufes,  by  which, 
the  mouth  of  the  pulmonary  artery  being  obftruded, 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  become  monftroufly  en¬ 
larged,  and  at  length  burft,  while  the  left  remain  empty® 
Laftly,  from  injedions  ;  for  water,  ftfh-glue,  and  milk, 
are  very  eafily  forced  from  the  pulmonary  artery  into 
the  vein,  and  from  thence  into  the  left  cavity  of  the 
heart.  But  the  dired  anallomofes  or  final  openings 
of  the  arteries  into  the  veins  in  the  lungs,  is  proved 
even  to  the  fight  by  the  microfcope,  in  frogs,  &c. 

109.  Nor  can  the  blood,  which  has  once  entered  the 
pulmonary  artery,  return  back  again  upon  the  heart  % 
becaufe  the  valves  therein  (106,)  are  of  fuch  dimen- 
fions,  that,  when  diftended,  they  perfedly  fhut  up  the 
opening  at  the  heart ;  and  are  fo  ftrong,  that  they  refill 
a  much  greater  force  than  the  contradion  of  the  pul¬ 
monary  artery,  without  being  conflrained  to  yield® 
However,  fometimes,  from  a  greater  contradile  force 
of  the  artery,  they  grow  fomewhat  callous ;  or,  from  a 
laceration  of  their  outer  membrane,  a  bony  matter  is 
poured  in  betwixt  the  duplicature  of  the  valves.  For* 
when  the  blood,  by  the  contradion  of  the  artery,  re¬ 
turns  towards  the  heart,  it  meets  and  enters  the  open 
fail-like  concavities  of  the  valves  (107.),  which  are,  by 
that  means,  expanded,  and  driven  together  towards  an 
axis  in  the  middle  :  whence  the  valves,  once  expanded, 
quite  fhut  up  the  mouth  of  the  artery,  fo  as  to  leave  not 
the  lead  fit  open  ;  for  any  opening  that  might  be  left, 
is  precluded  by  the  fmall  callous  bodies  remarked  at  106* 

1 1  o.  The  pulmonary  veins ,  of  which  we  fhall  fay  more 
hereafter,  gather  into  larger  branches,  which,  at  laft, 
terminate  in  four  (feldom  two,  and  flill  more  rarely  in¬ 
to  five)  trunks;  to  which  it  has  been  cuftomary  to 
affix  a  name  in  the  fingular,  by  calling  them  the  pul¬ 
monary  vein .  Thefe  enter  the  cavity  of  the  pericar- 
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dium,  from  whence  they  receive  an  external  covering  * 
and  are  then  inferted  at  angles  into  the  fquare  left  or 
poferior  ftnus ,  which  is  fometimes  likewife  called  the 
pulmonary  finus.  In  this  courfe  the  upper  veins  de¬ 
scend,  as  the  lower  ones  afcend.  But  that  thefe  veins 
bring  their  blood  towards  the  heart,  in  the  fame  direc¬ 
tion  with  the  finus  into  which  they  open,  is  proved  by 
a  ligature,  which  caufes  a  turgefcence  or  fwelling,  from 
the  blood  retained,  betwixt  the  ligature  and  the  lungs. 

hi.  This  pulmonary  finus,  which  is  almoft  of  a  cu¬ 
bical  figure,  being  firmly  built  of  divers  bundles  of 
fibres  running  betwixt  two  membranes,  has,  forward 
and  to  the  right,  one  fingle  fide  or  partition,  in  com¬ 
mon  to  itfelf  and  the  right  finus  (86  );  but,  forward 
and  to  the  left  fide,  it  goes  into  a  conical  appendix, 
which  is  divided  into  proceffes,  or  indentations,  like  a 
cock’s  comb ;  and,  after  twro  or  three  ferpentine  turn¬ 
ings,  makes  what  is  called  the  left  auricle ,  incumbent 
on  the  left  ventricle,  and  pointing  forwards.  Some  of 
its  fibres,  as  in  the  right  auricle,  by  their  bending,  con¬ 
tract  it  into  the  form  of  an  arch  ;  others,  coming  from 
the  origin  of  the  appendix,  and  inferted  into  its  apex, 
deprefs  it.  This  finus,  with  the  left  auricle,  are  fome- 
what  lefs  than  the  right  finus  and  auricle. 

112.  In  this  left  finus,  the  blood  waits  for  the  heart’s 
relaxation  ;  at  which  time  the  nifus  of  the  blood  im¬ 
pelled  againft  the  venous  valves,  and  the  contracting 
flronger  force  of  the  fmus,  growr  lefs.  Then  the  left 
finus  ftretches  itfelf  forward  acrofs  the  heart,  is  contract¬ 
ed  tranfverfely  along  with  it,  and  the  appendix  becomes 
evidently  fhorter  and  narrower.  Thus  the  blood  is 
driven  into  the  left  ventricle,  in  like  manner  as  the  right 
auricle  impelled  its  blood  into  the  right  ventricle,  (95.) 
For  here,  as  before,  a  like  membranous  oval  ring  forms 
productions  called  mitral  valves ,  of  which  there  are  u- 
fually  two  only  counted.  Thefe  valves  are  longer  and 
ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  right  ventricle.  They  have 
each  a  mufcular  column,  often  fingle  only,  and  joined 
to  the  tendinous  threads  of  each  valve  :  but  they  are 

much 
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much  ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  tricufpids.  And  here, 
more  frequently  than  in  the  valves  on  the  right  fide,, 
callous  knots,  or  cartilaginous  humours,  are  found  in 
the  tendinous  firings,  at  their  originations  from  the 
membranous  ring. 

1 1  3.  From  what  has  been  faid,  then,  it  appears,  that 
the  fame  blood  is  now  arrived  into  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  which  was  a  little  before  fent  from  the  venas 
cavse  into  the  right  auricle  (89.),  which  drove  it  into  the 
correfponding  or  right  ventricle  (95.)  ;  by  which,  again, 
it  was  urged  into  the  pulmonary  artery  (105.);  and, 
from  thence,  paffing  into  the  pulmonary  veins,  was 
conveyed  into  the  left  finus  (no.);  and,  out  of  this, 
we  here  find  it  driven  into  the  left  ventricle  (112.), 
This  courfe  of  the  blood,  from  one  fide  of  the  heart  to 
the  other,  through  the  lungs,  is  called  the  pulmonary 
or  leffer  circulation,  and  was  known  to  many  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  It  is  proved  by  the  increafed  bulk  of  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  veins  on  the  left  fide ;  and  likewife  of  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart,  on  an  obftruclion  of  the  entrance 
into  the  left  ventricle. 

114.  The  lefti  or  pofterior,  and  upper  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  which  is  always  firft  formed,  and  in  a  great 
number  of  animals  the  only  one,  makes  up  that  part  of 
its  half-cone-like  body,  which  we  before  called  obtufe, 
(91.)  It  is  fomewhat  narrower  than  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle,  a  little  longer,  rounder,  and  generally  of  a  lefs 
capacity  within.  For  the  contents  of  this  ventricle  are 
about  two  ounces,  while  thofe  of  the  right  advance  up 
to  three.  Its  fabric  internally  is  reticular,  but  more 
nicely  wrought  than  in  the  right  ventricle ;  and  with¬ 
in  the  mouth  of  the  artery  it  is  fmooth  :  but  its  force 
is  confiderably  greater,  as  the  mufcular  flefh  that  fur- 
rounds  it  is  much  thicker,  and  almoft  three  times 
ftronger.  The  feptum  of  the  heart  belongs  moftly  to 
the  left,  but  fome  part  of  it  alfo  to  the  right  ventricle : 
the  whole  of  it  is  reticulated  in  like  manner ;  but  folid, 
and  incapable  of  fullering  any  inje£led  liquid  to  pafs 
from  one  ventricle  to  another. 

,  H  2  1 15,  Again, 
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T15.  Again,  this  left  ventricle,  being  inftigated  to 
motion  by  the  impelled  blood,  does,  from  the  fame  ir- 
ritable  nature  before  mentioned  (103,)  contract,  and 
drive  its  contained  blood  with  a  violent  motion  in  the 
dire&ion  of  its  axis,  and  determine  it  towards  the  balls, 
at  the  time  when  the  tip  or  cone  of  the  heart  is  drawn 
nearer  to  its  bafis.  And  fince  the  apparatus  of  the 
mitral  valves  is  here  the  fame  as  before  in  the  tricuf- 
pids,  the  venous  blood,  now  expanding  the  ring  from 
whence  they  arife,  removes  that  valve  which  lay  againib 
the  mouth  of  the  aorta,  fo  as  to  open  a  way  for  itfelf  to 
the  artery ;  in  dilating  the  mouth  of  which,  the  faid 
blood  preffes  the  femiiunar  valves,  there  placed,  againfl 
the  Tides  of  the  aorta,  into  which  it  rufhes  with  a  vio¬ 
lent  impetus.  This  is  proved  by  ocular  demonfiration 
In  living  animals,  where  the  left  IrentricieTweils  upon 
limiting  the  paffage  into  the  aorta. 

116.  The  femiiunar  valves  of  the  aorta  differ  little 
from  thofe  in  the  pulmonary  artery  :  only  as  the  open¬ 
ing  is  here  greater,  fo  the  valves  are  proportionably 
larger  and  ftronger,  and  are  not  fo  often  diftinguiflied 
in  the  middle  by  thofe  callous  globules  or  little  round 
bodies.  The  fibres  too  of  the  valves,  both  tranfverfe 
and  afcending,  are  here  fomewhat  more  confpicuous. 

1 1 7.  After  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  follows  its  rela¬ 
xation  or  diaftole,  in  which  it  becomes  empty,  lax,  and 
Toft,  recovers  its  former  length,  the  ventricles  recede 
from  the  feptum,  and  the  balls  from  the  apex.  But, 
while  it  is  in  this  Hate,  the  blood  in  the  auricles,  having 
been  as  it  were  in  a  (late  of  expectation,  rufhes  through 
the  openings  of  the  valves  of  the  veins,  dilates  the  op- 
pofiie  hides  of  the  heart,  and  makes  it  at  once  longer  and 
larger.  After  the  auricles  have  freed  themfelves  of  the 
blood  they  contained,  they  arc  in  like  manner  relaxed, 
and  their  oppofite  Tides  remove  from  each  other.  Then 
the  blood,  colle&ed  in  the  venae  cavae  and  pulmonary 
veins,  fills  the  auricles  by  the  contraction  of  the  veins ; 
renders  them  long,  broad,  and  thick,  like  the  ven¬ 
tricles  ,  and  even  difiends  and  fills  the  tooth-like  pre¬ 
cedes 
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ceffes  of  the  crefted  margin.  That  the  fibres  of  the 
heart  are  not  dilated,  is  proved  from  the  junCtion  oi 
thofe  fibres ;  which,  being  tied  together  by  their  mid- 
die  branches,  cannot  be  feparated :  alfo,  by  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  live  animals,  in  which  the  whole  heart  is  Hi  own 
to  be  contracted. 

1 18.  But  we  mud  now  confider,  that  thefe  motions 
of  the  right  and  ieft  auricle,  with  the  right  and  left  ven¬ 
tricle,  are  not  performed  in  that  fucceffion  in  which, 
for  the  fake  of  method,  we  have  here  deferibed  them ; 
for  both  the  auricles  are  contracted,  while  the  ventricles 
are  relaxed  :  fo  that  the  contraction  of  the  auricles  pre¬ 
cedes  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles;  as  we  are  af- 
fured  from  manifeft  experiments  on  dying  animals,  and 
on  thofe  whofe  living  blood  is  cold.  But  both  auricles 
are  filled  together  in  the  firft  inftant,  as  both  of  them 
are  emptied  together  in  the  fecond  inftant ;  and  both 
the  ventricles  are  contracted  together  in  the  third  in¬ 
ftant,  which  is  the  fame  with  the  firft ;  and  both  ven¬ 
tricles,  being  evacuated,  are  relaxed  in  the  fourth  in¬ 
ftant,  which  is  the  fame  with  the  fecond.  Thofe  who 
have  miftakenly  taught  otherwife,  have  not  taken  the 
advantage  of  making  a  fufficient  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  on  living  animals.  That  the  auricle,  near  death, 
makes  frequent  palpitations,  before  the  ventricle  of  the 
heart  performs  one  contraction,  is  true  enough.  The 
auricle  with  its  finus  forms  one  cavity,  and  both  are  fill¬ 
ed  and  both  emptied  in  the  fame  inftant. 

1 19.  But  it  may  be  afked,  why  the  heart  never  ceafes 
from  its  perpetual  motion ,  through  fuch  a  number  of 
years  as  there  are  in  one’s  life,  through  fo  many  days 
as  there  are  in  a  year,  and  through  fo  many  hours  as 
there  are  in  a  day  ;  when,  in  each  hour,  the  heart  of  a 
healthy  perfon  contracts  not  much  lefs  than  5000  times: 
fo  often  are  there  fucceffive  repletions  followed  with 
new  contractions,  perpetually  in  the  fame  conftant  or¬ 
der.  Nor  is  there  any  other  mufcle,  befides  the  heart 
and  diaphragm,  but  what  becomes  tired  and  painful, 
by  aCting  inceflantly,  even  for  a  few  hours.  Different 
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anfwers  have  been  given  to  this  queftion  by  different 
profeffors,  founded  either  upon  a  compreffure  of  the 
cardiac  nerves  betwixt  the  large  arteries,  or  upon  an 
alternate  repletion  of  the  coronary  arteries  and  cavities 
of  the  heart,  &c. 

120.  But  to  me  the  fimplicity  of  nature  feems  very 
great  in  this  matter.  When  the  auricle  is  relaxed,  it 
is  direCtly  filled  by  the  mufcular  force  of  the  continu¬ 
ous  great  vein  ;  and  fo  the  heart  alio  contracts  itfelf, 
when,  in  like  manner,  it  is  irritated  by  the  blood  driven 
into  it  from  the  auricle.  Therefore,  the  heart,  having 
once  received  the  blood,  is  contra&ed  by  that  ftimulus 
or  irritable  force,  whereby  mufcular  fibres  are  excited 
into  contraction ;  whereupon  it  empties  itfelf  of  the 
blood,  and,  being  freed  from  the  ftimulus  thereof,  im¬ 
mediately  refts  or  relaxes  itfelf.  But  the  heart  being 
now  relaxed,  the  auricle  is  in  like  manner  irritated  by 
its  contained  blood,  and  by  contracting  fills  it  again  ; 
while  the  inceffant  aCiions  of  the  heart  and  arteries  con¬ 
tinually  urge  new  blood  into  the  right  finus  and  au¬ 
ricle.  That  this  is  the  true  ftate  of  the  heart's  mo¬ 
tions,  is  proved  from  aCbual  experiment  or  obfervation ; 
whereby  we  plainly  difcern  the  fucceflive  repletions  and 
conftriciions  made  in  the  great  vein,  auricle,  ventricle, 
and  artery,  eafily  feen  in  a  weak  or  expiring  animal  ; 
but  more  efpeciaily,  and  more  evidently,  in  thofe  ani¬ 
mals  which  have  but  one  ventricle  in  the  heart ;  as  the 
tortoife,  frog,  fnake,  hikes;  and  in  the  chick  hatching 
in  the  egg,  which,  inftead  of  a  heart,  has  only  one 
crooked  canal.  The  fame  is  allb  confirmed  from  the 
refting  of  the  heart,  which  follows  upon  tying  the  veins ; 
and  from  the  return  of  its  motion,  by  removing  the  li¬ 
gatures,  or  by  the  impulfe  of  wind  or  liquors  injected  ; 
and,  laftly,  from  the  perpetual  contraction  of  a  frog's 
heart,  round  or  upon  a  vehcle  of  air  inflating  it ;  which 
air,  urged  into  it  by  the  vehcle,  it  will  alternately  re¬ 
ceive,  and  for  many  hours  tranfmit  into  the  common 
air.  The  left  ventricle  hrft  ceafes  its  motion ;  then  the 
auricle  of  that  fide  ;  then  the  right  ventricle  ;  after  that, 
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the  right  auricle  ;  and,  lad  of  all,  the  pulmonary  veins, 
and  vcnrn  cavas.  Whatever  motion  is  in  the  venae  ca- 
vae,  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  auricle  repelling  the 
blood  into  both  thefe  veins,  and  which  the  heart,  when 
dead,  is  not  capable  of  receiving. 

t2i.  Nor  do  I  believe  there  is  any  thing  more  re¬ 
quired  to  the  heart’s  motion,  than  a  continual  ftimulus 
applied  to  a  very  irritable  part.  For,  even  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  of  death  itfelf,  the  very  coldnefs  of  the  limbs,  which 
the  warmth  of  life  has  left,  contracts  the  veins,  and 
drives  the  blood  to  the  heart ;  when  the  lungs,  being 
impermeable  for  want  of  refpiration,  tranfmit  no  blood 
to  the  cavities  of  the  left  fide.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  heart,  after  it  is  thoroughly  emptied,  re¬ 
mains  at  reft.  It  may  thus  happen,  that,  inftead  of 
the  vena  cava  and  right  auricle,  the  laft  appearance  of 
life  may  be  transferred  to  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle ; 
if  we  fuppofe  the  right  cavities  to  be  empty,  the  left 
may  be  irritated  by  the  blood  contained  in  them.  But 
if  you  derive  the  refting  of  the  heart  from  the  compref- 
fion  of  its  nerves,  the  motion  of  the  auricles  will  be  an 
objection,  becaufe  their  nerves  are  not  comprefled.  An 
example  alfo  we  have  in  fifh,  and  little  chicklings  in  the 
egg,  where  there  can  be  no  room  for  a  compreflure  of 
the  nerves.  If,  again,  you  deduce  the  heart’s  reft  from 
a  compreflure  or  occlufion  of  the  coronary  arteries, 
this  is  contrary  to  experience  ;  fince  they  are  not  co¬ 
vered  by  the  valves  of  the  aorta,  and  from  a  wound  of 
the  faid  arteries,  during  the  fyftole  of  the  heart,  the 
blood  ftarts  out  to  a  great  height. 

122.  Nor,  with  the  ftrength  of  the  heart,  do  I  join 
the  ofcillations  of  the  very  fmall  veflels,  which  is  refuted 
by  experiments  :  nor  the  force  of  external  heat ;  feeing 
animals  are  found  to  live  and  thrive  in  the  coldeft  re¬ 
gions  of  the  north  :  and  though  the  contradile  force 
of  the  artery,  and  the  weight  of  the  parts  and  of  the 
atmolphere,  aflift  the  motion  of  the  blood  during  the 
diaftole  of  the  heart,  the  fame  powers  refill  it  during 
the  fyftole ;  fo  that,  indeed,  by  thefe  means,  the  blood 
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is  moved  no  farther  through  the  contractile  arteries* 
than  even  through  the  rigid  arteries  of  the  hnalier  ani¬ 
mals. 

123.  But  with  what  celerity,  and  with  what  force ,  the 
heart  drives  forward  the  blood,  is  controverted,  and 
varioufly  computed.  The  more  modern  writers  have 
raifed  their  calculations  upon  a  fuppofition  that,  for  the 
celerity  to  be  determined,  we  are  to  admit  two  ounces 
of  blood  to  ifiue  out  of  the  heart  with  fuch  a  celerity, 
that  the  part  of  the  pulfe,  called  its  fyflole ,  makes  one 
third  of  the  whole  pulfation,  and  is  finished  within  a 
At  part  of  a  minute  ;  but  the  area  of  the  mouth  of 
the  aorta,  they  have  eftimated  0,4187  parts  of  an  inch  : 
fo,  by  dividing  the  fpace  filled  by  two  ounces  of  blood, 
(3.318  inches)  by  the  area  or  feCtion  of  the  aorta  at  its 
mouth,  [and  length  of  its  cylinder  filled  by  two  ounces, 
viz.=7f?Tro],  the  number  thence  produced  divided  by 
the  time  in  which  the  heart  contracts,  they  find 
1 49  feet  and  two  tenths  of  an  inch  for  the  fpace  thro’  which 
the  blood  runs  in  a  minute,  if  it  goes  on  in  a  cylinder 
with  the  fame  velocity  it  fir  ft  had  from  the  heart.  But 
the  incumbent  weight  of  blood  moved  by  the  heart, 
they  have  computed  by  the  jet  wdierein  the  blood  ftarts 
forth  from  the  larger  arteries  in  a  living  animal,  being 
feven  feet  five  tenths ;  and  from  the  furface  of  the  ven¬ 
tricle,  whofe  area  make  15  inches;  which  produce 
1  350  cubical  inches  of  blood,  or  5 1  pounds  five  ounces, 
which  prefs  againft  the  ventricle  of  the  contracting 
heart.  The  heart,  therefore,  thus  drives  forward  a 
weight  of  5  1  pounds,  with  a  velocity  by  which  it  may 
run  through  1 49  feet  in  a  minute ;  which  force  it 
exerts  four  thoufand  eight  hundred  times  in  an  hour. 

1  24.  Although  there  are  many  particulars  here  un- 
thought  of,  which  may  render  the  eftimate  incomplete, 
and  fuch  perhaps  as  we  may  never  get  over  ;  and 
although  the  mouth  of  the  di (tended  aorta  may  be  wi¬ 
der  in  a  living  animal,  though  the  area  of  the  ventricle 
is  of  uncertain  dimensions,  and  the  jet  of  blood  com¬ 
puted  from  an  infufficient  height ;  yet,  if  we  confider 
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the  violence  with  which  the  blood  flarts  from  fome  of 
the  leafl  fanguine  arteries  in  the  living  animal,  although 
we  cannot  eafily  determine  how  much  of  the  heart's 
fyftole  it  aflfumes  to  itfelf,  variations  in  which  will  great¬ 
ly  alter  the  computation  ;  yet,  in  the  mean  time,  it 
will  plainly  appear,  that  the  machine  we  call  the  heart 
is  a  very  powerful  one.  The  truth  of  this  is  evident 
from  experiments,  in  which  it  appears  to  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  fill  all  the  red  blood-veffels  by  anatomical  in¬ 
jections,  and  quite  impoffible  to  fill  all  the  fmaller  of 
them  :  yet  the  heart,  we  fee,  not  only  gradually  d  iff  ends 
all  the  larger,  the  fmaller,  and  even  the  leafl:  veffels,  with 
blood,  but  alfo  drives  it  forward  through  them  with  a 
confiderable  celerity.  Even  in  the  leafl  arteries,  the 
blood  is  urged  forward  by  the  heart  with  fuch  a  force 
as  to  make  the  alternate  motions  of  that  mufcle  per¬ 
ceptible.  Likewife,  in  the  veins  and  fmaller  veffels  of 
cold  animals,  even  while  contained  in  the  infeCls  egg, 
there  is  no  other  force  befides  that  of  the  heart,  by 
which  the  blood  is  driven  through  their  fmall  veffels. 
And,  from  fome  of  the  leaf!  arteries,  I  have  feen  the 
blood  flart  forth  feveral  feet,  the  jet  defcribing  a  para¬ 
bola,  whofe  height  was  four  feet,  and  amplitude  of  the 
projection  feven  feet ;  and  fome  affert,  they  have  feen 
the  blood  afcend  from  the  aorta  to  the  height  of  twelve 
feet. 

125.  Moreover,  that  we  may  make  a  juft  eflimate 
of  the  heart's  force  in  living  animals,  we  mull  confider 
what  great  refiftances  that  complex  mufcle  overcomes  : 
we  mufl  compute  the  enormous  weight  there  is  of  the 
whole  blood;  a  mafs,  perhaps,  of  fifty  pounds  and 
upwards  :  for  all  that  quantity  of  fluids,  once  flagnant 
in  a  perfon  lately  drowned  or  fainted  away,  are  eafily 
put  into  their  former  motion  by  the  heart  only.  We 
mufl  again  confider  the  great  decreafe  of  the  blood’s 
velocity,  arifing  from  the  greater  light  or  capacity  of 
the  dividing  branches,  (from  whence  the  ratio  of  its  ce¬ 
lerity,  even  in  the  inteflines,  may  be  computed  to  on¬ 
ly  a  24th  or  a  30th  part  of  its  original  impulfe),  abates 
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two-thirds  from  the  heart’s  force.  And  yet  we  fee 
there  are  humours  fwiftly  moved  through  much  fmall- 
er  veffels  ;  as,  for  example,  in  thofe  of  the  Sanctorian 
perfpiration,  which,  in  a  fubterraneous  cavern,  I  have 
obferved  to  afcend  fwiftly  in  form  of  fmoke  or  vapour  ; 
and  the  fame  celerity  of  the  blood  in  the  leaft  veffels  of 
little  fifhes,  &c.  is  apparent  to  the  eye  by  a  microfcope. 
Now,  fince  the  frictions,  in  every  machine,  always 
confume  the  greatefi  part  of  the  moving  forces  ;  much 
more  do  they  in  the  human  body,  wRofe  blood  and 
juices  are  fo  much  more  vifcid  or  clammy  than  water, 
and  driven  through  veffels  fo  fmall,  that  they  permit 
only  a  globule  at  a  time  to  pafs  through,  and  even 
hardly  allow  that  without  changing  their  figure :  but  from 
fo  ftrong  and  extended  a  fridion  there  muff  neceffarily 
follow  a  very  great  hindrance  to  the  motion ;  whence 
we  may  eafily  underhand,  that  the  force  muff  be  very 
great  which  drives  fo  fwiftly  fuch  a  prodigious  mafs  of 
fluids  over  fo  many  refiftances  and  decrements  of  the 
movingforces.  But  aneurifms,  andlikewife  arteries,  are 
burfl:  by  the  force  of  the  heart ;  and  great  weights  are 
elevated  along  with  the  human  body  by  the  force  of 
its  fyftole. 

126.  The  blood,  being  driven  into  the  aorta,  imme¬ 
diately  finds  the  two  openings  of  the  coronary  arte¬ 
ries,  which  lie  next  the  arterial  valves,  but  above  them, 
or  within  the  aorta  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  this,  it 
rufhes  firfb  of  all  into  the  faid  coronary  arteries,  by 
which  the  heart  lupplies  itfelf  with  blood.  Ihefe  arte¬ 
ries  are  almofl  conflantly  two  ;  which  going  off  from 
the  aorta  next  the  heart  at  an  obtufe  angle,  the  right 
goes  off  between  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  and 
the  upper  and  left  one  between  the  left  auricle  and  the 
aorta.  All  the  external  arteries  are  furrounded  with 
much  fat ;  but  their  cavity  is  more  intercepted  with 
valves  than  that  of  other  arteries.  Thefe  arteries  com¬ 
municate,  by  inofculations  of  the  fmall  branches,  every 
where  about  the  feptum  and  tip  of  the  heart ;  but  they 
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no  where  make  a  complete  ring  round  the  heart.  They 
terminate  in  a  two-fold  manner. 

127.  The  firft  termination  of  them  is  into  the  coro» 
nary  veins,  whofe  branches  running  in  company  with 
thole  of  the  arteries,  have  their  trunks  of  neceflity  dif- 
pofed  in  a  different  courfe.  The  great  coronary  vein  is, 
therefore,  a  companion  of  the  left  coronary  artery ; 
and  is  inferted  with  a  large  opening,  fecured  with 
valves,  or  a  number  of  little  membranes,  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  Eultachian  valve  of  the  right  auricle :  the 
root  of  this  furrounds  the  left  auricle  externally,  and 
then  accompanies  the  fuperficial  branches  of  the  left 
artery. 

128.  The  other  coronary  vein  (which  you  may 
make  a  part  of  the  former,  fince  they  have  both  one 
common  infertion)  defcends  along  upon  the  feptum  of 
the  heart  to  its  flat  fide  ;  and  may  be  properly  called 
the  median  coronary .  The  third  bends  tranfverfly  round 
the  furface  of  the  right  auricle  ;  and  then  terminates 
within,  or  at  leafl  very  near,  the  large  opening  of  the 
coronary  vein  (1  27.)  anteriorly.  This  vein  fupplies  that 
part  of  the  right  ventricle  which  lies  in  the  flat  fide  of 
the  heart ;  and  often  receives  thofe  namelefs  veins  we 
(hall  hereafter  defcribe. 

129.  There  are  Hill  fome  other  anterior  veins  of  the 
heart ;  but  one,  more  particularly  large,  goes  along 
the  adjacent  edge  of  the  right  ventricle,  and,  running 
for  fome  length  obliquely  betwixt  the  membranes,  is 
inferted  into  the  moil  anterior  part  of  the  right  auricle, 
and  fometimes  into  the  trunk  of  the  upper  vena  cava. 
This  anterior  vein  fends  off  another  concealed  one 
through  the  root  of  the  right  finus ;  and,  being  again 
inferted  into  the  great  coronary  vein,  it  makes  a  com¬ 
plete  circle  round  the  heart,  like  the  arterial  circle 
which  fome  have  defcribed,  but  has  not  yet  been  feen 
by  me. 

1  30.  Rut  there  are  a  great  many  more  veins,  un¬ 
certain  in  their  number,  which  belong  to  the  bafis  and 
internal  parts  of  the  heart,  to  which  th«  anatomift  has 
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feidom  any  accefs,  becaufe  they  lie  concealed  betwixt 
the  origins  of  the  large  vefiels  :  and  thefe  open  by  num- 
berlefs  fmall  mouths  into  the  right  finus  and  auricle  ; 
and  fome,  but  a  few  only,  into  the  left  fmus.  Thus 
I  have  feen  a  particular  vein,  which,  from  a  latent  fi¬ 
lms  in  the  flcffi  of  the  right  auricle,  has  afcended  to¬ 
wards  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  and  inferted  it- 
felf  on  one  fide  into  the  greater  coronary  vein.  Ano¬ 
ther  I  have  obferved,  concealed  betwixt  the  mouth  of 
the  coronary  vein  and  the  aorta,  inferted  into  the  right 
fmus ;  and  another  through  the  remains  of  the  oval 
foramen,  and  feptuin  of  the  two  fmufes,  inferting  itfelf 
into  the  right  fmus ;  and  others  again  belonging  to  the 
venous  valves  ;  befides  which,  there  are  ftill  others  too 
numerous  to  defcribe.  I  have  obferved  alfo  a  vein 
arifing  from  the  left  fmus,  and  inferted  into  the  vena 
cava. 

131.  There  are  ftill  more,  and  much  fmaller,  veins 
in  the  heart,  whofe  little  trunks,  being  very  fhort,  can¬ 
not  eafily  be  traced  by  diffeCtion  ;  and  thefe  open  them- 
felves  by  an  infinite  number  of  oblique  fmall  mouths, 
through  all  the  numerous  fovas  or  little  finuofities  and 
excavations  obfervable  throughout  the  furface  of  the 
right  and  left  ventricle.  Thefe  are  demonftrated  by 
injections  of  water,  wind,  or  mercury,  made  by  the  coro¬ 
nary  arteries,  after  you  have  firft  tied  their  correfponding 
or  accompanying  coronary  veins ;  or  even  by  injecting 
into  the  great  coronary  veins,  after  you  have  firft  inter¬ 
cepted  the  openings  of  their  largefl  trunks.  For,  in 
either  of  thefe  cafes,  there  are  drops  of  the  tinctured 
water,  bubbles  of  air,  fpherules  of  mercury,  rufhing 
out  through  the  whole  extended  furfaces  of  both  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart:  and  this,  without  any  violence 
that  can  be  fuppofed  fufficient  to  break  the  ve fiels. 
But  the  pafiage  from  the  arteries  into  the  cavities  of 
the  left  fide  is  more  difficult. 

132.  There  are  fome  who  will  have  the  coronary 
arteries  filled  with  blood,  not  by  the  contracting  of  the 
heart,  but  of  the  aorta  in  its  fyftole  j  which  they  think 
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mud  be  a  confequence  of  the  retrograde  angle  of  the 
blood’s  courfe  here,  and  the  palenefs  of  the  contracted 
heart,  with  a  fuppofition  that  the  valves  of  the  aorta 
cover  or  clofe  the  mouths  of  the  coronary  arteries. 
Rut  the  two  lad  of  thefe  are  difproved  by  experience  ; 
and  the  ftrd,  or  retrograde  courfe,  can  only  impede 
or  leffen,  and  not  intercept,  the  flux  into  the  heart  : 
for  the  injections  of  wind  or  mercury,  into  all  the  fe- 
minal  and  biliary  veffels,  demondrate,  that  the  large 
retrograde  angles,  which  the  veffels  often  there  make, 
do  not  hinder  the  fluids  from  taking  their  natural 
courfe,  though  they  retard  it.  But  a  proof,  dill  more 
evident,  is,  that  the  coronary  artery  has  a  pulfe  at  the 
fame  time  with  all  the  other  arteries  in  the  body,  and 
the  blood  darting  from  it  makes  a  higher  faltus  at  the 
time  when  the  heart  is  contracting ( 1 2  1 .) 

133.  Concerning  the  reflux  or  return  of  blood  from 
the  mufcular  fubdance  of  the  heart,  there  is  dill  lefs 
room  to  doubt :  for  all  the  coronary  velfels  difeharge 
their  blood  into  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  either  right 
or  left,  (but  lefs  into  the  latter),  by  thofe  larger  (127, 
128,  129.),  and  by  the  fmaller  orifices  ( >  30.),  as  well 
as  by  the  lead  (1  31.),  which  fo  eafily  tranfmit  the  in¬ 
jections,  after  you  have  fird  tied  the  larger  coronary 
veins.  The  circulation  through  thefe  veffels  feems  to 
be  compleated  in  the  fhorted  fpace  of  time  that  can  be 
in  any  part,  from  the  great  velocity  the  blood  receives 
from  the  heart  itfelf,  urging  the  fame  through  its  own 
fubdance.  But  that  the  whole  contents  of  the  veffels 
are  cleared  in  each  contraction,  does  not  feem  to  me 
probable  ;  for  the  blood-veffels  of  the  heart  do  not 
look  pale  enough  in  that  aCtion  to  produce  fuch  an  ef¬ 
fect  as  an  entire  evacuation.  There  is  a  very  free  or 
open  paffage  from  the  arteries  of  the  heart  into  the  cel¬ 
lular  fubdance,  or  fat,  which  furrounds  it.  If  you  afk, 
What  are  the  ufes  of  thofe  lead  or  fhorted  veins  which 
open  obliquely  through  the  furface  of  both  the  ven¬ 
tricles  (1 3 1 .)?  they  ferve  to  return  the  blood  of  thofe 
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deeply  feated  fmall  arteries,  which  have  no  correfpond- 
ing  veins.  ' 

134.  The  humours  of  the  heart,  which  are  thinner 
than  blood,  return  by  the  valvular  lymphatic  veins , 
which  accompany  the  coronary  blood  -  veffels,  and 
afcend  towards  the  thoracic  du£t  and  fubclavian  vein  ; 
but  are  very  rarely  to  be  feen,  although  1  have  oblerved 
them  in  brute  animals. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Nature  of  the  Blood  and  Juices  of  the  Human 

135,  r  |  1  H E  liquor  which  is  contained  in  the  beat- 
JL  ing  arteries  and  their  correfponding  veins, 
is  called,  by  one  general  name,  the  blood ;  which,  to  aloofe 
examination,  appears  homogeneous,  or  of  fimilar  parts, 
red  and  coagulating  throughout ;  and  is  obferved  to 
be  redder  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  animal : 
in  a  weak  and  famifhed  one,  the  blood  inclines  to  a 
yellow :  it  hath  a  whitenefs  mixed  with  it,  which 
comes  almoft  totally  from  the  chyle.  But  experiments 
of  diverfe  kinds  have  fhown  us,  that  diffimilar  parts  of 
various  natures  refide  in  the  compofition  of  this  animal 
liquor. 

136.  That  fire  is  contained  in  the  blood  may  be 
proved  from  its  heat,  which,  in  human  blood  and  that 
of  fome  other  animals,  is  from  92  to  100  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  more  than  the  mean  de¬ 
gree  of  atmofpherical  heat,  but  lefs  than  the  greateft. 
Again,  a  kind  of  volatile  vapour  or  exhalation  conti¬ 
nually  flies  off  from  the  warm  juice,  with  a  fort  of 
fetid  odour  coming  betwixt  that  of  the  fweat  and  urine. 
This  vapour,  being  catched  and  condenfed  in  proper 
veffels,  appears  of  a  watery  nature,  joined  with  a  fmall 
tin&ure  of  an  alkaline  difpofition. 

137.  After  this  vapour  is  gone  off,  the  blood  of  a 

healthy 
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healthy  perfon  fpontaneouily  congeals  into  a  fciftile 
trembling  mafs ;  and,  with  a  lefs  degree  of  heat  than 
that  of  boiling  water,  (viz.  150  deg,),  it  grows  more 
tough,  like  to  a  boiled  egg.  This  toughnefs  is  greater 
in  feverifh  perfons  than  in  fuch  as  are  in  health.  It  fome- 
times  coagulates  in  the  veins  of  a  living  perfon,  and  is 
found  clotted  in  wounds  of  the  arteries.  But  even 
within  the  veffels  of  a  living  perfon,  and  in  one  dying 
of  a  fever,  the  blood  has  been  feen,  by  the  violence  of 
that  diftemper,  changed  into  a  concreted  tremulous  jelly 
throughout  all  the  veins.  The  principal  part  of  this 
coagulated  mafs  is  the  craffamentum  or  cruor ,  which 
has  the  red  colour  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  gives  it  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  blood.  This,  if  it  be  not  kept  fluid 
by  the  attrition  of  a  vital  circulation,  or  fome  fimilar 
concuffion,  runs  confufedly  into  a  compact,  but  foft 
mafs,  like  liver,  merely  by  reft  and  a  moderate  degree 
of  cold  ;  as  it  alfo  does  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  by 
mineral  acids,  or  by  a  heat  of  150  degrees,  of 
which  98  is  the  blood’s  beat  in  robuft  people.*  It 
is,  either  as  a  fluid  or  a  folid,  fpecifically  heavier  than 
water  by  near  an  eleventh  part  ;  and,  when  freed 
from  its  water,  it  is  wholly  inflammable.  In  a  mafs  of 
healthy  blood,  one  half  or  upwards  is  red  cruor:  and, 
in  ftrong  laborious  people,  the  ferum  makes  only  a 
third  part ;  and  is  ftill  more  diminifhed  in  fevers,  often 
to  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  mafs. 

1  38.  From  this  coagulum  there  feparates,  at  fir  ft  as 
it  wrere  fweating  out  of  its  pores,  but  which  afterwards 
collects  in  fufficient  quantity  to  allow  the  concrete  to 
fink  in  it,  another  white,  fomewhat  yellowifh,  part 
of  the  blood ;  which  again  feems  to  be  a  liquor,  con- 
fifting  of  homogeneous  or  fimilar  parts,  when  it  is  not 
really  fo.  This  part  of  the  blood  is,  in  general,  one 
thirty-eighth  part  heavier  than  water,  and  almoft  a 
twelfth  part  lighter  than  the  red  globular  mafs  of  craf- 
lamentum:  this  too,  by  an  heat  of  150  deg.  or  by  mix¬ 
ture  of  mineral  acids  or  alcohol,  and  by  a  concuftive 
motion,  is  congealable  into  a  much  harder  coagulum 

than 
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than  the  red  cruor  (137.);  and  forms  an  undiiTolvable 
glue,  a  flefh-like  membrane,  which  at  length  fhrinks 
up  to  a  horn-like  fubftance,  or  friable  gum.  From 
thence  are  formed  the  pleuritic  crufts  or  {kins,  poly- 
pufes,  and  artificial  membranes.  In  this  ferum  of  the 
blood,  befides  the  albumen,  which  will  harden  like 
the  white  of  an  egg,  there  is  concealed  a  great  deal  of 
fimple  water ,  which  even  makes  the  bigger  part  of  the 
whole  ;  and  fome  quantity  of  a  ropy  mucus ,  capable  of 
being  drawn  into  threads  better  than  the  red  cruor  \ 
which  laft,  however,  is  not  coagulable  like  the  albu¬ 
men,  neither  by  fire  nor  by  acids. 

139.  But,  by  putrefaCHon  only,  or  the  diftolving 
power  of  the  air  hot  to  96  deg.  equal  to  the  blood’s  na¬ 
tural  heat,  the  whole  mafs,  but  efpecially  the  ferum, 
diffolves  or  melts  into  a  fetid  liquor  ;  firft  the  ferum, 
and  then  the  cruor  more  (lowly ;  till,  at  length,  the 
whole  mafs,  both  of  ferum  and  cruor,  is  turned  into 
a  volatile  and  fetid  exhalation  ;  leaving  very  few  feces 
behind.  The  blood  being  a  little  dftfolved  by  putre¬ 
faction,  and  even  before  that,  becomes  fetid  ;  with 
the  fetor,  aftumes  an  alkaline  nature ;  and  effervefces 
with  acids.  This  property  it  afterwards  lofes,  the  al¬ 
kaline  fait  being  deftroyed  by  putrefaCIion.  The  pu¬ 
trid  blood  cannot  by  any  art  be  infpilfated,  as  it  is  al- 
fo  very  difficult  to  be  refoived  after  it  has  been  coagu¬ 
lated  by  fpirit  of  wine.  By  too  fevere  exercife,  heat, 
and  malignant  diforders,  the  cohefion  of  the  blood  is 
diffolved,  and  it  aftumes  an  alkaline  nature  almoft  as  if 
from  putrefaClion. 

140.  Befides  thefe  parts  of  which  the  blood  appears 
to  confift,  without  fubjeCting  it  to  any  violence,  it 
contains  in  its  fubftance  a  quantity  of  fea  fait ,  which 
is  difcernable  to  the  tafte,  and  fometimes  vifible  by  the 
microfcope.  That  there  is  earth  lodged  in  the  blood, 
is  demonftrated  from  nutrition ;  and  from  a  chemical 
analyfis,  whereby  the  earth  appears  to  lodge  in  the  rnoft 
fluid,  and  efpecially  in  the  oily,  parts  of  the  blood. 
By  fome  very  late  experiments,  it  appears,  that  a  con- 
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fiderable  quantity  of  ferruginous  earth,  eafily  reducible 
into  metal  by  the  addition  of  phlogifton,  is  contained 
in  the  blood  when  calcined.  Laftly,  another  part  in 
the  blood  is  air  in  an  unelaftic  (late,  and  that  in  a  very 
confiderable  quantity  ;  the  exigence  of  which  air  in  the 
blood  and  ferum  is  proved  by  their  putrefaction  and 
diftillation,  or  by  removing  the  ambient  air  from  them 
by  the  pump.  But  we  are  not  to  think,  from  hence, 
that  the  blood-globules  are  bubbles  full  of  air,  for  they 
are  fpecifically  heavier  than  the  ferum. 

141.  By  the  admixture  of  neutral  falts,  the  colour 
of  the  blood  becomes  deeper  and  brighter,  as  by  them 
it  is  neither  diffolved  nor  thickened.  It  is  fcarcely  al¬ 
tered  by  a  weak  acid.  By  fermented  liquors  it  is  coagu¬ 
lated.  Fixed  alkaline  falts  have  almoft  the  fame  effe&s 
as  the  neutrals.  The  volatile  alkalies  rather  turn  it 
brown,  and  coagulate  it.  Alcohol  and  diftilled  oils 
coagulate  it,  as  alfo  vinegar.  It  does  not  effervefce 
with  any  fait, 

142.  Chemiftry  has,  by  various  ways,  fliowed  us 
the  nature  of  the  blood.  (i.)When  frefti  drawn,  before 
it  has  time  to  putrefy,  the  blood,  diftilled  with  a  flow 
heat,  yields  a  water  to  the  quantity  of  five  parts  in  fixt 
of  the  whole  mafs ;  which  water  has  little  or  no  tafte 
or  frnell,  till  you  come  towards  the  end  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  when  it  is  proportionably  more  charged  with  a 
fetid  oil,  as  it  draws  nearer  to  a  conclufion.  (2.) The 
refiduum,  expofed  to  a  ftronger  fire,  yields  various  al¬ 
kaline  liquors  ;  of  which  the  firft,  being  acrid,  fetid, 
and  of  a  reddifh  colour,  is  ufually  called  the  fpirit  of 
blood  ;  confiding  of  a  volatile  fait,  with  fome  little  oil, 
diffolved  in  water,  to  the  amount  of  one  twentieth  part 
of  the  original  mafs  of  blood.  There  is  an  acid  obfer- 
vab'le  in  the  fat,  and  likewife  in  putrid  flefh  and  blood. 
(3.)  A  little  before,  and  together  with  the  oil,  that 
next  afcends  in  the  diftillation,  a  dry  volatile  fait  arifes, 
and  adheres  in  branchy  fleeces  to  the  neck  and  fidcs 
of  the  glafs  ;  and  this  in  but  a  finall  proportion,  lefs 
than  an  eightieth  part  of  the  firft  mafs.  (4.)  The  next 
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liquor  is  that  called  oil  of  human  blood,  which  afcends 
gradually  thicker  and  heavier,  is  at  fird  yellow,  and 
afterwards  black,  till  at  lad  it  refembles  pitch,  being 
very  acrid  and  inflammable,  but  in  a  fmall  quantity, 
about  a  fiftieth  of  the  whole  mafs.  (5.)  There  now  re¬ 
mains,  in  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  a  fpongy  inflammable 
coal  or  cinder  of  the  blood,  which,  being  kindled,  burns 
away,  and  leaves  allies  behind.  From  thefe,  by  lixi- 
viation  with  water,  is  obtained  a  mixed  fait ,  partly  fea- 
falt,  and  partly  fixed  alkali,  together  with  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  fixed  earth.  This  fixed  fait  is  fcarce  the  five 
* 

hundredth  part  of  the  firft  mafs,  and  of  this  only  one 
fourth  part  is  alkaline  :  but,  being  urged  with  the  mod 
intenfe  degrees  of  fire,  the  whole  fait  affords  fome  por¬ 
tion  of  an  acid fpirit ;  which  we  judge  to  arife  partly 
from  the  fea-falt  in  the  blood,  fome  of  which  is  demon- 
ftrable  even  in  the  fpirit  of  blood;  and  partly  from  the 
vegetable  kind  of  the  aliments,  not  yet  digeded  into  an 
animal  nature.  For  which  lad  reafon,  an  acid  is  pro¬ 
curable  from  the  blood  of  graminivorous  animals,  as 
well  as  from  that  of  man.  But  the  earth ,  feparated 
from  the  lixivium  by  filtration,  will,  perhaps,  make  a- 
bout  an  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  the  original  mafs; 
and  contains  fome  particles  which  are  attracted  by  the 
loaddone. 

143.  From  the  preceding  analyfis  of  the  blood,  it 
evidently  contains  a  variety  of  particles,  differing  in 
bulk,  weight,  figure,  and  tenacity  ;  fome  watery, 
others  inflammable,  and  mod  of  them  inclined  greatly 
to  putrefadion  or  to  an  alkaline  nature.  For  the  blood, 
in  a  found  healthy  date,  not  injured  by  putrefadion,  or 
too  violent  a  degree  of  heat,  is  neither  alkaline  nor  acid  ; 
but  mild  or  gelatinous,  and  a  little  faltifli  to  the  tafle : 
yet,  in  fome  difeafes,  it  is  fharp  enough,  and  comes  near 
to  a  date  of  putrefadion  ;  as,  for  indance,  in  thefcurvy, 
where  it  corrodes  through  its  containing  veffels  ;  and  in 
dropfies,  the  waters  of  which  are  often  next  to  alkaline. 
But  the  calx  of  the  blood  of  infeds  is  alkaline,  and 
effervefces  with  acids. 
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1 44.  By  viewing  frefh  blood  in  a  fmall  glafs  tube  by 
a  microfcope,  or  by  applying  the  fame  inflrument  while 
it  is  yet  moving  in  the  veins  of  a  warm  living  animal, 
as  a  hen-chicken,  or  a  cold  one,  as  a  frog,  we  perceive 
in  it  red  globules  ;  which,  doubtlefs,  make  that  part 
called  cruor  or  craffamentum,  mentioned  in  137.  If  it 
be  queffioned,  whether  thefe  are  not  rather  lenticular 
particles  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  obferved  by  Lew- 
enhock  in  fiffi,  and  lately  difcovered  in  our  own  fpecies ; 
we  confefs  it  is  a  point  difficult  to  determine  :  nor  have 
I  ever  made  a  fufficient  number  of  microfcopical  expe¬ 
riments  on  thofe  globules  which  feem  mod  denfe  and 
convex. 

145.  The  colour  of  thefe  globules  is  red ;  and  fo 
much  the  deeper,  and  more  inclined  to  fcarlet,  the 
flronger  the  animal  is :  and,  in  the  fame  proportion,  their 
number  increafes,  when  compared  with  the  quantity  of 
yellow  fcrum.  Their  diameter  is  very  fmall,  being  be¬ 
tween  xoV o  and  ToW  of  an  inch.  They  are  laid  to 
change  their  figure  into  an  oblong  egg-like  fhape, 
which  I  could  never  obferve  with  fufficient  certainty. 
They  are  alfo  faid  to  diffolve  into  other  leffier  globules 
of  a  yellow  colour,  which  I  have  neither  obferved  my- 
felf,  nor  can  eafily  admit. 

146.  From  the  red  part  of  the  blood,  fibres  are  ge¬ 
nerated  in  abundance  ;  from  the  ferum,  in  fmaller  quan¬ 
tities.  They  are  procured  by  pouring  the  blood  into  a 
linen  cloth,  and  wafhing  it  gradually  with  a  great  deal 
of  water,  or  by  beating  it  with  a  rod.  In  quantity,  they 
equal  the  28th  part  of  the  whole  mafs.  Thefe  are 
formed  of  the  gluten,  and  are  not  generated  in  a  living 
animal ;  feeing  they  are  neither  to  be  perceived  by  the 
microfcope,  which  yet  fo  eafily  renders  vifible  the  red 
globules,  nor  yet  does  their  long  thread-like  figure  feem 
adapted  for  receiving  motion. 

147.  From  the  preceding  experiments  compared  to¬ 
gether,  arifes  that  knowledge  which  we,  at  prefent, 
have  of  the  blood ;  namely,  that  the  craffamentum  or 
cruor  is  compofed  of  globules.  The  inflammable  or 
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eombuftible  nature  of  thefe  globules  is  proved  from 
dried  blood,  which  takes  flame  and  burns  ;  as  alfo  from 
the  pyrophorus,  which  is  generated  from  the  human 
blood  :  and  from  thefe,  mofl  probably,  arifes  the  greater 
part  of  the  pitchy  oil  that  is  obtained  from  blood  by  the 
violence  of  fire. 

148.  The  ferum  of  the  blood,  diftilled  with  a  flrong 
fire,  gives  over  almoft  the  fame  principles  with  the  cru- 
or,  viz.  fait,  oil,  and  earth.  It  yields,  however,  much 
more  water,  but  no  iron  at  all.  Similar  principles,  but 
with  a  lefs  proportion  of  oil  and  fait,  are  obtained  from 
the  aqueous  humours  prepared  from  the  blood  ^  as  the 
faliva,  and  mucus. 

149.  The  exad  mafs  or  quantity  of  blood,  contained 
In  the  whole  body,  cannot  be  certainly  computed.  The 
weight  of  the  mafs  of  humours,  however,  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  folids ;  but  many  of  them  do 
not  flow  currently  in  the  circulation,  as  the  glue  or  jeb 
ly  that  lodges  in  moft  parts,  and  the  fat.  But  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  form  a  judgment  from  tbofe  profufe 
haemorrhages  that  have  been  fuflained  without  de- 
ftroying  the  life  of  the  patient,  with  experiments  made 
on  living  animals  by  drawing  Out  all  their  blood,  join¬ 
ed  with  the  bulk  of  the  arteries  and  veins  themfelves : 
from  thefe  principles,  the  mafs  of  circulating  humours 
will  be  at  leaft  fifty  pounds ;  whereof  about  28  will  be 
true  red  blood,  current  in  the  arteries  and  veins ;  of 
-which  the  arteries  contain  only  one  fifth,  and  the  veins 
the  other  four. 

150.  Nor  does  the  blood  always  contain  the  fame,  or 
a  like  proportion,  of  thofe  dements  or  principles  above- 
mentioned  :  for  an  increafed  celerity,  whether  by  labori¬ 
ous  and  flrong  exercifes,  a  full  age,  fever,  or  other- 
wife,  augments  the  crafiamentum,  with  the  rednefs,  con¬ 
gealing  force,  and  cohefion  of  the  particles ;  and  the  hard- 
nefs  and  weight  of  the  concreted  ferum  with  the  alkaline 
principles  are,  by  the  fame  means,  increafed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ferum,  and  the  mucus  it  contains,  are 
increafed  by  the  contrary  caufes,  the  more  as  the  animal 
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is  younger,  lefs  a&ive,  and  fed  more  on  a  watery  ve¬ 
getable  diet ;  by  all  which,  the  craffamentum  of  the 
blood  is  leffened,  and  its  watery  part  increafed.  Old 
age,  again,  leffens  the  craffamemum,  and  the  gelatinous 
part  like  wife. 

151.  From  thefe  principles,  but  with  a  conjunct  con- 
fideration  of  the  folid  fibres  and  veffels,  the  different 
temperaments  of  people  are  derived.  For  a  plethoric 
or  fanguine  habit  arifes  from  an  abundance  of  the  red 
globules  ;  a  phlegmatic  temperature,  from  a  redundancy 
of  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood  :  a  choleric  difpofition 
of  the  humours  feems  to  arife  from  a  more  acrid,  acid, 
and  alkalefcent  property  of  the  blood  ;  as  appears  from, 
thofe  who  live  on  flefh,  and  on  the  human  fpecies,  being 
fo  much  fiercer  and  more  paflionate  than  thofe  who 
live  on  plants  or  on  vegetable  food.  In  the  folid  parts, 
a  great  firmnefs,  joined  with  an  exquinte  fenfibility,  or 
nervous  irritability,  difpofes  to  a  choleric  habit ;  a  lefs 
irritability,  with  a  moderate  denfity,  to  a  fanguine  ha¬ 
bit  ;  and  a  leffer  degree  both  of  denfity  and  irritability 
are  to  be  referred  to  a  phlegmatic  temperament.  There 
is  alfo  a  kind  of  dull  heavy  temperament,  in  which  there 
is  the  greatefl  ftrength  of  body,  joined  with  no  great 
degree  of  irritability.  In  the  melancholy,  again,  a 
weaknefs  of  the  folids  is  joined  with  the  highefl  degree 
of  nervous  irritation  or  fenfibility.  But  you  mud  be 
careful  not  to  take  thefe  temperaments  as  the  foie  and 
limited  fyflems  or  claffes  of  conflitutions ;  which,  in  the 
courfe  of  nature,  are  found  to  be  not  only  four,  or 
eight,  but  are  really  diftindt  in  numberlefs  degrees. 

152.  The  red  part  of  the  blood  feems  chiefly  of  ufe 
to  generate  heat,  fince  its  quantity  is  always  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  heat  of  the  blood.  This  being  confined, 
by  the  largenefs  of  the  globules,  within  the  red  and  firfl 
order  of  veffels,  hinders  them  from  collapfing  ;  and,  in 
receiving  the  common  motion  of  the  heart,  by  the 
greater  denfity  of  its  parts,  it  has  a  greater  impetus,  and 
lets  in  motion  the  leffer  orders  of  humours.  Nor  is  it 
ipaprobable,  that  the  heart  is  more  flrongly  irritated  by 
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the  ponderous  cruor  of  the  blood.  The  globular  figure 
of  its  parts,  together  with  their  denfity,  makes  it  eafily 
pervade  the  veffels ;  and  the  quantity  of  iron  it  con¬ 
tains,  as  well  as  of  oil,  perhaps  increafes  its  power  of 
generating  heat.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  red  part  of 
the  blood  being  too  much  diminifhed  by  profufe  bleed¬ 
ings,  there  follows  a  ftagnation  or  leffened  motion  of 
the  humours  in  the  fmaller  veffels ;  whence  fatnefs,  and 
dropfy.  By  the  fame  rule  alfo,  a  due  proportion  of 
cruor  is  neceffary  within  the  habit,  to  generate  and  re¬ 
pair  new  blood.  For,  by  large  haemorrhages,  we  fee 
the  blood  lofes  its  red  or  denfe  nature,  and  degenerates 
into  a  pale,  ferous,  or  watery  flate. 

153.  The  coagulable  ferum  is  more  efpecially  de- 
figned  for  the  nutrition  of  the  parts,  as  will  be  hereafter 
more  apparent.  Chap.  XXXI.  The  thinner  juices  ferve 
various  purpofes ;  as  the  diffolution  of  the  aliments,  the 
ynoiftening  of  the  external  furface  of  the  body,  and  fur- 
faces  of  the  internal  cavities,  to  preferve  the  flexibility 
of  the  folids,  and  conduce  to  the  motion  of  the  nerves, 
the  fight,  &c.  The  faline  particles  feem  proper  for  dif- 
folving  the  aliment,  and  flimulating  the  veffels.  The 
properties  of  the  aerial  part  are  not  yet  well  known. 
The  heat  produces  fluidity,  and  is  not  eafily  raifed  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  coagulate  the  humours. 

154.  Therefore,  health  cannot  fubfift  without  a  denfe 
and  red  blood,  whofe  quantity  too  much  diminifhed 
caufes  a  flagnation  of  the  juices  within  the  fmaller  vef¬ 
fels  ;  whence  all  parts  of  the  body  become  cold  and 
weak.  Nor  can  life  or  health  fubfift  without  a  fufficiency 
of  thinner  juices  intermixed  with  the  red  blood  ;  fee¬ 
ing  the  cruor,  deprived  of  its  watery  part,  congeals  and 
obftrucls  the  fmalleft  paffages  of  the  veffels,  and  kindles 
too  great  a  heat. 

155.  If  it  is  afked,  whether  there  be  any  difference 
betwixt  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  ?  we  anfwer,  that 
fome  difference  there  feems  to  be  ;  the  former  having 
lately  fuffered  the  adion  of  the  lungs.  But,  in  experi¬ 
ments,  I  fcarce  find  any  obfervable  difference  either  in 
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colour,  denfity,  or  any  other  known  diverfity.  Other- 
wife,  however,  I  have  found  a  mo  ft  evident  difference  ; 
for  the  bright  red  colour  of  the  arterial  blood  feems  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  the  dufky  dark-coloured  blood  in 
the  veins  ;  but  this,  in  the  plain  example  of  the  hatch¬ 
ing  of  a  chicken,  arifes  only  from  the  deeper  feries  of 
globules  in  the  thicker  vein.  But  we  have  not  fuffi- 
cient  certainty  of  a  difference  in  the  blood  of  different 
arteries.  However,  the  arterial  blood  is  apparently  of 
a  more  bright  or  fplendid  red ;  and  having  a  greater 
degree  of  fluidity  and  proportion  of  watery  parts,  may 
fo  far  differ  from  the  venous  darker-coloured  blood.  But, 
in  this  refpe<ft,  it  remains  that  we  make  further  experi¬ 
ments. 

156.  From  one  and  the  fame  mafs  of  blood,  driven 
into  the  aorta,  are  generated  all  the  fluids  of  the  human 
body ;  which,  from  their  affinity  one  to  another,  are 
reducible  to  certain  claffes.  The  manner  by  which  they 
are  feparated,  ought  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fabric 
or  mechanifm  of  the  glands  themfelves.  But  we  muft 
firft  confider  what  the  blood  fuffers  from  its  containing 
veffels. 
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Of  the  Common  Offices  of  the  Arteries. 

157. r  |  ^HE  blood  is  driven  from  the  left  ventricle  of 
JL  the  heart  into  the  aorta ;  which  takes  its  courfe 
firft  a  little  towards  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  in 
an  arch  that  is  very  fharply  bent :  and  here  the  mafs  of 
this  purple  fluid  ftrikes  firft  againft  the  right  fide,  and 
is  then  refle&ed  to  the  left  fide  again  of  the  aorta ; 
whence,  flowing  in  a  vortical  or  whirling  motion,  as 
much  as  that  full  veffel  will  permit,  it  goes  on  through 
the  arteries,  with  an  alternate  collifion  againft,  and  re- 
percuffion  from,  their  fides.  The  aorta  lwells  a  little  in 
bulk  at  the  place  where  it  proceeds  from  the  heart. 

1 58.  The 


1 58.  The  arteries  are,  in  a  living  perfon,  always  full 
of  blood ;  fince  the  jet  or  ftrearn  that  ftarts  from  an  ar¬ 
tery,  is  not  interrupted  by  alternate  flops,  while  the 
heart  refls  or  relaxes  itfelf,  but  it  flows  on  in  a  continu¬ 
ed  thread  :  add  to  this,  that  the  microfcope  fhews  the 
arteries,  in  living  animals,  to  be  full,  both  in  their  fyftole 
and  diaflole  ;  nor  can  the  circular  fibres  of  the  arteries 
fo  far  contraO:  themfelves,  as  entirely  to  evacuate  thefe 
tubes.  Since,  therefore,  a  new  wave  or  column  of 
blood  is  fent  into  the  arteries,  already  full,  although  it 
bear  a  finall  proportion  to  the  whole  mafs  contained  in 
the  arterial  i'yftem  throughout  the  body,  hardly  ever 
exceeding  two  ounces ;  yet,  by  its  immediate  contact 
with  the  precedent  wave  or  column,  which  moves  flower 
as  it  gets  farther  from  the  heart,  it  confcquently  drives 
the  fame  forwards,  lengthens  the  artery,  and  makes  it  af- 
fume  a  cylindric  form,  augments  its  diameter,  prefifes  the 
membranes  clofer  to  one  another,  urges  the  convex  parts 
of  the  arterial  flexures  outwards,  and  caufes  their  fpiral 
waves  to  be  more  Terpentine,  as  inje&ions  demonflrate 
to  us.  This  dilatation  of  the  artery,  whereby  its  light 
or  capacity  is  changed  from  a  lefs  to  a  greater  circle,  is 
called  th t  pulfe ;  the  diaflole  of  which,  is  an  expanfion 
of  the  artery  beyond  its  natural  diameter.  This  being 
the  proper  or  chara&eriftic  action  of  life,  refults  from 
the  heart  only,  and  is  in  nowife  natural  to  the  arteries 
left  to  themfelves.  Hence,  when  the  motion  of  the 
heart  is  intercepted,  whether  by  aneurifm,  ligature,  or 
otherwife,  there  is  no  puliation  of  the  arteries  to  be  felt; 
and  from  hence,  too,  there  is  a  hidden  cefl'ation  of  the 
pulfe,  by  a  wound  through  the  heart,  in  a  living  animal. 
But  the  artery  is  proportionally  more  dilated,  as  the 
wave  of  blood  flows  on  before  more  flowly,  and  the 
more  the  velocity  of  the  new  wave  exceeds  that  of  the 
former  one. 

159.  The  fyftole  or  contraction  of  the  artery  follows  the 
dilatation  of  it.  For  the  heart,  having  emptied  itfelf,  and 
removed  the  ftimulus  of  the  blood,  comes  into  a  ftate 
of  relaxation  and  reft.  But  the  artery,  at  this  fame 
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time,  by  its  innate  elafticity,  and  contractile  power  re¬ 
ading  in  its  circular  fibres,  irritated  likewife  by  the  fti- 
mulus  of  the  blood,  contracts  itfelf,  and  expels  as  * 
much  blood  as  ferved  to  dilate  it  beyond  its  mean  or 
middle  diameter  :  this  quantity  of  blood  is  either  for¬ 
ced  into  the  fmailer  and  fcarce-beating  arteriolse,  or  elfe 
returned  into  the  veins,  from  the  refitting  femilunar 
valves  of  the  aorta,  which  oppofe  the  reaction  of  the 
blood  from  the  neighbouring  parts  of  that  vefTel.  So 
foon  as  the  artery  has  freed  itfelf  from  this  wave  or  co¬ 
lumn  of  blood,  being  no  longer  (Emulated  by  deten¬ 
tion,  it  direCtly  collapfes  by  its  own  proper  contraCtile 
force,  and  is  now  again  ready  to  yield  to  a  new  wave 
or  column  of  blood,  fent  into  it  from  the  heart ; 
whence  follows  a  repeated  diallole,. 

160.  That  the  arteries  thus  contract,  and,  by  that 
force,  drive  forward  their  contained  blood,  is  proved 
evidently  from  their  ftrongly  contraCtile  nature  ;  from 
the  apparent  diminution  of  the  diameter  or  dilatation 
they  receive  from  the  heart ;  from  the  evacuation  that 
follows,  by  the  proper  force  of  the  artery  itfelf,  driving 
out  all  the  blood  that  is  contained  in  the  lateral  branches, 
betwixt  two  ligatures ;  from  the  return  of  the  blood  to 
the  heart  through  veins  whofe  artery  is  tied,  and  fo  can¬ 
not  propel  the  blood  to  the  heart ;  from  the  jet  of  blood 
being  greateft  when  the  heart  is  in  its  diafiole,  as  ob« 
ferved  by  fome  eminent  anatomifis ;  from  the  ftrcngth 
with  which  the  blood  is  thrown  out  of  the  tied  aorta,' 
below  the  ligature ;  from  the  evacuation  which  the  ar¬ 
teries  make  of  their  contained  blood,  even  after  death, 
Anto  the  veins,  whereby  thefe  latter  appear  much  fuller 
than  the  arteries ;  and,  laftly,  from  the  confiderable  jet 
or  fait  us  of  blood,  that  iflues  from  a  large  artery  in  an 
animal,  even  after  death,  mounting  to  the  height  of 
two  feet :  to  which  add,  the  convulfive  contractions  of 
the  animal  in  which  the  artery  is  thus  wounded,  and 
the  remarkable  clofings  of  the  mouths  of  divided  arte- 
il  ties  in  wounds,  and  a  fphacelation  of  the  limbs  from 
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an  offification  of  the  artery  j  whence  the  veins  become 
diftended. 

161.  The  mean  fwiftnefs  of  the  blood’s  motion  be¬ 
ing  diminifhed  in  the  time  of  the  heart’s  fyftole,  but  in- 
creafed  during  its  diaffole,  is  fuch  as  carries  it  through 
a  fpace  fomewhat  lefs  than  one  foot  in  the  fpace  of  a 
fecond  of  time ;  and  the  conflant  plenitude  of  the  ar¬ 
teries  renders  it  impoffible  for  us  to  perceive  any  fuc- 
ceflion  in  the  pulfes  of  different  arteries ;  whence  all  the 
arteries  of  the  body  feern  to  beat  at  one  and  the  fame 
inftant,  whilfl  the  heart  ftrikes  againfl  the  bread  :  and 
yet  there  is  certainly  a  fuccefiion  in  the  fyftole  of  the 
arteries,  by  which  the  aorta  feems  to  contract  in  the 
fame  order  fucceffively,  as  it  is  filled  by  the  blood  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  heart ;  fo  that  the  part  of  the  artery 
next  the  heart  is  ftrft  conftringed,  and  thence,  gradu¬ 
ally,  the  arterial  contracting  force  proceeds  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities  An  inftance  of  this  we  have  in  the  intef- 
tines;  and  the  fame  is  evident  to  the  eye  in  infects,  wdio 
have  a  long  fiftulous  and  knotted  heart,  manjfeftly  con¬ 
tracting  in  a  fuccefiion  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
But  the  mind  cannot  diftinguifh  the  leaft  points  of  time, 
which  are  the  meafures  of  this  fuccefiion,  and  amount 
only  to  a  few  thirds  of  a  fecond. 

16 2.  If  it  be  afked,  Where  this  pulfation  ends? 
we  anfwer.  In  the  leaft  arteries,  and  cylindrical  origi¬ 
nations  of  the  veins.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
velocity  with  which  the  blood  comes  from  the  heart. 
But  that  velocity  continually  decreafes.  Certain  we 
are,  (1  .)That  the  lights  orfe&ions  of  the  arteries,  com- 
pofedby  the  aggregation  or  fum  of  their  tranfverfe  fec- 
tions,  as  they  divide  farther,  in  their  courfe,  from  the 
heart,  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  aorta ;  fo  that  fince 
the  ratio,  or  lefs  proportion  of  the  trunks  to  their 
branches,  continually  diminifhes  as  they  make  lefs  ra¬ 
mifications,  and  this  in  a  variable  or  uncertain  pro¬ 
portion  ;  the  difference  of  that  ratio  or  proportion  will 
be  the  greateft  betwixt  the  light  of  the  aorta  at  the 
heart,  and  the  fum  of  the  fedions  of  all  the  fmall  ar¬ 
teries  9 
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teries,  where  they  are  lead,  in  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  body.  Again,  (2.)  The  proportion  of  the  arterial 
membranes  or  coats  in  thicknefs,  with  refpeCt  to  their 
bores  or  capacities,  is  greater  as  the  arteries  grow' 
lefs  ;  and  is  larged  in  the  lead  of  them,  which  tranf- 
mit  only  one  globule  at  a  time.  The  truth  of  this  is 
proved  from  anatomy,  and  the  forcing  of  air  into  the 
arteries,  by  which  they  burd  always  more  difficultly  as 
they  are  lefs  ;  and  from  the  calculation  itfelf,  by  which 
the  magnitude  of  the  lead  arteries  is  determined  from 
the  globules  didending  their  two  femicylindric  mem¬ 
branes.  Add  to  this,  (3.)  The  fridion  of  the  juices 
through  the  lead  vedels,  indebted  and  meeting  toge¬ 
ther  in  angles  ;  which  friction,  even  in  the  mod  fluid 
water,  running  through  long  pipes  that  are  fmgle,  and 
in  a  direCt  courfe,  greatly  diminifhes  the  velocity,  and 
more  in  proportion  as  the  tube  is  of  a  lefs  bore  ;  while 
again,  as  the  artery  is  lefs,  there  are  a  great  number 
of  globules  rubbing  and  grating  againd  its  membra¬ 
nous  converging  fides.  And  by  the  conical  figure  of 
the  artery,  it  happens,  that  the  broader  wave  of  blood 
coming  from  the  trunk  is  redded  in  its  paffage  through 
the  narrower  branch,  and  fo  mud  didend  it  by  force. 
But  moreover,  (4.)  The  inflexions  and  folds ,  or  plates, 
of  the  vedels,  greatly  flacken  the  blood’s  motion  ; 
fince  always  fome  part  of  the  impelling  force  is  fpent 
and  lod  in  removing  the  convex  parts  of  the  folds, 
and  changing  the  figure  of  the  infle&ed  vefTel.  The 
angles  likewife  take  off  more  from  this  force  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  acutenefs,  or  the  more  they  recede  from  a 
draight  line.  Laftly,  (5.)  The  great  vifcidity  or  tenaci¬ 
ty  of  the  blood  itfelf  mud  be  condderably  allowed  for ; 
fmce,  by  red  only,  it  diredly  hardens  into  clots ;  and 
fince  it  is  from  the  circulatory  motion  only  of  the  blood, 
that  this  mutual  attraction  of  cohedon  in  its  parts  is  over¬ 
come,  fo  as  to  hinder  it  from  adhering  together,  or  to 
the  ddes  of  the  arteries;  for  fo  we  find  it  adhere  in 
aneurifms  and  wounds  of  the  arteries,  or  elfe  the  glo¬ 
bules  clot  together,  as  we  fee  ufuaily  after  death. 
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From  all  which  confiderations,  you  will  obferve,  that 
the  blood  meets  with  the  greated  retardation,  in  its 
courfe,  in  the  lead  veffels.  And  the  oppofition  it  meets 
with  in  the  branches  leffens  the  velocity  of  the  blood 
alfo  in  the  trunk :  the  oppofition  of  torrents  of  blood 
to  one  another  in  the  analhomofes  of  veffels  alfo  de- 
droys  fome  part  of  its  motion.  We  may  eafily  per¬ 
ceive  the  amounts  of  this  retardation  will  be  very  com 
fiderable,  although  it  be  difficult  to  make  a  juifc  efti- 
mate  of  it.  In  the  larger  trunks,  the  blood  of  a  living 
animal  flows  with  the  rapidity  of  a  torrent :  but,  in  the 
lead  branches,  it  creeps  along  very  flowly  ;  fo  that,  in 
thefe,  it  begins  to  put  on  a  date  of  coagulation. 
It  is  alfo  well  known  to  furgeons,  that  a  fmall  branch 
of  an  artery  near  the  heart  or  aorta  bleeds  more  dan- 
geroufly  than  a  much  larger  one  that  lies  at  a  greater 
didance.  The  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmofphere, 
of  the  mufcles  and  flefliy  parts  lying  above  the  artery, 
and  the  contractile  power  of  the  veffel  itfelf,  make  a 
reddance  indeed  to  the  heart,  but  do  not  leffen  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  blood,  feeing  they  give  as  much  in  the  dia- 
dole  as  they  take  away  in  the  fydole. 

163.  It  is  certain,  however,  from  inciflons  made  in 
living  animals,  that  the  Angle  globules  of  blood,  which 
move  feparately  in  the  fmall  veffels,  do  not  lofe  fo 
much  of  their  velocity  as,  by  calculation,  they  ought 
to  do.  We  mud  therefore  give  fome  other  caufes  by 
which  this  dedruCtive  power  of  the  blood’s  motion  is 
leffened.  And,  in  the  fird  place,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  lights  of  the  branches  do  not  bear  fuch  a  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  trunk  in  the  fm ailed  veffels  ;  their  great 
fmoothnefs  diminiihes  the  friCtion.  The  facility,  like- 
wife,  with  which  the  blood  flows  through  the  veins, 
expedites  its  paffage  through  the  little  arteries  which 
immediately  communicate  with  thefe  veins.  No  great 
effeCt,  indeed,  can  be  expeCted  from  the  weight  of  the 
blood,  or  the  force  of  the  nerves,  which  are  both  ca¬ 
pable  of  diminifliing  and  accelerating  the  motion  we 
fpeak  of  3  but,  in  live  animals,  thefe  have  very  little 
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ftrength.  The  power  of  derivation,  whatever  that  is, 
and  the  motion  of  the  mufcles,  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  new  velocity. 

164.  The  pulfe  therefore  enfues,  becaufe  the  ante¬ 
rior  wave  or  column  of  blood  moves  on  flower,  while 
the  fubfequent  or  pofterior  wave  comes  falter  \  fo  that 
the  precedent  is  an  obftacle  to  the  confequent  blood 
(158.)  Rut  fince  the  force  of  the  heart  weakens  as  the 
blood  goes  on,  and  the  contractile  power  of  the  arte¬ 
ries  increafes,  therefore  the  difproportion  of  celerity, 
betwixt  the  antecedent  and  confequent  waves  or  co¬ 
lumns  of  blood  coming  from  the  heart,  will  be  conti¬ 
nually  leffening,  with  refpeCt  to  the  blood  that  is  urged 
on  by  the  contraction  of  the  fmaller  veffels,  till,  arri¬ 
ving  at  a  part  where  there  is  no  excefs  or  difference, 
it  will  there  ceafe  to  make  any  pulfation  of  the  artery  ; 
becaufe  here  the  anterior  and  confequent  blood  flow 
evenly,  or  with  the  fame  celerity.  But  this  place  of 
equality,  in  motion,  cannot  be  in  the  larger  and  more 
confpicuous  arterial  branches  :  for  in  them,  the  wave, 
lafl  coming  from  the  heart,  moves  quicker  than  what 
went  before  ;  as  is  evident  from  the  inflammatory  pul¬ 
fation  of  them,  efpecially  in  the  fmall  arteries  of  the 
eye.  But,  in  the  leaft  red  arteries,  the  pulfe  at  length 
begins  to  vanifh.  This  is  evident  from  the  equable 
motion  of  the  blood,  often  feen  by  a  microfcope,  thro* 
the  arteries  of  a  frog.  In  the  larger  veffels,  however, 
fuch  as  may  be  about  the  ftxth  part  of  a  line  in 
diameter,  the  pulfe  is  perceptible.  But  in  the  leaft 
veins  vifible  to  the  eye  there  is  no  fenfible  pulfation 
or  accelerated  motion  of  the  blood,  whilft  the  heart 
contracts,  demonftrable  either  by  the  microfcope  or  any 
other  experiment. 

165.  Even  in  the  veins,  the  blood  preffes  againft 
their  tides,  as  appears  from  the  furrows  hollowed  out 
of  the  bones,  and  the  fwelling  of  the  veins  on  being 
tied.  If  it  is  afked,  why  the  veins  do  not  beat?  (for  we 
do  not  allow  that  to  be  a  pulfe  which  happens  from  re- 
fpiration,  from  the  rejection  of  the  blood  from  the  right 
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auricle,  or  from  the  mufcular  part  of  the  vena  cava) ; 
the  realon  of  this  feems  to  be,  that  the  blood,  when  it 
immediately  leaves  the  heart,  is  more  retarded  in  its 
motion,  than  when  it  pafles  into  the  fmallefl  veffels. 
Hence,  the  fhort  fpace  of  time  by  which  the  velocity  of 
the  lafl  wave  exceeds  the  foregoing,  is  greateft  at  the 
heart,  and  grows  gradually  lefs,  till  at  lad  it  totally 
vanifhes.  This  is  illuftrated  by  the  experiment,  in 
which  a  pipe,  fixed  in  a  leathern  tube,  and  driving 
forth  water  in  a  continual,  but  darting  dream,  does, 
by  a  fponge  fixed  round  the  mouth  of  the  faid  tube, 
caufe  the  water  to  iffue  forth  in  an  even  dream,  without 
leaping,  through  the  fponge  :  and  the  fame  is  evident 
from  another  experiment,  in  which  the  fame  thing 
happens,  by  injedhng  the  mefenteric  arteries  with  an 
alternate  impuifion  of  water  ;  for  then  the  water  flows 
out  through  the  veins,  in  one  continued  even  dream. 

1 66.  The  pulfe  is,  therefore,  the  meafure  of  the 
powers  which  the  heart  fpends  on  the  blood  ;  becaufe 
it  is  the  immediate  and  full  effeff  of  thofe  powers. 
Hence,  all  things  confidered  as  alike,  the  pulfe  is  flow 
in  the  mod  healthy  people,  where  there  is  no  dimulus, 
nor  any  unnatural  refidance  to  caufe  the  ede<d  of  a  di¬ 
mulus,  but  the  heart  is  at  liberty  to  fend  forwards  the 
blood  with  eafe.  You  mud  except  thofe  cafes  where 
there  is  fome  obdacle,  by  which  the  blood  is  prevented 
from  entering  the  aorta.  For  this  reafon,  the  pulfe  in 
adhmatic  people  is  flow  :  the  fame  thing  alfo  happens 
from  a  debility  or  infenfibility  of  the  heart,  which  the 
ufual  dimulus  is  not  capable  of  exciting  to  contraction. 
A  large  pulfe  is  caufed  by  fulnefs  of  the  artery,  joined 
with  a  drong  force  of  the  heart ;  a  finall  pulfe  by  the 
cmptinefs  of  the  artery,  and  a  leffer  wave  of  blood  fent 
from  the  heart.  A  hard  pulfe  denotes  fome  obdacle  or 
dimulus ;  or  elfe,  that  the  heart's  force  is  increafed 
with  a  greater  thicknefs  of  blood,  or  a  greater  rigidity 
of  the  artery.  A  quick  pulfe  denotes  fome  dimulus, 
obdacle,  or  greater  fenfibility  or  irritability  of  the  heart. 

It  is  bed  felt  where  the  artery  lies  expofed  bare  to  the 
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touch,  upon  Tome  refilling  bone  ;  but  obflru£lions 
fometimes  render  the  pulfe  perceptible,  where  it  is  ne¬ 
ver  fo  naturally. 

167.  The  pulfe  is  flower  in  animals  as  they  are 
larger  or  more  bulky  ;  becaufe  the  heart  is  proportion- 
ably  bigger  in  the  fmaller  than  in  the  larger  animals, 
and,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  more  ir¬ 
ritable  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ;  and  becaufe 
the  heart  is  obliged  to  drive  the  blood  to  a  greater  di- 
fiance ;  whence  the  refinances  or  frictions  feem  to  be 
increafed,  in  the  more  bulky,  over  the  force  of  the 
heart.  Hence,  fmall  animals  are  more  voracious ;  and 
large  ones,  as  the  whale  and  elephant,  eat  lefs.  The 
pulfe  of  a  healthy  perfon  rifmg  in  the  morning,  beats 
65  in  a  minute  ;  but,  after  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  it 
will  beat  80  in  that  time  ;  and  again,  by  the  night’s  reft 
or  fleep,  it  will  become  gradually  lefs  frequent,  till  in 
the  morning  you  will  find  it  returned  to  its  primi- 
live  number  of  65,  For  the  motions  of  the  mufcles, 
and  actions  of  the  external  and  internal  fenfes,  the 
warmth  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  a£lion  of  the  ali¬ 
ments  taken  into  the  flomach,  urge  the  venal  blood  on 
to  the  heart,  which,  being  thereby  oftener  flimulated, 
makes  more  frequent  contradlions.  This  is  the  caufe 
of  thofe  paroxyfms  or  fits  of  increafe  obfervable  in  all 
fevers  towards  the  evening.  For  fleep  not  only  re¬ 
tards  the  motion  of  the  blood,  but  of  all  the  other  hu¬ 
mours  and  aclions  in  the  body  whatever. 

168.  A  frequent  pulfe  is  different  from  a  fwift  one; 
and  it  is  poffible  for  the  pulfe  to  be  at  the  fame  time 
fwift  and  unfrequent.  But  it  is  difficult  to  obferve  a 
fwift  pulfe.  The  frequent  pulfe  is  what  is  commonly 
called  a  fwift  one.  It  takes  place  in  children,  and  be¬ 
comes  afterwards  flower  in  perfons  as  they  grow  older. 
The  falient  point  beats  1 34  in  a  minute  :  new-born  in¬ 
fants  have  their  pulfe  1  20  in  that  time ;  and  from  thence 
down  to  old  age  it  grows  flower,  to  60  in  a  minute.  A 
feverifh  pulfe  begins  from  96  per  minute;  and  we  count 
the  pulfe  has  but  a  moderate  celerity  in  fevers,  or  labo¬ 
rious 
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rious  exercifes  of  adult  perfons,  if  it  does  not  exceed 
above  1 10  or  i  20  in  a  minute  :  but  it  is  exceffive  at 
130  or  140,  with  which  number  people  feldom  reco¬ 
ver  ;  nor  have  1  ever  obferved  it  exceed  that  number. 
The  pulfe  beats  flower  in  winter,  and  quicker  in  fum- 
mer,  by  about  10  flrokes  per  minute;  and  under  the 
torrid  zone,  it  grows  quicker  to  120.  The  different 
paffions  of  the  mind  varioufly  accelerate,  retard,  and  di- 
fturb  the  pulfe.  Whatever  obdructs  the  circulation  is 
alio  found  to  accelerate  the  pulfe  ;  not  from  the  laws  of 
hydrodatics,  or  on  account  of  the  canal  being  made 
narrower,  nor  from  the  action  of  the  foul ;  only  the 
heart  being  with  more  difficulty  freed  from  the  dimu- 
lating  blood,  contracts  itfelf  more  ftrongly,  and  at 
fhorter  intervals.  An  irritation  from  an  acrid  blood  is 
the  caufe  of  the  frequent  pulfe  in  fevers. 

169.  Through  the  lead  veins  the  blood  moves  on 
very  flowly,  partly  by  force  of  the  heart,  and  partly 
by  the  contractile  force  of  the  arteries.  The  firft  is 
proved  by  a  renewal  of  the  motion  of  the  blood,  in  per¬ 
fons  drowned  ;  where,  merely  by  exciting  the  action  of 
the  heart,  the  whole  mafs  is  driven  forwards.  But  the 
contractile  force  of  the  artery  is  proved  by  what  is  faid 
(160.)  But,  after  death,  the  blood  continues  to  move, 
in  part,  alfo  by  its  own  gravity,  and  by  the  elaflicity  of 
the  air  generated  or  extricated  by  putrefaction. 

170.  But  the  blood  moves  on  fader  in  the  larger 
veins.  For  whenever  the  impelling  powers  remain  fuf- 
ficient,  and  the  conveying  fmall  veilels  are  rendered 
narrower,  the  motion  of  their  contained  fluids  mud  of 
courfe  be  accelerated ;  fince  the  fedtion  of  the  venal 
trunk  is  much  Ids  than  that  of  all  its  branches,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  that  of  an  artery  is  lefsthan  the  fum  of 
the  branches  into  which  it  divides.  Therefore,  if  the 
motion  of  the  venal  blood  lofes  nothing  in  its  way,  the 
proportion  of  its  celerity  in  the  vena  cava,  to  its  cele* 
rity  in  the  veins  of  the  thirtieth  divifion,  will  be  thirty 
times  greater  in  the  former,  in  proportion  as  the  con¬ 
junct  lights  of  all  the  fmall  veins  exceed  the  light  of  the 
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cava.  In  like  manner  too,  the  friCtion  or  attrition  of 
the  blood  in  the  veins,  and  its  contact  with  their  Tides* 
diminifli. 

1 7 1 .  But  fmce  the  blood  moves  thus  {lowly  in  the 
lead  arterial  velfels  and  incipient  veins,  and  as  the  weight 
of  the  blood  itfelf,  in  many  places,  wonderfully  hinders 
its  return  to  the  heart,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  very 
thin  coats  of  the  veins  have  but  little  contractile  power 
to  be  expected  from  them ;  therefore,  nature  has  ufed 
various  precautions,  left,  from  the  flownefs  of  its  mo¬ 
tion,  it  fhould  any  where  ftagnate  or  concrete.  To 
obviate  this,  Ihe  has  fupplied  the  veins  with  more  watery 
vapours  and  fiuxile  lymph  than  (lie  probably  fent  by 
the  arteries,  if  we  confider  the  great  exhalation  that  is 
made  from  the  arterial  blood  in  the  lungs. 

172.  She  has,  therefore,  likewife  placed  the  veins 
near  the  mufcles,  that,  by  the  turgefcence  or  contrac¬ 
tions  of  the  latter,  the  veins  may  be  prefled ;  and  fince 
any  prelfure  upon  the  veins  muft  be  determined  to¬ 
wards  the  heart  (63.),  therefore  all  this  force  muft  be  en¬ 
tirely  employed  in  accelerating  the  return  of  the  blood 
to  the  heart.  From  hence  proceeds  that  wonderful 
quicknefs  of  the  pulfe  (167.),  heat,  and  rednefs  of  the 
body,  with  a  ftiort  and  laborious  breathing,  that  attend 
mufcular  motions  or  violent  exercifes. 

173.  Moreover,  thofe  mufcles,  which  conftantly  urge 
or  prefs  violently  the  contiguous  vifeera  on  all  {ides, 
that  are  contained  in  any  of  the  common  cavities,  do 
all  of  them  powerfully  promote  the  return  of  the  venal 
blood  to  the  heart.  Such  an  effeCt  has  the  conjunct 
prdfure  of  the  diaphragm  with  the  abdominal  mufcles, 
in  refpeCt  to  the  abdomen.  Laftly,  the  pulfations  of 
the  arteries,  which  run  every  where  contiguous  and  pa¬ 
rallel  by  the  Tides  of  the  veins,  have  no  inconfiderable 
effeCt  in  promoting  the  return  of  the  venal  blood;  fince, 
as  we  have  before  {hewn,  any  impulfe  aCting  on  the 
veins  can  determine  their  blood  to  the  heart  only. 

174.  To  thefe  is  added  a  force  not  yet  fufficiently 
known,  by  whi^h  the  blood  is  brought  from  a  place 
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where  it  is  more  compreffed  to  one  more  lax,  and 
where  it  meets  with  lefs  refiftance.  In  this  matter  alfo 
refpiration  is  of  great  efficacy ;  in  which  the  motion  of 
the  blood  into  the  lungs  when  relaxed  is  accelerated  by 
the  power  of  derivation  from  all  parts  of  the  body:  and 
again,  in  exfpiration,  it  is  driven  into  the  trunks  of  the 
veins  in  the  head  and  abdomen.  Hence  the  fwelling 
of  the  veins,  and  likewife  of  the  brain,  in  the  time  of 
exfpiration.  The  circulation  is  not  indeed  affifted  by 
thefe  caufes,  but  the  blood  is  agitated  and  preffed,  The 
anaftomofes  of  the  arteries  contribute  to  the  fame  end ; 
for  they  render  the  paffage  of  the  blood  more  eafy  from 
thole  places  where  it  is  obftru£ted,  to  fuch  as  are  more 
free. 

175.  By  thefe  means,  the  blood  in  a  healthy  perfon, 
ufing  fufficient  exercife  of  body,  moves  on  with  fuch  a 
velocity,  as  luffices  to  deliver  as  much  of  the  purple 
fluid  in  every  pulfe  by  the  vena  cava  to  the  heart,  as  is 
equal  to  what  is  fent  out  by  that  great  artery  the  aorta. 
But  reft  or  ina&ivity  of  body,  and  a  weaknefs  of  the 
contracting  fibres  of  the  heart  and  other  mufcles,  fre¬ 
quently  render  this  motion  of  the  venal  blood  more  dif¬ 
ficult.  Hence  follow  varices  and  the  piles  in  women 
with  child ;  which  latter  is  much  occasioned  from  the 
deficiency  of  valves  in  the  vena  porta.  And  from  hence 
fpring  even  the  menfes  themfelves.  And  when  the 
veins  too  flowly  return  their  blood  to  the  heart,  the 
fubtle  vapours  from  the  leaft  veffels  irrigating  the  parts, 
being  thus  refilled,  or  fcarce  able  to  return  to  the  heart, 
are  obliged  to  ftagnate;  whence  proceeds  that  frequen¬ 
cy  of  cedematous  and  pitting  fwellings  of  weak  people. 

176.  The  time  in  which  an  ounce  of  blood,  fent  out 
from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  returns  to  the  right, 
and  which  is  commonly  reckoned  the  time  in  which  the 
greater  circulation  is  performed,  is  uncertain,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  in  every  different  portion  of  the  body.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  you  want  to  know  about  the  ounce  of  blood  pro¬ 
pelled  in  that  quantity  which  we  have  mentioned,  the 
amount  of  it  will  be  about  7!  ounces  in  an  hour,  with 
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4500  pulfes;  and  the  amount  of  the  perfect  circulations 
will  be  about  2  3T 

177.  The  e fleets  which  follow  from  the  motion  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  upon  the  blood  are  various,  which 
may  be  deduced  and  eflimated  from  the  caufes  them- 
felves  of  thofe  effects,  if  we  compare  together  the  blood 
of  a  living  and  of  a  dead  animal,  that  which  is  healthy 
with  that  which  is  difeafed,  and  that  which  is  inert  or 
too  little  moved,  with  that  which  circulates  too  fwiftly. 
For  we  oblerve,  that,  in  the  living,  the  blood  is,  ( 1 .)  Con- 
fiderably  warm  or  hot.  (2.)  It  looks  red,  with  a  fort 
of  purple  florid  hue.  (3.)  It  feems  to  be  homogene¬ 
ous  or  uniform,  and  alike  in  its  parts ;  though  they  are 
really  mixed,  and  of  different  principles.  (4.)  It  is 
made  upalmoit  entirely  of  globules.  (5.)  It  flows  very 
readily  through  the  lead  velTels ;  from  whence  being 
drawn,  (6.)  It  exhales  a  volatile  vapour,  which  we 
have  already  deferibed  particularly.  In  the  dead  ani¬ 
mal,  which  has  not  yet  begun  to  corrupt  or  putrefy,  w^e 
obferve,  (t .)  That  it  has  loft  a  great  deal  of  its  rednefs. 
(2.)  That  it  feparates  into  a  more  denfe  and  a  more  thin 
fubftance.  (3.)  That  it  exhales  no  vapour.  (4.)  Be¬ 
ing  drawn  out  from  the  veins,  it  congeals  either  all  or 
the  greateft  part.  But  even  in  the  living  animal,  when 
very  weak,  where  there  is  fome  pulfe  or  refpiration, 
though  fmall,  we  find  the  blood  cold,  even  to  a  confi- 
derable  degree.  If,  again,  you  compare  the  blood  of 
a  human  perfon  unadlive  both  in  body  and  mind,  with 
the  blood  of  one  that  is  addicted  to  violent  exercife, 
you  will  obferve  the  latter  has,  (1.)  A  greater  heat. 
(2.)  A  more  intenfe  rednefs.  (3.)  A  fubftance  more 
compact,  and  fpecifically  heavier.  And,  (4.)  The  vo¬ 
latile  parts  more  abundant.  All  which  appearances 
feem  manifeftly  the  effects  of  the  motion  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  fince  they  proportionably  increafe  and  di- 
minifh  with  that  motion,  and  difappear  when  that  ceafes. 

178.  That  we  may  underhand  the  manner  in  which 
thefe  appearances  are  produced  in  the  blood,  we  muff 
confider  what  are  the  effects  of  the  heart  impelling  the 
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fame,  and  of  the  arteries  alternately  compreffing  and 
urging  it  forward.  And  firft  wc  fee,  that  the  heart 
drives  the  blood  into  the  arteries  with  a  very  great  ce¬ 
lerity  (123.)  With  a  confufed  or  vortical  motion,  the 
heart  thus  throws  the  blood  into  the  crooked  or  inflec¬ 
ted  arteries,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  right  globules, 
expelled  through  the  opening  of  the  aorta,  ftrike  againft 
the  left  fide  of  the  artery ;  from  whence  being  repelled, 
they  incline  towards  the  right  fide,  whereby  all  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  blood  are  agitated  with  a  confufed  or  tur¬ 
bulent  and  whirling  motion.  The  blood  thus  impelled 
againft  the  flexile  and  curved  Tides  of  the  arteries,  of 
neceflity  dilates  or  diftends  them  into  a  greater  con¬ 
vexity  ;  and  laftly,  in  the  fmaller  velfels,  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  only  one  or  a  few  of  the  blood-globules,  all  the 
faid  globules  come  fo  intimately  into  contact  with,  and 
grate  againft,  the  Tides  of  the  faid  artery  in  all  their 
points,  that  they  are  even  obliged  to  change  their  fi¬ 
gure  in  gaining  a  paffage  into  the  veins. 

179.  But  the  arteries,  by  their  elaftic  force,  reading 
upon  the  impinging  blood,  repel  the  fame  from  their 
fides  towards  the  axis  of  their  light  or  capacity  ;  and, 
at  laft,  tranfmit  every  fingle  particle  of  it  through  the 
circular  mouths  of  the  leaft  velfels,  by  which  the  arte¬ 
ries  and  veins  join  together. 

180.  There  is,  therefore,  a  molt  prodigious  degree 
of  fridion,  as  well  of  the  blood-globules  againft  the 
lides  of  the  arteries,  as  of  the  arteries  themfelves,  con- 
trading  round  the  blood  like  an  obftacle ;  to  which  add, 
the  attrition  of  the  particles  of  the  blood  amongft  each 
other  by  the  confufed  and  vortical  motion  with  which 
they  are  propelled.  The  effeds  of  this  fridion  may  be 
computed  from  the  vifcid  and  inflammable  nature  of 
the  blood  itfelf,  from  the  narrownefs  of  the  velfels  thro* 
which  it  runs,  and  from  the  ftrong  impulfion  of  the 
heart,  joined  with  the  powerful  readion  of  the  arteries; 
to  which  add,  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  parts  railed 
by  the  force  of  the  arterial  blood.  This  fridion  gene¬ 
rates  a  fluidity  in  the  blood,  by  perpetually  removing 
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the  points  of  contact  in  its  globules,  refilling  their  at¬ 
traction  of  cohefion,  mixing  together  particles  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  which  become  more  fluid  upon  mixture, 
as  we  have  an  inflance  in  oil  when  triturated  with  wa¬ 
ter.  It  allb  augments  the  fphericity  of  the  particles,  by 
breaking  off  their  protuberances  and  little  branchings. 
But  even  thefe  very  ftnall  particles  themfelves,  which 
are  broken  off  from  the  large  particles  of  the  blood, 
put  on  a  round  figure  by  their  fridlion  againft  the  tides 
of  the  canals,  and  their  rotatory  motion  among  the 
reft.  By  deficiency  herein,  the  blood  coagulates  in 
the  veffels  before  death;  and  from  hence,  the  loft  flui¬ 
dity  of  the  blood  is  again  reftored,  by  recovering  the 
motion  of  the  heart,  as  we  are  taught  by  experiments 
made  on  living  animals.  It  is  a  queftion  whether  this 
motion  of  the  blood,  and  the  denfity  proceeding  from 
it,  is  the  caufe  of  the  red  colour  of  the  blood,  feeing  the 
rednefs  is  in  proportion  to  the  denfity,  and  increafes  or 
decreafes  from  the  fame  caufes.  This  feems  to  arife 
from  a  mixture  of  the  ferruginous  with  the  oily  part  of 
the  blood. 

181.  We  may  alfo  afk,  whether  the  heat  of  the  blood 
does  not  alfo  proceed  from  its  motion ;  feeing  we  ob~ 
ferve  heat  to  arife  from  the  motion  of  all  kinds  of  fluids, 
even  of  air  itfelf,  in  our  experiments  ;  but  much  more 
does  this  attrition  produce  heat  in  the  elaftic  and  com- 
buftible  animal  juices,  which  are  denfer  than  water,  and 
compreffed  with  a  confiderable  force  by  contra&ile 
and  converging  tubes.  Is  not  the  truth  of  this  fuf- 
ficiently  evidenced,  by  the  blood’s  being  warm  in  thofe 
fifh  which  have  a  large  heart,  and  cold  in  fucli  as  have 
a  fmall  one?  the  generation  of  heat  being  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  fize  of  their  bodies  :  from  the  more  in- 
tenfe  heat  of  birds  that  have  a  larger  heart,  and  more 
frequent  or  quick  puifations  ?  from  the  increafe  of  a- 
nimal  heat,  that  enfues  from  exercife  of  all  kinds, 
and  even  from  bare  fridlion  of  the  parts  ?  from  the 
congelation  of  all  the  humours  of  the  human  body  in  a1 
certain  degree  of  cold,  in  which  a  man  grows  ftiff, 
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though  he  yet  retains  fome  warm  blood  and  is  alive  ? 
and  from  the  coldnefs  of  fuch  people  as  have  their  pulfe 
weak  and  obfcure?  Nor  does  the  heat  at  all  arife  at  firft 
from  any  degree  of  putrefaction  in  the  blood,  feeing 
the  humours  themfelves,  when  left  at  reft,  generate  no 
heat.  Nor  muft  we  explain  an  evident  appearance 
from  the  aClion  of  fuch  an  obfcure  being  as  the  vital 
fower ;  and  though  fometimes  the  heat  may  be  greater 
when  the  pulfe  is  flow,  and  lefs  when  it  is  more  fre¬ 
quent,  the  difference  may  arife  from  the  different  dif- 
pofition  of  the  blood,  from  the  different  denflties  of  the 
veffels,or  the  increafe  or  diminution  of  perfpiration. 

182.  The  fame  caufe  alfo  hinders  putrefa&ion,  by 
not  fuffering  the  inteftine  motion  to  be  diminifhed,  and 
by  diflipating  fuch  particles  as  have  already  begun  to 
be  corrupted. 

183.  But  the  different  natures  of  the  feveral  parti¬ 
cles  themfelves,  which  conjunClly  make  up  the  mafs  of 
blood,  are  the  caufes  whereby,  from  one  and  the  fame 
impetus  of  the  heart,  different  effedts  or  confequences 
are  produced  indifferent  particles  of  the  blood.  Name¬ 
ly,  thofe  particles  move  quicker,  whofe  greater  den- 
fity  makes  them  receive  a  greater  impetus,  and  whofe 
apt  figure  or  lefs  extended  furface  makes  them  meet 
with  lefs  refiftance  in  the  fluid  in  which  they  move. 
Thofe  alfo  are  driven  along  more  fwiftly,  which,  either 
from  their  weight,  or  from  the  direction  in  which  they 
pafs  out  from  the  heart,  are  urged  chiefly  into  the  axis 
of  the  veffel.  Thofe  again  will  ftrike  againft  the  con¬ 
vexities  of  the  flexures  in  the  arteries,  which  have  the 
greateft  projedtile  motion  ;  while  the  other  parts  of 
greater  bulk  and  tenacity,  having  lefs  projedtile  mo¬ 
tion,  will  move  fluggifhly  along  the  concavity  of  the 
veffel.  And  in  this  manner  is  rhe  blood  prepared  or 
difpofed  for  the  feveral  fecretions. 

184.  The  fyflole  of  the  arteries  renders  the  parts  of 
their  contained  fluids  more  denfe  or  compadt,  while 
they  contract  round  the  blood  as  round  a  folid  ob- 
ftacle,  which  being  in  fome  parts  vifcid  and  compref- 

fible 
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fible,  they  drive  and  expel  the  more  liquid  parts  into 
the  lateral  mouths  or  duds,  at  the  fame  time  increafing 
the  points  of  contact  betwixt  the  globules  themfelves, 
uniting  together  their  more  large  and  denfe  fpherules, 
and  comparing  the  flat  particles  into  denfer  bodies. 
But  the  denfity  of  the  blood  is  partly  as  the  number  of 
globules,  and  partly  as  the  denfity  of  the  materials 
I  whereof  thefe  globules  are  compofed. 

185.  Moreover,  the  mouths  of  the  leaf!  veffels,  per- 
vious  to  only  one  globule  at  a  time,  feem  to  be  a  fort 
1  of  moulds  to  figure  and  break  off  the  angular  eminences 
of  the  particles  in  the  blood,  and  bring  them  to  a  fphe- 
i  rical  figure;  which  at  length  they  put  on,  and  change 
]  into  perfect  fpherules.  Laftly,  from  hence  arifes  the 
|  denfity  of  thofe  particles ;  fince,  of  all  figures,  fpheres 
>  contain  the  moil  within  a  given  furface. 

i  8 6.  The  reticular  diftributions  and  modulations  of 
I  arteries  remove  any  danger  of  obftrudion  ;  fince  in  any 
\  part  of  the  artery,  where  the  blood  cohering  begins  to 
|  form  an  obffrudion,  a  contrary  flux  is  admitted,  where- 
jl  by  the  obftruding  matter  is  repelled  to  a  larger  part  of 
I  the  trunk,  and  thus  betwixt  the  reflux  and  the  dired 
:  torrent  of  the  blood  the  faid  matter  is  broke  and  atte- 
Ij  nuated.  This  mechanifm  alfo  fupplies  the  deficiency 
I  from  an  irremoveable  obftrudion  or  the  lofs  of  a  veffely 

I  by  caufing  a  greater  diftenfion  or  enlargement  of  the 
j|  next  adjoining  or  anaftomofing  veffel;  as  is  proved  by 

I I  experience  in  furgery,  after  tying  and  cutting  a  great 
:  artery.  The  collifion  of  thefe  oppofite  torrents  of  blood 
)1;  take  fomething  from  its  velocity;  and  the  reticular  di- 
i  1  ftribution  augments  the  fridion  of  the  globules. 

187.  As  the  quicker  motions  of  the  blood  in  the 
S  trunks  conduce  to  fanguification,  fo  the  flower  motions 
of  it,  in  the  leaft  veffels,  have  their  effeds  towards  the 
:  fecretions.  In  the  larger  arteries,  we  fee  the  different 
'Si  particles  of  the  blood  are  whirled  about  amongfl  each 
i1  other,  with  a  rapid  and  confufed  motion;  but,  in  the 
:  lefler  ramifications,  the  progreflive  motion  of  the  blood 
;  being  diminiflied,  the  more  loofe  colourlefs  particles 

depart 
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depart  laterally  from  the  more  denfe  and  red  globules, 
while  the  latter,  keeping  on  their  courfe  more  firmly 
along  the  axis  of  the  veffel,  expel  the  former  laterally 
and  to  the  circumference.  Thus  the  attra&ive  powers 
of  the  particles  in  the  blood  increafe,  as  their  progref- 
five  motion  abates ;  hence,  the  oily  or  fat  particles  are 
drawn  one  to  another,  and  go  off  by  the  open  lateral 
du£ts  which  lead  to  the  cellular  fubftance,  which  par¬ 
ticles  we  know  are  both  grofs  and  fluggifh :  and  again, 
other  thinner  juices  are  fent  off  through  lateral  branches 
of  a  much  fmaller  orifice,  till  at  length  little  more  than 
the  red  blood  alone  remains  to  pafs  through  the  eva- 
nefcent  artery  into  the  incipient  vein.  Rut  all  thefe 
particulars,  whereby  the  blood  is  difpofed  for  the  fe- 
cretions,  we  fhall  confider  diflin&ly  in  the  following 
chapter. 


CHAP.  'VIII. 

Of  the  Secretions. 

188.  rTP1HE  claffes  or  tribes  of  humours  which,  be- 
JL  ing  depofited  or  (trained  off  from  the  blood 
into  other  veffels,  are  faid  to  be  fecerned  or  fecreted , 
feem  reducible  to  four:  of  which  the  jirft  includes  all 
the  vifcid  and  lymphatic  juices,  which  are  coagulated 
by  a  heat  of  about  150  degrees,  by  alcohol,  and  by  a- 
cids;  although  generally,  in  the  living  animal,  they 
are  capable  of  flying  off  in  form  of  a  vapour,  and  after 
death  are  within  the  fame  veffel s  compacted  into  a  ge¬ 
latinous  thicknefs.  To  this  clafs  belong  the  vaporous 
juices  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  of  the  pericar¬ 
dium,  pleura,  peritoneum,  vaginal  tunic  of  the  teflicle, 
of  the  amnios,  joints,  and  probably  of  the  womb,  with 
the  juice  of  the  flomach  and  inteflines,  of  the  renal 
capfules,  and  laflly  the  lymph  itfelf  commonly  known 
and  called  by  that  name. 

189.  The  fecond  clafs  is  of  thofe  juices,  of  which 

fome 
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fome  are  exhalable,  like  the  former  (180.),  but,  be¬ 
ing  more  fimpie  and  aqueous,  are  neither  to  be  coa¬ 
gulated  by  fire  nor  by  rectified  fpirits  of  wine;  and 
others  do  not  exhale,  but,  being  depofited  in  their 
refpeclive  excretory  duels,  are  expelled  by  fome  com¬ 
mon  outlet,  proper  to  a  part  of  fome  gland.  To  the 
former  of  this  clafs  belong  the  perfpirable  matter  of 
SanCtorius,  and 'probably  the  internal  perfpirable  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  epithelium  and  cellular  fnbftance,  with  part 
of  the  tears  and  watery  humours  of  the  eyes.  To  the 
latter  of  this  clafs  belong  the  remaining  part  of  the 
tears,  the  faliva  and  pancreatic  juice,  that  of  the  renal 
capfules,  and  the  urine.  The  fweat  feeins  to  be  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  perfpirable  matter  and  the  fubcutaneous  oih 

190.  The  third  clafs ,  differing  from  both  the  prece¬ 
ding,  includes  the  vifeid,  fluggifh,  or  ropy  juices;  but 
fuch  as  are  of  a  watery  difpofition,  and  not  congealable 
into  a  jelly,  but  hardening  into  a  cruft-like  or  fcaly 
fubftance,  by  exhaling  their  water.  Thefe  do  not  ef- 
fervefee  with  any  fait,  and  are  contracted  and  made 
thicker  by  acids.  By  lixivial  falts  they  are  dilTolved. 
By  fi  re  they  are  refolved  into  wrater,  a  little  volatile 
fait,  and  a  little  oil.  Of  this  fort  are  all  the  kinds  of 
mucus  in  the  human  body,  fpread  through  all  the  inier- 
nal  paifages  for  air,  aliments,  or  urine,  and  the  cavities 
of  the  genital  parts,  liquor  of  the  proftates,  and  feed. 

1 9 1.  The  fourth  and  lafl  clafs  is  that  of  the  inflam¬ 
mable  juices,  which,  at  their  firft  formation,  are  indeed 
thin  and  watery,  but,  by  time,  ftagnating  and  exhaling 
their  more  watery  parts,  become  a  thick,  oily,  inflam¬ 
mable  liniment,  often  very  bitter.  To  this  clafs  we  re¬ 
fer  the  bile,  ear-wax,  febaceous  and  oily  liniment  of 
the  fkin,  the  marrow  in  the  bones,  and  all  the  fat  of 
whatever  confidence  or  in  whatever  part  feated  through¬ 
out  the  human  body.  To  this  clafs  alfo  belong  caftor 
and  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  And  the  milk  itfelf,  fo  far 

1!  as  it  is  butyraceous  and  inflammable,  belongs  to  this 
i  clafs. 

[  J'r 

192.  Other  humours,  which  we  have  deferibed  as 

N  fimpie. 
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fimple,  are  compounded  of  the  foregoing  ones  ;  as 
milk  is  corn  poled  of  butter  and  water,  and  the  lini¬ 
ment  of  the  joints  of  lymph  and  fat. 

ip^.  1  hofe  who  confider,  that  in  the  blood  are 
found  a  coagulating  ferum  (1  37.),  an  exhaling  water 
.(142,),  a  fort  of  vifeid  mucus  ( 1  38.),  and  ladly  an 
oil  (  42.),  may  thence  begin  to  perceive  the  pofiibility 
of  a  feparation  to  be  made  from  the  blood  of  all  the 
foregoing  clafies  (188.  to  191.)  of  humours;  in  as 
much  as  we  thus  fee  their  condiment  principles  are  al¬ 
ready  in  the  mafs  of  blood  itfelf.  But  in  what  manner  it 
is  brought  about,  that  oil  is  feparated  from  the  blood  in 
one  part,  a  watery  liquor  in  another,  or  a  gummy  mu¬ 
cus  in  a  third,  is  a  talk  that  dill  remains  to  be  explain¬ 
ed,  and  requires  a  previous  defeription  of  the  fecre- 
tory  organs  themfelves. 

194.  The  coagulable  juices  are  feparated  altnofl 
every  where,  from  the  arteries  themfelves,  into  conti¬ 
nuous  excretory  canals,  without  any  intermediate  or¬ 
gan  or  machine  betwixt  them.  The  proof  of  this  we 
have  from  injections  ot  fifli-glue,  water,  and  thin  oils, 
■which  very  readily  pafs  the  red  arteries,  and  are  pour¬ 
ed  out  like  unto  iweat  into  all  the  cavities  of  the  body 
in  which  that  coagulable  vapour  is  naturally  found  ;  nor 
do  the  injections  in  this  courfe  meet  with  any  interme¬ 
diate  knots  or  dops  from  any  hollow  cavities  or  cells. 
Finally,  the  blood  itfelf,  being  fo  readily  poured  out 
into  mod  ot  thefe  cavities,  without  any  permanent  da¬ 
mage,  when  its  courfe  is  either  much  obdruCted,  re¬ 
tarded,  or  urged  with  a  greater  impetus  through  the 
arteries,  fhows  plainly  that  there  is  a  diort  and  open 
way  betwixt  the  red  blood-vedels  and  thofe  excretory 
duCts. 

195.  Another  liquid,  coagulable  by  acid  fpirits  and 
alcohol,  is  the  albuminous  humour  of  the  joints.  This 
being  compofed  of  fat,  medullary  oil,  and  the  exha¬ 
ling  liquor,  conditutes  an  exceeding  foft  liniment,  very 
fit  for  lubricating  the  cartilages,  and  lefiening  the  fric¬ 
tion.  For  fecreting  this,  there  are  appointed  certain 

congla- 
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conglomerate  glands  of  a  peculiar  ftrudure,  which  are 
fituated  in  the  articulations  of  the  bones,  fo  that  They 
may  be  moderately  compreftcd,  but  cannot  be  crulhed. 

196.  The  ftrudure  of  thefe  glands  is  peculiar  to 
themfelves.  The  larger  clufters  of  glandular  kernels 
adhere,  for  the  molt  part,  to  the  bone  by  a  broad  bafts 
wrapped  up  in  fat.  -From  thence,  being  drawn  out 
into  a  kind  of  crefted  edge,  they  pour  out  their  liquor 
from  an  exceedingly  thin  border,  by  open  duds,  which 
however  I  do  not  find  very  evident.  Other  iefter  ones, 
placed  every  where  in  the  capfules  of  the  tendons,  and 
between  the  diverging  fibres  of  the  ligamentary  cap¬ 
fules  of  the  joints,  feem  to  be  much  of  the  nature  of 
fimple  glands,  and  are  turgid  with  yellow  mucous  feruiru 

197.  The  uncoagulable  juices  (t  89,)  of  the  firff  fort 
are  fecreted  in  the  fame  manner  with  thofe  which  hard¬ 
en  ( 1 8 8 . ) 9  to  wit,  from  the  exhaling  arteries,  which 
arife  from  the  red  fanguineous  arteries,  without  any 
intermediate  follicle  or  cavity  betwixt  them.  Thus  the 
veflels,  which  pour  out  the  perfpirable  matter  through 
the  fkin  and  lachrymal  duds  of  the  firff  fort,  fuffer  a 
watery  or  thin  gluey  injedion  to  tranfude  fo  readily 
from  the  arteries,  as  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  of  this 
truth.  And  thefe  fecretory  duds  have  alfo  a  conftder- 
able  degree  of  irritability.;  whence,  by  any  ftimulus 
or  contad  of  acrid  particles,  they  difcharge  more 
juice  in  a  given  time,  than  what  they  diflil  in  a  ft  ate 
of  health. 

198.  But  in  the  latter  falival  kind  of  that  clafs,  the 
fecretion  is  made  by  means  of  conglomerate  glandules, 
which  the  ancients  fo  called  from  their  clufter-like  fa¬ 
bric,  and  efleemed  them  almoff  the  only  proper  glands. 
Thefe  are  coinpofed  of  roundifh  lobules  or  clufters 
(fomewhat  like  thofe  in  bunches  of  grapes,  currants, 
barberries,  &c.)  loofely  conjoined  together  into  larger 
maftes  by  the  yielding  cellular  fubftance,  which,  at 
I  aft,  often  forms  a  denfer  coat  or  covering  to  the  whole, 
like  as  we  fee  in  the  parotid  and  maxillary  glandules. 
Through  the  intervals,  betwixt  thefe  glandular  clufters 
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or  grape-like  bunches,  run  the  arteries  and  veins, 
which  are  here  large  or  confiderable  enough.  But 
moll  of  the  conglomerate  glandules  feparate  their  juices 
In  fuch  a  manner  from  the  blood,  and  from  thence  dis¬ 
charge  it  fo,  that  each  kernel  fends  out  an  excretory 
dud,  which,  joining  with  others  of  the  fame  kind, 
form  larger  trunks,  which  at  lad,  in  the  manner  of  a 
vein,  end  in  one  canal,  which  conveys  the  humour, 
feparated  by  the  gland,  to  the  part  for  which  it  is  de¬ 
signed,  as  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  intedines,  furface 
of  the  eyes,  &c.  There  are,  indeed,  fome  of  thefe 
glands  in  which  the  Said  excretory  duds  are  either  not 
prefent,  or  at  lead  not  yet  difcovered  j  as  we  obferve  in 
the  thyreoideal  glandules,  thofe  called  capfulk  renales , 
and  the  thymus,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  thefe  to  approach  to 
the  nature  of  conglobate  glands. 

199.  The  acini  or  kernels  of  thefe  conglomerate 
glands  are  each  of  them  circumfcribed  and  limited  by 
a  harder  dratum  of  the  cellular  fubdance  ;  by  which 
fubdance  thev  are  alfo  fubdivided  into  Idler  acinuli,  as 
is  evident  to  the  eye  and  by  the  microfcope.  But  it 
may  be  quedioned,  How  does  this  fubdivifion  end  ? 
Whether  or  no  is  every  dm  pie  acinus  or  kernel  hollow 
in  its  middle,  that,  by  receiving  the  humour  tran- 
fuding  from  the  arteries  into  the  follicle  or  cell,  it  may 
be  fent  out  thence  by  the  excretory  dud  ?  Whether 
or  no  are  we  perfuaded  to  believe  fuch  a  fabric  obtains 
from  the  fmall  (hot -like  dones  and  hydatides  bred  in 
thefe  glands,  with  the  round  fcirri  that  Sometimes  dll 
the  kidneys  ?  Whether  are  the  larger  vifcera,  appointed 
for  fecretion,  of  the  nature  of  conglomerated  glands? 
Whether  is  this  opinion  made  probable  from  the  morbid 
round  concretions  formed  in  the  liver,  fpleen,  kidneys, 
tedicles,  and  cortex  of  the  brain  ;  or  from  the  bunch- 
like  dividon  or  appearance  which  thofe  vifcera  have 
in  younger  animals  ?  Whether  the  cellular  fubdance, 
that  furrounds  the  extreme  vafcules  in  all  parts,  does 
not  communicate  by  open  areolae  or  cells,  in  which  a 
Secreted  humour  is  poured  by  thefe  glandules? 

200,  In 
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200.  In  Aiort,  none  of  thefe  arguments  appear  true 
or  conclufive.  For  the  acini,  which  are  found  in  the 
vifcera  of  brute  animals,  are  component  lobules,  and 
not  elementary  parts  ;  but  are  large  and  compounded, 
for  the  conveniency  of  each  bead:.  The  morbid  con¬ 
cretions  are  almofi  all  of  them  a  fort  of  placentulae 
formed  in  the  loculi  of  the  cellular  fubfiance,  and  take 
up  their  feat  even  in  the  limbs  themfelves,  where  there 
is  not  the  leaft  room  to  fufpeCt  any  thing  of  a  glandular 
fabric  ;  and  are  compofed,  as  to  their  matter,  of  oil, 
earth,  and  vaporous  particles,  extravafated  into  fome 
of  the  lead:  interdices  of  the  cellular  fubftance,  where, 
ftagnating  and  compreding  the  adjacent  follicles,  they 
form  to  themfelves  proper  membranous  tunics.  On 
the  contrary,  the  watery  and  fluid  nature  of  the  juice 
fecreted  in  thefe  glands  (189.)  is  an  argument  that  it 
meets  with  no  arre Ament  in  the  feparation,  nor  places 
of  Aagnation  in  its  way.  For  all  the  juices  that  reft 
any  time  in  the  warm  cavities  of  the  human  bo¬ 
dy,  which  are  full  of  abforbing  veflels,  are  each  of 
them  more  or  lefs  infpiffated,  and  approach  either  to¬ 
wards  a  mucous  or  an  oily  difpofition.  Moreover,  if 
there  were  any  fuch  arreAments,  anatomical  injections 
would  meet  with  more  difficulty  in  pafling  from  the  ar¬ 
teries  into  the  excretory  duCts  of  thofe  glands  ;  which, 
under  fuch  circumAances,  would  be  impervious  to 
thick  injections,  and  thin  ones  they  would  exhale  into 
their  cellular  fabric.  Yet  we  fee  that  the  fuperlative  art 
of  great  anatomids  has  not  only  conveyed  injections, but 
even  thick  ones  like  wax,  direCtly  from  the  arteries  of 
the  falival  glands,  liver,  &c.  into  their  excretory  duCts; 
and  this  without  filling  up  any  intermediate  knot-like 
cavities,  which,  according  to  the  foregoing  hypothefis 
(199.),  they  ought  to  exhibit. 

201.  Therefore  the  acini  or  kernels  of  thefe  glan¬ 
dules  appear  compofed  merely  of  arteries  and  veins  di¬ 
vided  and  fubdivided,  parted  and  connected  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  a  good  deal  of  cellular  fubflance,  whofe 
ftrata  growing  gradually  more  compaCt  or  firm  as  they 

enlarge 
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enlarge,  at  length  {how  their  contents  moulded  into  a 
fort  of  globular  nut-like  figure.  In  the  belief  of  this, 
we  are  confirmed  by  analogy  in  the  lobes  of  the  lungs, 
the  lobules  of  the  thymus,  and  from  the  ffructure  of 
infe&s;  but  more  cfpecially  the  fabric  of  the  teflicle,  in 
which  we  plainly  fee,  that  the  lobules  are  formed  of 
excretory  dudfs,  connected  together  in  fafciculi  by  a 
very  foft  membrane.  But  they  feem  not  to  pour  their 
juices  into  a  cellular  fabric,  which  would  intercept  or 
make  difficult  the  paffage  to  an  excretory  duel.  The 
late  experiments  alfo  of  very  eminent  anatomifls  have 
fhown  very  fmall,  white,  cylindric  veffels,  to  be  the  real 
elements  of  the  vifeera ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
difeovery  will  be  confirmed  by  future  obfervations. 

202.  Thin  watery  juices,  neither  coagulable  nor 
wholly  evaporating,  are  iikewife  in  other  parts  genera¬ 
ted  without  the  aflilfance  of  conglomerate  or  kernelly 
glandules.  For  thus  the  urine  is  depofited  from  the  red 
or  fanguineous  arteries  into  membranous  pipes,  with 
which  they  are  manifeftly  continuous,  and  form  an 
eafy  way,  admitting  air,  water,  and  mercury,  to  pals 
in  like  manner.  And  after  the  fame  manner,  though 
lefs  evidently,  the  nervous  juice  feems  to  be  feparated 
in  the  brain. 

203.  The  third  clafs,  or  mucous  juices  (190.)  are  in¬ 
deed  almoff  every  where  feparated  into,  and  difeharged 
from,  finufes  or  hollow  glands.  Thefe  true  glands  or 
follicles  have,  in  general,  fuch  a  fabric  as  makes  up  an 
ample  cavity,  every  where  circumfcribed  by  a  mem¬ 
brane  ;  but  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  flefh  itfelf  of  the 
part,  to  which  the  gland  adheres,  is  often  taken  for 
another  clofe  hemifphere  of  the  follicle.  The  faid  ca¬ 
vity  or  follicle  is  for  the  generality  round :  but  fome- 
times  it  is  oblong,  and  obliquely  creeping  betwixt  the 
adjacent  parts  ;  as  for  example,  in  the  urethra  of  the 
male,  and  in  the  follicles  of  the  finus  muliebris.  They 
are  irritable  ;  and  when  {Emulated  by  acrid  fubftan- 
ces,  incrcafe  the  quantity  of  their  fecretions. 

204.  Into  thefe  follicles  or  cells  the  lead  arteries  (or 
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the  vafcular  flefli  furrounding  each  crypta  or  cell,  and 
compleating  its  convexity)  open  by  produced  extremi- 
les  within  the  cavity  of  each  crypta,  into  which  they 
diliil  or  exhale  their  refpefitive  juice;  where,  being  re¬ 
tained  from  the  narrownefs  of  the  excretory  duel',  the 
more  watery  parts  are  drawn  up  by  the  abforbing  veins, 
which  correfpond  to  and  referable  the  exhaling  arte¬ 
ries  ;  and  thus  the  follicular  or  cryptal  juices  receive 
a  confiderable  degree  of  thicknefs.  The  truth  of  this 
we  are  taught  from  the  ftruclure  of  the  fun  pie  follicles 
obfervable  in  the  tongue,  in  which  both  the  importing 
arterial  dudls  or  pores,  and  like  wife  the  excretory 
mouths,  are  vifible  to  the  eye;  and  from  the  velvet-like 
tubuli  lining  the  llomach  of  birds,  in  which  a  fecretory 
viliofity  manifeftly  hangs  in  the  cavity;  and  laftly,  from 
injedlions,  which  difeharge  a  colourlefs  wax  into  the 
fimple  glands. 

205.  Whether  the  mucous  cavity  of  fuch  a  glandule 
be  long  or  round,  it  has  always  an  excretory  du£l, 
which,  for  the  moft  part,  is  none  of  the  leaf!  ;  altho% 
in  the  round  mucous  glandules,  the  difeharging  dudl  or 
orihee  be  lefs,  in  refpecltothe  referving  cavity,  than  in 
others.  This  difeharging  orifice  often  opens  into  the 
common  large  cavity,  into  which  the  mucus  is  to  be 
poured,  without  any  intermediate  duel  ;  for  thus  it  is 
in  the  back  of  the  tongue,  and  in  the  fimple  glands  of 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  where  they  have  been  de¬ 
nominated  crypta  or  cells  by  Ruyfch.  The  finufes  have 
often  the  like  fabric,  opening  without  an  intervening 
dudl,  as  in  the  urethra  of  the  male. 

206.  Another  kind  of  thefe  glandules  is,  where 
fimple  follicles  are  folded  up  together  in  one  common 
covering,  and  open  with  their  gaping  orifices  into  one 
common  finus,  without  forming  any  true  excretory 
duel.  This  fabric  we  obferve  in  the  tonfils.— ' Thefe  are 
called  conglutinated  glands. 

207.  Other  fimple  glands  of  this  clafs  have  an  excre¬ 
tory  duff ,  by  which  they  expel  their  mucus ;  namely,  a 
narrow,  membranous,  cylindric,  fmall  vefiel,  opening 

with 
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with  its  pofterior  orifice  into  the  cavity  of  the  glandule, 
and  with  its  anterior  orifice  opening  into  the  common 
cavity  for  which  its  mucus  is  defigned.  Thefe  excre¬ 
tory  ducts  are  of  confiderable  length  in  the  fubcutaneous 
and  febaceous  glands,  and  in  thofe  of  the  palate  and 
wind-pipe.  In  fome  parts  alfo,  the  pore  or  orifice,  and 
its  dud,  are  more  eafily  detnonfirable,  than  the  follicle 
or  body  of  the  gland  itfelf;  as  in  the  noftrils,  larynx, 
reclum,  &c. 

208.  In  others,  again,  an  afiemblage  of  thefe  duds, 
arifing  each  from  its  refpedive  follicle,  run  together 
into  one,  like  the  branches  of  a  vein,  fo  as  to  form  a 
confiderable  excretory  canal,  common  to  a  number  of 
follicles.  To  this  kind  belong  the  compound  mucous 
glands  of  the  inteftines,  fome  of  thredarger  in  the  cavity 
of  the  urethra,  with  the  blind  or  impervious  dud  or  fi- 
nus  at  the  root  of  the  tongue ;  to  which,  in  brutes  and 
birds,  add  the  fringe-like  tubuli  of  the  ftomach.  The 
glands  of  this  fort  may  be  called  fimple  ones  compounded 
or  continuous :  but  where  they  lie  only  contiguous  one 
to  another,  they  may  be  called  Jimple  aggregate  or  con¬ 
gregated  glandules ;  as  are  thofe  of  the  fauces,  fto¬ 
mach,  inteftines,  &c. 

209.  The  inflammable  juices  (19b.)  are  feparated 
by  organs  differing  in  their  fabric.  The  fat  and  mar¬ 
row  are  depofited,  without  the  intervention  of  glands, 
from  the  fmall  mouths  of  the  leaft  arteries  into  the  cel¬ 
lular  coat  or  rather  fubftance ;  and  the  fame  fat  agajn 
efcapes  from  under  the  fkin  by  final]  pores  or  duds, 
without  the  afliftance  of  any  glandular  follicles.  Rut 
the  ear-wax,  and  the  waxen  or  fuety  liniment  of  the 
fkin,  are  feparated  by  glands  of  divers  kinds,  Moft  of 
the  febaceous  glandules  are  vifible  enough,  with  an 
open  or  naked  mouth  in  the  fkin,  that  leads  immediate¬ 
ly  into  the  follicle,  without  any  dud  of  confiderable 
length ;  as  we  fee  in  the  external  ears,  nofe,  rings  about 
the  nipples,  in  the  female  nymphas,  and  the  valley  or 
groove  that  runs  betwixt  them  and  the  external  labia,  in 
the  clitoris,  and  in  the  male  glans  and  prepuce.  Thefe 
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differ  but  little  from  the  cryptse  (205.),  except  in  their 
contained  matter,  which  they  feparate. 

2  10.  There  are  others  of  the  febaceous  glands,  which 
have  an  excretory  dud  of  a  confiderable  length,  like 
moil  of  thofe  in  the  fkin,  which,  being  feated  in  the 
cellular  fubflance,  have  confequently  a  dud  long  enough 
to  perforate  the  (kin.  Thus  we  fee  it  is  in  the  face 
more  evidently,  where  the  length  of  the  dud  is  often 
to  be  meafured  by  the  concreted  maggot-like  fubftance 
preffed  out ;  the  bulk  of  which  demonftrates,  that  a  fol¬ 
licle  or  cell  lies  under  the  narrower  pore. 

2  1 1 .  There  are  Rill  other  febaceous  glands  of  the 
kind  mentioned  208.  in  which  many  cryptce  by  fmali 
dudls  meet  together  in  one  larger  excretory  dud.  Thus 
in  the  face,  in  feveral  places,  there  are  large  pores  in 
common  to  a  number  of  fubjacent  cryptae.  And  of 
this  kind  are  thofe  febaceous  finks  or  little  inteRines  in 
the  eye-lids :  and  thus  it  is  in  the  fecretory  organs  of  the 
mufk-goat,  beaver,  hyaena,  civet-cat,  and  mufk-rat, 
which  gather  their  febaceous  matter  into  one  common 
receptacle. 

212.  The  milk,  being  a  humour  of  its  own  particu¬ 
lar  kind,  formed  of  oil  and  watery  juices  intermixed,  is 
feparated  by  conglomerated  glandules,  whofe  fabric  we 
clefcribed  at  198.  Whether  the  fecretion  of  the  bile  be 
glandular,  is  controverted ;  but  there  are  many  argu¬ 
ments  to  perfuade  us,  that  the  liver  is  a  mere  vafcular 
fabric,  whence  the  bile  diRils  immediately  from  the 
extremities  of  the  porta  into  the  port  biliarii ,  or  roots 
of  the  biliary  duds,  without  palfing  any  cells  or  fol¬ 
licles  by  the  way :  and  in  this  we  are  more  efpecially 
confirmed  by  the  Ruyfchian  art  of  injedion,  in  which 
the  wax  paffes  diredly  from  the  porta  into  the  biliary 
duds,  without  exhibiting  any  intermediate  knots  or 
Roppages ;  and  therefore  we  fee  the  milk  and  bile  are 
both  of  them  much  thinner  and  more  watery  than  the 
fat,  or  the  febaceous  matter  which  thickens  in  follicles. 

213.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  inquire,  how,  from 
one  common  mafs  of  the  blood,  the  fame  variety  of  pe- 
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culiar  juices  are  conftantly  feparated,  each  in  its  re- 
fpeclive  place ;  fo  that  we  never  fee  milk  fecreted  in 
the  kidneys,  bile  in  the  thymus,  or  mucus  in  the  feba- 
ceous  glandules.  This  problem,  indeed,  may  be  folved 
by  one  who  fhall  have  previoufly  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  intrinfic  fabric  that  obtains  in  each 
fecretory  organ.  In  the  mean  time,  we  fhall  here  pro- 
pofe  what  has  been  hitherto  advanced  with  certainty  on 
that  fubjedt  from  any  known  principles  whole  truth 
we  are  convinced  of. 

214.  And,  firft,  the  blood  itfelf,  from  whence  any 
liquid  is  to  be  fecreted,  in  the  various  parts,  puts  011 
fuch  a  character  or  difpofition  there  peculiar  to  itfelf, 
that  more  particles,  of  a  like  nature  with  the  humour, 
abound  in  that  portion  of  the  blood,  which  nature  in¬ 
tends  to  feparate  from  it.  In  the  liver,  the  venous 
biood  arrives  with  a  very  flow  motion,  full  of  oil,  and 
full  of  the  femiputrid  vapours  of  the  inteflines.  To  the 
tefticles,  the  blood  is  brought  flowly  through  very  long 
flender  and  indebted  canals,  arifing  at  very  fmall  angles, 
and  palling  out  of  the  abdomen  through  a  cold  trad: 
under  the  fkin.  In  the  carotids,  it  is  probable  that  the 
flronger,  fpirituous,  and  denfe  parts  of  the  blood  a- 
fcend;  while  whatever  is  more  watery  defcends  into  the 
abdomen  and  to  the  kidneys ;  alfo  to  the  forming  of 
the  falival  juice  of  the  pancreas,  and  the  liquor  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteflines. 

215.  Another  preparation  of  the  blood,  towards  fe- 
cretion,  is  from  its  retardation  in  the  leaft  veffels: 
whereby  the  red  and  denfer  parts  go  on  by  themfelves 
along  the  axis  of  the  canal  ;  while  the  other  lighter 
and  more  fluggifh  or  lefs  moving  particles  recede  to 
the  lateral  openings  or  branches,  fo  as  to  enter  the  fe¬ 
cretory  orifices,  which  pafs  out  from  the  Tides  of  the 
faid  veffels ;  and  to  thefe  they  adhere  by  their  vifco- 
fitv. 

j 

216.  Thefe  orifices,  though  of  different  diameters, 
are  yet  always  fmall  enough,  in  their  healthy  and  natu¬ 
ral  ftate,  to  refufe  the  red  blood.  Hence,  therefore, 
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we  may  conclude,  that,  being  enlarged  by  an  increafed 
force  of  the  heart,  they  every  where  admit  a  good  deal 
of  the  red  blood  from  the  fanguineous  artery,  which 
they  arife  from,  and  open  into,  as  we  cannot  with  pro¬ 
bability  fuppofe  them  to  be  much  Ids  than  the  red  glo¬ 
bules.  And  hence  the  fame  fecretory  orifices  or  duds, 
which  refufe  thick  injedions  of  wax  or  fuet,  do  ne- 
verthelefs  generally  admit  thinner  liquors  injected  into 
the  arteries.  Therefore  this  is  the  firft  and  mod  frmple 
mechanifm  of  feoretion  ;  viz.  that  the  light  or  open¬ 
ing  of  the  excretory  dud  may  admit  only  fuch  par¬ 
ticles  as  have  their  greatell  diameter  lefs  than  the 
diameter  of  the  faid  opening.  From  this  reafon  only 
it  is,  that  the  yellow  arteries  convey  off  a  pure  liquor 
from  the  blood,  and  that  the  uriniferous  duds  exclude 
both  the  red  blood  and  coagulable  ferum.  But  this  is 
not  the  foie  caufe,  fince  the  fame  juices  are  generated 
by  large  as  by  frnall  animals. 

2  17.  Merely  by  this  law,  the  fecreted  juices  may  be 
of  many  different  forts  :  for  thofe  whofe  lights  or  tranf- 
verfe  fedions  are  the  lead,  will  receive  only  the  thinnefl 
juices,  as  in  the  frnall  veffels  of  the  brain ;  and  the 
larger  duds  will  admit  water  and  jelly,  while  the  thick- 
eft  fat  will  enter  the  biggeft  of  all.  Moreover,  if  a 
number  of  fecretory  organs  are  formed  in  a  fucceffion. 
from  one  fecerning  artery,  each  of  them  having  large 
mouths  or  duds ;  in  that  cafe,  the  lad  which  come  out 
from  the  faid  artery  will  receive  only  the  thinned 
juices.  But  if  thofe,  which  are  firft  formed  in  order 
from  the  fecerning  artery,  have  fmaller  duds,  then  the 
lad  only  will  receive  the  groffed  juices.  It  may  be  ob- 
jeded,  that  though  the  veffds  in  a  foetus  are  vadly  lefs 
than  in  an  adult,  yet  the  humours  are  the  fame.  But 
thefe  humours  which  are  called  fat,  bile,  lymph,  and 
urine,  in  the  foetus,  are  vadly  different  from  the  fat, 
bile,  lymph,  and  water,  of  a  man. 

218.  From  hence  only  it  is,  that  the  fecretions  are 
generally  made  immediately  from  fanguineous  arteries, 
without  paffing  the  ferous  lateral  ones,  (45*)  Thefe 
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all  feparate  grofs  juices ;  thick,  coagulable,  or  watery  ; 
as  the  fat,  urine,  juice  ol  the  llomach  and  inteftines,  &c. 
But  the  fecretions  of  the  other  thinner  juices  are  made 
not  from  fanguineous,  but  from  fmaller  pellucid  arteries 
arifing  from  the  former ;  to  the  fecerning  mouths  of 
which,  not  only  no  red  blood,  but  no  ferum,  fat,  or  o- 
ther  grofs  juices,  can  have  admittance.  Thus  the  more 
thin  and  pure  humours  mull  neceffarily  be  feparated  ; 
as  for  example,  in  the  eye. 

219.  Perhaps  the  angle ,  which  the  fecretory  branch 
intercepts  with  its  trunk,  contributes  fomething  to  fe- 
cretion.  For  it  is  eafily  demonflrated,  that  at  right  and 
retrograde  angles,  only  the  vifcid  and  liuggifh  juices  are 
expelled  by  the  flronger  force  of  the  particles  keeping 
the  middle  of  the  canal ;  but  the  liquids  which  are 
about  to  go  off  at  half-right  angles,  are  thofe  which 
preferve  their  velocity.  For,  in  living  animals,  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  blood  is  greateffi  in  veffeis  of  the  acuteft 
angles,  and  lefs  in  thofe  of  right  angles,  as  men  of  ve¬ 
racity  have  obferved.  That  the  effedt  of  thefe  angles 
in  the  veffeis  is  confiderable,  with  regard  to  the  fecre- 
tion,  we  are  perfuaded  from  the  ftructure  of  the  body 
itfelf ;  fmce  they  form  different  angles  in  different  parts 
with  refpedl  to  their  trunks,  and  in  feme  parts  coni' 
pofe  net-works.  For  the  fmalleft  veffeis,  in  general, 
referable  the  branchings  of  little  trees  or  fnrubs,  the 
trunks  and  arms  of  them  every  way  fending  out  branch¬ 
es,  but  in  different  angles ;  fmall  in  the  large  inteiTmes, 
but  larger  in  the  fmaller  inteflines.  Thus,  in  the  fpleen, 
the  fmaller  red  arteries  arife  fo  thick  from  their  trunks, 
that  they  referable  a  wifp  or  fprinkler ;  in  the  intef¬ 
tines,  they  referable  pencil-bruihes ;  ferpents,  in  the 
kidneys ;  ftars,  in  the  liver ;  a  radiated  circle  in  the 
uvea  ;  and,  in  the  tefficle,  a  lock  of  hair  curled  up  into 
a  button.  But  we  defervedly  receive  it  as  a  rule,  that 
the  Creator  never  made  this  diverfity  of  fabric  to  no 
purpofe.  We  have  not  as  yet,  however,  any  account 
of  thefe  net-w'orks  that  can  be  fufficiently  depended  up¬ 
on.  Neither  does  there  feem  to  be  any  affinity  between 
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the  fabric  of  the  vcffel,  and  the  nature  of  the  liquor 
which  it  fecretes  :  and,  indeed,  thefe  net- works  are  al- 
mod  fimilar  to  the  veins,  as  if  made  rather  for  fhorten- 
ing  the  paffage  of  the  blood  in  iome  meafure,  than  for 
diverftfying  the  nature  of  the  fecrction. 

220.  The  inflexions  of  the  fmaller  veffels,  as  well 
arteries  as  excretory  duds,  greatly  retard  the  motion 
of  the  blood ;  in  which,  therefore,  the  greater  part  of 
the  force  received  from  the  heart  is  evidently  fpent  in 
changing  the  figure  of  the  veffels.  The  repeated  in¬ 
flexions,  therefore,  of  the  fecretory  arteries  increafe  the 
vifcidity  of  the  juice,  by  delaying  the  flux,  and  giving 
the  parts  more  time  to  cohere  or  attrad  each  other. 
But  a  ftraight  courfe  of  the  veffels  increafes  the  celerity 
of  their  fluid,  whence  a  copious  and  eafy  fecretion  ;  but 
then  it  makes  the  fecretion  more  impure,  as  we  fee  in 
the  urine. 

221.  That  the  fmaller  arteries  have  different  de¬ 
grees  of  denfity  or  firmnefs,  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt; 
fmee  we  adually  find  it  fo  by  experiments  in  the  larger 
branches.  But  the  denfer  the  capillary  arteries,  the 
more  they  refift  the  light  and  flowly  moving  particles, 
and  yield  only  to  the  more  denfe  ones  that  have  a 
greater  impetus.  Irritability  produces  almoff  the  fame 
effeds ;  for  if  the  fecretory  ftrainer  has  a  very  acute 
fenfation,  it  will  rejed  the  grofs  humours,  and  tranfinit 
the  more  fluid  ones :  inflead  of  mucus  in  the  urethra, 
it  will  feparate  a  thin  yellow  ferum ;  and  almoff  the  fame, 
inftead  of  the  febaceous  matter  that  lies  under  the  fkin  : 
the  quantity  of  fecreted  liquor  will  alfo  be  increafed ; 
as  for  example,  in  the  tears. 

222.  Again,  the  velocity  is  greatly  increafed,  if  the 
heart  is  near ;  if  the  artery  is  ftraight,  or  if  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  with  a  fmall  angle ;  alfo,  when  the  excretory  dud 
arifes  before  the  extremity  of  a  larger  arterial  branch  : 
and  it  is  diminifhed,  when  the  fmall  fecretory  artery 
runs  a  long  way  capillary,  whereby  the  blood  lofes  the 
greater  part  of  its  motion  in  fridion.  Finally,  from 
whatever  caufe  the  diverfity  may  arife,  a  greater  velo- 
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city  increafes  the  quantity  of  fecreted  liquor,  and  pro¬ 
duces  heavy,  more  grofs,  impure  liquids ;  it  alfo  gives 
a  degree  of  fluidity  to  the  fecreted  liquors,  as  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  ftagnation,  by  which  they  might  contract  a 
vifcofity :  but  flownefs  increafes  the  attraction  and  vif- 
cidity,  and  renders  the  fecreted  juice  more  pure  ;  as  the 
fimilar  particles,  when  brought  together,  can  better  at¬ 
tract  and  join  each  other  under  a  flow  motion,  fo  as  to 
retain  the  larger  canal,  while  the  thinner  parts  go  off 
by  the  lefler  lateral  branches.  From  hence  it  is,  that, 
only  the  impulfe  of  the  heart  being  too  much  increafed, 
all  the  fecretions  are  confufed. 

223.  Thefe  conditions  nature  is  able  varioufly  to  join 
together  or  feparate,  and  impart  to  every  (trainer  in 
greater  or  lefler  degrees  ;  and  thus,  by  various  me¬ 
thods,  to  modify  the  fecreted  humours.  Anatomy  fur- 
nifbes  an  example,  if  you  (hall  compare  the  ftrainer  of 
the  bile  or  femen,  which  are  thick  juices,  with  the 
ftrainer  of  the  urine  and  tears,  which  are  fluid  ones. 

224.  From  all  that  has  been  hitherto  advanced,  we 
may  now  begin  to  perceive,  that,  fince  the  blood  con¬ 
tains  particles  of  various  kinds  ;  fome  fluggifh ;  others 
mucous ;  others  coagulable,  but  fluid ;  fome  denfe 
and  red  ;  fome  watery  and  thin  ;  others  fat  and  grofs 
(188.  et  feq.):  among  all  thefe  particles,  thofe  which 
are  the  largeil  and  mod  denfe,  as  the  cruor,  will  go 
on  mod  towards  the  axis  of  the  veffel,  fo  as  to  pafs 
on  in  a  continued  courfe  from  the  artery  into  the  trunk 
of  the  fanguineous  vein  (39.) 

225.  Thofe  particles  which  are  grofs  and  fluggifh, 
as  the  fat,  muff  needs  go  off  laterally  by  larger  orifices 
from  the  fanguineous  artery,  by  fhort  du£ts  ;  for  long 
dutts  would  make  a  flop  to  fuch  a  fluggifh  juice  as  oil. 
The  phenomena  of  the  adipofe  fecrction  (19.)  agree 
with  this  defcription.  Such  parts  as  are  coagulable, 
but  fpecifically  heavier  than  thofe  which  are  merely  wa¬ 
tery,  kept  fluid  only  while  the  powers  of  life  are  in  ac¬ 
tion  ;  thefe  pafs  off  laterally  from  the  red  arteries,  into 
the  arteries  which  are  not  red,  but  continuous  to  the 
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red  ones,  and  fmaller  ;  whether  thefe  pellucid  ones  are 
continued  on  in  the  nature  of  trunks,  fending  off  other 
fmaller  branches,  like  the  lead  arteries  (41.);  or  whe¬ 
ther  they  exhale  their  contents  by  a  fhort  extremity,  like 
the  veffels  of  170. 

226.  Thin  watery  juices  may  evidently  pafs  off  by 
any  veffels  continuous  with  the  fanguineous  ones,  or  the 
Idler  ones  (44.) ,  provided  they  be  only  fmall  enough 
to  refute  the  groffer  juices :  and  this,  whether  they 
come  out  from  the  Tides  of  the  larger  arteries;  or  whe¬ 
ther  by  a  long  continued  courfe,  and  fending  off  all  the 
groffer  juices  by  large  lateral  branches,  they,  at  length, 
end  in  a  fmaller  pellucid  canal  inftead  of  a  trunk  ;  as  for 
example,  in  the  eye.  To  the  production  of  thefe  juices, 
the  moil  fimple  fabric  is  fufficient ;  even  a  dired  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  fecretory  artery  itfelf  into  an  excretory 
dud,  as  we  fee  in  the  urine*  Therefore,  the  duds  and 
veffels  have  here  a  ftraight  and  fimple  courfe,  with  few 
or  no  inflexions  ;  and  a  proportionable  velocity  as  yet 
holds  in  the  courfe  of  their  contained  juices. 

226*.  Such  juices  as,  being  watery,  light,  but  vifcid 
at  the  lame  time,  are  confequently  fluggifh  and  lefsr 
moveable ;  thefe  may  be  eafiiy  fecreted  by  fhort  nar¬ 
row  duels  of  a  lefs  diameter  than  to  admit  the  fat,  and 
appended  to  the  fanguineous  arteries:  and,  therefore, 
it  is  evident,  thefe  will  be  feparated  from  the  blood 
more  abundantly  in  fome  parts  of  the  body  than  others ; 
namely,  where  the  velocity  received  from  the  heart’s 
impulfe  is  lefs,  the  flexures. of  the  artery  more  frequent, 
and  where  the  extent  of  the  capillary  artery  fhall  be  car-, 
ried  to  a  greater  length. 

227.  Whether  or  no  ought  we  to  aferibe  to  each 
particular  part,  the  ferments,  pores,  fpecihc  weights,  or 
filters  filled  with  their  own  peculiar  humour,  and  ad¬ 
mitting  nothing  that  is  analagous  to  it,  which  deter¬ 
mine  the  nature  of  the  humours  to  be  generated? 
One  who  admits  of  thefe,  ought  to  confider  the  great 
difference  there  is  in  one  and  the  fame  juice,  feparated 
in  the  fame  part  of  the  body,  according  to  the  difference 
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of  age,  courfe  of  life,  &c.  The  bile  in  a  foetus  is  ge¬ 
nerated  fweet ;  the  femen  thin,  and  without  vermicles ; 
the  milk  either  none  or  watery  ;  the  urine  watery,  mu¬ 
cous,  and  infipid ;  the  uterine  mucus  very  white  ;  the 
cutaneous  velfels  full  of  red  juices;  the  watery  juices 
reddifh  ;  and  the  fat  gelatinous.  By  the  fame  organs, 
in  an  adult  perfon,  the  bile  feparated  is  (harp  or  acrid  ; 
the  femen  thick ;  the  milk  butyraceous ;  the  urine  yel¬ 
low,  thin,  and  alkalefcent ;  the  womb  difcharges  a  men- 
ftrual  blood,  and  the  aqueous  humour  very  clear.  But, 
even  in  the  adult  perfon,  how  different  is  the  urine  ? 
at  one  time  watery ;  at  another,  thick  or  concoCted  ; 
in  a  fever,  high-coloured  and  heavier,  full  of  falts  and 
oils.  The  paflions  of  the  mind,  which  make  no  other 
change  in  the  body  than  that  of  flriCt ures  in  the  nerves, 
yet  wonderfully  change  the  face  of  the  fecretions,  and 
expel  even  the  blood  and  bile  through  the  velfels  of  the 
(kin.  Add  to  this,  the  frequent  difturbance  of  the  fe¬ 
cretions,  and  the  changes  to  which  they  are  liable  from 
flight  caufes ;  fo  that  only  an  increased  celerity  fhall 
caufe  feveral  differing  liquors  to  be  fecreted  by  one  and 
the  fame  organ  :  for  blood  has  been  known  to  pafs  into 
ahnofl  all  the  palfages  of  the  fecreted  juices  ;  into  thofe 
of  the  fweat,  tears,  mucus  of  the  noftrils  and  of  the 
womb ;  and  into  the  lactiferous,  feminal,  and  urinary 
duCls,  as  well  as  the  fat.  A  true  milk  has  been  feen 
feparated  by  glands  in  the  thigh.  When  the  urine  has 
not  been  excreted  by  its  natural  courfe  through  fome 
defeCt  of  the  kidneys,  ureters,  or  bladder,  it  has  palled 
by  the  (kin,  exhaled  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  or 
even  into  the  whole  cellular  fabric.  The  perfpirable 
matter  of  SanCtorius,  however  thin,  is  often  by  cold 
driven  through  the  nofe  or  kidnevs ;  or,  by  the  fame 
caufe,  by  fear,  or  by  medicines,  is  depofited  through 
the  excretory  villi  of  the  inteftines.  That  exhaling  vif- 
cid  juice,  fecreted  by  the  fame  organ  with  the  fat,  from 
which  it  fo  much  differs,  into  the  cellular  fubftance,  is 
depofited,  takes  place  of  the  fat,  is  re-abforbed,  and 
alternates  again  with  the  fame,  (18,  &c.)  A  falivation 
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fupplies  the  place  of  the  Sandorian  or  cutaneous  exha- 
lation  externally,  and  of  the  cuticular  exhalation  inter¬ 
nally.  The  bile,  re-abforbed,  appears  evidently  flow¬ 
ing  in  the  veffels  of  the  eyes.  Nor  does  there  appear 
any  thing  in  the  fabric  of  any  of  the  vifcera  or  glandules 
that  can  fix  or  maintain  the  nature  of  the  lecerned 
fluid.  The  fpeciflc  gravities  of  the  vifcera  and  ftrainers 
neither  anfwer,  according  to  the  authors  who  treat  o£ 
of  them,  to  the  fpeciflc  gravity  of  the  humours  which 
they  fecrete  ;  nor  are  they  at  all  known  by  experi¬ 
ments  that  can  be  depended  on. 

228.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  difcover,  how  the  fc> 
cretions,  in  a  healthy  perfon,  become  pure  or  uniform. 
For  all  the  juices  that  have  been  lately  fecreted  (with¬ 
out  excepting  any,  even  the  oil  or  fat  itfelf)  have  a  great 
many  watery  particles  intermixed  ;  fo  that  none  of  the 
thicker  juices  feem  capable  of  being  formed,  without 
having  a  mixture  of  the  thinner  watery  ones  :  how  then 
do  the  femen,  bile,  fat,  mucus  ,and  other  thick  juices, 
depoflte  their  firft  watery  flate,  and  acquire  their  proper 
vifcid  condition  and  other  qualities? 

229.  For  this  end,  therefore,  nature  has  framed 
glands,  with  large  and  fmall  follicles  or  refervoirs,  for 
retaining  the  fecerned  juices,  from  which  the  watery 
parts  are  required  to  be  feparated,  to  render  the  re¬ 
maining  part  more  ftrong  and  vifcid.  The  mucus,  at 
its  firfh  depofltion,  is  thin  and  watery  as  yet,  but  little 
differing  from  the  perfpirable  vapours  or  tears,  in  which 
flate  it  diftils  into  the  cavity  of  the  noflrils,  wind-pipe, 
and  inteflines.  This  is  not  continually  difcharging,  be- 
caufe  the  excretory  orifice  is  lefs  than  the  retaining  cell 
or  follicle  (196.);  and  the  excretory  du6l  being  fome- 
times  long  and  flender,  at  others  repeatedly  bent,  and 
turning  backwards  and  forwards,  or  tranfmitted  thro* 
a  hard  cellular  texture,  or  clofed  by  fome  force  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  fphin&er,  fo  retards  the  juice  that  it  cannot 
pafs  out  but  by  the  afliflance  of  a  preflure;  or  perhaps, 
not  without  being  irritated  by  the  quantity  or  acrimony 
of  the  juice,  the  follicle  preffes  out  the  liquor  which 
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incommodes  it,  by  a  kind  of  periftaltic  motion.  This 
appears  from  the  morning  difcharges  of  mucus  by  blow¬ 
ing  the  note,  coughing  up  from  the  lungs,  and  by  freez¬ 
ing  after  the  no&urnai  ftagnation.  In  the  mean  timey 
the  patulent  veins,  extended  into  the  cavity  of  the  fol¬ 
licle,  abforb  the  more  aqueous  parts  from  the  thin  mu¬ 
cus,  that  it  may  become  thicker  as  it  is  retained  lon¬ 
ger  ;  but  if,  by  the  force  of  fome  ftimulus,  it  be  diredly 
difcharged  after  it  is  fecreted,  it  comes  out  thin  and 
watery.  Examples  of  this  we  have  in  the  urethra,  in 
the  noftrils,  and  in  the  ear-wax;  as  alfo  in  the  bile, 
which,  at  its  fir  ft  feparation  in  the  liver,  is  watery,  and 
has  but  little  yellownefs  or  bitternefs.  It  is,  therefore, 
retained  by  a  large  follicle  or  gall-bladder ;  and  there 
digefted  or  exalted  by  the  vital  heat,  and  its  more  thin 
or  watery  parts  exhaled  or  abforbed  by  the  veins  ; 
whence  the  remainder  becomes  more  thick,  bitter,  and 
oily.  The  dame  mechanifm  takes  place  in  the  femen  ; 
which,  being  referved  in  the  feminal  veficle,  is  there 
thickened,  fo  as  to  be  very  vifeid  after  long  chaftity ; 
but  in  repeated  venery  it  is  expelled  very  fluid.  In  fome 
places  nature  has  made  this  receptacle  two  or  three 
times  folded  together  in  one  and  the  fame  organ,  when 
her  defign  was  to  form  a  very  thick  juice.  Thus  the  fe¬ 
minal  paffage  is  in  the  tefticles  reticular ;  in  the  end  of 
the  epididymis,  one  large  canal  ending  in  a  larger  ve¬ 
ficle  :  whence  the  veffels  at  the  teftide  are  narrow,  and 
fo  again  are  the  vas  deferens  and  the  proftatic  dud. 
Hence  there  are  nowhere  real  glandules,  except  for 
fecreting  a  vifeid  liquor.  And  if  a  vifeid  liquor  has 
been  feparated  from  the  arteries  without  a  follicle,  it  al¬ 
ways  ftagnates  in  a  large  follicle.  The  femen,  bile,  li¬ 
quor  of  the  joints,  and  fat,  afford  examples  of  this. 

230.  A  lecerned  juice  may  be  like  wife  changed  in 
its  receptacle  by  the  affufion  of  fome  new  liquor* 
Thus  the  femen  thickens  by  an  affufion  of  the  profta¬ 
tic  liquor;  the  chyle  is  thinned  by  mixture  with  the  fa- 
liva  and  pancreatic  juice  and  that  which  diftils  from 
the  villi  of  the  fiomach  and  irUeftines,  and  by  an  affu- 
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fion  of  the  bile  it  becomes  alkalefcent ;  and  again  the 
fynovia  or  albumen  of  the  joints  is  tempered  by  the  two 
kinds  of  fat  (i  95.) 

231.  Laftly,  whatever  is  abforbed,  can  be  of  ufe 
to  the  animal  according  to  its  nature,  after  it  is  taken 
into  the  blood  ;  as  the  femen  gives  a  furprifing  ftrength 
to  male  animals.  For  the  moft  part,  likewife,  an  a- 
crimony  fimilar  to  that  of  lixivium  is  generated,  and 
which  alfo  hath  its  ufes,  as  in  the  bile  and  femen. 

232.  But  the  great  ufe  of  the  follicles  and  receptacles 
of  glands  is  to  preferve  the  juice,  of  whatever  kind  it 
be,  for  thofe  times  in  which  it  is  moft  neceflary  to  be 
employed  in  the  actions  of  life.  Thus  the  bile  is  re- 
ferved  for  the  time  of  digeftion,  the  femen  for  due 
and  lawful  venery,  and  the  mucus  of  the  nofe  is  accu¬ 
mulated  in  the  night  to  temperate  the  force  of  the  re¬ 
fluent  air  in  the  day. 

233.  Therefore,  as  nature  has  in  this  way  framed 
machines  by  which  the  juices  are  retarded  in  the  large 
and  fmall  follicles,  fo  fhe  has  made  others  to  expel 
them  at  fuch  convenient  times.  To  fome  glands  fhe 
has  given  particular  mufcles  for  this  ufe ;  as  in  the  te- 
fticles  of  brutes,  the  urinary  bladder,  and  the  gall¬ 
bladder  :  or  elfe  fhe  has  placed  other  mufcular  ma¬ 
chines  round  them,  which,  by  acting  at  convenient 
times,  expel  their  contained  fluids ;  as,  for  example* 
in  the  mufcular  coat  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines. 
In  other  parts  (he  has  added  contiguous  and  incumbent 
mufcles  to  promote  the  difcharge,  as  in  the  biventers 
and  maffeters  of  the  lower  jaw  :  or  elfe  fhe  has  again, 
joined  to  them  a  kind  of  nervous  irritability,  which, 
being  excited  to  a&ion  by  an  unavoidable  ftimulus, 
opens  the  fhut  paffages  to  the  milk,  feed,  tears,  &c. ; 
or  being  touched  by  fomething  acrid,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  diftils  the  liquor  more  quickly  ;  as  happens  to 
the  bile,  liquor  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  and  to 
the  febaceous  matter. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  Respiration. 

234.  fT1HE  bags  of  the  pleura  (77,  78.)  are  exactly 
A  filled  by  the  lungs  ;  for  fo  we  call  the  two 
vifcera,  which  are  diflinguifhed  into  right  and  left,  in 
figure  anfwerable  to  that  of  the  bags  themfelves  which 
they  fill,  having  a  broad  bafis  below,  and  being  termi¬ 
nated  above  at  the  firft  rib  by  an  obtufe  point  or  cone. 
The  anterior  face  of  them  is  fiat,  their  fides  convex  or 
round,  internally  or  in  the  middle  concave,  forming  a 
concavity  fufficient  to  contain  the  heart.  The  right 
lung  is  larger  than  the  left ;  and  more  frequently  di¬ 
vided,  or  half  cut  through,  into  three  diflinct  lobes  or 
portions ;  but  the  left  lung  is  not  fo  often  divided  into 
three.  They  are  freely  fufpended  by  the  great  blood- 
vefiels,  at  liberty  on  all  fides ;  unlefs  you  call  that  a  li¬ 
gament  which  is  made  by  the  external  membrane  of 
the  pleura,  departing  to  the  lungs  and  to  the  bafis  of 
the  diaphragm.  Betwixt  the  lungs  and  pleura  is  found 
a  watery  or  rather  ferous  vapour,  of  a  coagulable  na¬ 
ture,  like  that  of  the  pericardium  (82.)  ;  which  vapour 
tranfudes  from  the  furface  of  the  lungs,  continually  in 
the  fetus,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  adult.  This  is 
fometimes  increafed  to  a  dropfy,  or  thickens  to  a  kind 
of  febaceous  matter ;  or  lafily,  concreting  into  fibres, 
joins  the  lungs  to  the  pleura. 

235.  The  external  membrane  of  the  lungs  is  firnple, 
and  thinner  than  the  pleura,  although  continuous  to 
It.  It  is  fpread  all  over  them,  from  the  adhefion  of  the 
great  blood-veflels  of  the  heart ;  yet  fo  as  to  be  capable 
of  retaining  wind  eafily,  without  breaking,  after  being 
feparated  from  the  lungs.  The  fame  membrane  covers 
f,he  interftice  or  mediaftinum  of  the  lungs,  like  a 
bridge.  It  is  joined  to  the  lungs  by  a  cellular  tex¬ 
ture, 
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23 6.  The  dru&ure  of  the  lungs  is  a  heap  of  lobes 
feparated  from  each  other  by  intermediate  intervals,  in 
which  is  extended  a  loofe  cellular  fubdance.  The 
fir  ft  dividon  of  them  is  into  two  extreme  lobes* 
which  are  larger  ;  and  one  middle  one,  which  is  lefs  ; 
yet  cohering  together  :  although  afterwards  they  are 
again  fubdivided  internally,  through  a  long  feries,  into 
leder  lobules  down  to  the  lead,  till  at  lad  the  fmall  lo¬ 
bules  terminate  in  very  fmall  membranous  cells, 
which,  in  adults,  are  varioudy  figured,  and  full  of  air, 
and  communicate  on  all  fides  with  one  another. 
Thefe  vedcles  of  the  lungs,  therefore,  do  not  receive 
the  air  by  a  fingie  orifice  from  the  wind-pipe,  as  into 
an  oval  grape  or  vial ;  but  the  air,  exhaling  from  the 
lead  branches  of  the  faid  wind-artery,  is  admitted  in 
fuch  a  manner  into  their  irregular  fpaces,  that  it  freely 
fpreads  through  them  from  any  one  part  of  the  lungs 
into  all  the  red,  and  returns  again  in  like  manner* 
This  is  demondrated  by  inflation,  which  drives  the  air 
even  through  the  lead  branches  of  the  wind-pipe  into 
the  fmalled  lobes  ;  from  whence  it  readily  paffes  into 
all  the  red.  Nor,  in  man  and  fmaller  animals,  is  the 
cellular  fabric  of  the  intervals  fhut  up  from  the  vedcles 
of  the  lungs,  nor  are  the  lobes  furrounded  by  any  pe¬ 
culiar  membrane ;  for  in  the  larged,  as  between  the 
air-veficles  and  thofe  cellular  fpaces  furrounded  with 
lobules,  there  is  no  commerce. 

237.  The  air  is  driven  into  thefe  vedcles  thro’  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  which  arifes  from  the  larynx  (hereafter  to  be  de- 
feribed),  and  from  that  only  receives  its  air.  The  brd  part 
of  this  wind-pipe  is  dngle,  and  defeends  along  the  finooth 
bodies  of  the  vertebrse  of  the  neck,  partly  dediy  and 
partly  cartilaginous ;  namely,  within  the  cellular  fub- 
dance  that  furrounds  the  wind-pipe,  follows  a  canal, 
made  up  by  a  fuccedion  of  cartilaginous  and  mufcular 
rings.  Thefe  are  thin  and  eladic ;  flatter  and  thicker 
in  their  foremod  part,  but  thinner  in  their  poderior 
extremities,  which  are  conjoined  together  by  drong 
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tranfverfe  mufcular  fibres,  which,  adhering  firmly  to 
each  extremity  of  the  cartilage,  complete  the  circle. 
But  the  lowermofl  circles  are  lefs  ;  the  uppermoft  of¬ 
ten  augmented  by  an  appendix,  the  next  again  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  divifion. 

238.  The  flefhy  rings,  alternately  placed  with  the 
cartilaginous  ones,  are  made  up  of  red  mufcular  fibres. 
Some  of  thefe  are  tramverfe,  connecting  the  detached 
ends  of  the  annular  cartilages  j  others  defcend  from 
each  upper  to  the  next  lower  ring.  But  other  muf¬ 
cular  fibres  again,  defcending  downwards  from  the  cri- 
coide  cartilage,  and  having  reached  below  the  firft  di¬ 
vifion  of  the  bronchia,  vanifh  within  the  lungs.  The 
tranfverfe  fibres  contract  or  leffen  the  diameter  of  the 
wind-pipe  ;  the  longitudinal  ones  render  it  fhorter. 
Alfo  within  the  lungs,  betwixt  the  imperfect  rings, 
is  found  a  fort  of  mufcular  fabric,  but  lefs  uniform. 

239.  In  the  cellular  coat  which  furrounds  the  muf¬ 
cular  one,  but  efpecially  in  the  back  part  of  it,  a- 
long  the  poderior  interval  that  is  betwixt  the  carti¬ 
lages,  are  placed  numberlefs  fimpie  glands,  which 
open  by  very  fmall  duels,  like  pores,  into  the  cavi¬ 
ty  of  the  wind -pipe  :  by  which  pores  they  depofite  a 
watery  and  pellucid  mucus  into  that  cavity  ;  which 
mucus,  being  without  the  lead  acrimony,  not  coagu- 
lable  into  a  hard  fubdance  like  the  humour  of  the  eye, 
is  of  the  greatefl  ufe  in  defending  thefe  mod  fenfible 
membranes  from  being  injured  by  an  impure  air,  full 
of  particles,  which,  by  their  mechanical  figure  or  che¬ 
mical  acrimony,  might  be  very  troublefome.  Ladly, 
the  internal  tube  of  the  wind-pipe  is  compleated  or 
lifted  by  a  membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  that 
of  the  mouth,  finooth,  foft,  and  very  irritable.  The 
fame  cellular  texture  furrounds  it  which  anfwers  to  the 
mufcular  coat. 

240.  The  veffels  of  this  part  of  the  whole  wind¬ 
pipe,  in  the  neck,  come  from  thofe  of  the  3ow?er  thy- 
reoids  ;  in  the  thorax,  from  other  fmall  branches  of 
the  fubclavian  trunks,  or  the  mammaries,  or  the  Iron - 
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chi als  properly  fo  called.  Its  nerves  are  numerous 
from  the  recurrent  and  intercodal  ones. 

241.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  the  wind- pipe 
is  received  between  the  laminae  of  the  pofterior  part 
of  the  mediaftinum  ;  and  at  the  third  vertebra,  or  a  little 
above,  is  divided  into  two  funilar  branches  refembling 
the  trunk  itfelf,  and  formed  like  that  of  imperfed:  carti¬ 
lages,  alfo  furniihed  with  funilar  glandules ;  each  of 
which  branches  enters  the  lung  to  which  it  correfponds, 
only  the  right  is  fomething  fhorter  and  larger  than  the 
left.  Having  entered  the  lungs,  the  cartilaginous  rings 
change  into  fragments,  which  become  more  and  more 
difform,  gnomonic,  angular,  triangular,  and  inter¬ 
mixed  with  a  larger  portion  of  the  membrane,  till, 
at  length,  the  cartilages  decreafmg,  the  laft  branches 
of  the  bronchia  become  merely  membranaceous. 

242.  Its  lalt  branches  are  invinble,  which  exhale 
the  air  into  the  cellular  fpaces  of  adult  lungs,  and  like- 
wife  receive  the  watery  vapours  exhaling  from  the  ar¬ 
teries  into  the  faid  fpaces  ;  from  whence  they  are 
thrown  out  bv  exfoiration. 

.  j  1 

243.  The  blood- veflels  of  the  bronchia  are  the  arte- 
r'uz  &  vena  bronchiales .  The  former  are  almod  con- 
dantly  two ;  one  coming  from  the  upper  intercodal  of 
the  aorta,  which  is  didributed  either  to  the  right  only, 
or  to  both  the  lungs ;  the  other,  From  the  trunk  of  the 
aorta  itfelf,  goes  to  the  left  lung.  Sometimes  there  are 
more  than  two  bronchial  arteries  to  be  feen  ;  as  when 
there  are  three,  by  the  addition  of  a  fecond  from  the 
aorta.  But  fometimes  again  there  is  only  one  artery 
in  common.  The  thoracic  part  of  the  bronchi  fituated 
without  the  lungs,  has  its  proper  vefiels  from  the  aorta, 
the  fubclavian,  mammary,  or  intercodal.  The  bron¬ 
chial  veins  are  mod  commonly  two;  the  right  from  the 
vena  azygos,  the  left  from  a  peculiar  branch  of  the 
fubclavian  vein  and  the  left  fuperior  intercodal.  Thefe 
blood-vefiels  travel  together  with  the  branches  of  the 
wind-pipe ;  and  defcend  into  their  membranes  in  fu-ch 
4  mautier*  that  the  pulmonary  arteries,  in  their  way, 
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inofculate  with  their  contiguous  arteries,  as  the  veins 
like  wife  communicate  with  each  other.  There  are  fome 
inftances  where  the  pulmonary  vein  itfelf  has  given  fmall 
branches  to  the  lungs,  to  the  wind-pipe,  and  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  lungs. 

244.  Rut  there  are  other  larger  veffels  belonging  to 
the  lungs,  -called  the  pulmonary  artery  (defcribed  106. 
108.),  and  the  pulmonary  vein  (110.)  The  great  ar¬ 
tery,  in  the  fetus  larger  than  the  aorta,  and  in  the  a- 
dult  but  little  lefs,  has  two  branches ;  the  right  larger 
but  fhort,  the  left  narrower  and  longer.  In  the  fetus, 
the  trunk  itfelf  is  continued  into  the  defcending  aorta, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  duElus  arteriojus .  In  an 
adult,  that  trunk  degenerates  into  afolid  ligament.  The 
four  pulmonary  veins  accompany  the  arterial  branches 
and  the  afpera  arteria  of  the  wind-pipe  in  their  courfe 
through  the  lungs,  furrounded  with  a  good  deal  of 
cellular  fubftance ;  which  fubftance,  being  increafed,  at 
laft  compofes  the  lungs  themfelves.  Within  this  cellu¬ 
lar  fabric,  and  like  wife  upon  the  ultimate  fpaces  or 
cells,  the  air-veflfels  and  blood-veffels  are  fubdivided, 
fpread,  and  interwoven  like  the  rnefhes  of  a  net;  and  here 
the  fmall  arteries  exhale  a  plentiful  vapour  into  their 
cells,  and  the  veins  abforb  a  watery  vapour  from  the 
fame  cells.  Hence  water  tinctured,  the  whey  of  milk, 
or  a  thin  waxen  injection,  being  urged  into  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery,  flows  with  a  froth  into  the  wind- pipe  ;  or, 
on  the  contrary,  being  urged  from  the  wind-pipe  into 
the  lungs,  they  penetrate  into  the  pulmonary  artery. 
In  like  manner,  injedions  pafs  from  the  pulmonary 
vein  to  the  wind-pipe;  or  from  thence  again,  they  may 
be  forced  into  the  veins.  Laftly,  a  liquor  injeded  by 
the  arteries,  readily  enters  the  pulmonary  veins ;  and 
the  reverfe. 

245.  The  lymphatic,  veflels,  as  in  other  parts,  form 
a  net-work  upon  the  furface  of  the  lungs,  from  whence 
there  are  branches  conveying  the  lymph  to  the  cavity 
at  the  back  part  of  the  mediallinum,  and  to  the  fmall 
glands  which  lie  behind  the  edophagus,  opening  at 
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lalt  into  the  thoracic  du£t.  The  anterior  pulmonary 
nerves  are  final],  but  the  poflerior  ones  fome  what  lar¬ 
ger  :  they  come  from  a  nerve  of  the  eighth  pair  ;  and 
there  are  alfo  fome  Email  nerves  to  the  lungs  from  the 
recurrent,  and  likewife  from  the  cardiac  plexus,  which 
enter  together  with  the  large  blood-veffels.  Hence  the 
lungs  have  but  little  fenfation  ;  that  of  the  little  nerves* 
however,  divided  after  the  manner  of  the  bronchia,  is 
very  acute.  Nor  are  the  lungs  of  an  irritable  nature. 

246.  The  quantity  of  blood  which  enters  into  the 
lungs  is  exceeding  great,  equal  to  (or  even  perhaps 
greater  than)  that  which  is  fent  in  the  fame  time  through- 
out  the  reft  of  the  whole  body  ;  which,  therefore,  de¬ 
mon  ftrates  fome  very  confiderable  ufe  proper  to  this 
vifcus.  And  that  this  ufe  depends  manifeflly  upon  the 
air,  appears  from  the  univerfal  confent  of  nature,  in 
which  we  fcarce  find  any  animal  without  breathing;  al¬ 
fo  from  the  ftrudture  of  the  lungs  in  the  fetus,  in 
wrhich,  for  want  of  air,  they  are  ufelefs,  receiving  only 
a  fmal]  portion  of  the  blood,  which  the  pulmonary  ar¬ 
tery  conducts  from  the  heart.  We  are  now,  therefore, 
to  fpeak  of  refpiration,  by  which  the  air  is  drawn  into 
and  expelled  from  the  lungs. 

247.  The  element  of  air  appears,  from  the  principles 
of  philofophy,  to  be  an  elaflic  and  fonorous  fluid, 
with  a  fpring  which  cannot  be  deftroyed.  But  the  at- 
mofpherical  air,  which  we  commonly  receive  into  the 
lungs,  is  impure,  filled  with  a  great  quantity  of  watery 
and  other  vapours,  alfo  with  faits  and  the  univerfal  acid, 
with  the  feeds  of  plants  and  animals,  and  other  foreign 
matters,  but  in  very  minute  particles  ;  fo  that  it  weighs 
859  times  lefs  than  water,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  air  weighs 
between  6  io  and  694  grains.  This  air,  which  furrounds 
the  earth  on  all  tides,  being  preffed  by  the  incumbent 
columns  of  its  own  inafs,  perpendicularly,  laterally, 
and  in  ail  directions,  enters  wherever  it  meets  a  lefs 
reiiftance,  and  with  a  confiderable  force,  as  appears 
from  experiments  made  with  empty  or  exhaufted  vef- 
iels,  and  by  the  air-pump,  fo  that  its  prefiure  on  the  hu¬ 
man  body  is  not  lefs  than  3000  pounds  weight.  It  is 
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repelled  chiefly  by  the  pores  of  the  membranes,  which 
yet  are  permeable  by  water  ;  it  likewife  penetrates  oil 
or  mucus  with  difficulty. 

248,  This  air  is  excluded  from  all  parts  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body  by  the  furrounding  clofe  (kin,  which,  even 
when  dried  or  tanned,,  is  impervious  to  the  air ;  but 
more  fo,  as  under  the  fliin  is  placed  the  fat,  making  an 
equal  refinance  to  the  narrow  openings  of  the  abforb- 
ing  veilels.  It,  therefore,  now  remains*  fo-r  us  to  in<- 
quire,  why  the  air  enters  the  lungs  of  an  adult  perfon 
for  with  this  they  are  in  a  manner  conftantly  full, 
and  of  courfe  are  equally  prefled,  and  re  hiding  again  ft 
the  wreight  of  the  whole  atmofphere :  but  that  the  lungs 
always  contain  air,  is  evident;  becaufe,  however  clofe 
you  comprefs  them,  they  will  be  hill  lighter  than  wa¬ 
ter ;  and  even  in  the  fetus,  after  they  have  been  infla¬ 
ted  but  a  few  times,  they  always  fwirn whereas,  before 
breathing,  they  fink  to  the  bottom  of  water,  if  they 
have  as  yet  not  given  admittance  to  the  air. 

249.  The  equilibrium  of  the  air’s  preflure  being  re¬ 
moved  in  any  place,  it  conftantly  defeends  or  flows  that 
way  where  it  is  leaib  refilled  (247.)  But  air  that  is 
denfe  and  heavy  will  defcend  more  eafily  than  fuch  as 
is  light,  whofe  force  fcarce  overcomes  that  of  the  air 
which  is  already  in  the  lungs,  nor  is  able  by  the  fame 
force  to  overcome  the  refiflance  of  the  bronchia  and 
force  by  which  the  lungs  comprefs  the  air  contained  in 
them.  Hence  an  animal  lives  better  in  a  denfe  than  in 
a  light  air :  although  that  kind  of  air  is  always  molt 
tolerable,  which  is  pure  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  light ; 
Rich  as  that  of  the  higheft  mountains  of  the  Alps. 
Therefore,  for  the  air  to  enter  the  lungs,  they  mull 
make  a  lefs  refiftance  to  it  than  before ;  namely,,  the 
air,  which  is  already  in  the  cellular  fabric  of  the  lungs, 
muff  be  rarified :  but  this  effect  will  follow,  if  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  thorax,  in  which  the  lungs  are  contained, 
and  which  they  exa&ly  fill,  be  dilated.  Thus  the  air, 
which  is  always  in  the  lungs,  expands  into  a  larger 
fpace,  by  which,  being  weakened  in  its  fpring,  it 
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makes  a  lefs  refinance  to  the  external  air  ;  and  confe- 
quently  a  portion  of  the  faid  external  air  defcends  into 
.the  lungs,  fufficient  to  rellore  the  confined  and  rarefied 
air,  filling  the  lungs  to  the  fame  denfity  with  that  of  the 
external  air. 

250.  We  mud  therefore  defcribeThe  powers  which 
dilate  the  thorax  to  produce  this  effedf.  The  bread  or 
thorax  is  a  fort  of  cage  made  up  of  bones,  mufcles,  and 
cartilages  ;  being  almod  of  the  fhape  of  an  oval  tub, 
fomewhat  compreffed  before,  but  behind  divided  by  an 
eminence,  whofe  hoops  are  the  ribs,  which  are  of  a  re¬ 
markable  firength.  In  the  lateral  parts  of  this  cage  are 
placed  the  lungs ;  in  the  middle  and  lower  part  lie  the 
pericardium  and  heart ;  after  which  it  is  taken  up  by 
dome  of  the  abdominal  vifeera. 

251.  The  bafis  of  the  thorax  is  formed  by  a  column, 
a  little  crooked,  and  gibbous  on  the  upper  and  back 
part;  and  likewife,  in  that  part  of  the  bafis  which  is  up- 
permod,  the  fame  is  very  much  behind  the  others  into 
which  twelve  vertebrae  coalefce.  They  coalefce,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  union  of  their  bodies  into  a  fingle  column, 
which  is  prominent  in  the  forepart  between  the  two  ca¬ 
vities  of  the  bread ;  divides  the  right  from  the  left;  and 
is  plane  in  the  forepart,  and  broad  towards  the  Tides. 
A  flight  finuofity  receives  the  ribs  in  that  place  where 
the  arch  feparates  from  the  body.  They  are  bound  to¬ 
gether  into  one  column,  as  well  by  the  eladic  plate  in- 
terpofed  between  every  two  bodies,  and  coalefcing  with 
both ;  as  by  other  ligaments  and  fpines  lying  upon 
one  another,  and  the  joining  of  the  ribs,  by  which 
means  no  motion  can  happen  among  thevi  without  the 
greated  difficulty.  The  fides  of  the  bread  are  made 
up  of  twelve  ribs.  Thefe  are  in  general  bent  in  the 
form  of  an  irregular  arch,  having  a  great  curvature  la¬ 
terally  and  backwards,  but  extending  in  their  forepart 
towards  a  right  line.  The  bony  parts  of  the  ribs  lie 
Sufficiently  parallel  with  each  other;  the  greated  part 
of  the  rib  is  bony,  round,  and  thick  backward,  but 
thin  and  flat  forward.  The  other  part  forward  is  com- 
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pleted  by  a  cartilage  ;  which  in  general  continues  the 
figure  of  the  rib,  growing  in  a  flat  broad  concavity  of  a 
nature  different  from  the  bony  part  ;  and  which  does 
not  change  into  bone,  unlefs  in  extreme  old  age. 

2  3  2.  The  pofferior  and  bony  thick  part  of  each  rib 
terminates  in  a  head;  along  from  which,  in  the  body  of 
the  uppermofl  and  two  lowermoft  ribs,  runs  a  cavity  or 
groove,  formed  in  the  other  ribs,  betwixt  every  two  ad¬ 
jacent  margins,  which  lie  one  towards  the  other.  The 
vertebrae  are  tied  to  the  ribs  by  ffrong  ligaments,  of 
which  the  principal  fpread  from  each  rib  like  rays  into 
the  next  adjacent  vertebra,  other  ligaments  tie  the  tranf- 
verfe  procefs  to  the  tubercle  of  the  rib,  and  others  tie 
the  ribs  one  to  another  and  to  the  tranfverfe  proceffes 
at  the  fame  time.  Moreover,  betwixt  the  angle  of  in¬ 
curvation  and  the  jun&ure  with  the  vertebras,  each  of  the 
ten  upper  ribs  fend  out  a  protuberance,  which,  being 
articulated  with  the  plain  fide  of  the  tranfverfe  procefs 
of  each  vertebra,  are  fo  tied  by  fhort  and  ffrong  liga¬ 
ments  to  that  procefs,  that  the  rib  has  liberty  to  make 
a  fmall  afeending  and  defcending  motion,  hut  with  a 
confiderable  degree  of  firmnefs. 

253.  Among  thefe  anterior  cartilages,  the  feven  up- 
permoff  reach  to  the  fternum,  and  enter  into  the  lateral 
cavities,  which  are  incruffed  with  a  cartilage  in  that 
bone,  to  which  they  are  alfo  made  faff  by  fhort  liga¬ 
ments.  Of  the  five  remaining  ribs,  the  uppermofl  is 
faffened  to  the  feventh  preceding,  and  that  to  the  next 
lower,  by  a,  ffrong  cellular  texture,  by  which  they  form 
a  continuous  margin,  which  is  at  laff  alfo  faffened  to 
the  ffernum.  The  fame  are  connected  to  one  another 
both  by  proper  ligaments,  and  cartilaginous  appendices 
joined  with  them  through  the  celluloffty :  the  two  lower- 
inoft  are  free,  and  connected  only  with  the  mufcles. 
Thefe  inferior  cartilages  are  united  to  one  another  and 
to  the  fternum  by  ffrong  ligaments. 

25^.  The  ffrff  rib  is  the  fhorteft,  but  more  folid 
than  any  of  the  reft.  As  they  follow  in  fuccdlion  to 
die  fyventhand  eighth,  every  two  and  two  ft  retch  tbem- 
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felves  into  longer  and  more  moveable  circles.  The 
eighth  is  the  longed  of  all ;  and  from  thence,  the  lower 
down  they  are,  they  grow  continually  fhorter. 

255.  The  direction  of  the  upper  rib  is  defcending; 
but  the  fecond  rib  joins  the  flernum  almoil  in  a  right 
angle,  while  the  others  afcend  both  to  the  vertebra  and 
to  the  flernum,  but  more  to  the  latter.  Rut  the  bony 
part  of  the  ribs  is  placed  in  Rich  a  direction,  that  the 
uppermofl  have  their  Tides  in  the  fore  part  very  much 
declined  forward,  almoil  tranfverfelv.  In  the  third  ribs 
it  is  placed  almo'f  perpendicularly;  in  the  middle  ones, 
it  projects  a  little  outward  in  the  lower  part.  Befides, 
the  flrength  of  the  different  ribs  is  very  different.  The 
uppermolt,  being  fhort,  rather  grow  into  the  flernum 
than  form  a  joint  with  it;  and  being  tranfverfe,  and 
often  as  it  were  welded  together,  they  make  a  very 
flrong  rehflance.  From  thence  the  mobility  increafes 
downwards,  till  the  lowed  rib,  adhering  only  to  muf- 
cles,  has  the  moff  eafv  motion. 

256  The  flernum  in  general  is  a  thin  fpungy  bone 
altogether,  one  in  adults,  but  is  varioully  divided  in  the 
fetus.  Its  upper  and  broader  part  refeinbles  an  odla- 
gon;  and  is  articulated  with  the  clavicles,  which  are 
jointed  very  clofely  with  the  triangular  head  of  the  fler¬ 
num,  and  with  the  firfl  rib  on  each  fide.  The  other 
part  which  is  longer  and  narrower  grows  broad  down¬ 
wards,  and  its  Tides  receive  the  ribs  each  into  its  pro¬ 
per  angular  cavities.  The  lower  part,  which  is  leffer  and 
fhorter,  imitates  the  obtufe  figure  of  a  tongue.  This 
is  continued  into  a  detached  appendix,  partly  bony,  and 
partly  cartilaginous,  of  a  changeable  figure,  which  they 
call  the  enfiform  cartilage  ;  and  which  is  found  of  va¬ 
rious  fhapes,  fometimes  being  obtufe  like  a  little  tongue, 
fometimes  pointed  like  a  fword,  fometimes  bifid,  and 
fometimes  perforated. 

257.  In  order,  therefore,  to  dilate  the  feat  of  the 
lungs,  and  thus  to  put  the  body  in  Rich  a  Rate  that  the 
external  air  may  rufh  into  the  lungs,  it  is  neceffary  for 
the  thorax  to  be  elevated.  For  thus  all  the  fedions  of 
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the  thorax  form  right  angles,  and  its  capacity  is  Increa- 
fed.  This  motion  is  performed  by  various  mufcles, 
which  either  operate  conflantly,  or  only  at  certain  times. 
The  intercodal  mufcles,  therefore,  all  of  them  act  per¬ 
petually  in  elevating  the  ribs.  By  this  name  we  un¬ 
derhand  22  mufcles;  of  which  11  are  external,  or  next 
the  ffcin;  and  as  many  internal,  feparated  from  the  pleura 
only  by  fat  or  cellular  fubftance.  The  beginning  of  the 
mter  intercoflals  is  at  the  poderior  articulation  of  the 
ribs  (252.);  but  the  termination  of  them  is  in  the  ante¬ 
rior  bony  part  of  each  rib,  at  fome  didance  from  the 
cartilage,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  remaining  fpace 
betwixt  the  cartilage  and  dernum  to  the  mufcle  is  filled 
by  a  tendinous  expanfion.  The  direction  of  thefe  muf¬ 
cles  is  fuch,  that  the  fibres  defcend  obliquely  forward, 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  rib  to  the  upper  edge 
of  the  lower  rib.  And  that  their  action  is  to  elevate  the 
ribs,  all  authors  unanimoufly  agree;  becaufe  they  thus 
defcend  from  the  upper  lets  moveable  to  the  lower  and 
more  eafily  moveable  rib,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  their 
lower  point  lies  more  difiant  or  remote  from  the  hypo- 
mochlion  or  point  of  motion,  which  is  inthecodal  arti¬ 
culation  with  the  vertebras,  confidering  the  rib  as  a  lever. 

258.  But  the  internal  intercoflals  arife  at  fome  di- 
dance  from  the  vertebras,  almoft  at  the  outer  tubercles 
of  the  ribs  beforementioned  (252.).  From  thence  they 
proceed  as  far  as  the  fternum,  into  which  the  upper- 
mod  of  thefe  mufcles  are  inferted  above.  The  direction 
of  thefe  is  contrary  to  that  of  the  former,  except  the 
anterior  part  of  the  firfl  or  uppermofl  of  them ;  fo  that 
they  defcend  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  upper  rib 
backward,  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  rib  forwards. 
Therefore  fome  doubt  of  their  action,  becaufe  their 
lower  part  is  inferted  into  that  portion  of  the  rib  which 
is  neared  its  articulation  with  the  vertebrae,  and  which 
therefore  feems  to  be  the  lead  moveable :  however,  they 
elevate  the  ribs  notwithstanding  this ;  for  the  great  firm- 
nefs  or  immobility  of  the  upper  rib,  exceeding  that  of 
the  lower,  is  evident  from  the  articulation,  weight,  and 
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ligaments  there  formed,  which  furpafles  that  mobility, 
arifing  from  the  greater  diflance  of  the  center  of  mo¬ 
tion.  This  appears  from  the  diffedlion  of  living  animals  ; 
in  which  we  fee  the  inner  intercoftal  mufcles  operate  in 
the  elevation  of  the  ribs,  and  reft  in  the  deprdlion  of 
them ;  alfo  from  a  flexible  thread  fixed  to  the  rib  of 
fome  human  fkeleton,  and  drawn  in  the  fame  direction 
with  that  of  the  fibres  of  the  inner  intercoftal  mufcles,. 
by  which  means  the  lower  rib  will  be  always  approxR 
mated  towards  the  upper.  The  greater  firmnefs  alfo  of 
the  upper  ribs  proves  this,  as  they  lerve  for  a  fixed 
point  to  the  lower  ones :  for  the  fir  ft  or  uppermoft  ribs 
are  from  eight  to  twelve  times  firmer  and  lefs  moveable 
than  the  lower  true  ribs ;  but  the  difference  of  diflance 
in  them,  from  the  center  of  motion,  is  fcarcely  the  twen¬ 
tieth  part  of  the  length  of  their  whole  lever.  Laftly, 
the  elevating  power  of  the  internal  intercoftal  mufcles 
appears  plainly  by  experiment  in  a  dead  fubjedt,  whofe 
thorax,  being  raifed  or  inflated,  thofe  mufcles  fwell  or 
contract. 

259.  By  the  adtion,  therefore,  of  thefe  mufcles, the 
thorax  is  elevated,  not  altogether  as  one  machine,  nor 
would  refpiration  be  afiifted  by  fuch  a  motion ;  but  the 
ribs  turning  upon  their  articulations,  though  behind 
they  are  but  little  moved,  yet  the  fore-part  of  their  ex¬ 
tremities  thereby  defcend  and  form  larger  angles  both 
with  the  fternum  and  vertebrae  ;  but  from  thence  in  the 
middle  of  their  arches,  by  afcending,  their  lower  edges 
are  drawn  upward.  At  the  fame  time,  the  fternum  is 
thruft  out  forward  more  from  the  vertebrae  and  from 
the  ribs.  Thus  the  ribs  are  both  removed  farther  from 
the  vertebrae,  and  the  right  ribs  depart  from  the  left ; 
and  the  diameter  on  both  Tides,  betwixt  the  right  and 
left  ribs,  betwixt  the  fternum  and  the  vertebrae,  is  in- 
creafed  almoft  to  two  lines :  and  therefore  this  enlarge¬ 
ment,  following  in  every  imaginable  fection  of  the  tho¬ 
rax,  will  lufficiently  dilate  the  cavity  of  the  bread.  This 
adtion  of  the  ribs  is  more  particularly  complete  in  wo- 
1  i  men,  and  in  men  who  have  no  ftiortnefs  of  breath. 
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Thefe  effe&s  are  produced  lead  of  all  by  the  flrd  ribs,' 
but  more  by  the  following  ones.  In  very  drong  in- 
fpiration,the  ribs  defcend  both  behind  and  before ;  and, 
along  with  thefe,  the  dernum  and  the  fpaces  between 
the  cartilage  are  Idfened.  Rut  this  dilatation  alone  is 
not  diffident  for  healthy  breathing  :  nor  is  it  fo  confpi- 
cuous  or  evident  in  men ;  although,  in  them,  the  in- 
tercodal  mufcles,  by  retaining  and  elevating  the  ribs, 
very  much  affid  the  infpiration  in  a  tacit  manner,  while 
they  afford  a  fixed  point  to  the  diaphragm,  that  the 
whole  force  of  that  inufcle  may  be  fpent,  not  fo  much  in 
depreffing  the  ribs,  as  in  urging  down  the  abdomen. 
The  greater  part,  therefore,  of  the  fpace  which  the 
thorax  gains  in  infpiration,  arifes  from  the  a&ion  of  the 
diaphragm. 

260.  By  the  diaphragm  we  under dand  a  mufcle 
expanded  in  a  curvilineal  plate,  by  which,  in  general, 
the  pulmonary  bags  are  feparated  from  the  abdomen  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  middle  and  tendinous  part  of 
the  feptum  is  nearly  the  highed,  and  fupports  the  peri¬ 
cardium  :  its  lateral  parts,  which  arife  from  the  folid 
parts  of  the  thorax  and  loins,  are  every  where  lower ; 
but  the  lowed  of  all  are  thofe  which  lie  moil  backward. 
The  fleffiy  portions  of  this  mufcle  arife  before  from  the 
inner  or  poderior  face  of  the  enfiform  cartilage,  and 
from  the  feventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
apex  of  the  twelfth,  rib  ;  after  which  follows  an  interval, 
in  which  the  naked  pleur^  lies  contiguous  to  the  peri¬ 
tonaeum.  From  thence  the  mufcular  appendices  of  the 
diaphragm,  which  are  much  the  dronged  part  of  it, 
being  colle&ed  on  each  fide  into  two,  three,  or  four 
round  mufcular  portions,  arife  fleffiy  from  the  tranf- 
verfe  procefs  on  each  fide  of  the  fird  vertebra  of  the 
loins,  and  from  the  fide  of  the  body  of  the  fecond  ; 
tendinous  from  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  fecond, 
third,  and  fourth,  and  with  cartilages  placed  between 
them,  always  higher  up  in  the  left  fide,  but  lower  down 
in  the  right. 

261.  All  thefe  fibres  (260.),  becoming  tendinous, 
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form  the  centre  of  the  diaphragm,  which  refembles,  in 
figure,  an  obtufe  index  of  a  fun-dial,  having  the  middle 
of  the  larger  angle  fupporting  the  pericardium,  while 
the  lateral  angles  or  wings  defcend  backward,  the  left 
being  narrower  than  the  right.  This  centre  of  the  dia- 
phragm  is  more  moveable  and  at  liberty  than  the  reft; 
except  in  the  middle  of  its  tendinous  part,  near  the 
flefhy  margin,  where  the  incumbent  heart  makes  a  re¬ 
finance;  but  the  lateral  parts  and  the  flefhy  portions 
belonging  to  them  are  the  moft  moveable.  The  fibres 
of  this  tendon  form  a  moft  beautiful  web,  principally 
indeed  on  the  upper  part;  which  ftretches  from  the 
flefhy  part  of  each  mufcle  to  the  flefhy  part  of  the  op- 
polite  one  :  thence  remarkable  inferior  fafciculi  are  fent 
off  tranfverfely  to  the  right  and  left,  and  alio  back¬ 
wards,  which  laft  portion  is  the  uppermoft. 

262.  There  are  two  holes  in  the  diaphragm;  of 
which  that  on  the  right  fide  of  its  tendinous  part  is 
fomewhat  fquare,  and  circumfcribed  by  four  flrong  ten¬ 
dinous  portions  ;  the  left,  which  is  elliptical,  lies  betwixt 
the  right  and  left  flefhy  portions,  which  arife  from  the 
middle  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins  :  un¬ 
der  this  opening  they  decuflate  and  crofs  each  other 
once  or  twice,  but  above  they  end  in  the  tendon* 
This  left  opening  is  therefore  drawn  clofe  together 
in  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  while  it  is  pro- 
bable  that  the  other  opening  remains  immoveable. 
The  tendons  are  but  little  changed  in  the  motion  of  the 
mufcles. 

263.  The  ftruCture  of  the  parts,  and  the  diffeCtion 
of  living  animals,  demonllrate,  that  the  flefhy  portions 
of  the  diaphragm,  which  on  all  fides  afcend  from  the 
firm  parts  to  the  middle  and  more  moveable  portion  of 
it,  do,  by  their  contraction,  deprefs  the  fame,  and  by 
that  means  draw  downward  the  lateral  bags  of  the  tho¬ 
rax,  which  contain  the  lungs  (77.)  ;  and,  by  this  means, 
the  perpendicular  diameter  of  the  thorax  is  confiderably 
increafed.  The  flefhy  parts  are  more  deprefled ;  the 
tendon  lefs,  both  becaufe  it  is  fixed  to  the  pericardia 
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Mm,  and  becaufe  its  own  fubftance  does  not  contract. 
Even  the  cefophagus  and  vena  cava  are  contracted,, 
while  the  diaphragm  exerts  its  adion.  So  that  the  dia¬ 
phragm  almoft  alone  performs  the  office  of  refpiration 
in  a  healthy  man  who  is  at  relt ;  as  alfo  in  that  thorax 
whofe  ribs  are  fradured,  or  the  fternum  burft,  or  where  > 
the  perfon  will  not  make  ufe  of  his  ribs  by  reafon  of 
pain.  The  force  of  the  diaphragm  alfo,  in  dilating  the 
bread,  is  greater,  according  to  the  calculations  that  have 
been  made,  than  all  the  reft  of  the  powers  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  refpiration.  A  ftrong  infpiration  is  confined 
to  this  place ;  becaufe,  during  the  height  of  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  diaphragm,  the  lowermoft  ribs  are  brought 
inwards,  and  thus  far  the  thorax  is  ftraitened.  Left: 
this  fhould  always  happen,  the  intercoftal  mufcles  inter¬ 
fere  in  ordinary  infpirations ;  in  very  great  ones,  they 
are  inferior  to  the  diaphragm.  The  phrenic  nerve, 
which  is  more  eafily  irritated  than  in  moft  other 
mufcles,  forces  the  diaphragm  to  perform  its  office. 
The  lungs  themfelves  are  altogether  paffive  or  obedient 
to  the  adion  of  the  air,  ribs,  and  diaphragm  ;  to  which 
they  are  prefled  into  clofe  contad  on  all  Tides,  as  thro5 
a  large  wound  ;  and  when  the  thorax  is  denudated  by 
the  knife,  leaving  its  capacity  entire,  the  lungs  appear 
filling  out  the  pellucid  pleura  and  diaphragm. 

264.  But  in  larger  infpirations,  which  receive  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood  driven  into  the  lungs,  and  when  there 
is  any  obftacle  or  difficulty  oppofed  to  the  adion  of  the 
lungs  themfelves  ;  in  thoie  cafes,  feveral  other  powers 
confpire  to  elevate  the  thorax :  which  powers  are  in- 
ferted  either  into  the  thorax,  clavicles,  or  fcapulm ;  fuch 
as  the  fcaleni  mufcles,  trapezii,  cervicales  del’cendentes, 
ferrati  fuperiores,  and  pedorales ;  together  with  the 
fmall  elevators,  of  which  a  more  ample  defcription  may 
be  had  from  profeffed  fyftems  of  anatomy. 

265.  We  have  hitherto  furveyed  the  powers  which 
are  able  to  increafe  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  in  all  its 
three  dimenfions  (263  and  259.)  By  thefe  the  cavity 
of  the  breaft  is  dilated,  fo  that  it  compreffes  the  lungs 
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iefs  than  before :  the  lungs  then  drive  to  diffufe  them- 
felves  over  that  fpace,  feeing  they  are  never  deditute  of 
air,  which  expands  itfelf  by  its  eladicity  as  foon  as  the 
preffure  is  taken  off.  Without  that  mufcular  force,  the 
lungs  have  no  proper  power  of  their  own  by  which  they 
are  capable  of  attracting  air :  and,  even  when  they  are 
mod  full  of  air,  by  having  the  afpera  arteria  clofed,  the 
animal  vehemently  attempts  to  infpire,  by  the  efforts  of 
its  intercodal  mufcles  and  diaphragm.  It  therefore  re¬ 
mains,  that  the  air  (247.),  which  is  a  heavy  fluid,  and 
preffed  on  all  ddes  by  the  incumbent  columns  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  mud  now  enter  the  thorax  by  that  greater 
force  which  it  has  over  the  little  rarefied  air  already  in 
the  lungs ;  or  yet  more  powerfully,  if  they  contain  no 
air  at  all :  but  none  if  the  air  admitted  through  a  wound 
in  the  bread  preffes  upon  the  furface  of  the  lungs.  In 
this  a&ion,  therefore,  which  is  called  infpiration,  the 
bronchia  are  every  way  increafed,  both  in  length  and 
diameter ;  becaufe  all  the  diameters  of  the  thorax  are 
increafed  :  but,  in  this  ad,  the  inflated  lungs  always 
follow  clofely  contiguous  to  the  pleura,  without  leaving 
any  intermediate  fpace.  At  the  fame  time,  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  blood- veffels,  which  are  wrapped  up,  together  with 
the  bronchia,  in  a  covering  of  the  cellular  fub dance, 
are  likewife  with  them  extended  in  length,  and  fpread 
■out  from  fmaller  into  larger  angles ;  by  which  means, 
the  circulation  is  rendered  eafier  through  them.  While 
this  is  performing,  the  vehicular  fubdance,  or  flefh  of 
the  lungs  themfelves,  filled  out  with  air,  increases  thofe 
fpaces  through  which  the  capillary  blood- veffels  of  the 
lungs  make  their  progrefs  ;  whereby  the  vehicular  pref¬ 
fure,  upon  each  other,  and  upon  thofe  veffels  adjacent, 
is  leffened :  thus,  therefore,  the  blood  will  flow  with 
greater  eafe  and  celerity  into  and  through  the  larger 
and  fmaller  veffels  of  the  lungs.  Hence,  a  dying  ani¬ 
mal  is  revived  by  inflating  its  lungs,  and  facilitating  the 
pad  age  of  the  blood  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart ; 
and  thus  people  feemingly  dead  by  being  kept  a  long 
time  under  water,  are  again  recovered.  But  as  for  the 
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preflure  of  the  air  upon  the  blood  in  the  lungs  in  this 
action,  it  is  fo  inconfiderable  as  not  to  deferve  our  no¬ 
tice,  as  being  300  times  lefs  than  the  force  of  the  heart ; 
nor  can  it  ever  urge  the  air  into  the  blood,  as  it  eafily 
may  be  forced  by  art  with  a  fyringe. 

266.  It  is  by  fome  queffioned,  whether  there  be  not 
air  betwixt  the  lungs  and  the  thorax  ?  and  whether  this 
air,  being  rarefied  in  infpiration,  is  not  afterwards  con- 
denfed,  fo  as  to  comprcfs  the  lungs,  and  caufe  exfpi ra¬ 
tion  ?  And  they  again  afk,  whether  this  opinion  be  not 
confirmed  by  the  inftances  of  birds,  in  which  we  find 
this  matter  to  be  truly  fo  ?  Rut  we  fee  every  thing  con¬ 
curs  to  confute  this  opinion  :  for,  immediately  behind 
the  pleura,  in  living  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  in  dead  hu¬ 
man  bodies,  the  lungs  are  contiguoufly  vifible  to  the 
naked  eye,  without  any  intermediate  fpace  betwixt 
them ;  but  the  pleura  being  perforated,  the  lungs  are 
immediately,  by  the  contiguous  air  that  enters,  prelfed 
together  towards  the  vertebrae.  In  birds,  indeed,  the 
lungs,  being  pervious  to  the  air,  admit  it  into  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax  through  large  holes  in  their  fubfiance. 
But  in  thefe  there  is  a  manifeft  fpace  betwixt  the  lungs 
and  the  pleura.  Large  wounds,  admitting  the  air  only 
into  one  cavity  of  the  thorax,  diminifh  the  refpi ration  ; 
but  fuch  wounds,  as  let  the  air  into  both  cavities, 
quite  fuffocate  or  fupprefs  the  refpiration.  The  thorax 
being  opened  under  water,  fends  out  no  bubbles  of  air 
through  the  faid  water ;  but  in  birds  it  does,  becaufe 
they  have  air  in  their  thorax.  The  imaginable  fpace 
betwixt  the  lungs  and  the  thorax  is  always  filled  up  by 
a  watery  or  ferous  vapour,  or  elfe  by  the  fame  vapour 
condenfed  into  a  watery  lymph.  If  the  lungs  adhere, 
they  injure  the  refpiration  but  in  a  frnall  degree  ;  which 
ought  entirely  to  ceafe,  if  it  required  an  intermediate 
air  betwixt  the  lungs  and  thorax.  Finally,  the  exter¬ 
nal  air,  being  admitted  to  any  of  the  internal  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  human  body,  deftroys  their  texture,  if 
they  are  not  defended  by  a  plentiful  mucus;  of  which 
we  can  find  none  upon  the  furface  of  the  pleura. 
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267.  But  refpiration,  whether  by  the  admixture  of 
a  fubputrid  vapour,  or  by  fome  other  method,  cer¬ 
tainly  vitiates  the  air,  and  renders  it  unfit  either  for  in¬ 
flating  the  lungs  or  fupporting  flame  ;  and  laflly,  it  de¬ 
prives  that  element  of  its  elafiicity.  It  is  probable  that 
this  happens  from  putrefaction,  feeing  the  air  is  ren¬ 
dered  peftilential  by  a  crowd,  and  fevers  of  the  mod 
malignant  kind  are  thus  generated  in  a  few  hours. 
Seeing  this  is  the  cafe,  we  are  certain  that  the  air  is  vi¬ 
tiated  in  the  lungs;  lofes  its  elafiicity;  and  thus  cannot 
keep  the  lungs  diftended,  fo  as  to  tranfmit  an  increafed 
quantity  of  blood  through  the  dilated  pulmonary  arte¬ 
ries  into  the  veins.  Nor  can  the  will  dilate  the  breafl 
beyond  certain  bounds,  or  affifl  that  paffage  of  the 
blood  in  an  unlimited  manner.  A  (late  of  body  there¬ 
fore  will  take  place,  in  which  the  blood  cannot  pafg 
through  the  lungs. 

268.  Thus  a  newr  refinance  to  the  blood  continually 
coming  from  the  heart  is  generated  :  and  in  long  re¬ 
tentions  of  the  breath,  as  in  making  violent  efforts,  the 
venous  blood,  efpecially  of  the  head,  flagnates  before 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  when  fhut,  becaufe  it 
cannot  evacuate  itfelf  into  the  lungs ;  and  thus  fwells  up 
the  face  with  rednefs,  fometimes  burfls  the  veins  of 
the  brain,  neck,  inteflines,  kidneys,  and  laflly  of  the 
lungs,  and  right  auricle  of  the  heart.  This  is  the  caufe 
of  prodigious  anxiety  of  mind ;  this  alfo  is  the  caufe 
of  death  in  compreffed  air,  in  drowned  people,  and 
fuch  as  are  firangled,  which  is  much  more  fudden  than 
is  commonly  imagined.  A  living  perfon  therefore, 
that  he  may  remove  thofe  inconveniences  which  flow 
from  an  obftruftion  of  the  paffage  of  the  blood,  flack- 
cns  the  powers  of  infpiration,  and  excites  thofe  of  ex- 
lpiration,  which  free  the  breafl  from  an  air  too  greatly 
rarefied. 

269.  Thefe  powers  are,  fir  ft,  the  elafiicity  of  the 
ribs,  which  being  drawn  upwards  out  of  their  natural 
fituation,  as  foon  as  the  powers  which  elevated  them. 
£eafe  to  aft,  fpontaneoufly  place  themfelves  fo  as  to 
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make  more  acute  angles  with  the  fternum  and  verte¬ 
brae.  To  this  end  conduces  likewife  the  elaftic  force 
of  the  bronchia  and  veficles  diftended  with  air,  which 
drive  to  contract  themfelves,  Hence  exfpiration  is  per¬ 
formed  more  eafily  and  quickly  than  infpiration ;  and 
hence  it  is  the  laft  aCtion  of  dying  people. 

270.  To  this  alfo  contribute  the  oblique  mufcles  of 
the  abdomen,  together  with  the  ftraight  and  tranfverfe 
ones.  The  former  of  thefe  are,  in  one  part  of  them, 
fattened  to  the  lower  ribs ;  and,  in  another  part,  they 
are  attached  to  the  os  pubis  and  ilium,  as  a  fixed  point 
withrefpeCI  to  the  bread.  Therefore  the  ftraight  mufcles, 
being  contracted,  deprefs  the  arch  or  convexity  into 
which  the  abdominal  vifcera  are  thrutt  by  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  bring  the  fame  nearer  to  a  ttraight  line  : 
at  the  fame  time,  the  abdominal  vifcera  are  prefied 
by  thofe  mufcles  upward  and  backward  againft  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  which  alone  is  able  to  give  way  ;  and  yield 
up  into  the  thorax,  which  at  that  time  is  rendered 
fh orter.  The  oblique  mufcles,  for  the  fame  reafons, 
coinprefs  the  lateral  parts  of  the  abdomen,  and  urge 
the  liver  and  ftomach  backwards,  and  prefs  them  to¬ 
wards  that  place  where  there  is  the  leaft  refiftance. 
Lattly,  they  draw  down  the  ribs,  which  were  before 
elevated  by  the  intercoftals.  The  tranfverfe  mufcles, 
indeed,  do  not  draw  down  the  ribs;  but  they  puli  the 
cartilages  of  the  falfe  ribs  a  little  inward,  and  render 
the  whole  capacity  of  the  abdomen  lefs,  while  at  the 
fame  time  they  prefs  the  vifcera  againft  the  diaphragm. 
Along  with  thefe  we  may  reckon  the  powers  of  the 
flernocoftal  and  long  intercoftal  mufcles,  which  are 
called  depreffors.  By  this  joint  force  the  fuperior  ribs 
defcend;  but  the  middle  ones  more,  the  uppermoft 
lefs,  the  lowed  moft  of  all ;  and  the  fame  are  brought 
inwards  by  their  margin: ‘the  cartilages  afcend,  and 
return  into*  acute  angles  with  the  fternum  ;  and  the 
dernum  itfelf  returns  backwards  with  the  ribs.  By 
thefe  means  the  thorax,  contrary  to  its  former  ftate 
(259 .)>  is  every  where  rendered  narrower  and  ftiorter. 
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fo  as  to  expel  as  much  air  out  of  the  lungs  as  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  relieve  the  uneafinefs  caufed  by  its  retention 
(268,) 

271.  In  more  powerful  refpirations,  when  the  infpi- 
rations  are  made  greater,  the  exfpirations  are  likewife 
increafed  by  the  afliflance  of  fotne  other  powers,  as  of 
the  facrolumbalis,  longifiimus  and  quadratus  mufcles 
of  the  back  and  loins.  This  force,  by  which  the  air 
is  blown  out  of  the  lungs  through  a  tube,  is  fufficient 
to  carry  a  leaden  bullet,  weighing  above  a  dram,  to 
the  diftance  of  3 63  feet;  which  force  is  equal  to  a  third 
part  of  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere.  Rut,  in  a 
healthy  perfon,  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  alone  fuf- 
fice  to  an  eafy  exfpiration,  in  which  the  lungs  are  not 
fo  much  emptied  of  air  as  they  are  by  a  violent  effia- 
tion. 

272.  The  eflfedts  of  exfpiration  are  a  cornpreflure  of 
the  blood-veflels  in  the  lungs,  a  reduction  of  the  bron¬ 
chia  into  more  acute  angles,  a  preflure  of  the  reticular 
fmall  veflels  by  the  weight  and  contact  of  the  adjacent 
larger  veflels,  an  expulfion  of  the  corrupted  blood  from 
the  lungs;  by  which  means  part  of  the  blood,  hefita- 
ting  in  the  capillary  arteries,  is  urged  forward  through 
the  veins  to  the  left  fide  of  the  heart,  while  at  the 
fame  time  that  part  of  the  blood  is  refilled  which 
flows  in  by  the  artery  from  the  right  ventricle.  Ex¬ 
fpiration,  therefore,  will  flop  the  eafy  paflage  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs ;  and,  when  the  whole  thorax 
is  comprefled  together,  repels  the  venous  blood  into 
the  veins  of  the  head,  and  fills  the  brain  and  its  fi- 
nufes. 

273.  In  this  manner  a  frelh  neceflity  follows  for  re¬ 
peating  the  refpiration;  becaufe  the  collapfed  veflels  of 
the  lungs  refill  the  blood  repeatedly  expelled  from  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  And  this  makes  another 
caufe  of  death,  in  thofe  animals  which  expire  in  veflels 
exhaufled  of  air:  for,  in  fuch,  the  Jungs  having  the  air 
drawn  out  from  them,  appear  denfe,  folid,  and  heavier 
than  water  ?  whence  they  are  rendered  impervious  to 
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the  blood.  Of  the  fame  kind  is  the  death  of  thofe  who 
arc  killed  by  lightning,  and  perhaps  by  the  noxious  va¬ 
pours  of  caverns.  Thus,  therefore,  by  the  power  of 
a  mod  wife  fabricature,  the  organs  of  exfpiration  are 
relaxed  fo  foon  as  that  uneafinefs  is  perceived  which 
arifes  from  the  hindrance  of  the  blood’s  courfc  thro’ 
the  lungs;  and  thereupon  the  powers  of  infpiration  are 
excited  into  action,  whereby  the  courfe  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungs  is  rendered  free  and  quicker. 

274.  It  is  by  fome  quedioned,  whether  or  no  there 
are  not  other  caufes  of  alternate  refpi ration  ?  whether 
or  no  we  may  hope  for  any  difcovery  in  this  matter,  by 
comprefTing  the  vena  fine  pari,  the  phrenic  nerve,  or 
intercepting  the  blood  fent  to  the  brain  ?  Rut  thofe  are 
repugnant  to  comparative  anatomy  ;  by  which  we  al¬ 
ways  find  the  fame  alternation  in  the  breathing  of  the 
animal,  independent  of  any  fuch  nerve  or  vein.  Whe¬ 
ther  or  no  refpiration  is  from  the  alternate  contraction 
of  the  antagonifl  mufcles,  among  which  thofe  of  ex¬ 
fpiration  relax  the  others  of  infpiration,  and  the  reverie? 
But  in  this  manner,  ail  the  mufcles  of  the  human  body 
are  perpetually  in  an  alternate  motion. 

275.  From  what  has  been  hitherto  faid,  it  appears, 
that  refpiration  is  unavoidably  and  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  life  in  a  healthy  adult  perfon ;  becaufe,  whether  the 
lungs  remain  long  in  a  date  either  of  exfpiration  or  in¬ 
fpiration  (273.  278.),  w^e  fee  death  will  be  the  confe- 
quence.  Therefore  no  animal,  that  has  lungs  like  our- 
felves,  after  it  has  once  breathed,  and  received  the  air 
into  the  inmod  parts  of  the  lungs,  and  by  that  means 
brought  a  new  and  large  quantity  of  blood  to  that  vif- 
cus,  can  fubfid  longer  than  a  few  minutes  without  the 
life  and  benefit  of  a  free  air;  but  it  will  either  perifh, 
or  at  lead  fall  into  fuch  a  date  as  differs  from  death 
only  in  its  being  recoverable  again  by  certain  powers  or 
aClions.  In  an  animal  lately  born,  this  neceffity  for  air 
does  not  take  place  fo  fuddenly. 

276.  But  the  ufe  of  refpiration  is  different  from  this 
neceffity  j  which  nature  might  have  avoided,  either  by 
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ufing  no  lungs  at  all,  or  elfe  by  difpofing  them  in  a  man¬ 
ner  refembling  thofe  of  the  fetus.  This  ufe,  therefore, 
of  refpiration  mud  be  very  confiderable,  fince  all  ani¬ 
mals  are  either  made  with  lungs,  or  with  gills  as  in  fifh, 
or  elfe  with  a  windpipe  difperfed  through  all  parts  of 
the  body, 

277.  In  order  to  difcover  this  ufefulnefs  of  refpira¬ 
tion,  let  us  compare  the  blood  of  an  adult  perfon  to  that 
of  a  fetus,  and  alfo  with  the  fame  vital  fluid  in  fifh.  It 
appears  then  in  a  fetus,  that  the  blood  is  delfitute  of 
its  florid  rednefs  and  folid  denfity ;  and  in  the  blood  of 
fifh,  we  obferve,  there  is  neither  heat  nor  denfity,  and 
but  little  craffamentum  contained  in  it;  and,  therefore, 
all  thefe  properties,  we  are,  by  the  nature  of  things, 
perfuaded,  the  blood  acquires  in  the  lungs. 

278.  It  may  be  afked  therefore.  Whether  the  blood 
does  not  acquire  its  heat  principally  in  the  lungs?  But 
does  not  this  arife  from  the  alternate  extenfion  and  con¬ 
traction,  relaxation  and  compreflion,  of  the  pulmonary 
veflels  (265.  and  272.),  by  which  the  folid  parts  of  the 
blood  are  perpetually  rubbed  together,  and  clofely  com- 
preffed  and  ground  together?  The  lungs  therefore  will 
add  to  the  office  of  the  reft  of  the  arteries,  becaufe  in 
them  the  blood  is  alternately  relaxed  and  comprefled 
more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  But  even 
when  the  lungs  are  obftrudfed,  ulcerated,  and  almoft 
deftroyed,  a  morbid  heat  feizes  upon  the  body :  but  in, 
the  lungs  the  cold  air  very  nearly  touches  the  blood. 

279.  The  denfity  of  the  blood  is,  indeed,  again  pro¬ 
moted  in  the  lungs,  partly  by  the  copious  difcharge  of 
the  watery  vapour  which  is  there  feparated,  by  which 
the  reft  of  the  mafs  becomes  fpeciflcally  heavier.  But 
the  fame  effect  feems  to  follow  here,  as  in  other  arte¬ 
ries,  namely,  from  the  attrition  and  preffure  which  the 
blood  here  fuffers  in  being  alternately  retarded,  acce¬ 
lerated,  and  figured  in  its  courfe  through  the  modula¬ 
ting  tubes  of  the  leaft  veflels,  which  give  a  fphericity 
and  denfity  to  the  particles;  hence  it  becomes  denfer, 
as  having  more  of  the  weighty  globules,  and  lefs  of  the 
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lighter  fluid.  And,  in  this  refped,  the  pulmonary  vein, 
being  ftnaller  than  its  correfponding  artery,  is  of  no 
fmall  ufe  towards  increafing  the  attraction  of  cohefion 
betwixt  the  parts  of  the  globules,  fo  as  to  comprefs  and 
bring  them  clofer  to  each  other.  Neverthelefs,  cold  a- 
nimals,  which  have  very  fmall  lungs,  have  denfe  and  coa- 
gulable  blood ;  as  alfo  a  chicken  before  it  is  batched. 
The  blood  alfo  has  a  Ihort  paflfage  through  the  lungs : 
through  the  whole  body  the  paflfage  is  longer,  and  the 
artery  weaker;  the  heart,  by  which  the  blood  is  driven 
forward,  is  alfo  weaker. 

280.  It  is,  therefore,  queried  by  fome.  Whether  the 
air  itfelf  is  not  received  by  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  fo  as 
to  excite  neceffary  vibrations  therein  ?  Whether  this  does 
not  appear  from  the  refiltance  of  bodies  to  the  heavy  ex¬ 
ternal  air  ;  and  from  the  air  found  in  the  blood-veflels, 
in  the  cellular  fubftance,  and  in  certain  cavities  of  the 
human  body  ;  alfo,  from  the  craking  obferved  by  an  ex- 
ten  non  of  the  joints;  to  which  add,  the  air  manifeflly 
extravafated  from  the  windpipes  into  the  hearts  of 
certain  animals,  as  in  the  loculi;  from  air  coming  out 
of  the  blood  and  humours  of  animals  in  Mr  Boyle’s  va¬ 
cuum  ;  together  with  a  neceflity  of  a  vital  ofcillation  in 
the  blood  itfelf;  and,  lallly,  the  increafed  rednefs  of  the 
pulmonary  blood  ? 

281.  But  that  no  elaftic  air  is  here  received  into  the 
blood,  is  demonllrated  from  the  impoflibility  of  forcing 
air  into  blood,  if  it  retains  its  elallicity  ;  from  the  inutili¬ 
ty  of  its  reception,  if  the  fpring  of  it  fhould  be  loll  in  the 
blood  ;  from  the  perfect  immutability  of  the  blood  by 
cold ;  from  the  minutenefs  of  the  inhaling  veflfels,  with 
the  mucus  that  perpetually  lines  the  Tides  of  the  vehicles 
in  the  lungs :  to  which  add,  the  nature  of  the  elaftic  air  * 
itfelf,  which  is  very  unapt  to  pafs  through  capillary  vef- 
fels  ;  with  a  repuifion  of  it  by  water,  that  hinders  it 
from  palling  through  paper,  linen  cloth,  or  (kins  that 
are  wetted  by  water.  Again,  the  air  being  driven  into 
the  windpipe,  never  palfes  to  the  heart;  or  whenever 
it  does,  it  is  forced  thither  by  fome  great  or  unnatural 
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violence :  but  the  permanent  air  in  the  veffels  and  hit* 
mours  of  the  human  body,  from  a  Rate  of  inelafticity, 
may  become  elaftic  by  putrefa&ion,  froft,  or  an  exter¬ 
nal  vacuum.  But  fuch  permanent  unelaftic  air  is  in¬ 
corporated  with  all  liquors ;  and  taken  into  our  bodies 
with  the  aliments,  and  with  abforbed  vapours,  mixing 
flpwly  and  with  fome  difficulty.  But  there  never  were 
any  elaftic  bubbles  of  air  obferved  in  the  blood  of  a  li¬ 
ving  animal;  and  fuch  air  being  inflated  into  the  blood- 
veffels  of  any  living  animal,  kills  it  certainly  and  fpeedi- 
ly.  Nor  is  there  any  great  certainty  of  the  blood  in  the 
pulmonary  veins  being  of  a  brighter  red  colour.  Laft> 
ly,  though  air  indeed  is  abforbed  by  mo  ft  of  our  hu¬ 
mours,  yet  that  abforption  is  performed  flowly,  and 
takes  up  the  fpace  of  feveral  days  after  the  former  air 
has  been  exhaufted  by  the  pump.  It  then  likewife  lays 
afide  its  elaftic  nature  ;  nor  is  there  any  reafon  produced 
why  the  air  fhould  either  be  more  fpeedily  abforbed  by 
the  blood,  or  why  it  fhould  retain  its  elafticity  after  it 
is  fo  abforbed. 

282.  Whether  or  not  the  blood  is  cooled  in  the 
lungs ;  and  whether  or  no  this  feerns  to  be  true  from 
the  death  of  animals  in  air  which  is  hot  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree  as  equals  the  heat  of  the  hotteft  breezes  in  the 
moft  fultry  dog-days  ?  Whether  the  pulmonary  veins 
are  not,  therefore,  lefs  than  the  arteries;  and  whe¬ 
ther  the  defire  of  cold  in  people  that  are  working 
hard  does  not  arife  from  thence  ?  That  the  blood  is 
cooled  in  the  lungs,  is  thus  far  true,  in  that  it  there 
warms  the  contiguous  air,  and  therefore  lofes  fome- 
thing  of  its  own  heat.  But  that  this  was  not  the  prin¬ 
cipal  defign  of  nature  here,  upon  the  blood,  is  evi¬ 
dent  ;  fmce  no  one  will  fay,  that  the  venous  blood 
is  hotter  than  the  arterial,  although  fome  pronounce 
the  former  to  be  fomewhat  cooler;  but  nobody  ever 
obferved  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  cooler  than  the 
right.  Since,  therefore,  the  venous  blood  enters  the 
lungs;  if  it  be  there  cold,  it  will  follow,  that  the  arte¬ 
ries  muft  receive  it  ftill  colder.  But  then  here  the  de~ 
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grees  of  heat,  which  the  blood  communicated  to  the 
air,  are  again  recovered  by  it.  And,  indeed,  a  perfon 
may  live  in  an  air  much  hotter  than  the  blood  itfelf,  of 
which  we  have  a  familiar  example  in  baths,  and  the 
warm  countries.  The  pulmonary  artery  in  a  fetus, 
which  docs  not  refpire,  is  greater ;  and  the  larger  area 
of  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  like- 
wife  much  greater  in  a  fetus ;  which  fee  ms  neceffary  to 
referve  and  retard  the  blood,  as  the  pulmonary  vein, 
being  narrower,  accelerates  it. 

283.  Whether  or  not  is  the  rednefs  of  the  blood 
from  the  air?  This  is  contradided  by  what  we  fee  in 
cold  animals,  which,  though  they  are  almoft  entirely  de¬ 
prived  of  the  ufe  of  air,  have  blood  equally  red  with 
that  of  warm  animals  ;  from  the  certain  connexion  of 
rednefs  in  the  blood  of  frogs  with  their  having  plenty  of 
food,  and  a  palenefs  of  it  with  a  want  of  food  ;  and  from 
the  air,  as  we  have  juft  now  faid,  being  denied  accefs  to 
the  blood.  Neverthelefs,  rednefs  is  produced  when  the 
air  has  accefs  to  the  blood,  by  which  means  it  is  alfo 
reflored  after  it  has  been  loft;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  deftroyed  by  the  denial  of  the  accefs  of  air.  Whe¬ 
ther  or  not  may  not  a  more  fubtle  element  from  the  air 
penetrate  the  blood,  and  be  the  caufe  of  its  colour,  as 
light  is  required  for  the  colours  of  plants? 

285.  Whether  the  ufe  of  the  lungs  is  to  abforb  a 
nitre  from  the  air  to  the  blood  ?  or  whether  the  florid 
colour,  obfervable  in  the  furface  of  a  cake  of  blood,  be 
owing  to  the  fame  caufe,  while  the  bottom  part  looks 
of  a  dark  and  blackifh  colour?  and  whether  or  not  this 
is  a  prefervative  againft  the  putrefaction  of  the  animal? 
remain  as  queftions  with  fome.  That  there  is  a  kind 
of  volatile  acid  in  the  air  is  certain,  ftnce  that  meeting 
with  a  fuitable  earth  forms  nitre;  for  a  nitrous  earth, 
being  exhaufted  of  its  fait,  and  expofed  again  to  the 
air,  becomes  re-impregnated  with  more  nitre.  But 
the  fame  univerfal  acid,  we  know  by  certain  experi¬ 
ments,  meeting  with  a  different  fort  of  earth,  forms  a 
vitriolic  fait,  or  alum,  or  elfe  fea-falt.  For  the  caput 
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mortuum  of  fea-falt,  which  remains  after  the  diflillation 
of  the  fpirit,  recovers  fo  much  ftrengt'h  from  the  air,  as 
enables  it  to  yield  more  fpirit  by  diflillation  ;  even  in 
fnow  there  is  a  cubical  fait :  but  rnarcafite  fweats  out  a 
true  vitriol ;  and  colcothar  recovers  again  the  acid  fpi¬ 
rit,  which  was  drawn  from  it ;  alfo  fixed  alkali,  expofed 
to  the  air,  turns  into  a  vitriolated  tartar.  This,  there¬ 
fore,  cannot  be  the  ufe  of  refpiration,  becaufe  thofe 
falts  abound  in  too  fmall  a  quantity  in  the  air  for  fuch 
ufes;  and  air  is  fitted:  for  breathing  when  pure  in  high 
mountains,  where  thofe  falts  are  the  lead:  to  be  found ; 
nor  is  there  any  nitrous  fait  as  yet  known  to  be  found 
in  our  blood. 

2  86.  If  it  be  afked,Why  tortoifes, frogs, lizards,  fnails, 
ear-wigs,  and  other  infedts,  live  long  without  air?  we 
anfwer,  That  in  them  the  lungs  are  given  not  fo  lAuch 
for  the  preparation  of  the  blood,  which  they  receive 
but  in  a  very  fmall  quantity,  as  for  the  ufe  of  fwimming 
in  the  water :  and  from  hence  it  is  that  their  lungs  are 
immediately  joined  with  the  vena  cava  and  aorta.  Rut 
infects,  we  know,  draw  the  air  in,  and  exhale  it  again, 
through  points  in  the  fkin.  If  it  be  afked,  why  all  a- 
nimals  penfh  in  air  that  is  confined  or  not  renewed, 
although  the  animal  be  fmall,  fuch  as  little  birds?  we 
anfwer,  Becaufe  the  air,  which  has  once  entered  the 
lungs,  and  been  fouled  by  watery  vapours,  is  rendered 
lefs  elailic,  and  unfit  for  refpiration,  by  alkaline  vapours: 
not  becaufe  it  becomes  lighter;  for  the  mercury  falls 
but  little  in  air  which  has  not  been  renewed,  and  which 
has  killed  an  animal.  Hence  it  is  that  the  animal  fur- 
vives  longer  in  air  that  is  more  compreffed  than  that 
of  the  atmofphere :  for  in  that  cafe  there  is  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  elaftic  element,  which  takes  up  a 
longer  time  to  corrupt  it.  But,  even  in  other  cafes, 
confined  air  is  rendered  deftrudtive  only  by  flagnation, 
and  filling  it  with  vapours.  But  the  reafon  why  animals 
fwell  in  an  exhaufced  veffel,  is,  from  the  extrication 
and  expanfion  of  the  unelaflic  air  lodged  in  the  blood 
and  other  juices. 
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287.  There  is  a  certain  confent  or  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  pulfe  and  refpiration  ;  fo  that,  according 
to  the  common  courfe  of  nature,  there  are  three  or 
four  pulfes  counted  to  one  refpiration.  But  if  more 
blood  is  fent  to  the  heart  in  a  given  time,  the  num¬ 
bers  both  of  the  pulfe  and  refpiration  are  increafed. 
This  is  the  reafon  of  the  panting  or  fhort  breathing  in 
a  perfon  that  exercifes  his  body  with  any  confiderable 
motion  ;  whereby  the  venous  blood  is  returned  fader 
to  the  heart  (142.)  But  if  the  blood  meets  with  a 
greater  refidance  in  the  lungs,  fo  that  it  cannot  pafs 
freely  from  the  right  into  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart ; 
then  the  refpiration  is  increafed,  both  in  the  number 
and  magnitude,  to  forward  its  courfe :  and  this  is  the 
caufe  of  dghing,  yawning,  and  wheezing;  of  which  the 
fuff  is  a  deep  infpiration  ;  the  fecond  flow,  and  very 
great;  and  the  third,  a  frequent  and  imperfeCt  one. 
The  number  of  refpirations,  however,  does  not  always 
increale  with  the  pulfe ;  of  which  we  have  an  example 
in  thofe  fevers  where  the  lungs  are  not  affeCted. 

288.  The  mucus,  which  lines  the  fenfible  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  air-veflels  in  the  lungs,  may  become 
troublefome  both  by  its  quantity  and  acrimony ;  it  has 
been  even  known  to  caufe  fuffocation  in  a  dropfy  of 
the  lungs.  Therefore  its  quantity,  adhefion,  or  acri¬ 
mony,  excites  a  cough  ;  namely,  an  irritation  of  the 
refpirative  fyftem,  by  alternate  large  infpi rations,  fuc- 
ceeded  by  large  and  quick  exfpirations,  together  with 
fudden  {hocks  of  the  abdominal  mufcles ;  by  which  the 
mucus,  and  fornetimes  calculous  matters,  are  expelled 
from  the  lungs. 

289.  Laughter  differs  from  coughing  in  its  caufe, 
which  refides  commonly  in  the  mind,  or  at  lead  con- 
fids  in  a  certain  titillation  of  fome  of  the  cutaneous 
nerves;  and,  moreover,  becaufe  it  is  made  up  of  im¬ 
perfect  quick  exfpirations  through  the  contracted  glot¬ 
tis,  led  the  air  fhould  be  totally  evacuated  from  the 
lungs.  Hence  laughter,  in  a  moderate  degree,  con¬ 
duces  to  health  ;  becaufe,  in  the  time  of  one  full  in¬ 
fpiration. 
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fpiration,  many  fhort  infpirations  and  exfpirations  hap¬ 
pen,  and  thus  the  concuffion  is  greater.  Hence  its  dan¬ 
ger  of  (lagnating  the  blood  ;  becaufe  the  exfpi  ration  is 
not  full  or  entire,  whereby  the  blood  is  admitted  into 
the  pulmonary  artery  without  being  Suffered  to  pafs 
through  it.  Weeping  begins  with  a  great  infpiration, 
after  which  follow  fnort  alternate  infpirations  and  ex¬ 
fpirations  ;  and  the  fame  is  finiffied  with  a  deep  exfpira- 
tion,  that  is  immediately  joined  by  a  large  inspiration : 
hence  it  has  nearly  the  fame  good  and  bad  effects  ;  and, 
when  moderate,  it  conduces  to  relieve  the  anguifh  ari- 
fing  from  grief.  An  hickup  is  a  very  great,  Sonorous, 
and  fudden  infpiration.  Sneezing  confifts  of  one  large 
or  deep  infpiration,  which  is  followed  immediately  with 
a  powerful  and  fudden  exfpiration  ;  and  the  acrid  mat¬ 
ter  is  blown  out  by  it  in  fome  quantity  from  the  no- 
ftrils. 

290.  The  additional  or  Secondary  ufes  of  refpiration 
are  very  many.  It  exhales,  as  an  emun&ory,  parts  re¬ 
dundant,  or  even  noxious,  from  the  blood,  which  would 
Suffocate  if  they  remained  in  the  air  ;  and  the  breath  of 
many  people  fhut  up  in  a  clofe  place,  impregnates  the 
air  with  a  Suffocating  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
abforbs  from  the  air  a  thin  vapour,  of  which  the  ufe  is 
perhaps  not  Sufficiently  known.  It  is  by  this  force  that 
the  abdomen  ^nd  all  its  vifcera  are  continually  com- 
preffed  ;  by  virtue  of  this,  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  gall¬ 
bladder,  receptacle  of  the  chyle,  bladder  of  urine,  intef- 
tinum  return,  and  the  womb  itfelf,  difcharge  their 
contents  ;  by  this  a&ion  the  aliments  are  principally 
ground  or  diffolved,  and  the  blood  is  urged  through 
the  lluggiffi  veffels  of  the  liver,  Spleen,  and  mefentery. 
It  excites  a  kind  of  flux  and  reflux  in  the  blood,  fo  that 
it  is  alternately  preffed  back  towards  the  extremities  of 
the  veins,  and  a  little  after  is  propelled  towards  the 
heart  by  an  accelerated  velocity,  as  into  an  empty  fpace. 
Moreover,  infpiration  Serves  to  convey  odours  with  the 
air  to  the  organs  of  Smelling.  By  this,  the  air  is  mixed 
with  the  aliments;  which  it  conduces  very  much  to 
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break  and  dilfolve  towards  a  perfect  digeflion.  But 
even  fucking,  fo  neceffary  to  the  new-born  infant,  is 
made  by  the  ufe  of  refpiration,  and  forming  a  larger 
fpace  in  the  mouth,  in  which  the  air  is  rarefied ;  fo  that, 
by  the  greater  prelfure  of  the  outward  air,  the  milk  is 
driven  into  that  part  where  it  is  lefs  refilled.  Laftly, 
the  voice  itfelf  is  owing  to  the;  air  which  we  breathe ; 
therefore  it  may  not  be  inconvenient  for  us,  in  this 
place,  to  defcribe  it  more  particularly. 

*  ‘  '■  V  ,  ,  ■ 

CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  Voice  and  Speech. 

29i,fT1HE  principal  organ  of  the  voice  is  the  larynx ; 

JL  for,  that  being  injured,  the  air  palfes  through 
the  windpipe  without  yielding  any  found.  By  the  la¬ 
rynx,  we  underftand  an  alfemblage  of  cartilages,  joined 
into  a  hollow  machine,  which  receives  the  air  from  the 
fauces,  and  tranfmits  it  into  the  windpipe,  having  its 
parts  connected  together  by  ligaments  and  mufcular 
fibres.  Among  thefe  cartilages  of  the  larger  kind, 
thofe  called  the  annular  and  fcutifonn  are,  in  adults, 
frequently  changed  into  bone.  The  anterior  and  lar¬ 
ger  part  of  this  larynx,  which  lies  almoft  immediately 
next  to  the  {kin,  is  compofed  of  two  cartilages;  one  cal¬ 
led  thyreoides ,  the  other  cricoides  ;  to  which  lad,  the  la¬ 
teral  parts  of  the  larynx  are  fo  joined,  that  the  portions 
of  the  cricoide  cartilage  are  always  fo  much  larger  as 
they  are  higher  feated.  The  back  part  of  the  larynx  is 
firfl  made  up  by  the  faid  annular  cartilage,  after  con¬ 
nected  by  the  arytsenoide  mufcles.  The  epiglottis  is 
loofely  connected  above  the  larynx  with  the  thyreoide 
cartilage,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  may  be  able  to  rife 
up  and  {hut  down.  The  blood-velfels  of  this  part  are 
from  the  upper  thyreoids  ;  and  the  nerves,  below,  are 
numerous  from  the  recurrents;  as  above,  alfo,  there 
are  nerves  coming  from  the  eighth  pair  yarioufly  inofcu- 
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lating  ;  fome  alfo  from  the  intercoftal.  The  former  of 
thefe  nerves  is  remarkably  famous  for  its  arifing  in  the 
thorax,  and  being  afterwards  infleCted  round  the  aorta 
and  right  fubclavian  ;  and  for  the  origin  which  it  gives 
to  fome  of  the  nerves  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  for  the 
experiment  by  which  a  ligature  upon  the  recurrent  is 
found  to  deftroy  the  voice. 

292.  All  thefe  cartilages  are  connected  together  by 
various  inufcles  and  ligaments,  with  a  certain  degree 
of  firmnefs,  to  the  adjacent  parts  ;  and  yet  fo  that  the 
whole  is  eafily  moveable  together,  as  are  alfo  its  feveral 
parts  upon  each  other.  Particularly  the  fcuUform  car¬ 
tilage,  or  the  thyroidea  anterior,  is  compofed  of  two 
plates,  which  are  alinoft  quadrangular,  and  inclined  to 
each  other  in  an  obtufe  angle,  which  is  foremoft.  Up¬ 
on  thefe  cartilaginous  plates  are  fometimes  found  two 
apertures,  one  on  each  fide  for  the  blood-veflels  of  the 
larynx ;  but  are  not  very  often  to  be  obferved.  The 
upper  proceffes  of  this  cartilage,  terminating  without 
any  protuberance,  are  inclined  upward  and  backward* 
to  their  connection  with  the  horns  of  the  os  hyoides* 
by  Itrong  ligaments,  fometimes  mixed  with  bone.  The 
lower  parts  of  thefe  cartilages  are  fhorter,  and  adapted 
almoft  with  a  flat  furface  to  thofe  of  the  cricoide  carti¬ 
lage  ;  to  which  they  are  connected  with  a  very  firm  ar¬ 
ticulation,  by  a  ftrong  and  fhort  cellular  fubftance,  li¬ 
nk  in  g  them  on  each  fide.  The  middle  parts  before., 
being  perforated  with  ftrong  ligaments,  are  connected 
by  the  infertion  of  them  to  the  middle  of  the  annular 
cartilage ;  and  likewife  by  other  ligaments  above,  de¬ 
fending  from  the  horn  of  the  fcutiform  cartilage  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  annular  cartilage. 

293,  The  croicoide  cartilage  is  before  thick,  and 
ftrong:  it  is  increafed  backwards,  in  form  of  a  ring  un- 

*  equally  truncated  or  cut  through  ;  and,  in  its  middle  part, 
is  divided  into  two  cavities  by  a  protuberant  line.  This 
is  firmer  than  the  reft  of  the  cartilages,  and,  in  a  manner, 
the  foundation  of  them :  from  this  there  are  longitudi¬ 
nal  inufcular  fibres  and  ligaments,  which  defend  into 
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the  windpipe  (238.)  The  pharynx  likewife  is  con¬ 
nected  to  the  furf’ace  of  thefe  cartilages  by  many  rnuf- 
cular  plates,  and  receives  the  larynx  as  it  were  into  its 
bag.  From  this  a  fhort  ligament  comes  in  both  Tides 
to  the  arytaenoide  cartilage. 

294.  The  two  arytaenoide  cartilages  are  of  a  very 
complex  figure,  fpontaneoufly  dividing  into  two  parts. 
Of  thefe  the  lower  is  larger ;  and  is  connected  by  a 
moveable  j  unflu  re  with  the  protuberant  cricoide  carti¬ 
lage,  by  a  bafis  moderately  hollow  ;  and  the  fame  fends 
forth  a  procefs  forwards,  which  feparates  the  glottis,  and 
fuftains  the  inferior  part  of  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx. 
They  afcend  upwards,  of  a  triangular  figure,  with  the 
pofterior  angle  hollow,  the  anterior  convex,  divided  by 
three  furrows  or  fulci,  and  extenuated  upwards,  till 
they  are  at  lafl  finiflied  or  terminated  by  a  pretty  thick, 
oval,  cartilaginous  head  fixed  on  them.  The  lower  part 
of  thefe  cartilages  is  connected  by  numerous  mufcular 
fibres,  partly  tranfverfe,  and  partly  oblique  ;  of  which 
the  different  directions  are  vifible  enough,  but  the  fepa- 
ration  of  them  impracticable.  Thefe  are  called  arytm- 
noide  mufcles.  In  the  upper  part,  the  arytaenoide  car¬ 
tilage  departs  from  its  companion  or  fellow  cartilage,* 
leaving  a  cleft  perpendicularly  betwixt  them,  which  has 
been  (not  very  properly)  by  fome  called  the  glottis. 

295.  The  arytaenoide  cartilage  is  connected  with  the 
thyreoideal  by  tranfverfe  ligaments,  fufficiently  ftrong 
and  elaflic,  but  covered  with  the  common  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx,  which  ligaments  are  inferted 
into  the  flat  angle  of  the  thyreoid  cartilage  (292.) 
Thefe  ligaments  may  be  drawn  out  or  ftretched  from 
each  other,  by  removing  the  contaCt  of  their  arytae¬ 
noide  cartilages,  and  may  be  again  conjoined  together 
by  placing  the  cartilages  one  to  another :  and  this  is 
the  true  glottis,  which  is  continuous,  but  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  above-mentioned  cleft  (294.) 

296.  From  the  lame  angle  of  the  thyreoid  cartilage, 
under  a  notch,  from  a  firm  ligament,  and  an  ereCI 
{lender  ftalk,  is  extended  an  oval  cartilage,  in  its  fore- 
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part  convex,  behind  concave,  and  raifed  up  in  fuch  a 
manner,  by  its  elafticity,  as  to  project  confiderably 
behind  the  tongue  but  is  fo  flexible  or  inclinable  down¬ 
ward,  whenever  the  root  of  the  tongue  is  prdfed  back¬ 
ward,  that,  by  its  tranfverfe  poiition,  it  fhuts  up  all 
paiTage  into  the  larynx,  and  defends  it  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  whatever  is  contained  betwixt  this  part,  called 
the  epiglottis ,  and  the  arytaenoide  cartilages,  paflfes  over 
downward  into  the  pharynx.  The  epiglottis  is  con¬ 
joined  to  the  tongue  by  pale  membranous  fibres,  and 
to  the  os  hyoides  it  is  connected  by  many  membra¬ 
nous  expanfions.  But  as  for  mufcular  fibres  from  the 
thyreo-arytaenoidal  and  arytaenoidal  mufcles,  it  has  ei¬ 
ther  none  at  all,  or  elfe  fuch  as  are  too  minute  to  have 
any  elfeCt  upon  its  elaflicity. 

297.  By  the  fides  of  the  ligaments  of  the  glottis 
(295.),  there  are  two  other  upper  and  fofter  liga¬ 
ments,  which  go  out  parallel  from  the  arytaenoide 
cartilage  to  the  feutiform  one,  which  ligaments  are 
fcmewhat  lefs  tendinous  and  lefs  elaftic.  Betwixt  thefe 
two  ligaments,  on  each  fide  (295.),  a  peculiar  ca¬ 
vity  or  ventricle  defeends,  having  the  figure  of  a  com- 
prefled  parabolic  fmus  extended  downward  betwixt 
the  double  membrane  of  the  larynx,  opening  con- 
ftantly  with  an  elliptical  mouth  by  the  fide  of  the  glot¬ 
tis  in  the  larynx. 

298.  Laflly,  all  the  internal  cavity  of  the  larynx  is 
lined  with  the  fame  foft,  fenfible,  or  irritable  and  mu¬ 
cous  membrane,  as  we  before  deferibed  in  the  wind¬ 
pipe  (239.)  But  this  membrane  is  watered  by  a  great 
number  of  fmall  glands.  The  uppermoft  are  fmall. 
fun  pie  glands,  affembled  together  in  a  heap  (208.), 
feated  on  the  anterior  and  convex  part  of  the  epiglottis, 
upon  the  hollow  furface  of  which  they  fend  out  various 
openings,  large  fmufes,  and  productions  ;  and  others 
are,  in  like  manner,  continued  there  in  fmall  hard 
kernels.  Moreover,  upon  the  hollow  anterior  furface 
and  back  of  the  arytaenoide  cartilages  (294.),  there  are 
fmall  glandules  placed  on  each  fide  of  a  loofe  conglo- 
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merate  fabric,  compofed  of  little  round  kernels,  doubt- 
lefs  muciferous,  having  fome  of  their  loofer  parts  ex¬ 
tended  on  each  fide  as  low  as  the  annular  cartilage.  In 
the  cavity  of  the  ventricles,  there  are  very  many  mu¬ 
cous  finufes.  Laltly,  all  the  internal  furface  of  the  la¬ 
rynx  is  full  of  large  mucous  pores.  All  thefe  glan¬ 
dules  feparate  a  thin  watery  mucus,  which  yet  has  a 
confiderable  degree  of  vifcidity. 

299.  It  may  be  afked,  If  the  thvreoide  glandule  has 
a  like  ufe,  and  is  of  the  conglomerate  kind,  but 
foft  and  lobular,  with  many  coverings,  confiderably 
large  or  broad  in  its  extent,  but  of  a  more  tender  fub- 
jfance  than  the  falival  glands,  feated  upon  the  thy- 
reoide  cartilage,  and  in  part  upon  the  cricoide  carti¬ 
lage  and  windpipe,  along  their  fore^part,  fo  as  to  in- 
compafs  the  lateral  horns  and  fides  of  the  thyreoides, 
joined  to  its  companion,  which  is  narrower,,  by  an 
ifthmus,  which  is  emarginated  on  the  lower  part,  but 
afcending  upwards  by  a  very  thin  procefs  before,  in  its 
middle  part,  as  far  as  the  os  hyoides  ?  This  gland  is 
full  of  a  ferous,  yellowifh,  and  fomewhat  vifcid  hu¬ 
mour  :  but  whether  it  emits  the  fame  into  the  wind¬ 
pipe  or  into  the  oefophagus,  is  a  qudlion  ;  at  lead 
there  are  no  dudls  certainly  known  to  open  into  either 
of  them.  Whether  or  not  the  juices  are  altogether  re¬ 
tained  in  this  gland,  and  afterwards  poured  into  the 
veins  in  a  manner  refembling  the  fabric  of  the  thy¬ 
mus,  or  whether  it  is  of  the  conglobate  kind,  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  Yet  that  the  ufe  of  this  gland  is  very  confider¬ 
able,  may  appear  from  the  largenefs  of  the  arteries 
which  it  receives  from  the  carotids  and  louder  fubcla- 
vians.  The  veins  thereof  return  their  blood  into  the 
jugulars  and  fubclavians.  It  has  a  peculiar  mufcle, 
not  conftantly  to  be  found,  arifing  from  the  edge  of 
the  os  hyoides,  and  fometimes  from  the  lowor  margin 
to  the  left  of  the  thyreoide  cartilage,  which  defcends 
without  a  fellow,  fpreading  its  tendinous  fibres  over 
the  gland.  Upon  which  alfo  the  flernohvoidei  and 
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dernothyreodei  mufcles  are  likewife  fpread  or  incum¬ 
bent, 

goo.  The  whole  larynx  is  fufpended  from  the  os  hy- 
oides  by  the  ligaments  proceeding  towards  the  fuperior 
horns  of  the  thyreoide  cartilage,  and  perfecting  that  car¬ 
tilage  from  the  middle  of  its  bafis  to  the  conjunction  of 
its  plates.  The  fame,  together  with  the  conjoined  os 
hyoides,  is  capable  or  being  raifed  confiderably,  at  lead 
half  an  inch  above  its  mean  altitude.  This  is  performed 
by  the  biventer  mufcles,  together  with  the  geniohyoidei, 
geniogloifi,  dylogiodi,  ftylohyoidei,  ftylopharyngei,  thy- 
reopalatini,  hvothyreoidei ;  all  or  fome  of  which  con- 
fpire  together  in  that  aCtion.  In  this  elevation  the  glot¬ 
tis  is  preffed  together  or  made  narrower,  and  the  liga¬ 
ments  beforementioned  (295.)  approach  nearer  toge¬ 
ther.  But  thus,  by  the  affiitance  of  the  aCtion  of  the 
arytaenoide  mufcles,  together  with  the  oblique  and  tranf- 
verfe  ones,  the  glottis  may  be  accurately  clofed,  fo  as 
refill  with  an  incredible  force  the  preffure  of  the  whole 
atmofphere. 

go  1.  The  fame  larynx  may  be,  in  like  manner,  de» 
preffed  to  about  hall  an  inch  beneath  its  ordinary  fitua- 
tion,  by  the  dernohyoidei,  dernothyreoidei,  and  cora- 
cohyoidei,  as  they  are  called ;  and,  when  thefe  are  in 
aCtion,  alfo  by  the  joint  force  of  the  anterior  and  pode- 
rior  cricothyreoidei.  In  this  motion  the  arytaenoide  car¬ 
tilages  depart  from  each  other,  and  render  the  glottis 
wider,  which  is  alfo  drawn  open  laterally  by  the  muf¬ 
cles  inferted  into  the  fides  of  the  arytaenoide  cartilages, 
together  with  the  crico-arytaenoidei  poltici  and  laterales, 
and  thyreo-arytaenoidei :  thefe  may  alfo  comprefs  the 
ventricles  of  the  larynx  (297.)  on  which  they  are  incum¬ 
bent  ;  the  particular  cartilages  which  make  up  the  la¬ 
rynx  can  fcarce  be  moved  feparately. 

go^.  From  the  larynx  the  air  comes  into  the  mouth 
-and  noftrils.  By  the  mouth,  we  mean  that  large  and 
irregularly  fhaped  cavity  between  the  foft  and  hard  pa¬ 
late,  both  concave  in  the  middle,  and  lower  down  parted 
between  the  mufcles  which  lie  under,  and  the  lower 

jaw. 
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jaw.  The  noftrils  afcend  forwards  above  the  foft  pa¬ 
late;  they  are  two  broad  cavities  intercepted  between 
the  feptum  medium,  the  offa  cavernofa,  and  various  o^ 
ther  bones.  They  are  every  where  bony  and  cartilagi¬ 
nous. 

303.  The  tongue  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  mouth; 
and  is  a  broad  piece  of  fleih  eafily  changeable  into  any 
kind  of  figure,  and  thus  readily  moved  without  delay  to 
every  part  of  the  mouth  ;  molt  expeditioufly  directed 
into  every  lit  11  at  ion,  and  made  to  affume  any  fhape,  by 
its  own  fleihy  fibres,  and  by  the  mufcles  attached  either 
to  itfelf  or  to  the  os  hyoides  which  is  joined  to  it  by 
many  flefny  fibres  and  membranes.  In  the  fore-part 
thefe  come  from  the  genioglofil  and  geniohyoidei  muf¬ 
cles;  backwards  from  the  ftyk)g!oiii,  itylohyoidei,  cera- 
toglofii,  bafioglofii,  chondrogloili,  and  biventer;  down¬ 
wards,  from  the  (ternohyoidei  and  ceratchyoidei ;  up¬ 
wards,  from  the  ftylogloffi,  llylohyoidei,  from  the  bi¬ 
venters,  and  like  wife  from  the  mylohyoidei. 

304.  Hitherto  we  have  given  the  anatomy.  It  re¬ 
mains,  therefore,  that  we  demon  (Irate  what  action  the 
air  produces  when  it  is  driven  by  the  forefaid  powers 
(2 69,  270.)  from  the  lungs  in  exfpiration  through  the 
windpipe  into  the  larynx,  and  from  them  urged  out 
through  the  glottis  into  the  mouth  varioufly  configured. 
The  confequences  or  effects  of  this  are,  voice,  fpeech, 
-and  finging.  The  voice,  indeed,  is  only  formed,  when 
the  air  is  expelled  with  fo  great  a  velocity  through  the 
contracted  glottis,  that  it  fplits  or  makes  a  collifion  up¬ 
on  the  glottid  ligaments,  fo  as  to  put  the  larynx  into  a 
tremor,  which  tremor  is  returned  and  continued  or  in- 
creafed  by  the  elafticity  of  thefe  parts.  Sound,  there¬ 
fore,  arifes  from  the  conjunct  trembling  of  the  liga¬ 
ments  (295.)  together  with  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx 
at  one  and  the  fame  time,  which  we  then  call  the  voice, 
and  is  of  a  peculiar  kind  or  modulation  in  every  (ingle 
dafs  of  animals,  depending  entirely  upon  the  difference 
of  the  larynx  and  glottis.  But  when  a  trembling  is  not 
Excited,  the  exfpired  air  caufes  a  whifper. 

305.  The 
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505.  The  ffrength  of  the  voice  is  proportionable  to 
the  quantity  of  air  blown  out,  together  with  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  the  glottis;  and,  therefore  a  large  pair  of  lungs 
eafily  dilatable,  with  an  aiqple  cartilaginous  and  elaftic 
larynx  and  windpipe,  and  the  free  echo  of  the  noitrils, 
joined  with  a  powerful  exfpivation,  all  conduce  to  this 
effeCt.  Cut  acute  and  grave  tones  of  the  voice,  we  ob- 
ferve  to  arife  from  various  caufes.  The  former  proceeds 
from  a  tenfion  and  narrownefs  of  the  glottis,  and  the 
latter  from  a  relaxation  and  expanfion  of  it.  For  thus, 
in  the  former,  a  greater  number  of  air-waves  are  fplit 
in  the  fame  time  upon  the  ligaments  of  the  glottis* 
whence  the  tremors  excited  at  the  fame  time  are  more 
numerous;  but  when  the  glottis  is  dilated,  the  con¬ 
trary  of  all  this  follows.  And  from  the  greater  tenfion 
of  the  ligaments,  the  tremors  in  like  manner  become 
more  numerous  from  the  fame  ftreke.  Therefore,  to 


produce  an  acute  and  fhril!  voice,  the  whole  larynx  is 
drawn  upwards  and  forwards ;  and  lb  much  the  more 
as  the  voice  is  required  to  be  (harper,  infomuch  that  the 
head  itfeif  is  inclined  backwards,  by  which  the  powers, 
of  the  mufcles  elevating  the  larynx  are  rendered  more 
full  and  effectual.  The  truth  of  this  is  confirmed  by 
experience,  by  applying  the  fingers  to  the  larynx  when 
it  forms  an  acute  found;  for  then,  to  raife  the  voice  an 
oCtave,  you  will  eafily  perceive  it  to  afeend  near  half  an 
inch.  Alfo  the  fame  is  evident  from  comparative  ana¬ 
tomy,  which  demonflrates  the  narrowed  glottis  and  the 
clofeft  approximation  of  cartilages  in  fmging  birds,  but 
an  ample  or  broad  glottis  in  hoarfe  animals  and  Rich  as 
bellow  or  bleat.  An  inflance  of  this  we  have  in  whiff¬ 
ling,  where  the  voice  manifeflly  becomes  more  acute 
by  a  contraction  or  narrownefs  at  the  mouth :  alfo  in 
mufical  infiruments,  in  which  a  narrownefs  of  the 
mouth  or  opening  that  expels  the  air,  with  a  celerity  of 
the  wind  blown  out,  are  the  caufes  of  an  acute  or  (brill 
tone.  ' 

306.  Gravity  of  the  voice,  on  the  contrary,  follows 
from  a  depreflion  of  the  larynx  by  the  caufes  (301.)  al¬ 
ready 
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ready  defcribed ;  to  which  add  a  broad  glottis  and  a 
very  ample  larynx.  Thi£  is  evident  to  the  touch  of  the 
finger  applied  to  the  larynx  when  a  perfon  lings,  by 
which  the  defcent  of  it  is  manifeftly  perceived  to  be  a- 
bout  an  inch  for  every  o£tave  :  hence  the  voice  of 
males  is  more  grave;  and  hence  the  loweil  degrees  of 
the  voice  degenerate  into  a  mutenefs  or  whifpering, 
307.  Is  the  whole  difference  of  tone  owing  to  the 
length  of  the  ligaments  of  the  glottis,  which  is  aug¬ 
mented  when  the  fcutiform  cartilage  is  drawn  forward, 
and  the  arytmnoide  ones  backward  ?  Is  it  according  to 
this  rule,  that  the  mof!  acute  tones  are  produced,  which 
arife  from  the  ligaments  being  exceedingly  ftretched, 
and  thus  vibrating  with  great  celerity  ?  This  has  been 
confirmed  by  repeated  experiments  made  by  eminent 
men  ;  and  fome  late  anatomifts  have  obferved,  that, 
when  the  chords  or  ligaments  of  the  glottis  are  tenfe, 
the  peculiar  voice  of  every  kind  of  animal  is  produced 
by  blowing  air  into  its  larynx:  that  this  voice  was  more 
acute  as  the  ligaments  were  more  tenfe,  and  more 
grave  as  they  were  ilackened  :  that  by  fhutting  the 
whole  ligament,  the  voice  was  fuppreffed  ;  by  fhutting 
the  half,  the  voice  was  rendered  an  odfave  higher  ;  by 
fhutting  a  third  part,  a  fifth  higher,  &c.  There  are  not 
wanting,  however,  doubts  concerning  this  new  theory, 
arifing  from  the  cartilaginous  and  bony  ltructure  of  the 
glottis  of  birds,  which  of  confequence  mult  be  im¬ 
moveable,  and  not  extenfible ;  from  the  voice  moft  cer¬ 
tainly  becoming  more  acute,  in  whiflling,  from  the  mere 
contraction  of  the  lips ;  from  the  example  of  women, 
in  which  the  larynx  is  fofter,  but  the  voice  more  acute, 
than  in  men  ;  from  experiments  which  fhow,  that  more 
acute  founds  are  produced  by  bringing  the  ligaments 
of  the  glottis  nearer  into  contact  with  each  other;  from 
the  perfect  want  of  machines,  by  which  the  ligaments 
can  be  ftretched,  and  which  may  bring  the  fcutiform 
cartilage  forward  from  the  annular  one.  But  feeing  it 
appears  from  experiments,  that  a  tenfion  of  the  liga¬ 
ments  fuffices  for  producing  acute  founds,  without  the 

,  con- 
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contraction  of  the  glottis,  we  may  believe  that  the  dif¬ 
ferent  tenfion  of  the  glottis  contributes  more  to  the  di* 
verfny  of  voice  than  the  different  diameter  of  it. 

308.  Singing  is  when  the  voice,  modulated  through 
various  degrees  of  acutenefs  and  gravity,  is  expelled 
through  the  larynx,  while  it  is  trembling  and  fufpended 
betwixt  two  contrary  powers  ;  and  herein  lies  the  prin* 
cipai  difference  betwixt  the  chanting  of  fimple  notes* 
and  the  expreffion  of  words.  Hence  it  appears  to  be  a 
laborious  action,  by  reafon  of  the  continual  contrac¬ 
tions  of  the  mufcles,  which  keep  the  larynx  at  an  equi¬ 
librium:  and  hence  it  is,  that  Tinging  makes  a  perfon 
hot ;  becaufe  in  acute  tones  the  narrower  glottis  much 
retards  the  exfpiration,  while  at  the  fame  time  a  great 
deal  of  air  is  required  to  give  ftrength  to  the  voice 
(305.);  towards  which, again,  deep  inspirations  arene- 
ceffary.  Hence  likewife  the  windpipe  is  rendered  very 
dry,fiomthe  quicker  paffage  or  current  of  air:  to  pre¬ 
vent  which,  a  great  deal  of  mucus  is  required ;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  there  are  fuch  numbers  of  mucous 
receptacles  in  the  larynx,  amongft  which  I  am  firmly 
of  opinion  the  ventricles  before  described  (297.)  ought 
to  be  numbered. 

309.  Speech  is  performed  by  the  larynx  at  reft,  or 
held  in  the  fame  place,  in  tones  of  voice  differing  but 
little  in  acutenefs  and  gravity  :  but  then  the  voice  is 
varioufly  changed  or  modulated  by  the  organs  of  the 
mouth.  Canorous  fpeech  has  a  variation  in  the  tone  or 
cadence  of  the  voice,  together  with  a  modulation  of  it 
by  the  organs  of  the  mouth  at  the  fame  time. 

310.  All  fpeech  is  reducible  to  the  pronunciation  of 
letters,  which  differ  in  various  nations  ;  but  moft  of 
them  are  alike  all  the  world  over.  Of  thefe,  fame  are 
called  vowels ,  which  are  made  only  by  an  expreflion  of 
the  voice  through  the  mouth,  without  any  application 
of  the  tongue  to  certain  parts  of  the  mouth.  But  con- 
fonants  are  formed  by  a  collifion  of  the  tongue  againft 
certain  parts  of  the  mouth,  lips,  and  teeth.  But  to  be 
more  particular  in  thefe  matters  is  befide  our  purpofe* 

U  which 
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which  will  not  permit  us  to  expatiate  upon  the  beautiful 
art  of  pronunciation.  That  art,  as  an  extraordinary  in- 
Ilance  of  mechanical  knowledge,  has  fo  accurately  de¬ 
termined  all  the  corporeal  caufes  concurring  to  each 
letter,  that,  by  infpection  only,  with  the  afliffance  of 
touch,  letters  pronounced  are  underftood  without  hear¬ 
ing  them,  and  the  attentive  perfon  is  thereby  taught  to 
imitate  the  fame  fpeech  by  a  like  ufe  of  the  organs. 

CHAP.  XI. 

/ 

Of  the  Brain  and  Nerves. 

311.  rTT1  HE  remaining  actions  of  the  human  body 
A  we  fhall  confider  according  to  the  order  by 
which  they  receive  the  blood.  The  coronary  arteries 
we  fpoke  of  before,  when  we  gave  the  hiftory  of  the 
heart.  Next  to  thofe,  the  carotids  pafs  out  from  the 
aorta. 

312.  The  aorta,  which  comes  out  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  heart  (157.),  in  order  to  bend  itfelf  towards 
the  vertebrae  of  the  thorax,  forms  there  a  confiderable 
arch,  by  which  it  is  bent  backward,  and  towards  the 
left,  in  an  angle  that  is  round,  but  not  very  large. 
From  the  convexity  of  this  arch,  three  confiderable 
branches  arife.  The  firft  afeends  towards  the  right 
fide,  and  is  immediately  fnbdivided  into  two  large  ar¬ 
teries,  of  'which  the  lowerinoft  goes  on  in  the  direction 
of  its  trunk,  under  the  denomination  of  the  fubclavian . 
The  other  afeends  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  wind¬ 
pipe  to  the  head,  and  is  called  the  right  carotid .  The 
left  carotid  fprings  next  from  the  fame  arch,  a  little  in¬ 
clined  to  the  left  fide  ;  and  the  third,  which  is  ftill  more 
inclined  to  that  fide,  is  called  the  left  fubclavian ,  which 
is  fomething  lefs  than  the  right.  About  the  origina¬ 
tion  of  thefe  arteries,  the  next  continuous  margin  of  the 
aorta  is  a  little  thicker  and  more  protuberant.  But  va¬ 
riations  from  this  courfe  are  rarely  obferved. 

313.  The 
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3x3.  The  carotid  artery,  furrounded  with  a  great 
deal  of  denfe  cellulofity,  together  with  the  jugular  vein 
and  nerve  of  the  eighth  pair,  commonly  afcends  as 
high  as  the  upper  part  of  the  thyreoide  cartilage,  with” 
out  fending  off  any  branches.  There  it  divides  into 
two  trunks.  The  anterior,  called  the  external  carotid9 
which  is  rather  larger  and  more  in  the  direction  of  its 
trunk,  fends  off  a  branch  called  the  fuperior  thyreoidea 9 
alfo  the  infle&ed  arteria  lingualis ,  and  then  the  labialis  ; 
and  from  the  pofterior  face  of  the  carotid,  the  next  ar¬ 
tery  which  arifes  is  the  pharyngea  afcendens,  which, 
befides  the  pharynx  and  mufcies  of  the  moveable  palate, 
fends  like  wife  a  confiderable  branch  in  common  with 
the  nerve  of  the  eighth  pair  through  the  foramen  of  the 
jugular  vein  to  the  dura  mater,  very  near  to  the  great 
foramen  of  the  occiput,  at  the  bafis  of  the  os  petrofurn, 
and  which  is  divided  at  the  cuneiform  procefs  of  the 
multiform  bone. 

314.  Again,  from  the  edge  of  the  external  carotid, 
fprings  the  occipital  artery;  which  fends  branches  not 
only  to  the  mufcies  which  give  it  a  name,  but  like- 
wife  fends  a  branch  through  a  peculiar  foramen  of  the 
dura  mater  in  the  angle  which  the  os  petrofurn  forms 
by  departing  from  the  mamillary  procefs,  which  artery 
is  fpread  through  the  feat  of  the  cerebellum  ;  another 
branch  paffes  over  the  atlas  to  the  dura  mater  under  or 
into  the  fkull ;  and  a  third  fometimes  goes  through  the 
folfajugularisto  the  dura  mater.  The  next  artery,  which 
is  the  auricularisj  goes  to  the  back  part  of  the  ear,  to 
the  temple,  and  to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum. 

315.  What  remains  of  the  external  carotid  artery, 
afcends  through  the  parotid  gland,  to  which  having 
given  forne  branches,  as  well  as  to  the  face  and  eye-lids, 
it  fends  out  the  temporalis ,  which  is  confiderable.  The 
trunk  of  the  carotid,  being  inclined,  conceals  itfelf  be¬ 
hind  the  lower  jaw,  under  the  denomination  of  maxil¬ 
la  ris  interna . 

316.  In  that  place,  it  dire&ly  fends  off  a  large  trunk, 
'which  paffes  to  the  dura  mater  through  a  peculiar  open- 

U  2  ing 
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ing  of  the  broad  and  pterygoide  wings,  feated  at  the 
middle  foffa  of  the  brain  ;  from  whence  they  are  large¬ 
ly  fpread  through  the  temples  and  forehead  within  the 
dura  mater,  as  far  as  the  falciform  finus.  Sometimes 
this  artery  is  double,  and  often  gives  out  a  branch 
that  is  confpicuous  to  the  lachrymal  gland  of  the  eye. 
In  the  fame  place,  likewife,  the  maxillary  artery  enters 
the  upper  part  of  the  nares,  by  a  threefold  trunk,  where 
it  is  fpent,  after  having  given  off  the  branches  call¬ 
ed  maxi  Hares  inferior  and  fuperior  to  the  teeth,  with 
the  infra  orbitalis  to  part  of  the  face  and  eye-lids,  and 
the  palatina  to  the  bone  of  the  palate,  with  fmali 
branches  to  the  dura  mater,  and  others  through  the 
fmaller  pores  of  the  great  wings,  with  fuch  as  accom¬ 
pany  the  third  and  fecond  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves ;  and  laftly,  together  with  the  dura  mater,  filling 
up  the  lower  orbital  hffure. 

316.  But  the  other  poilerior  trunk,  commonly  cal¬ 
led  the  internal  carotid  (31  3.),  afcends  without  a  branch. 
This  artery,  having  firlt  made  a  conhderable  ferpentine 
flexure,  enters  through  a  peculiar  foramen  in  the  os 
petrofum,  where  it  is  furrounded  with  a  capfule  from 
the  dura  mater,  like  that  which  comes  out  through  all 
the  openings  of  the  fkull :  from  thence  it  afcends  up¬ 
wards  and  inclined  forwards,  till,  having  penetrated  in¬ 
to  the  cavity  of  the  fkull,  it  rifes  up  infk&ed  and  in  a 
curvature,  according  to  the  dire&ion  of  the  fella  equi¬ 
na,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a  cavernous  or  hol¬ 
low  finus  retarding  the  blood :  from  thence,  having 
given  fmali  branches  to  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  it  fends 
others  to  the  infundibulum  and  dura  mater,  with  one 
larger  to  the  eye  ;  part  whereof  returns  again  through 
a  peculiar  hole  into  the  dura  mater,  which  lies  upon 
the  middle  of  the  orbit.  This  is  the  rete  mirabile  of 
beafts,  but  not  of  man. 

317.  But  the  trunk  of  this  internal  carotid  paffes  o- 
ver  the  anterior  part  of  the  fella  equina  ;  and  being  in- 
curvated  backward,  and  received  by  the  arachnoide 
membrane,  giving  branches  to  the  pons  and  crura  of  the 

brain* 
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brain,  with  a  circle  to  the  choroide  plexus,  and  one  tha^ 
accompanies  the  optic  nerve,  it  then  divides  into  an  an¬ 
terior  and  pofterior  branch.  The  former,  being  con¬ 
joined  with  its  fellow  artery  of  the  other  fide  by  a 
fhort  inofculating  branch,  which  fometimes  fprings 
from  the  trunk  itfeif,  is  then  incurvated  backward  and 
upward,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  os  callofum, 
and  fpreads  itfeif  about  the  middle  and  hinder  part  of 
the  brain  ;  where  it  fometimes  fends  branches  to  the 
falciform  procefs,  arid  from  the  very  origin  of  the  third 
ventricle  to  the  fornix  and  thalami.  The  latter,  being 
conjoined  by  a  fmall  inofculating  branch  with  the  ver¬ 
tebral  artery,  unlefs  that  arifes  from  the  undivided  trunk 
of  the  carotid  artery,  afterwards  afcends  a  long  way  up¬ 
on  the  fide  of  the  brain  through  the  Sylvian  foiTa  ;  and 
the  fame  fends  branches  to  the  choroide  plexus.  All 
•the  branches  of  the  carotid,  contained  within  the  fkull, 
are  made  up  of  more  thin,  folid,  and  brittle  membranes, 
than  the  other  arteries  of  the  body. 

3 1  8.  But  the  vertebral  artery ,  commonly  arifing  from 
the  fubclavian  of  the  fame  fide,  (though  the  left  has 
been  fometimes  feen  to  fpring  from  the  trunk  of  the 
aorta,)  paffes  on  without  giving  branches,  through  a 
place  of  fecurity,  till  it  enters  a  foramen  in  the  tranl- 
verfe  procefs  of  the  fixth  vertebra  of  the  neck ;  after 
which,  it  continues  with  alternate  flexures  to  afcend 
through  the  oblique  proceffes  of  the  other  vertebrse  of 
the  neck ;  from  whence,  at  each  interval,  it  fends  off 
fmaller  branches  to  the  mufcles  of  the  neck,  and  com¬ 
municates  with  the  lower  thyreoideal :  other  branches, 
again,  fomewhat  larger,  go  from  it  backward,  together 
with  each  of  the  nerves,  to  the  pia  mater  of  the  fpinal 
medulla ;  but  before,  the  branches  are  larger,  though 
lefs  numerous,  to  the  fame  fpinal  medulla,  and  commu¬ 
nicate  by  an  anaftomofis  with  its  fpinal  artery  anterior¬ 
ly.  Laftly,  growing  lefs  about  the  fecond  vertebra,  and 
being  inflected  with  a  large  curvature  round  the  tranf- 
verfe  procefs  of  the  fir  ft  vertebra,  it  there  fends  off  con- 
fiderable  branches  to  two  of  the  mufcles  of  the  neck : 
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aifo  final!  branches  it  fends  off  in  its  courfe  through  the 
great  foramen  of  the  occiput  or  fkull  to  the  dura  mater, 
and  the  adjacent  cavities  that  contain  the  cerebellum; 
after  which,  it  goes  on  through  the  faid  foramen  into 
the  cavity  of  the  Ikull.  There  afeending,  according  to 
the  courfe  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  right  trunk  by 
degrees  approaches  nearer  to  the  left,  and  is  conjoined 
together  with  it  (in  an  extraordinary  manner,  hardly  to 
be  found  in  other  parts)  into  an  artery  called  the  bajili- 
artSj  which  is  fufpended  in  the  pia  mater  all  along  under 
the  pons  Varolii.  From  the  vertebral  arteries,  before 
they  are  conjoined  together,  or  from  the  trunk  produ¬ 
ced  after  the  common  manner,  pafs  out  branches,  which 
go  to  the  lower  furface  of  the  cerebellum,  and  are  deep¬ 
ly  inferted  under  the  fourth  ventricle  to  the  inner  fub- 
ftance  of  the  cerebellum.  Thefe  fend  off  the  fpinal  ar¬ 
teries.  But  there  are  fome  inftances  where  they  arife 
conjunflly  from  a  iingle  trunk ;  or  from  the  trunk  in 
one  fide,  and  a  branch  in  the  other.  Then  the  bafilia- 
ris,  befides  branches  to  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
crura  of  the  brain,  gives  the  other  lower  arteries  of 
the  cerebellum.  Amongft  the  forefaid  branches  alfo 
arifes  an  artery,  which  accompanies  the  auditory  nerve* 
Finally,  the  bafiliaris,  at  the  forepart  of  the  pons,  di¬ 
vides  into  two  branches.  One  of  thefe  goes  to  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  cerebellum,  to  the  fourth  ventricle,  to 
the  crura  of  the  medulla  of  the  cerebellum,  the  nates, 
teftes,  and  pineal  gland  :  in  place  of  this,  alfo,  there  are 
two  trunks.  The  other  is  divided  to  the  lowed  part  of 
the  brain  at  its  pofterior  lobe,  the  choroide  plexus,  the 
plexus  incumbent  on  the  pineal  gland,  that  gland  itfelf, 
the  thaiami,  corpora  ftriata,  fornix,  and  whole  anterior 
ventricle  of  the  brain. 

grp.  From  the  foregoing  hiftory  of  the  arteries  be¬ 
longing  to  the  brain,  it  appears,  that  a  very  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  is  in  every  pulfation  fent  to  this  organ,  in- 
fomuch  that  it  makes  above  a  fixth  part  of  the  whole 
blood  that  goes  throughout  the  body,  and  derived  from 
frunks  that  are  very  near  the  heart,  fpringing  from  the 
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convexity  of  the  aorta.  From  hence  it  is  probable,  that 
the  ftrongefl  parts  of  the  blood  go  to  the  head,  and 
fuch  as  are  moft  retentive  of  motion.  Is  not  this  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  effects  of  mercurials  exerting  themfelves 
almoft  in  the  head  only ;  from  the  hidden  force  and  adtion 
of  inebriating  fpirits  upon  the  head  ;  from  the  fhort  flu- 
por  which  camphor  excites  ;  from  the  heat,  rednefs, 
and  fweat,  which  happen  oftener  in  the  face  than  other 
parts  of  the  body;  to  which  add,  the  more  eafy  erup- 
ruption  of  volatile  and  contagious  puftules  in  the  face? 
The  well  guarded  paffage  of  thefe  great  and  important 
veflels,  in  their  afeent  to  the  head,  defends  them  from*, 
any  great  injury.  The  frequent  inofculations  of  one 
trunk,  with  the  other  going  to  the  head,  as  well  as  the 
frequent  communications  of  their  branches  among 
themfelves,  leflfen  any  danger  that  might  enfue  from  ob- 
ftrudtion.  Hence,  when  the  carotids  are  tied,  the  ani¬ 
mal  neither  dies,  nor  feems  to  be  very  uneafy.  The 
confiderable  flexures  of  the  vertebral  and  carotid  artery 
ferve  to  moderate  the  impulfe  of  the  blood  coming  to 
the  brain,  fince  a  great  part  of  the  velocity,  which  it  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  heart,  is  thus  fpent  in  changing  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  infledtions.  To  which  add,  that  fome  au¬ 
thors  do  not  improperly  obferve  that  the  arteries  here 
grow  larger  or  fomewhat  wider. 

320.  The  hiflory  of  the  brain  defervedly  begins  from 
its  integuments.  Such  a  tender  part,  fo  neceffary  to  life, 
we  obferve  providently  furrounded  on  all  Tides,  firfl  by 
a  fphere  of  bones,  confiding  of  many  diftindt  portions ; 
by  which  means  it  is  rendered  extenfible,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  is  effectually  guarded  againft  external  pref* 
fure.  To  the  internal  furface  of  this  bony  fphere,  on 
all  Tides,  grows  a  very  ftrong  membrane,  compofed  of 
two  plates  fufficiently  diftindt,  which  are  firmly  attached 
by  an  infinite  number  of  final!  veffels,  as  by  fo  many 
foot-ftalks,to  the  whole  furface  of  the  faid  bones,  fo  as 
to  be  nowhere  eafily  feparable  in  a  healthy  perfon 
thefe,  being  very  thin  and  fmooth,  adhere  lefs  firmly  to 
the  bones,  but  more  Itrongly  to  the  futures ,  fo  called 
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from  their  figure,  which  join  the  bones  of  the  fkull  one 
to  another.  In  younger  fubje&s,  the  adhefion  of  the 
dura  mater  to  the  fkull  is  fuch.,  that  the  reparation  of 
it  pulls  off  the  fibres  of  the  bones  to  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected.  In  adults,  many  of  the  veffels  which  it  inferts, 
being  effaced,  renders  it  more  eafily  fepara'ole:  yet  it 
is  not  without  fome  force,  even  in  thofe,  that  the  dura 
mater  can  be  feparated  from  the  fkull.  From  the  rup¬ 
ture  of  thefe  veffels,  which  enter  the  bones  of  the  fkull, 
appear  thofe  bloody  drops  which  are  obfervable  after 
removing  the  cranium.  Hence  appears  the  vanity  of 
all  that  has  been  advanced  concerning  the  motion  of 
the  dura  mater.  As  to  the  motion  which  is  remarked 
by  the  writers  of  obfervations  upon  wounds  in  this  part ; 
that,  being  preternatural,  was  the  confequence  of  the 
beating  of  the  arteries,  (in  a  part  where  the  refiftance 
of  the  bone  was  now  removed,  while  the  reft  of  the  dura 
mater  next  to  the  fkull  fuftained  the  force  of  the  heart 
without  motion ;)  or  of  the  brain  fwelling  during  exfpira- 
tion.  Alfo  that  part,  which  is  properly  the  dura  mater, 
has  neither  nerves,  nor  fenfation  or  irritability. 

321.  The  outer  plate  of  the  dura  mater,  which  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  bones  of  the  fkull,  is  to  them  inftead 
of  a  periofteum,  and  fupplied  with  fmall  nerves  and 
blood-veffels  coming  through  ail  the  holes  of  the 
fkull;  from  whence,  and  from  its  cohefion  with  the 
perioftia  of  the  head,  fpine,  and  whole  body,  it  has 
received  the  name  mater .  The  internal  plate  of  the 
dura  mater  is,  in  mo  ft  parts,  continuous  with  the  for¬ 
mer  :  but,  in  fome  fubjedts,  it  recedes  a  little  from  it,  as 
in  the  great  fphenoidal  wings ;  and  at  the  fides  of  the 
fella  equina,  where  a  good  deal  of  blood  is  poured  be¬ 
twixt  them ;  and  they  likewife  recede  thus  upon  the 
fella  equina  itfelf :  the  fame  plate,  having  left  the  outer- 
moft,  adhering  firmly  to  the  bones  of  the  fkull,  de- 
icends  doubled  together  to  form  the  falx,  which  arifes 
firft  from  behind  the  proceffes  criftse-galli  of  the  multi¬ 
form  bone,  afterwards  from  the  crifta  itfelf,  and  from 
the  whole  junctures  of  the  bones  of  the  forehead  and 
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the  parietals ;  and  laftly,  it  arifes  from  the  middle  of  the 
back  part  of  the  occipital  bone,  and,  growing  broader 
backwards,  is  interpofed  betwixt  the  hemifpheres  of  the 
brain ;  the  more  remote  part  of  it  forward  hangs  over 
the  corpus  callofum,  and  that  which  is  next  in  the  back- 
part  is  extenuated  to  an  edge  in  the  fame  place.  That 
there  are  Alining  fibres  in  this  parr,  difperfed  towards 
the  longitudinal  finus  from  the  conjunction  of  the  ten¬ 
torium,  in  the  (hape  of  branches  and  palm-twigs,  is  cer¬ 
tain  ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  they  have 
any  mufcular  motion ;  and  betwixt  thefe  fibres  frequent¬ 
ly  there  is  no  membrane,  only  natural  foramina  are  in¬ 
terpofed.  The  falx  is  both  joined  to,  and  continued 
from,  the  middle  tentorium,  which  is  extended  laterally. 
In  the  fame  manner,  with  fome  difference  of  fituation, 
the  faid  falx  fends  out  a  fhort  plate  downward,  which 
divides  the  cerebellum,  together  with  the  flrong  tento- 
ria  or  lateral  productions,  which,  arifing  from  the  cru¬ 
ciform  protuberance  of  the  occiput,  are  interpofed  tranf- 
verfely  betwixt  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  extended  as 
far  as  the  limits  of  the  os  petrofum,  and  connected  to 
the  anterior  clinoide  proceffes,  leaving  an  oval  aperture 
for  the  medulla  oblongata  to  defeend  freely.  Thefe 
productions  of  the  dura  mater  ferve  to  prevent  the  parts 
of  the  brain  from  preiling  one  another,  in  all  fituations 
and  poflures  of  the  body;  and  they  likewife  hinder  one 
part  of  the  brain  from  bruifing  the  other,  by  any  lhock 
or  concuffion.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  more  aCtive 
quadrupeds,  where  a  concuffion  is  more  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen,  the  brain  and  cerebellum  are  divided  by  a  bony 
a  r  tition. 

322.  In  the  external  furface  of  the  pia  mater,  not 
far  from  the  finus  of  the  falx,  are  placed  fmatl  glandules, 
feated  in  the  reticular  texture  of  the  hard  membrane, 
partly  looking  towards  the  finus,  to  whofe  cavity  they 
are  oppofed,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  fome  of  them  are 
contiguous  to  the  hollow  of  the  finus ;  others  are  fo  pla¬ 
ced  at  the  infertion  of  the  larger  veins  into  the  pia  ma¬ 
ter,  that,  together  with  the  former,  they  make  up  a 
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continued  range  or  feries ;  fome  are  alfo  obferved  in 
the  tentorium  of  the  cerebellum,  which  are  fometimes 
foft,  oval,  and  white,  fometimes  red,  hard,  and  in  ap¬ 
pearance  like  wrinkles.  Rut  the  vapour,  which  exhales 
from  the  furface  of  the  pia  mater,  is  no<:  feparated  by 
thefe  glands:  for  it  is  every  where  exhaled,  even  into 
the  ventricles,  where  there  are  none  of  thofe  glandules ; 
and  it  plentifully  tranfpires  every  where  from  the 
^mouths  of  the  lealt  arteries,  as  we  fee,  by  experience, 
when  water  or  filh-glue  are  injedfed,  which  fweat  out 
through  every  point  in  the  furface  of  the  dura  mater. 

323.  The  next  covering  of  the  brain,  which  is  more 
dole  to  it,  and  prelfes  the  whole  furface  of  the  brain, 
as  that  does  the  cavity  of  the  fkull,  has  been  denomi¬ 
nated  from  its  tenuity,  arachnoides ,  i.  e.  like  a  fpider’s 
web.  This  very  thin  or  tender  membrane,  being  pel¬ 
lucid  like  water,  every  way  furrounds  the  brain,  whole 
inequalities  it  climbs  over,  and  according  to  its  ex¬ 
treme  thinnefs  is  pretty  llrong,  and  furrounds  the  lar¬ 
ger  veifels  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  faid  veifels  feem 
to  run  betwixt  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoides ;  which 
lalt  is,  therefore,  no  part  or  lamella  of  the  pia  mater, 
from  which  it  differs  by  fituation,  and  is  connected  to 
it  by  a  cellular  texture  after  the  manner  of  the  fpinal 
marrow,  although  it  is  refolved  into  a  cellular  nature 
between  the  hemifpheres  of  the  brain. 

324.  The  third  or  innermoft  covering  of  the  brain, 
which  is  foft  and  cellular,  is  properly  the  pia  mater . 
This  immediately  invelts  the  whole  furface  of  the  brain 
and  fpinal  marrow  on  all  Tides,  is  tender,  and  made  up 
of  a  valt  number  of  fmall  veifels  which  are  joined  toge¬ 
ther  by  a  cellular  texture:  but  thefe  veifels  it  fends  into 
the  brain  in  a  regular  order,  like  little  roots.  This  de- 
fcends  betwixt  every  furrow  and  filfure  of  the  brain  and 
cerebellum,  and  even  infmuates  itfelf  into  the  fpinal 
medulla,  and  is  the  bond  by  which  the  little  protube¬ 
rances,  of  the  brain  are  joined  together.  This,  being  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  changes  its  fabric, 
fo  as  to  become  foft  and  almoft  of  a  medullary  confift- 
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ence,  more  efpecially  when  the  fubjedt  that  comes  un¬ 
der  the  examination  of  the  knife  has  lain  dead  foine 
confiderable  time,  yet  then  it  is  able  enough  to  demon- 
fir  ate  the  veffels  rhemfelves  in  its  fabric. 

325.  The  veins  of  the  brain  are  not  difpofed  in  the 
fame  manner  with  thofe  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
For  neither  have  they  any  valves,  nor  do  they  run  to¬ 
gether  in  company  with  the  arteries,  nor  have  their 
trunks  the  ftrudture  which  is  commonly  obferved  in  the 
other  veins.  The  veins,  therefore,  which  come  out  of 
the  innermod  cavities  of  the  brain,  thofe  which  are 
fpread  upon  the  floated  bodies,  the  veins  of  the  cho- 
riode  plexus,  with  the  lucid  feptum  and  the  anterior 
ventricles,  are  collected  together  into  trunks  which  at 
lafl  meet  in  one  great  vein,  or  often  two,  which,  being 
accompanied  vdrh  many  fmail  arteries  of  the  choroide 
plexus,  defcends  backward  to  the  partition  of  the  brain 
and  cerebellum.  In  that  place,  it  receives  veins  ariling 
from  the  poflerior  and  lower  part  of  the  brain,  and 
fome  of  the  cerebellum,  from  whence  the  blood  pafles 
into  a  fmus,  which  is  a  kind  of  vein  included  in  a  re¬ 
duplication  of  the  inner  plate  or  membrane  of  the  brain. 
Into  which  the  veins,  to  fhorten  their  length,  are  gene» 
rally  inferted  ;  and  this  finuous  vein  generally  defcends 
to  the  greater  fmus  on  the  left  fide,  though  fome  times 
it  ends  bifurcated,  one  branch  on  each  fide.  This  is 
called  the  fourth  firms . 

326.  The  upper  and  fuperhcial  veins  of  the  brain  are 
large,  and  fpread  in  the  windings  with  which  the  brain 
on  all  Tides  abounds.  With  thofe  veins,  through  the 
whole  furface  of  the  brain,  are  inferted  other  veins  of 
the  dura  mater ;  and  others,  which  enter  by  peculiar 
orifices  into  the  falciform  fmus.  From  thence  the  veins, 
gradually  collected  together,  pafs  along,  mod  of  them 
forward,  fome  few  of  them  in  a  flraight  direction,  and 
others  backwards  ;  of  which  thofe  forward  are  the  larged, 
and  open  themfelves,  their  extremities  being  obliquely 
cut  off,  into  the  long  falciform  firms  which  is  formed  by 
the  right  and  left  plate  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
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dura  mater,  which  meet  together  below  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  back  of  the  falx.  From  thence  it  is  of  a  trian¬ 
gular  figure,  convex  in  its  upper  fide,  beginning  with 
a  (lender  origin  at  the  feat  of  the  foramen  caecum,  that 
is  placed  above  the  criftagalli ;  from  whence  it  afcends 
and  follows  in  the  courfe  of  the  falx,  until  that  joins  the 
tentorium  :  it  is  generally  inclined  to  the  right  fide,  and 
takes  the  name  of  the  right  tranfverfe  finus,  which  then 
goes  by  a  peculiar  channel  in  the  occipital  and  tempo¬ 
ral  bone,  tranfverfely  to  its  incurvation  at  the  opening 
of  the  jugular  vein ;  in  which  place  being  much  enlar¬ 
ged,  it  receives  the  lower  finus  petrofus,  together  with 
the  occipital  ones,  which  are  hereby  difcharged  into  the 
jugular  vein.  But  the  left  tranfverfe  finus  refembles 
the  former;  and  is,  like  that,  conveyed  in  a  fimilar 
courfe  to  the  jugular  vein,  into  which  it  is  rather  infert- 
ted  on  the  right  fide,  than  continued  as  it  were  in  a 
trunk.  Into  it  the  fourth  finus  (525.),  together  with 
the  occipital  one,  ufually  infert  themfelves.  But  there 
are  fome  inftances,  where  all  thefe  are  difpofed  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner,  by  an  infertion  of  the  longitudinal  into 
the  left  tranfverfe  finus;  and  then  the  right  tranfverfe 
finus  receives  the  fourth  and  the  occipital  one.  At  o- 
ther  times  it  is  equally  divided  into  two  tranfverfe 
trunks;  and  fometimes  the  middle  finus  joins  the  tranf¬ 
verfe  ones.  The  two  finufes  alfo  have  been  found  fi¬ 
milar  and  parallel  to  each  other. 

327.  There  is  a  (lender  and  rounder  finus,  which 
runs  along  the  lower  and  thicker  margin  of  the  falx, 
fomewhat  of  an  irregular  figure,  more  re  (enabling  a 
vein,  receiving  veins  from  the  falx  itfelf,  and  commu¬ 
nicating  likewife  with  the  upper  finus  ;  it  alfo  receives 
veins  from  the  adjacent  hemifpheres  of  the  brain,  and 
from  the  corpus  callofum.  Where  the  tentorium  joins 
with  the  fore-part  of  the  falx,  this  is  commonly  there 
infcrted  into  the  fourth  finus. 

328.  The  lower  veins  of  the  brain,  which  lie  next 
to  the  bafis  of  the  fkull,  are  varioufly  inferred,  lhe 
foremoft  of  them  coming  from  the  folia  fvlviana,  col- 
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lected  together  into  fome  trunks,  are  inferted  into  the 
cavernous  finus,  or  triangular  interval,  that  lies  at  the 
fide  of  the  fella  equina,  betwixt  the  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  plate  of  the  dura  mater.  Other  veins,  from  the 
pons  itfelf,  lead  into  the  upper  finus  petrofus.  Q- 
ther  poiterior  veins,  which  come  from  the  pofterior 
lobes  of  the, brain,  are  inferted  in  great  numbers  in¬ 
to  the  tranfverfe  finus  that  is  feated  within  the  tento¬ 
rium. 

229.  The  upper  veins  of  the  cerebellum,  meeting  to¬ 
gether  in  large  trunks,  partly  open  themfelves  into  the 
fourth  finus,  and  in  part  into  the  tranfverfe  finus.  The 
lower  veins,  from  the  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblonga¬ 
ta,  infert  themfelves  into  the  upper  finus  petrofus;  the 
latter  alio  into  the  tranfverfe  procefs  very  near  the  place 
where  it  goes  out. 

330.  There  are  many  finufes,  befides  thofe  before- 
mentioned.  The  molt  anterior  of  them,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  like  a  circle ,  is  larger  behind  than  in  its  fore-part, 
which  is  flerulerer,  and  furrounds  the  pituitary  glan¬ 
dule  betwixt  the  clinoide  proceffes,  communicating  with 
the  cavernous  and  with  the  lower  petrofe  finufes ;  like- 
wife  communicating  betwixt  thofe  procelfes  and  the  ca¬ 
rotid  artery,  and  again,  by  the  way  of  the  fixth  pair, 
with  the  upper  petrofe  finufes  behind  the  fifth  nerve. 
There  are  fome  inftances  where  this  finus  receives 
the  ophthalmic  vein ;  and  fometimes  the  tranfverfe, 
joining  to  the  cavernous  finus,  fupplies  the  place  of 
this  circular  fmus,  or  elfe  is  prefent  with  it  at  the  fame 
time.  ' 

3  31.  The  upper  petrofe  Jintts  is  conveyed  backwards 
in  a  cavity  of  the  os  petrofurn,  and  takes  its  origin  from 
the  extremity  of  the  anterior  fulcus  of  the  os  petrofurn, 
where  it  communicates  with  the  cavernous  fmus,  and 
receives  the  iofertions  of  the  veins  of  the  dura  mater, 
and  fometimes  of  the  anterior  veins  of  the  brain  itfelf, 
mentioned  before  (328  );  then  it  is  inferted  into  the 
angle  of  the  tranfverfe  fmus,  where  it  begins  to  be 
bent  ;  fometimes  alfo  it  joins  the  inferior  finus  of  the 
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os  petrofum.  Another  vein,  likewife  defcending  by 
the  os  petrofum,  is  in  like  manner  inferted  into  the 
angle  of  the  tranfverfe  finus.  The  lower  firms  pe- 
trofus ,  which  is  larger,  goes  round  the  root  of  the 
bone  of  this  name,  and  communicates  with  its  fellow 
behind  the  clinoide  procefs  ;  alfo  twice  it  communicates 
with  the  cavernous  finus,  and  with  the  upper  finus, 
and  is  conjoined  under  the  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair, 
being  finally  inferted  into  the  jugular  fofia  or  cavity. 
Moreover,  it  receives  fome  veins  of  the  dura  mater 
from  the  bafis  of  the  vertebrae.  To  the  fame  outlet 
alfo  the  occipital  finus  leads  on  each  fide,  which  being 
pretty  large,  goes  round  the  margin  of  the  foramen, 
till,  arriving  at  the  faix  of  the  cerebellum  (321.),  it  is 
fooner  or  later  inferted,  together  with  its  fellow,  for 
the  moft  part  into  the  fourth  finus,  and  with  that  into 
the  left  tranfverfe  one,  or  into  the  longitudinal  finus  it- 
felf,  or  laftlv  by  a  divided  extremity  into  each  of  the 
tranfverfe  finufes.  This  finus  receives  the  lower  and 
pofterior  veins  of  the  dura  mater,  and  fome  others  from 
the  vertebrae. 

332.  The  anterior  occipital  finus  is  irregular  or  mul¬ 
tiform,  partly  tranfverfe,  and  partly  defcending  to  the 
great  foramen,  being  varioufly  conjoined  with  the  lower 
petrofe  finufes :  from  whence  it  pafles  with  the  nerves 
of  the  ninth  pair;  and  e’uher  communicates,  through  a 
peculiar  foramen,  by  emilfaries  into  the  outer  vertebral 
vein;  or  other  branches,  palling  out  below,  open  into 
the  venous  circles  of  the  fpinal  medulla.  But  the  ca¬ 
vernous  finus  of  the  dura  mater  (325.),  being  furround- 
ed  with  a  good  deal  of  cellular  jubilance,  receives,  be- 
fides  the  forementioned  finus  (329,  330.),  large  veins 
already  defcribed ;  alfo  the  ophthalmic,  and  principal 
vein  of  the  dura  mater ;  and  tranfmits  them  with  pecu¬ 
liar  veins,  together  with  the  fir  ft  and  fecond  nerve,  and 
third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  with  a  large  artery  of  the 
dura  mater  (316.)  and  the  internal  carotid  ( ^16.)  :  al¬ 
fo  it  fends  out  other  emilfaries  through  a  foramen, 
which  is  not  conftant  in  the  great  wing,  which  farm 
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inofculations  with  veins  placed  on  the  outfide  of  the 
fkull  leading  to  the  jugulars,  and  efpecially  with  the 
largeft  pterygoidal  plexus  of  veins  belonging  to  the 
noi'e.  in  the  fame  manner,  the  veins  of  the  pericra¬ 
nium  pafs  through  fmall  holes  in  the  parietal  bones  into 
the  longitudinal  finus,  as  the  occipital  veins  pafs  thro’ 
the  maftoide  hole  into  the  tranfverfe  finus  through  the 
anterior  channel  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  the  external 
vertebral  veins  are  inferted  into  the  jugular  finus  ;  and 
others  of  the  anterior  occipital  veins  accompany  the 
nerve  of  the  ninth  pair.  Thus  there  are  ail  infinite 
number  of  ways  open  to  the  blood ;  by  which  it  may 
pafs  from  the  fmufes,  wherein  it  is  often  collected  in 
too  great  quantity,  by  various  directions,  according  as 
the  part  is  more  lax,  or  has  a  greater  declivity.  Hence 
no  violent  fymptoms  follow  upon  tying  either  or  both 
of  the  jugulars  or  other  large  veins. 

333.  The  great  quantity  of  blood  which  goes  to  the 
brain,  the  greater  impulfe  with  which  it  is  fent  into  the 
carotid  arteries  (319.)?  aRd  the  immunity  of  this  part 
from  every  kind  of  preffure  by  a  ftrong  bony  fence, 
joined  with  the  flower  motion  of  the  blood  through  the 
abdominal  vifcera  and  lower  extremities,  alfo  the  perpe¬ 
tual  exercife  of  the  brain  and  fenfes,  do  all  determine  a 
copious  flux  of  blood  to  thefe  parts,  and  fome  other  caufes 
ferve  to  fill  the  head  furprifingly  with  blood.  Hence  it  is 
that  a  rednefs  of  the  face,  a  turgefcence  and  fparkling 
of  the  eyes,  with  a  pain  and  pulfation  or  throbbing  of 
the  arteries  in  the  head,  are  fo  frequently  followed  with 
a  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  by  violent  exercifes  or  motions 
of  the  body.  From  hence,  therefore,  it  is  evident, 
that,  if  the  veins  were  of  a  thin  and  round  ffrudure  in 
the  brain,  they  would  be  unavoidably  in  greater  danger 
of  breaking,  whereby  apoplexies  (to  which,  in  their 
prefent  Rate,  they  are  often  liable)  would  be  much 
more  frequent.  To  avoid  this,  therefore,  nature  has 
given  a  different  figure  to  the  veins  which  carry  out  the 
blood  from  the  brain,  by  which  they  are  more  eafily 
and  largely  dilatable,  becaufe  they  make  an  unequal  re¬ 
finance  ; 
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fiftance  :  their  texture  is  likewife  very  firm,  and  more 
difficultly  broken,  efpecially  in  the  larger  finufes,  which 
perform  the  office  of  trunks ;  for  as  to  the  finufes  of 
the  leffier  fort,  they  are  either  round,  half  cylindrical, 
or  of  an  irregular  figure.  Befides  this,  nature  has 
guarded  the  finufes  by  crofs-beams,  internally  made  of 
ffrong  membranes,  and  detached  from  the  right  to  the 
left  fide  within  the  finus,  whiqh,  in  greater  difientions, 
they  draw  towards  a  more  acute  angle,  which  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  a  larger  dilatation,  ftrengthening  and  guarding 
it  from  a  rupture  at  the  fame  time.  She  has  likewife,  in 
thefe  veins,  provided  numberlefs  inofculations, by  which 
they  open  mutually  one  into  another,  and  openly  com¬ 
municate  with  the  external  vellels  of  the  head  and  with 
thofe  of  the  fpinal  medulla,  by  which  means  they  are 
capable  of  freeing  themfelves  more  ealiiy  whenever 
they  are  overcharged  with  blood,  (332.) 

334.  It  is  by  fome  queried,  Whether  a  part  of  the 
arterial  blood  is  not  poured  into  the  finufes  of  the 
brain  ;  and  whether  they  have  not  a  pulfation  excited 
from  that  blood  ?  That  they  have  no  pulfation,  is  pall 
doubt ;  becaufe  the  dura  mater  every  way  adheres  firm¬ 
ly  to  the  Ikull,  but  much  more  firmly  in  thofe  parts 
which  are  the  feats  of  the  finufes.  Indeed  they  receive 
liquors  injected  by  the  arteries  ;  but  whether  thofe 
tranfude  through  the  fmall  exhaling  arterial  velfels,  or 
whether  they  fir  ft  make  a  complete  circle  through  the 
veins,  as  indeed  is  much  more  probable,  we  are  not  yet 
furniffied  with  experiments  enough  to  determine. 

333.  Thus  all  the  blood  of  the  brain  is  finally  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  jugular  veins,  which  are  very  dilatable, 
and  for  that  reafon  guarded  with  valves  to  prevent  a 
return  of  the  venous  blood  from  the  right  auricle, 
being  at  the  fame  time  furrounded  with  a  good  deal 
of  cellular  fubflanee.  For  as  to  the  blood  which  goes 
to  the  head  by  the  vertebral  veins,  it  is  a  very  incon- 
iiderable  quantity  ;  but  the  ample  jugulars  anfwer  in 
fuch  a  manner  to  the  great  upper  vena  cava  in  a  di¬ 
rect  courfe,  that  they  afford  the  highway  for  the  blood 
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to  return  back  to  the  heart.  The  branches  of  thefe 
are  commonly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  brain ;  name¬ 
ly,  the  veins  of  the  brain,  and  thofe  of  the  face. 

336.  The  external  jugular  is  a  cutaneous  vein  of  the 
neck,  which  produces  the  temporal  one,  and  is  united 
with  the  internal  jugular  at  the  bafis  of  the  lower  jaw ; 
and  the  fame  fends  a  branch  through  the  os  maxillare 
into  the  tranfverfe  firms.  The  internal  vertebral  empties 
itfelf  through  the  tranfverfe  procelfes  of  the  neck  into 
the  tranfverfe  finus  as  often  as  the  canal  belonging  to 
it  is  opened. 

337.  The  two  lateral  finufes  of  the  fpinal  marrow 
run  along  its  whole  length,  are  joined  to  each  ver-v 
tebra  by  a  femicircular  arch,  and  at  laft  are  united  with 
the  jugular  and  occipital  finufes  :  they  fend  branches* 
however,  to  the  fpinal  marrow,  joined  with  the  ante¬ 
rior  and  pofterior  fpinal  vein. 

338.  The  veins  form  innumerable  anaftomofes  with 
one  another,  that  the  blood  may  return  with  the  great- 
ell  eafe  from  the  head,  of  which  the  repletion  is  very 
dangerous.  The  brain  is  alfo  more  eafily  evacuated 
in  the  time  of  infpiration,  and  fubfides  during  that 
period  when  the  Ikull  is  opened,  but  fwells  during 
the  time  of  exfpiration.  Hence,  blowing  the  nofe, 
freezing,  and  coughing,  are  dangerous  to  thofe  whofe 
brain  is  fwelled  by  retained  blood. 

339.  Whether  or  not  there  are  lymphatic  velfels  to, 
be  feen  in  the  brain,  is  by  fome  quellioned.  Indeed* 
we  read  defcriptions  of  them  in  the  pia  mater,  and  in 
the  larger  choroidal  plexus  ;  but,  for  my  own  part* 
I  have  never  been  able  to  fee  them,  and  polfibly  there 
are  none  to  be  feen,  fince  there  are  no  conglobate 
glands  in  the  brain,  which  are  always  near  at  band 
wherever  any  of  thefe  velfels  are  to  be  found.  As  for* 
the  various  accounts  which  are  given  of  the  pituitary 
glandule,  of  the  infundibulum,  and  of  the  du£ls  which 
lead  from  thence  into  the  veins  of  the  head,  abforbing 
and  transmitting  a  water  from  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  they  are  not  fupported  by  anatomical  experi- 
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ments :  which  make  it  more  probable,  that  the  vapour 
which  is  fecreted  into  the  ventricles  of  a  healthy  perfon 
is,  in  like  proportion,  abforbed  again  by  the  inhaling 
veins ;  or,  if  any  part  abounds,  that  it  dcfcends  through 
the  bottom  of  the  ventricles  to  the  bafts  of  the  fkull, 
and  from  thence  into  the  loofe  cavity  of  the  fpinal  me¬ 
dulla.  That  this  is  the  cafe,  appears  from  palfies  which 
enlue  on  one  lide  of  the  body  after  apoplexies  ;  and 
from  the  bifid  fpines  or  watery  tumours  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  fpinal  medulla,  following  in  thofe  who  have 
an  hydrocephalus. 

340.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  fpeak  of  the  encepha¬ 
lon  itfelf.  But  many  are  the  parts  included  under  this 
general  denomination.  By  the  brain ,  properly  lb  call¬ 
ed,  we  underhand  that  upper  and  foft  vifcus  which  is 
contained  in  the  Ikull,  and  which  is  lodged  by  itfelf  in 
its  fore-part;  but  backward  it  is  incumbent  over  ano¬ 
ther  confiderable  part,  called  the  cerebellum ,  which  lies 
in  the  poderior  and  lower  cavities  of  the  occipital  bone, 
under  the  membranous  tentorium,  which  parts  it  from 
the  brain.  Its  lower,  middle,  and  white  portion,  de- 
fcending  before  the  cerebellum,  is  in  part  called  the  pons, 
and  in  part  the  medulla  oblongatp,. 

341.  The  figure  of  the  brain  refembles  that  of  half 
an  egg,  which  is  deeply  divided  longitudinally,  but  not 
cut  through  above  half  way,  into  hemifpheres  refem- 
bling  the  fourth  part  of  an  egg.  Both  the  upper  and 
lower  furfaces  are  full  of  many  gyri  or  convolutions, 
which  pretty  deeply  cut  or  divide  the  brain  with  round 
ends  or  angles  into  undulated  portions.  But  the  larged 
is  that  which  abends  on  both  Tides  outwards  from  the 
fides  of  the  fella  turcica,  and  divides  the  hemifphere 
into  two  lobes.  Upon  the  furface  of  the  Laid  lobules 
or  portions  lies  the  cortex .  extremely  foft,  and  inclined 
from  a  yellow  or  red  to  a  grey  or  afh  colour,  being  the 
mod  tender  of  all  parts  in  the  human  body:  this  in¬ 
wardly  is  filled  with  the  medulla ,  which  is  almod  per¬ 
fectly  white,  but  redder  in  the  fetus  ;  in  many  places,  it 
is  perforated  by  red  arteries,  which  are  more  fimple 
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and  perpendicular,  or  Rraight,  than  in  other  parts. 
This  medulla  is  more  folid  and  more  capable  of  fu- 
ftaining  its  figure,  notwithftanding  it  is  very  foft,  and 
abounds  in  a  greater  quantity  than  that  of  the  cortex. 
The  greater  poRerior  branch  of  the  carotid  artery 
(317.)  firft  divides  the  right  and  afterwards  the  left 
hemifphere  of  the  brain  into  an  anterior  lobe,  which 
is  the  larger;  and  a  pofterior  lobe,  which  is  the  lefs. 

342.  The  fabric  of  the  cortex  has  been  a  long  time 
controverted  ;  but  it  is  now  fufficiently  evident,  from 
anatomical  injections,  that  much  the  greater  part  of 
it  confifts  of  mere  vefiels,  which  are  every  way  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  fmall  branches  of  the  pia  mater,  de¬ 
tached  like  little  roots  into  the  cortical  fubftance,  and 
conveying  a  juice  much  thinner  than  blood  in  their 
natural  Rate,  although  in  fome  difeafes,  and  by  Wran¬ 
gling,  they  often  receive  even  the  red  parts  of  the 
blood,  more  efpecially  in  brutes  and  birds.  The  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  cortex,  w  hich  is  not  filled  by  any 
inje&ion,  is  probably  either  an  affemblage  of  veins,  or 
of  yet  more  tender  vefiels ;  for  no  other  dillimilar  parts  are 
apparent  in  the  cortex,  whilff  it  is  in  an  entire  or  natu¬ 
ral  Rate  ;  from  whence  one  may  conjecture  fotne  part 
of  it  to  be  tubular,  and  the  other  part  folid.  As  to 
glandules  making  the  fabric  of  the  brain,  that  notion 
has  been  difcarded  by  univerfal  confent ;  nor  indeed 
has  there  been  any  other  opinion  received  w7ith  lefs  pro¬ 
bability  than  this. 

343.  In  order  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
medulla,  we  are  to  confider  the  anatomical  Rructure 
of  this  part  of  the  human  brain,  compared  with  the 
brains  of  brute  animals  and  filh.  Therefore  this  part 
of  the  brain,  which  follows  immediately  under  the 
outer  gyri  or  convolutions  of  the  cortex,  is  of  a  white 
colour,  and  becomes  gradually  broader  and  more  a- 
bundant;  fo  that,  at  length,  it  makes  up  the  whole 
oval  fection  of  the  brain,  except  only  the  gyri  in  the 
furface,  which  makes  the  cortex.  In  this  part,  the 
two  hemifpheres  of  the  brain,  as  before  obferved,  are 
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divided  but  half  way  through  ;  which  hemifpheres  here 
continue  their  cohefion  with  the  medulla  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  That  part  of  the  medulla  which  is  extended  un¬ 
der  the  falciform  procefs,  but  at  fome  diflance  from  it, 
is  called  corpus  callofum ;  in  the  furface  of  which  run 
two  parallel  white  flripes,  formed  by  the  pulfation  of  the 
arteries :  thefe  flripes  diverging  forwards,  and  termi¬ 
nated  at  the  place  where  they  mingle  together  in  the 
fore-part,  are  thence  divided  backwards.  But  the  an¬ 
terior  extremity  of  this  callous  body  is  loft  in  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  crura,  coming  from  the  anterior  lobes  of 
the  brain :  the  poflerior,  which  is  broader,  with  a 
fhorter  curvature  in  the  fhape  of  a  nail,  is  brought  in¬ 
wards  ;  and  the  other  column  defcends  into  the  inferior 
horn  of  the  ventricle,  whence  it  is  continued  along  with 
the  longer  one  into  the  hippocampus.  Moreover,  the 
whole  furface  of  this  callous  body  is  (freaked  with  tranf* 
verfe  fibres,  which  are  continued,  but  extenuated,  into 
the  next  adjacent  medulla  of  the  brain  itfelf.  Even  the 
interior  fubftance  pf  this  body  is  of  a  ftriated  nature, 
and  its  lower  furface  has  its  future  and  fibres  tranfverfe. 

344.  As  to  the  remaining  parts  of  the  brain,  a  fcru- 
tiny  is  more  difficult  to  be  made  into  them :  for  the 
brain  is  not  a  folid  body,  but  begins  to  be  hollow  in¬ 
ternally  from  the  lower  part  of  its  medulla,  which  is 
incumbent  upon  the  multiform  bone,  at  which  place 
the  greater  crus  of  the  brain  paffies  out  from  it  ;  and 
in  this  cavity  the  medulla  is  only  covered  with  the  pia 
mater,  which  afcends  backward,  and  then  turning 
continues  its  courfe  forward  and  upward.  Next,  the 
brain  divides  itfelf  near  the  poflerior  extremity  of  its 
callous  body;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fends  one  of  its 
fhorter  poflerior  portions  into  the  poflerior  lobe  of  the 
brain,  turning  its  extremity  inward.  But  the  anterior  por¬ 
tion  is  continued  a  long  way  by  the  fide  of  the  callous  bo¬ 
dy,  parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  and  turning  its  horn  outward, 
which  there  grows  broader,  it  is  terminated  in  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  brain.  This  cavity,  of  which  there  is  one 
in  each  hemifphere  of  the  brain,  is  called  its  triangular 

or 
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or  anterior  ventricle ;  and  it  is  naturally  filled  with  a 
vapour,  which  is  frequently  condenfed  into  water  or 

345.  This  cavity  is  full,  without  any  intermediate 
fpace,  by  the  clofe  meeting  together  of  the  fides  of  the 
upper  and  lower  medulla.  The  lower  fide  or  pavement 
of  this  part  is  varioufly  figured.  In  its  forepart,  it  forms 
a  horn  ;  below  which  there  is  a  rifing  moderately  con¬ 
vex,  and  of  confiderable  length,  diverging  backwards, 
covered  with  a  membrane  that  is  extremely  vafcular ; 
and,  being  outwardly  of  an  afh  or  grey  colour,  is  called 
the  corpora  flriata  ;  becaufe  inwardly  they  exhibit  to 
the  view,  together  with  much  cortex,  alternate  white 
oval  (freaks,  parallel  to  one  another,  longer  ou  the 
back  part ;  befides,  as  it  were,  lefler  medullary  fpots 
and  micas.  More  inwardly  and  backward,  there  are 
two  other  fimilar  eminences,  more  of  an  egg-like 
fhape,  towards  the  third  ventricle  and  other  parts, 
mofidy  cinereous  on  the  outfide,  obfcurely  (mated, 
and  fo  incumbent  together,  that  they  frequently  co¬ 
here  on  the  upper  part,  where  they  are  confounded 
with  the  cortex  ;  and  thefe,  continuing  their  courfe 
through  the  horn  of  each  anterior  ventricle,  defcend  to 
the  bafis  of  the  fkuil,  and  there  generate  the  optic 
nerves,  of  which  they  are  called  the  that  ami .  Betwixt 
the  faid  ftriated  bodies  and  thofe  thalami,  lies  an  inter¬ 
mediate,  parallel,  white,  and  (freaked  medullary  por¬ 
tion,  called  the  double  femicircular  centre,  produced 
from  the  anterior  commixture ,  and  frequently  from  the 
crura  of  the  fornix  ;  but  efpecially  from  the  medulla  it- 
felf,  before  the  thalami  of  the  brain.  This  commixture 
is  broad,  (trong,  and  joins  together  the  anterior  part  of 
the  brain  before  the  thalami.  The  double  centre, 
which  is  broadeft  behind,  arifes  with  many  fibres,  from 
the  junction  of  the  foot  of  the  hippocampus  with  the 
medulla  of  the  brain.  But  the  corpora  (friata,  with  the 
thalami,  conftitute  the  medullary  crura  of  the  brain ; 
which,  in  the  bafis  of  the  cerebrum,  lie  over  the  me¬ 
dulla  of  the  cerebellum,  and  are  joined  together  at  the 

extremity 
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extremity  of  the  bridge  above-mentioned.  At  the 
place  where  they  approach  neareft  to  one  another,  each 
fends  out  an  hemifpherical  mamillary  eminence.  The 
fibres  of  the  medulla  of  the  brain  itfelf,  mixed  together 
with  the  medulla  of  the  cerebellum,  defeend  into  the 
medulla  oblongata  ;  and,  being  then  collected  into  a 
bundle,  they  go  to  the  corpora  pyramidalia. 

346.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  corpus  callofum  me¬ 
dium  projects  or  rifes  up  in  the  common  axis  or  middle 
of  thofe  ventricles.  Behind,  this  body  lies  contiguous  and 
incumbent  on  the  fornix  ;  but,  before,  there  are  two  fi- 
milar  medullary  partitions,  which  defeend  from  this  body 
the  whole  length  of  the  corpora  ftriata ;  and  this  part, 
which  in  its  middle  includes  an  anonymous  cavity,  goes 
under  the  name  of  feptum  pellucidum.  This  feptum  is  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  fornix  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  four-horned  me¬ 
dullary  tradts,  which  take  their  anterior  origin  from  the 
medulla  of  the  brain,  and  fometimes  the  mamillary  pro¬ 
tuberances,  and  the  commixture  which  we  have  mention¬ 
ed  ;  and  behind  that,  particularly  under  the  thalami,  and 
often  from  the  double  centre  and  crooked  line  of  the  tha¬ 
lami.  This  fornix  is  incumbent  upon  an  interval  of  the 
flriated  bodies,  and  upon  another  interval  of  the  thala¬ 
mi  :  from  whence  it  degenerates  partly  into  a  broad 
thin  fimbria;  and  partly  into  another  tubercle,  which  is 
evidently  continuous  with  the  fornix  and  callous  body 
of  an  half  cylindrical  figure,  and  furnifhed  with  an  ap- 
pofite fimbria.  Thefe  defeend  into  the  lower  anterior 
horns  of  the  ventricles ;  and  at  laft  terminate  outwards 
by  a  fort  of  convex  lulcated  end,  imprinted  by  the  gyri 
of  the  brain,  and  terminated  by  a  foot,  having  as  it 
were  four  furrows  ;  whence  the  name  of  hippocampus , 
which  externally  are  covered  by  exceeding  thin  medul¬ 
lary  plates,  but  are  inwardly  of  a  cortical  fubftance.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  divifion  of  the  foot  of  the  hippo¬ 
campus,  the  tmnia  ends  in  two  white  ftrise,  a  long  and 
a  fhort  one,  inferted  into  this  foot  and  into  the  brain,  or 
one  inferted  into  the  in  mod  part  of  the  unguis.  A  like 
protuberance  is  continued  in  the  pofterior  horn  of  the 

ventricle, 
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ventricle,  crooked  inwards  at  its  extremity  like  the  claw 
of  a  bird,  to  which  a  continuous  column  occupies  the 
hinder  part  of  the  bails  of  the  horn  of  the  defcending 
ventricle,  which  is  continued  with  the  corpus  callofum. 
Betwixt  the  departing  posterior  crura  of  the  fornix,  the 
medullary  portion,  which  is  behind  the  middle  plexus 
of  the  ventricles,  and  painted  with  tranfverfe  and  pal- 
mated  (freaks,  is  called  the  pfalterium  or  harp. 

347.  Within  the  anterior  or  lower  part  of  each  of  the 
ventricles,  begins  the  vafcular  plexus,  called  choroides , 
included  in  the  pia  mater  only,  it  lying  naked  in  the 
reft  of  the  cavity  of  the  (hull,  made  up  of  a  great  many5 
fmail  arteries  (317,  318.),  together  with  little  veins  ori¬ 
ginating  from  the  larger  trunk  (325.);  all  which  nu¬ 
merous  vefiels,  joined  together  by  the  pia  mater,  re¬ 
ferable  a  curtain  varioufly  folded.  With  thefe  are  in¬ 
termixed  many  (mail  pellucid  glandules  of  a  round  fi¬ 
gure,  refembling  hydatids.  It  afeends  from  the  bafts 
of  the  brain,  through  the  defcending  horn  of  the  ven¬ 
tricle,  and  thus  is  dilated  as  it  goes  upward  ;  but,  thence, 
becoming  narrower,  it  goes  on  with  the  optic  thala¬ 
mus,  to  the  pofterior  extremity  of  the  feptum  lucidum. 
When  thofe  plexufes  have  reached  the  anterior  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  thalami,  being  afterwards  refledted  and  u- 
nited  together  into  one  very  large  vafcular  plexus,  they 
gradually  defeend  through  the  crevice  of  the  third  ven¬ 
tricle  as  far  as  the  pineal  glandule,  and  then  are  conti¬ 
nued  into  the  pia  mater  of  the  pofterior  lobes  of  the 
brain.  From  this  plexus,  doubtlefs,  proceeds  the  inter¬ 
nal  warmth  of  the  brain,  with  its  exhalation  and  inha¬ 
lation.  But  the  choroidal  plexufes  become  very  broad 
where  the  anterior  ventricles  of  the  brain  begin  to  de¬ 
feend  ;  and  thence,  contracting  gradually  downward, 
they  project  their  extremities  to  the  ends  of  the  anterior 
ventricles,  covered  only  with  the  pia  mater. 

548.  Betwixt  the  thalami,  applied  one  to  the  other 
almoft  with  a  plain  furface,  there  is  a  natural  fiflure  ter¬ 
minating  the  crura  of  the  brain,  which  meet  together 
ir*  the  bafts  of  the  fkull  ;  and  this  is  called  the  third  ven¬ 
tricle . 
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trick .  It  leads  by  a  declivity,  like  a  funnel,  forward 
into  a  concave  column  ;  which,  though  hollow  in  brutes, 
is  yet  evidently  lefs  tubular  in  man,  and  connected  to 
the  pituitary  glandule. 

549.  This  is  comprefled  on  both  Tides,  fimple,  of  un¬ 
certain  ftru£ture ;  in  the  anterior  part  almoft  round,  and 
of  a  reddiih  colour ;  the  pofterior  part  Ids,  cinereous, 
broad  tranfverfely,  covered  with  the  pia  mater  of  the 
brain :  it  lies  upon  the  proper  impreflion  of  the  fella 
turcica,  and  Teems  to  be  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the 
brain. 

350.  Backward,  the  thalami  are  conjoined  together 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ventricle,  by  a  medullary  fafcia,  or 
pofterior  commixture,  and  by  a  fmailer  tranfvcrfe  chord  ; 
from  which  a  crooked  white  ftreak  goes  out  on  both 
Tides  in  the  upper  part,  which  loTes  itfelf  in  the  double 
centre,  in  the  anterior  commixture,  and  fometimes  in 
the  crus  of  the  fornix.  On  the  fore  and  upper  part, 
the  thalami  fpring  out  of  a  protuberance,  which  is  form¬ 
ed  by  the  triangular  fornix  lying  between  the  two  tha¬ 
lami. 

351.  This  little  eminence  feparatcs  the  upper  trian¬ 
gular  cavity  of  the  third  ventricle,  filled  up  with  the  for¬ 
nix  in  fuch  a  manner,  from  the  inferior  calamus  fcrip- 
torius,  that  the  cavity  is  continued  both  from  the  ante¬ 
rior  and  pofterior  extremity  of  the  third  ventricle,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom.  But  even  the  anterior  com¬ 
mixture  is  a  medullary  ftreak  which  unites  the  thalami 
before  the  anterior  crura  of  the  fornix. 

352.  Again,  behind  the' thalami,  thofe  tranfverfe  fi¬ 
gured  eminences  of  the  medulla  meet  together,  which 
conjoin  the  medulla  of  the  right  and  left  pofterior  lobes 
of  the  brain.  In  this  part,  backward,  are  cut  out  four 
oval  eminences,  which  are  outwardly  fmailer,  called  the 
nates  and  tejles ,  and  which  are  of  a  fubftance  inwardly 
cortical,  but  outwardly  medullary.  Upon  thefe  is  feated 
a  cortical  glandule,  fomewhat  oval  and  conical,  fpread 
with  many  fmall  veffels,  into  which  the  choroide  plexus 
here  degenerates :  this  is  the  pineal  glandule  fo  much 

cele- 
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celebrated,  and  fo  frequently  difeafed,  and  joined  to  the 
brain  by  fmall  foot-ftaiks  fent  into  the  linea  alba  thro* 
the  thalami  in  their  palfage  forwards.  Between  this 
eminence,  on  which  thefe  four  protuberances  are  cut 
out,  and  the  crura  of  the  oblong  medulla,  paffes  a  groove 
or  channel  in  the  fame  direction  from  the  third  to  the 
fourth  ventricle,  m  an  he  hi  y  open,  refembling  an  aque¬ 
duct. 

353.  The  whole  medulla  of  the  brain  is,  in  its  lower 
part  or  bafis,  collected  together  into  two  very  thick 
compreffed  columns,  diftinguifhed  in  their  furface  by  a 
line  running  according  to  their  length  ;  which  have  in- 
ternally  a  cortical  fubftance,  and  are  the  crura  of  the 
brain .  Thefe,  meeting  together  backwards,  are  cover¬ 
ed  by  the  fubjacent  crura  of  the  cerebellum,  and  are 
inferted  by  apparent  ftrata  of  fibres  into  the  pyramidal 
bodies  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  and  with  the  other 
deeper  fibres,  which  feparate  the  inner  tranfverfe  fibres 
that  come  from  the  cerebellum  from  the  preceding, 
meet  together  with  the  medulla  cerebelli  to  make  up 
the  beginning  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

354.  The  cerebellum ,  as  it  is  lefs,  fo  it  is  more  fimple 
than  the  brain.  It  has  two  lobes,  but  no  where  deeply 
parted,  united  above  and  below  in  their  centre  to  a  ring 
of  the  fame  fabric  with  itfelf,  called  the  vermis ,  at  the  fide 
of  which  there  is  a  fmooth  eminence  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture  with  the  cerebellum  itfelf.  This  part  of  the  ence¬ 
phalon  contains  a  great  deal  of  the  cortex,  with  a  lefs 
proportion  of  medullary  fubftance.  And  here,  like- 
wife,  the  cortex  is  placed  in  the  circumference,  but 
marked  with  gyri  or  convolutions,  which  are  rather  pa¬ 
rallel  to  each  other,  fo  as  to  form  circles.  Thus  the 
fmall  lobules  or  portions  are  diftinguifhed,  but  not  deep¬ 
ly,  and  afterwards  fend  out  each  of  them  their  medulla ; 
which  is,  by  degrees,  fo  collected  together  in  rays  or 
branches,  meeting  in  one  trunk,  that  the  whole  re- 
fembles  the  figure  of  little  trees.  This  medulla,  col¬ 
lected  together  into  the  large  crura  of  the  cerebellum, 
and  marked  in  the  inner  part  with  ferrated  cortical  lines, 

Z  inter- 
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interwoven  with  one  another,  hath  a  threefold  termina¬ 
tion.  One  part  afcends  towards  the  bafis  of  the  nates, 
where  it  joins  with  the  medulla  of  the  brain  under  the 
tefles ;  but  the  right  and  left  parts  of  it  are  joined  to 
each  other  by  a  tranfverfe  medullary  flria  behind  the 
nates.  From  this,  forne  diflincl  fibres  afcend  outwards, 
and  join  themfelves  to  the  tranfverfe  ones  of  the  bridge. 
Between  thefe  firfl  proceffes  of  the  cerebellum,  is 
flretched  a  medullary  lamina,  behind  the  fourth  ven¬ 
tricle,  fending  forth  fibres  beyond  the  procefs.  Ano¬ 
ther  portion  defcends  into  the  fpinal  medulla,  and  ter¬ 
minates  in  peculiar  nail-like  protuberances,  which  are 
both  anonymous,  and  have  other  cortical  portions  near 
them.  A  third  portion,  which  is  larger,  and  fituated 
in  the  middle,  goes  tranfverfely  downward  under  the 
crura  of  the  brain,  which  it  embraces ;  and  by  twice 
intermixing  alternately  with  their  tranfverfe  medullary 
fibres  (352.),  it  is  in  a  great  meafure  confounded  toge¬ 
ther  with  them. 

3  55.  Thus  is  produced  from  the  crura  of  the  brain 
defcending  above  thofe  of  the  cerebellum,  and  from 
the  medulla  of  the  cerebellum  tranfverfely  furrounding 
that  of  the  cerebrum,  the  pons ,  at  firfl  aimoft  oval, 
but  more  blunted  on  both  tides,  deprefied  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  infcribed  on  all  fides  with  tranfverfe  fibres. 
Then  the  medulla  oblongata ,  continuous  to  the  pons, 
is  internally  variegated  and  (freaked  with  a  fubftance 
like  the  cortex,  and  defcends  of  a  conical  fhape,  in¬ 
clined  to  the  great  foramen  in  the  occiput.  This  me¬ 
dulla  has  two  pair  of  tubercles  before  the  pons  ;  the 
outermofl  of  the  figure  of  an  olive,  and  the  innermoft 
of  a  pyramidal  fhape,  for  they  leffen  downward  like 
a  cone;  and  thefe  are  immediately  divided  by  afulcus, 
through  which  the  pia  mater  enters.  But  betwixt  that 
medulla  and  the  worm-like  procefs  of  the  cerebellum^ 
is  formed  a  cavity,  limited  by  the  four  leffer  proceffes, 
which  as  they  afcend  or  defcend  is  at  firfl  narrower  ; 
but  above  the  tubercles  (354.)  it  grows  broader,  and 
is  of  a  rhomboidal  figure  :  it  is  called  the  fourth  ven-. 
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tricle.  It  is  fhut  in  its  back-part  by  the  valvula  magna, 
or  a  medullary  velum,  uniting  the  procefles  going  from 
the  cerebellum  to  the  nates  and  vermis,  and  tranfverfe 
flria  lying  under  the  teiles,  and  fhutting  the  ventricle 
behind,  (354.)  This  ventricle  has  a  moderately  large 
fulcus  or  furrow,  having  fwelled  lips  on  each  fide  infcri- 
bed  on  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  anfwering  to  the 
canal  that  is  covered  by  the  nates  and  tefles,  called  the 
aqueduft  ( 348.)  In  this  laft  ventricle,  as  well  as  in  the 
*  foregoing,  is  lodged  the  plexus  choroides,  only  lefs  in 
bulk,  together  with  an  upper  fulcus  called  calamus e 
Each  of  thefe  fulci  is  continued  down  along  the  me¬ 
dulla  fpinalis,  both  in  its  anterior  and  pofterior  fide  ; 
more  evidently  in  the  former,  but  lefs  fo  in  the  latter. 
Tranfverfe  fibres  are  detached  in  its  upper  part  from 
the  right  to  the  left  fide,  both  of  the  medulla  oblonga¬ 
ta  and  fpinalis.  But  two  or  three  of  the  tranfverfe 
breaks  that  arife  from  the  eminences  which  intercept 
a  fulcus,  are  inferted  into  the  foft  part  of  the  acouflic 
nerve ;  others  go  to  the  eighth  pair,  and  others  of  the 
fame  kind  afcend  to  the  crus  of  the  cerebellum. 

356.  All  the  medulla  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum 
goes  out  from  the  fkull,  through  particular  openings 
towards  certain  parts  to  which  it  is  deffined.  The 
fmaller  bundles  of  this  medulla  we  call  nerves ;  but 
the  larger,  defcending  through  the  fpine,  we  call  the 
medulia  fpinalis ,  which  is  a  continuation  of  that  called 
oblongata  (355-)  But  the  nerves,  which  are  bundles 
of  the  medulla,  and  very  folt  in  their  origin,  are  com- 
pofed  of  ffraight  parallel  fibres  in  diftindl  threads. 
Thefe  nervous  cords,  after  they  have  gone  forward 
fome  length,  covered  with  the  firm  pia  mater  of  a  red- 
difh  colour,  are  afterwards  united  into  a  more  tough  or 
permanent  firing ;  and  then,  conjoined,  divided,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  others  like  themfeives,  they 
haften  through  a  cellular  texture  to  their  proper  open¬ 
ing  in  the  dura  mater,  and  thence  run  down  through 
the  intervals  of  the  channels  formed  by  that  mem¬ 
brane,  till  they  meet  with  an  opening  in  the  fkull,  out 
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of  which  they  pafs  through  the  membranous  funnel  of 
the  dura  mater.  The  nerve,  having  arrived  without 
the  fkull,  is  commonly  furrounded  by  the  dura  mater, 
fo  as  to  become  very  folid  and  firm.  Thus  it  is  in  the 
optic  nerve,  in  the  fifth  pair,  and  in  others  ;  but  in 
fome  again  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  dura  mater 
furrounding  the  nerve,  as  in  the  olfactory  nerves,  in 
the  foft  portion  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  the  interco- 
ftal.  The  nerves  now  defcend  naked  or  lefs  fenced 
betwixt  the  mufcles,  detaching  their  cords  or  threads 
of  which  they  are  compofed,  and  are  ftill  made  up  of 
the  medulla  covered  by  the  pia  mater.  Many  fmali 
threads  of  this  kind  are  joined  together  into  larger, 
by  the  union  of  the  cellular  fubftance  that  furrounds 
them,  through  which  run  many  fmali  arteries  and  veins 
intermixed  ;  and  fometimes  fat  itfelf  is  therein  lodged. 
But  in  general  the  outer  covering,  common  to  the 
whole  nervous  bundle,  is  either  derived  from  the  dura 
mater,  or  at  lead;  is  a  hard  plate  of  the  cellular  fub¬ 
ftance,  wherein  all  the  fmaller  threads  are  contained 
and  united  into  one  nerve,  often  refembling  a  true 
membrane. 

357.  It  is  common  to  all  the  nerves  of  the  head  to  arife 
and  pafs  out  from  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  of  the 
brain  or  cerebellum.  The  olfaEtdry  nerve  arifes  with  lateral 
fibres  from  the  interval  betwixt  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
brain,  but  with  diredt  fibres  from  the  medulla  of  the 
anterior  lobe  itfelf.  A  great  part  of  the  optic  nerve 
fprings  from  the  thalami  (345.),  but  fome  part  likewife 
from  the  crus  of  the  brain,  while  the  nerves  decuifate 
through  its  fubftance.  The  third  arifes  from  the  lowed 
crus  of  the  medulla  of  the  brain  behind  the  mammillary 
bodies.  The  fourth,  which  is  either  fun  pie  or  trifid, 
fends  a  procefs  from  the  fide  of  the  cerebellum  to  the 
teftes.  The  fifth  arifes  plainly  from  the  peduncles  of 
the  cerebellum  itfelf.  The  fixth  out  of  a  fulcus  (354.), 
deep  from  the  bottom  of  the  pons  betwixt  that  and  the 
medulla  oblongata.  The  feventh  arifes  with  one  part 
fofter  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  by  two  tranf- 

verfe 
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verfe  ftrke,  from  the  fourth  ventricle  itfelf ;  and  wit  lx 
another  part  harder  from  that  portion  of  the  crus  of  the 
cerebellum  which  lies  next  the  pons.  The  eighth  nerve 
arifes  from  the  interval  betwixt  the  olivary  and  pyrami¬ 
dal  bodies  or  protuberances  ;  and,  according  to  the 
ohfervation  of  other  eminent  anatomifts,  from  the 
fourth  ventricle  likewife.  The  ninth  arifes  from  the 
corpora  olivaria  and  pyramidalia.  The  tenth,  by  rea- 
fon  of  its  double  root,  is  reckoned  a  nerve  of  the  neck, 
going  out  with  an  arch,  in  company  with  the  upper 
and  lower  adjacent  nerve.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
nervous  branch  that  arifes  properly  from  the  cerebel¬ 
lum,  unlefs  it  be  the  fifth  ;  for  the  anterior  nerves,  the 
olfactories,  optics,  and  third  nerve,  come  from  the 
brain  only  ;  and  all  the  red  from  thofe  parts  where  the 
medulla,  both  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  are  con¬ 
joined  together. 

3  58.  The  fpinal  medulla  is  a  kind  of  very  foft  me¬ 
dullary  rope  or  appendix  to  the  encephalon,  continued 
down  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  as  low  as  the  fecond 
vertebrae  of  the  loins.  In  the  neck  its  anterior  and  po- 
fterior  Tides  are  flat,  laterally  convex,  but  in  the  back 
it  is  four-fquare.  It  is  larged  where  it  goes  out  from 
the  head ;  from  thence  it  isfmaller  in  the  top  of  the  neck  ; 
in  the  lower  part  it  is  larger;  butfrnaller  again  through 
almodthe  whole  back;  thicker  in  the  lovrer,  oval,  and 
conical  part  of  it ;  and  ladly  it  ends  in  tubercles.  The 
pia  mater  is  a  proper  integument  to  this  part  as  well  as 
to  the  brain,  fince  it  enters  the  foremod  fifiure  deep¬ 
ly,  and  divides  the  medulla  almod  into  two.  The  cor¬ 
tical  fubdance  which  lies  within  it  is  obfcure.  It  has 
its  anterior  artery  produced  in  the  fkull,  from  the 
branches  of  the  vertebrals.  This  artery  is  retrograde, 
and  defcends  through  the  whole  length  of  the  pia  ma¬ 
ter,  perpetually  making  alternate  dnuous  flexures,  which 
form  inofculations  about  many  but  not  all  of  the 
nerves,  with  branches  of  the  vertebral,  intercodal, 
lumbar,  and  facrolumbar  arteries  ;  till  at  lad,  being 
covered  with  a  peculiar  coat  from  the  pia  mater,  it 
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goes  out  and  difappears  at  the  coccyx.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  the  two  pofterior  arteries,  which  are  lefs,  arifeand 
are  diftributed  from  the  lower  arteries  of  the  cerebel¬ 
lum,  and  are  more  ferpentine,  and  frequently  inofcu- 
lated  among  themfelves.  The  fpinal  veins  defcend,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  arteries,  from  the  brain  itfelf,  fending 
out  branches  in  like  manner  on  each  fide,  which  ac¬ 
company  the  nerves  like  fo  many  circular  finufes,  fixed 
in  the  dura  mater,  and  correfponding  to  the  number 
of  the  vertebrae,  all  which  fo  communicate  one  with 
another,  that  each  has  on  ail  fides  a  direct  confent 
both  with  the  uppermofl  and  lowermo.fi ;  and,  after 
having  fent  out  branches  that  join  the  vertebral,  inter- 
coflal,  and  lumbal  veins,  they  unite  with  thofe  of  the 
facrum.  The  uppermoft  of  thefe  fmufes  inofculates 
with  the  anterior  occipital  finufes  (332.) 

359.  But  there  is  another  covering,  not  fpread  with 
any  veffels,  which  furrounds  the  fpinal  medulla  loofely 
and  at  a  diftance,  and  is  pretty  firm,  of  a  watery  clear- 
nefs,  called  arachnoides ;  and  which  being  longer  than 
the  pia  mater,  is  extended  to  the  bottom  of  the  os  fa¬ 
crum,  where  the  nerves,  only  defeending  from  the 
medulla,  are  collected  by  it  into  a  fafciculus.  But  in 
•what  manner  it  goes  out,  together  with  the  nerves,  has 
not  been  hitherto  deferibed.  Between  that  membrane 
and  the  dura  mater  there  exhales  a  vapour,  which  is 
frequently  condenfed  into  a  reddifh  water,  and  produces 
a  true  dropfy. 

360.  Laftly,  the  dura  mater ,  belonging  to  the  fpinal 
medulla,  and  continued  from  that  of  the  cerebellum,  fur¬ 
rounding  the  arachnoides,  and  from  thence  defeending 
to  the  bottom  of  the  os  facrum,  being  larger  at  its  begin¬ 
ning,  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck,  and  at  the  loins, 
but  flenderer  in  the  back,  and  being  connected  ulti¬ 
mately  by  many  ligaments  to  die  os  facrum,  it  at  laft 
difappears  in  a  flender  cone.  As  the  nerves  pafs  out 
through  this  membrane,  it  gives  them  an  external  co¬ 
vering  ;  and  dire£tiy  thickens  or  fwells  with  them  into 
a  ganglion ,  or  hard,  oval,  reddifli-coloured  knot.  To 
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this  hard  covering  of  the  dura  mater  internally  adheres 
a  ligament  denticulated  at  the  interval  of  each  of  the 
nerves,  which #arifes  from  the  fkull  near  the  courfe  or 
paffag'e  of  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  tying  the  arach- 
noides  to  the  dura  mater  by  triangular  productions  in 
each  of  the  intervals  of  the  nerves,  and  betwixt  the 
anterior  and  poderior  bundles  of  the  fpinal  nerves  down 
to  the  bottom,  and  twelfth  vertebra  of  the  back.  Ex** 
ternally  there  is  a  fort  of  fat  furrounds  the  dura  ma¬ 
ter,  and  alfo  lines  internally  the  covering  of  the  verte¬ 
bra  of  the  fpine,  which  by  this  means  are  fo  adapted 
like  a  tube  to  the  medulla  fpinalis,  that  the  latter  is 
not  liable  to  be  comprefled  by  the  bending  of  it  in  any 
pofition. 

361.  The  fibres  of  the  fpinal  medulla,  in  dropfical 
fubjeCts  and  in  brute  animals,  appear  very  didinCL 
Thefe  medullary  fibres  go  out  from  the  whole  anterior 
and  poflerior  Tides  of  this  long  appendix  ;  after  which, 
the  anterior  cords  are  commonly  wrapt  up  in  the  pia 
mater,  in  which  they  converge  together  like  rays  into 
a  larger  fafciculus ;  to  which  alfo  join  fimilar  threads  in 
another  bundle  from  the  poflerior  fafcicuii  joining  to¬ 
gether  into  one  nerve,  which,  paffing  out  through  the 
holes  of  the  dura  mater,  produces  a  nerve  betwixt  each 
two  vertebrae.  Thefe  vertebrae  are  about  30  in  num¬ 
ber.  In  the  neck,  numerous  radiated  nervous  fibres 
compofe  one  large  and  almod  tranfverfe  nerve.  In  the 
back  they  defeend,  in  general,  of  a  fmaller  fize  ;  but  fo 
that  the  lower  and  larger  ones  are  commonly  joined 
clofe  to  one  another.  The  large  and  long  lumbal  ones 
join  to  form  the  cauda  equina.  The  lowed  nerves  of 
the  os  facrum  are  the  lead,  the  uppermod  ones  large. 
Many  of  the  dorfal  nerves,  together  with  the  lumbal 
ones,  and  thofe  of  the  os  facrum,  covered  with  their 
proper  membrane  from  the  pia  mater,  accompanied 
with  their  arteries,  and  inclofed  in  the  arachnoides, 
make  up  that  rope  which  is  called  the  cauda  equina. 

362.  Thofe  nerves  are  afterwards  didributed  to  all 
parts  of  the  body  in  a  manner  very  complex,  and  not 

here 
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here  to  be  defcribed.  But  we  mud  not  omit  to  ob~ 
ferve,  that  all  the  fpinal  nerves,  except  one  or  two  in  the 
neck,  have  both  an  anterior  and  poderior  trunk.  This 
is  only  lent  to  the  rnufcles,  It  produces  a  nervous  root, 
which  joining  the  other  adjacent  nerves,  and  having  gi¬ 
ven  a  fmall  circle  that  proceeds  from  the  fixth  nerve  of 
the  brain  and  the  fecond  branch  of  the  fifth,  comes 
through  the  pterygoide  canal,  and  forms  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  nerves  of  the  human  body;  which,  communicat¬ 
ing  with  almod  all  the  other  nerves  of  the  whole  fydem, 
fends  out  nervous  branches  to  the  heart  and  all  the  vif- 
cera  of  the  abdomen.  The  fame  has  as  many  ganglia 
as  roots  from  the  medulla,  unlefs  where  many  of  them 
join  into  one  ganglion.  It  communicates  in  various 
places  with  the  crural,  brachial,  and  diaphragmatical 
nerves,  aifo  with  the  par  vagurn  and  ninth  pair  of  nerves. 
The  other  primary  or  capital  nerve  is  the  eighth  or 
vague  nerve ,  arifing  from  the  brain,  and  joining  itfelf  to 
the  intercodal  in  the  bottom  of  the  neck,  in  the  thorax, 
and  in  the  abdomen  ;  this  paffes  out  of  the  fkull  in 
three  cords,  of  which  the  larger  fends  branches  to  the 
larynx,  gula,  lungs,  and  the  cardiac  plexus  itfelf  (99.) 
alfo  to  the  oc  fop  hag  us,  domach,  and  liver.  The  third 
of  thefe  is  the  phrenic  nerve ,  arifing  from  mod  of  the 
lower  nerves  of  the  neck  and  arms;  and  fometimes,  be¬ 
ing  increafed  from  the  root  of  the  fpinal  nerve,  it  de- 
fcends  by  the  fide  of  the  pericardium,  and  inferts  itfelf 
into  the  upper  face  of  the  diaphragm;  but  below  it  re¬ 
ceives  nerves  from  the  great  plexus  of  the  intercodal 
nerve.  Ladly,  the  accejfory  nerve ,  arifing  by  many 
fmall  roots  from  the  fix  or  feven  uppermod  poderior 
nerves  at  the  neck,  and  from  the  medulla  oblongata, 
joins  the  nerve  of  the  eighth  pair  going  back  again  into 
the  fkull,  and  feems,  by  this  means,  to  make  a  confent 
betwixt  that  important  nerve  and  the  fpinal  medulla. 
Moreover,  the  nerves  of  the  limbs  have  at  their  origin 
plexufes  or  knots,  and  are,  on  account  of  their  length, 
harder  and  firmer  in  their  fubdance,  and  much  larger, 
than  the  great  nerves  which  go  to  the  vifcera :  thofe 
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which  go  to  the  hand,  arife  from  the  four  lower  nerves 
of  the  neck  and  firft  of  the  back ;  but  thofe  of  the  lower 
extremity  from  the  nerves  of  the  loins  and  os  facrum. 

364.  The  nerves  divide  into  branches  like  the  blood- 
veffels,  but  in  acute  angles,  and  often  in  a  courfe  ma¬ 
nifestly  retrograde,  growing  gradually  fofter  and  lefs  in 
bulk,  though  fometimes  they  become  thicker  as  they 
recede  from  the  brain,  till  at  length  their  ultimate  ex¬ 
tremities,  which  are  feldom  vifible,  feem  to  terminate 
in  a  pulp,  by  depofiting  the  firm  integuments  with 
which  they  were  covered,  after  the  manner  which  we 
obferve  in  the  optic  nerve.  But  the  rectilineal  courfe 
of  the  fibres,  continued  from  the  brain  itfelf,  is  fuch, 
that  it  is'  never  broken  off  by  the  divifion  or  fplitting  of 
a  nerve  into  fmaller  threads,  which  only  recede  from 
each  other  by  an  opening  of  the  cellular  fubftance  that 
tied  them  together.  This  appears  from  the  diforders, 
which  are  determined  not  to  all,  but  only  to  fome  Angle 
parts  by  injuries  of  the  brain  ;  as  a  lols  of  the  voice, 
deafnefs,  dumbnefs,  and  palfies  of  particular  mufcles. 
They  are  connected  in  their  courfe  by  the  cellular  fub- 
dance  to  the  adjacent  parts,  but  have  hardly  any  elafti- 
city ;  whence  they  do  not  fly  back  after  being  divided, 
but  only  expel,  by  the  contraction  of  their  integuments, 
the  foft  medulla  which  they  include.  But  though  they 
are  irritated  ever  fo  much,  they  are  neither  contracted 
nor  are  they  rendered  fhorter  during  the  motion  of  the 
mufcles  which  they  produce.  A  great  many  nerves  are 
fent  into  the  mufcles ;  many  of  them  go  to  the  fkin  ;  but 
fewer  to  the  vifcera,  and  feweft  of  all  to  the  lungs;  none 
at  all  to  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  arachnoides,  tendons, 
capfules,  and  ligaments,  and  laftly  the  whole  fecon- 
dary  membranes.  They  make  frequent  inofculations 
with  each  other,  or  out  of  one  trunk  are  parted  into 
many  branches  :  and  it  is  principally  in  thefe  meetings 
of  their  branches,  arifing  from  different  trunks,  that 
the  nervous  ganglia  are  formed ;  namely,  hard  nervous 
tumours,  for  the  mod:  part  replenifhed  with  blood-vef- 
fels,  and  included  in  a  firm  membrane,  but  of  a  ufe  and 
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flructure  as  yet  not  certainly  known,  in  which  the 
ftraight  courfe  of  the  nervous  fibres  is  interrupted.  The 
nerves  of  the  fenfes  only  are  excepted  from  thefe  gan¬ 
glia  or  knots,  together  with  the  eighth  pair;  but  they 
feem  in  a  manner  effential  to  the  phrenic  nerves,  to  the 
fifth  pair,  to  thofe  oi  the  limbs,  to  the  fpinai  and  to  the 
intercodal  nerves,  which  laft  are  truly  fpinai  nerves. 

365.  Thus  far  we  are  taught  by  anatomy  concern¬ 
ing  the  brain  and  nerves ;  it  remains  from  hence,  that 
we  explain  the  phyfiological  ufes  of  thefe  parts.  Every 
nerve,  therefore,  that  is  irritated  by  any  caufe,  produ¬ 
ces  a  fharp  fenfe  of  pain.  But  we  mult  reckon  the 
mind  to  be  changed  when  any  change  happens  to  the 
body.  It  is  the  medullary  part  of  the  nerve  which  feels 
the  pain.  If  the  nerve  was  endued  with  any  peculiar 
fenfe,  that  fenfe  perilhes  when  the  nerve  is  compreffed 
or  di  Hefted  :  the  fenfes  of  the  whole  body  are  loll  by  a 
compreffion  of  the  brain;  and  of  thofe  parts  whofe 
nerves  originate  below  the  feat  of  prelfure,  if  you  com- 
prefs  the  fpinai  marrow.  If  certain  parts  of  the  brain 
are  compreded  front  which  particular  nerves  arife,  then 
thefe  fenfes  only  are  loft  which  depend  on  the  nerves, 
as  the  fight  or  hearing.  Thofe  parts  of  the  body  which 
receive  many  nerves,  as  the  eyes  and  penis,  have  the 
mod  acute  fenfation ;  thofe  have  lead  fenfibility  which  re¬ 
ceive  few  nerves,  as  the  vifcera;  and  thofe  which  have 
no  nerves,  as  the  dura  mater,  tendons,  ligaments,  fecun- 
dines,  broad  bones,  and  ligaments,  have  no  fenfation. 

366.  It  is  not  very  obfcure,  that  all  fenfation  arifes 

from  the  impreffion  of  a  fendble  objedt  on  fome  nerve  of 
the  human  body  ;  and  that  the  fame  is  then  reprefented 
to  the  mind  by  means  of  that  nerve's  connection  with 
the  brain.  But  this  feems  to  be  falfe,  that  the  mind 
perceives  immediately  by  means  of  the  fenforia  and 
branches  of  the  nerves.  For  this  opinion  is  refuted, 
by  the  pains  felt  after  amputation,  the  ceffation  of  all 
pain  when  the  nerve  is  compreded,  and  the  dedrudtion 
of  the  fenfes  by  difeafes  of  the  brain.  And  that  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  fenfes  is  preferred  in  the  brain,  is  evident 
>'  from 
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from  the  lofs  of  memory  which  follows  when  the  brain 
is  injured  or  compreffed;  alfo  from  the  delirium  which 
happens  in  fome  difeafes,  and  the  ffupor  and  fleepinefs 
which  happen  in  others.  We  have  already  obferved, 
that  the  dura  mater  has  no  fenfation. 

367.  Another  office  of  the  nerves  is  to  excite  mo¬ 
tions,  even  the  mo  ft  violent  ones,  in  the  mufcles. 
When  a  nerve  is  irritated,  the  mufcle  to  which  it  goes 
is  immediately  convulfed ;  or  if  it  fends  branches  to  fe- 
veral  mufcles,  they  are  all  convulfed  at  the  fame  time. 
This  happens  during  the  life  of  the  animal,  and  a  little 
after  its  death  while  all  the  parts  are  moifl.  By  a  great 
irritation  other  mufcles  are  thrown  into  convulfions, 
and  afterwards  the  whole  body.  Nor  is  it  necefTary 
that  the  nerve  fhould  be  whole  ;  for  even  when  it  is  cut, 
an  irritation  of  it  will  excite  fimilar  motions  in  the  muf¬ 
cles.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  nerve  is  comprelfed 
or  tied,  a  palfy  follows ;  for  the  mufcles  which  have 
their  nerves  from  that  one  lie  unmoved,  when  they  are 
commanded  by  the  will  to  adt.  They  aifo  recover  their 
motion  when  the  compreffion  is  removed,  provided  the 
nerve  has  received  no  hurt. 

36 8.  But  the  medulla  of  the  brain,  being  vellicated 
or  irritated  deeply  in  its  crura,  dreadful  convulfions  en- 
fue  throughout  the  whole  ;  and  this  without  any  excep¬ 
tion,  whatever  be  the  part  of  the  brain  fo  affedted  ;  nor 
is  there  any  difference  in  the  brain,  cerebellum,  or  corpus 
callofum.  The  fame  confequences  alfo  follow,  if  the 
fpinal  medulla  be  irritated.  But  if  the  encephalon  it- 
felf  be  compreffed  in  any  part  whatever,  there  follows 
thence  a  lofs  of  fenfe  and  motion  in  fome  part  of  the 
body,  which  mult  be  the  part  whofe  nerves  are  de¬ 
tached  from  the  affedted  or  compreffed  quarter  of  the 
brain.  This  is  clearly  evidenced  from  experiments 
which  have  been  made  on  particular  parts  of  the  brain 
difordered  :  as  from  thofe,  for  inllance,  in  which  the 
origin  of  the  nerves  are  compreffed,  the  voice  is  loft; 
or  the  motion  of  one  arm  or  leg,  or  one  fide  of  the 
pharynx,  is  abolifhed.  But  in  the  injuries  of  the  fpinal 
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medulla,  it  is  ftili  more  evident,  that  thofe  parts,  which 
receive  their  nerves  arifing  from  the  place  injured  in 
the  medulla,  are  either  convulfed  if  that  be  irritated, 
or  rendered  paralytic  if  it  be  compreflfed.  But  when 
any  more  confiderable  or  large  portion  of  the  brain  fuf- 
fers  a  compreflure,  either  from  blood,  water,  fcirrhus, 
an  impacted  bone,  or  other  mechanical  caufes,  the 
greatefl  part,  and  then  the  whole,  of  the  body  lofes  its 
power  of  motion ;  of  thofe  organs  which  obey  the  will 
when  the  malady  is  in  a  lefler  degree,  and  of  them  all 
when  it  is  greater ;  all  which  diforders  ceafe  upon  re¬ 
moving  the  comprefling  caufe.  Laftly,  if  the  fpinal 
medulla,  entering  the  neck,  be  injured,  death  imme¬ 
diately  follows  ;  becaufe  from  thofe  parts  principally 
arife  almofl  all  the  nerves  of  the  heart  (99.) 

369.  T-  efe  things  being  confidered,  there  feems  to 
be  no  doubt,  but  the  caufe  of  all  motion  in  the  human 
body  arifes  from  the  brain  with  its  annexed  cerebejlum 
and  fpinal  marrow  ;  and  that  it  thence  proceeds  thro* 
the  nerves  to  all  the  mufcular  parts  of  the  body.  The 
caufe,  therefore,  of  this  motion  cannot  refide  in  the 
parts  themfelves,  becaufe  otherwife  the  moving  caufe 
would  continue  to  a 61  after  being  feparated  from  the 
brain ;  nor  would  it  be  incrcafed  by  irritating  the  brain, 
or  weakened  by  a  compreflure  of  it. 

370.  Whether  or  not  is  there  in  the  brain  any  principal 
part,  in  which  refides  the  origin  of  all  motion,  the  end  of 
all  the  fenfations,  and  where  the  foul  has  its  feat?  Whether 
is  this  proved  by  the  frequent  obfervation,  that  the  fenfes 
are  fometimes  entire,  and  that  motion  likewife  remains 
tho’  the  brain  is  grievoufly  hurt.  Is  it  in  the  corpus  cab 
fofuni?  Or  is  this  (hewn  by  the  greater  fatality  of  wounds 
or  difeafes  in  the  corpus  callofutn  ?  Is  this  body  fuffi- 
ciently  connected  with  the  nerves  ?  Are  there  any  ex¬ 
periments  which  deduce  from  thence  the  fifth,  feventh, 
and  other  nerves  ?  Doth  not  the  fame  or  even  greater 
mortality  of  wounds  in  the  medulla  fpinalis  prove  the 
fame  thing  ?  Yet  this  is  not  the  feat  of  the  foul,  feeing, 
though  it  is  comprefled  or  even  deflroyed,  the  perfon 
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will  furvive  a  long  time,  with  the  perfeCt  ufe  of  all  his 
fenfes.  Nay,  this  opinion  is  oppofed  by  very  many  fads  : 
birds  have  no  corpus  callofum;  and  wounds  in  that  bo¬ 
dy  are  not  in  the  lead:  more  mortal  than  thofe  in  other 
parts  of  the  brain,  as  appears  from  undoubted  experi¬ 
ments. 

371.  But  neither  is  the  power  of  the  cerebellum 
greater  in  exciting  the  vital  motions,  nor  are  the  pro¬ 
provinces  of  vitality  and  animality  diftind  ;  nor  does 
the  cerebellum  produce  the  nerves  of  the  heart  and  o- 
ther  vital  organs,  and  the  brain  thofe  which  go  to  the 
organs  of  fenfe  and  voluntary  motion.  From  the  cere¬ 
bellum  the  fifth  nerve  is  mod:  evidently  produced  ;  but 
that  goes  to  the  tongue,  pterygoide,  buccinator,  tem¬ 
poral,  and  frontal,  mufcies,  the  lap  of  the  ear,  the  eye, 
the  nodrils,  all  which  are  parts  either  moved  by  the 
will,  or  deftined  for  fenfe.  Again,  the  fame  nerve,  like 
the  eighth,  fends  vital  branches  to  the  heart  and  lungs, 
animal  and  voluntary  ones  to  the  larynx,  and  fenfitive 
ones  to  the  ftomach.  Again,  it  is  not  even  true,  that 
diford ers  of  the  cerebellum  bring  on  fo  certain  and 
fpeedy  death.  For  certain  experiments,  even  of  our 
own  making,  (hew  that  it  has  borne  wounds  and  fcirrhi, 
without  taking  away  life ;  nor  is  it  much  different  from 
the  brain,  only  that  it  is  fofter  and  more  tender ;  and 
laftly,  we  have  known,  and  that  not  very  rarely, 
wounds  of  the  cerebellum  cured.  The  power,  how¬ 
ever,  of  this  part,  in  exciting  convulfions,  is  fomewhat 
greater. 

372.  Concerning  the  feat  of  the  foul,  we  muff  en¬ 
quire  experimentally.  In  the  firfl  place,  it  muff  be  in 
the  head,  and  not  in  the  fpinal  marrow.  For  though 
this  is  obftruCted,  the  conftancy  of  the  mind  remains 
the  fame.  Again,  it  appears,  from  the  experiment  of 
convulfions  arifing  when  the  inmoft  parts  of  the  brain 
are  irritated,  that  it  lies  not  in  the  cortex,  but  in  the 
medulla ;  and,  by  a  probable  conjecture,  in  the  cru¬ 
ra  of  the  medulla,  the  corpora  flriata,  thalami,  pons, 
medulla  oblongata,  and  cerebellum.  And  again,  by 
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another  not  abfurd  conje&ure,  where  the  origin  of  e- 
very  nerve  lies,  as  the  firft  origins  of  all  the  nerves  ta¬ 
ken  together  make  up  the  fe'nforium  commune.  Are 
the  fenfations  of  the  mind  reprefented  there,  or  do  the 
voluntary  and  neceftary  motions  arife  in  that  place? 
This  feems  very  probable.  For  it  does  not  feem  pof- 
fible,  that  the  origin  of  motion  can  lie  below  that  of 
the  nerve  ;  for  although  it  fhould  be  affumed  gratis,  that 
fome  part  of  the  nerve  is  immoveable,  or  infenfible, 
yet  that  is  altogether  fimilar  to  the  remainder  of  the 
nerve.  Nor  can  the  origin  of  motion  (369.)  be  placed 
higher  than  this ;  for  fo  it  will  fall  within  the  arteries, 
which  have  neither  the  faculty  of  fenfation  nor  of  vo¬ 
luntary  motion.  It,  therefore,  follows,  that  the  feat  of 
the  mind  mu  ft  be  where  the  nerve  firft  begins  its  for¬ 
mation  or  origin. 

373.  We  come  now  to  explain  the  manner  in  which 
the  nerves  become  the  organs  of  fenle  or  motion  ; 
which,  as  it  lies  hid  in  the  ultimate  elementary  fabric 
of  the  medullary  fibres,  feems  to  be  placed  above  the 
reach  both  of  fenfe  and  reafon :  but  we  (hall,  notwith- 
jftanding,  endeavour  to  make  this  as  plain  as  experi¬ 
ments  will  enable  us.  And  firft,  it  is  demonftrated, 
that  the  fenfation  does  not  come  through  the  mem¬ 
branes  from  the  fentient  organ  to  the  brain,  nor  that 
motion  is  fent  through  the  coverings  from  the  brain  in¬ 
to  the  mufcle.  For  the  brain  itfelf  lies  deeper  than  thefe 
membranes,  and  receives  the  impreffion^  of  fenfe,  and 
when  hurt  throws  the  mufcles  into  convulfions.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  certain,  that  the  nerves  arife  from  the  medul¬ 
la  of  the  brain ;  the  truth  of  which  is  manifeft  to  the  eye 
in  all  the  nerves  of  the  brain,  more  elpecially  in  the  ol¬ 
factory,  optic,  fourth  and  feventh  pair  of  nerves,  which 
continue  their  medullary  fabric  a  long  way  before  they 
put  on  the  covering  of  the  pia  mater. 

374.  We  muft,  therefore,  next  inquire  into  this  me¬ 
dulla,  what  it  is.  It  is  a  very  foft  pulp,  harder  in  in- 
feCts  and  foolifh  animals ;  but  every  where  fimilar  to 
itfelf.  It  affeCts,  however,  to  be  formed  into  fibres,  or 
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parallel  threads,  lying  upon  one  another  lengthwife. 
That  the  compofition  of  it  is  fibrous,  appears  from  in¬ 
numerable  arguments ;  more  efpecially  to  the  eye  in 
the  corpus  callofum,  in  the  (Iriatum,  and  thalami  of  the 
optic  nerves ;  but  flill  more  evidently  in  the  brains  of 
fifh,  and  efpecially  in  their  thalami  optici.  Again, 
that  the  fibres  of  the  brain  are  continuous  with  thofe  of 
the  nerves,  fo  as  to  form  one  extended  and  open  conti¬ 
nuation,  appears,  by  obfervation,  very  evidently  in  the 
feventh,  fourth,  and  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  oil  in  the  medulla,  upwards  of  a  tenth  part 
of  its  whole  weight. 

375.  But  here  a  controverfy  begins  concerning  the 
nature  of  this  fibril,  which,  with  others  of  the  like  kind, 
compofes  the  fubftance  of  the  medulla  and  of  the  nerves. 
That  this  is  a  mere  folid  thread,  and  only  watered  by  a 
vapour  exhaling  into  the  cellular  fabric  which  fur- 
rounds  the  nervous  fibres,  has  been  afferted  by  many 
of  the  moderns  ;  but  that,  when  it  is  flruck  by  a  fen- 
fible  body,  a  vibration  is  excited,  which  is  then  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  brain. 

376.  But  the  phenomena  of  wounded  nerves  will 
not  allow  us  to  imagine  the  nervous  fibres  to  be  folid. 
For  if  an  irritated  nerve  is  fhaken,  (and  that  happens  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  of  an  elafhic  chord,  which  trembles 
when  it  is  taken  hold  of,)  the  nerve  ought  to  be  made 
of  hard  fibres,  and  tied  by  their  extremities  to  hard  bo¬ 
dies  :  they  ought  alfo  to  be  tenfe  ;  for  neither  foft  chords, 
nor  fuch  as  are  not  tenfe,  or  fuch  as  are  not  well  faflen- 
ed,  are  ever  obferved  to  tremulate.  But  all  the  nerves, 
at  their  origin,  are  medullary,  and  very  foft,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  far  from  any  kind  of  tenfion :  where  they 
pafs  through  channels  where  they  are  well  guarded, 
they  retain  the  fame  foft  texture,  and  are  not  covered 
with  membranes,  as  in  the  intercoflal  nerves  and  the  fe- 
cond  nerves  of  the  fifth  pair  ;  fome  alfo  are  foft  through¬ 
out  their  whole  length,  whatever  fize  they  may  be  of : 
for  example,  the  foft  olfa&ory  and  acouflic  nerves,  from 
which  we  would  mod  readily  expert  a  tremor ;  as  in 
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the  cafe  of  found.  Again,  though  the  nerves  aye  hard, 
they  are  foftened  in  the  vifcera,  mufcles,  andnenforia, 
before  they  exert  their  operations.  Therefore,  the 
nervous  fibres  cannot  poflibly  tremulate  in  an  elaftic 
manner,  neither  at  their  origin,  nor  where  they  are 
tenfe.  But  the  fame,  even  in  the  proper  and  molt  fa¬ 
vourable  cafes,  cannot  tremulate ;  becaufe,  through 
their  whole  length,  they  are  firmly  tied  to  the  folid 
parts  by  means  of  the  cellular  fabric  ;  for  example,  the 
nerves  of  the  heart  are  tied  to  the  ereat  arteries,  and  to 
the  pericardium.  Finally,  that  the  nerves  are  very  far 
from  all  elafticity,  is  demonffrated  by  experiments,  in 
which  the  nerves,  cut  in  two,  neither  fhorten  nor  draw 
back  their  divided  ends  to  the  folid  parts  ;  but  are  ra¬ 
ther  more  elongated  by  their  laxity,  and  expel  their 
contained  medulla  in  form  of  a  protuberance.  Again, 
the  extreme  foftnefs  of  the  medulla  in  the  brain,  with 
all  the  phenomena  of  pain  and  convuifion,  leave  no 
room  to  fufpedl  any  fort  of  tenfion  concerned  in  the 
effects  or  operations  produced  by  the  nerves. 

377.  Add  to  this,  that  the  force  of  an  irritated  nerve 
is  never  propagated  upward,  fo  as  to  co'nvulfe  the 
mufcles  that  are  feated  above  the  place  of  irritation. 
This  is  a  confequence  altogether  difagreeing  with  ela¬ 
fticity  ;  for  an  elaftic  cord  propagates  its  tremors  every¬ 
way,  from  the  point  of  percuflion,  to  both  extremi¬ 
ties.  But  if  neither  the  phenomena  of  fenfe  nor  mo¬ 
tion  can  be  explained  from  the  nature  of  elafticity,  the 
only  probable  fuppofition  that  remains  is,  that  there  is 
a  liquor  fent  through  the  brain,  which,  defcending  from 
thence  through  the  nerves,  flows  out  to  all  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  body  ;  the  motion  of  which  liquor,  quick¬ 
ened  by  irritation,  operates- only  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  it  flows  through  the  nerve  ;  fo  that  con- 
vulfions  cannot  thereby  afcend  upwards,  becaufe  of  the 
refiftance  made  by  the  frefii  afflux  of  the  fluid  from  the 
brain.  But  the  fame  liquid  being  put  in  motion  in  an 
organ  of  fenfe,  can  carry  that  lenfation  upwards  to  the 
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brain  ;  feeing  it  is  refilled  by  no  fenfitive  torrent  com- 
ing  from  the  brain  in  a  contrary  direction. 

378.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  nervous  fibres, 
and  the 'medullary  ones  of  the  brain,  which  have  the 
fame  nature,  are  hollow.  Nor  is  the  objection  which 
arifes  from  the  fmallnefs  of  thefe  tubes,  not  vihble  by 
any  microfcope,  of  any  force  againfl  the  propofed  ar¬ 
guments  ;  to  which  add  the  abfence  of  a  fwelling  in  a 
tied  nerve,  which,  in  reality,  is  not  fufficiently  true  ; 
with  other  arguments  of  the  like  kind,  which  indeed 
fhow  the  weaknefs  of  the  fenfes,  but  have  not  any  vali¬ 
dity  againft  the  real  exiftence  of  a  juice  or  fpirit  in  the 
nerves.  If  they  are  tubes,  it  is  very  probable  that 
they  have  their  humours  from  the  arteries  of  the  brain. 

379.  But  concerning  the  nature  of  this  nervous  li¬ 
quid,  there  are  many  doubts.  Many  of  the  moderns 
will  have  it  to  be  extremely  elaflic,  of  an  etherial  or  of 
an  electrical  matter  ;  but  the  more  reafonable  part 
make  it  to  be  incompreffible  and  watery,  but  of  a  lym¬ 
phatic  or  albuminous  nature.  Indeed  it  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
nied,  that  we  have  many  arguments  againfl  admitting 
either  of  thefe  opinions.  An  electrical  matter  is,  in¬ 
deed,  very  powerful,  and  fit  for  motion  ;  but  then  it  is 
not  confinable  within  the  nerves,  fince  it  penetrates 
throughout  the  whole  animal  to  which  it  is  communi¬ 
cated,  exerting  its  force  upon  the  flefh  and  fat,  as  well 
as  upon  the  nerves.  But,  in  a  living  animal,  the  nerves 
only,  or  fuch  parts  as  have  nerves  running  through 
them,  are  affected  by  irritation  ;  and,  therefore,  this  li¬ 
quid  muft  be  of  a  nature  that  will  make  it  flow  through, 
and  be  contained  within  the  fmall  pipes  of  the  nerves. 
And  a  ligature  on  the  nerve  takes  away  fenfe  and  mo¬ 
tion,  but  could  not  flop  the  motion  of  a  torrent  of  elec¬ 
trical  matter. 

380.  A  watery  and  albuminous  nature  is  common  to 
mofl  of  the  juices  in  the  human  body,  and  may  be 
therefore  readily  granted  to  the  juice  of  the  nerves; 
like  the  water  which  exhales  into  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain  from  the  fame  veffels ;  alfo,  from  the  example  of 
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a  gelatinous  or  lymphatic  juice,  which  flows  out  in  cut¬ 
ting  through  the  brain  in  fiffi,  and  the  nerves  of  larger 
animals  ;  to  which  add,  the  tumour  which  arifes  in  tied 
nerves.  Rut  are  thefe  properties  fufficient  to  explain 
the  wonderful  force  of  convulfed  nerves,  obfervable  in 
the  diffedrions  of  living  animals,  and  even  in  the  lefler 
infers,  with  the  great  ftrength  of  mad  and  hyflerical 
people  ?  Whether  or  no  is  not  this  difficulty  fomewhat 
leflened  from  the  hydroftatica!  experiments  of  attrac¬ 
tion  in  fmall  tubes  ;  which,  although  it  may  explain  the 
ftrength  and  motion,  is  neverthelefs  inconfiflent  with 
the  celerity? 

381.  The  nervous  liquor  then,  which  is  the  in  fir  u- 
ment  of  fenfe  and  motion,  muft  be  exceedingly  move- 
able,  fo  as  to  carry  the  impreflions  of  fenfe,  or  com¬ 
mands  of  the  will,  to  the  places  of  their  deftination, 
without  any  remarkable  delay :  nor  can  it  receive  its 
motions  only  from  the  heart.  Moreover,  it  is  very  thin 
and  invifibie,  and  deflitute  of  all  tafte  and  fmell ;  yet 
reparable  from  the  aliments.  It  is  carefully  to  be  di- 
ftinguilhed  from  that  vifible,  vifcid  liquor  exhaling  from 
the  veflels  in  the  intervals  between  the  nervous  cords. 

382.  That  this  liquor  moves  through  tubes  rather 
than  through  a  fpongy  folid,  we  are  perfuaded  from  its 
celerity,  and  the  analogy  of  the  whole  body  ;  of  which 
all  the  liquids,  the  fat  excepted,  run  through  their  pro¬ 
per  veflels. 

383.  Therefore,  upon  the  whole,  it  feems  to  be  cer¬ 
tain,  that,  from  the  veflels  of  the  cortex,  a  liquor  is  fe- 
paratcd  into  the  hollow  pipes  of  the  medulla,  which  are 
continued  with  the  fmall  tubes  of  the  nerves,  even  to 
their  foft,  pulpy  extremities,  fo  as  to  be  the  caufe  both 
of  fenfe  and  motion.  But  there  will  be  a  twofold  mo¬ 
tion  in  that  humour;  the  one  flow  and  conftant,  from 
the  heart;  the  other  not  continual,  but  exceedingly 
fwift,  which  is  excited  either  by  fenfe,  or  any  other 
caufe  of  motion  arifing  in  the  brain. 

384.  The  fame  nerves  mod  evidently  preflde  over 
both  fenfe  and  motion ;  as  we  are  not  allowed  the  two 
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fyftems  of  motory  nerves  diflinCt  from  fenfitive  ones. 
If  fenfe  fometimes  remains  after  motion  is  deftroyed, 
this  feems  to  be  becaufe  much  more  ftrength  is  requi¬ 
red  for  the  latter.  Dying  people  hear  and  fee,  when  in¬ 
capable  of  motion. 

385.  If  it  be  alked,  What  becomes  of  this  nervous 
juice,  which  cannot  but  be  feparated  and  diftributed  in 
great  abundance,  from  fo  large  a  quantity  of  blood 
paffing  the  brain  very  fwiftly,  in  comparifon  of  the 
flower  moving  blood,  from  whence  the  milk  is  fepa» 
rated  in  the  breaft,  and  the  urine  in  the  lefler  renal 
artery,  or  by  a  comparifon  with  the  mefenteric  artery  ? 
It  may  be  anfwered,  It  exhales  probably  through  the 
cutaneous  nerves ;  the  laflitude  both  with  refped  to 
fenfe  and  motion,  which  may  be  overcome  by  fpiritu- 
ous  medicines,  Ihews  that  this  liquid  may  be  both  loft  and 
repaired.  Many  have  judged,  that  it  alfo  exhales  into 
the  various  cavities  of  the  body  ;  as  that  of  the  ftomach, 
and  inteftines.  We  may  exped  fome  part  of  it  to  be 
reforbed,  that  the  nobleft  humour  of  the  body  may  not 
be  too  quickly  diflipated.  That  it  nouri flies  the  body, 
is  incredible :  it  is  too  moveable  to  expect  adhefton 
from  it :  that  is  the  office  of  a  flow  and  vifcid  hu¬ 
mour. 

386.  But  then,  what  is  the  defign  of  fo  many  protu¬ 
berances  in  the  brain  ?  what  are  the  particular  ufes  of 
the  ventricles,  nates,  and  teftes  ;  with  the  diftindion  of 
the  brain  from  the  cerebellum  ;  and  the  communication 
betwixt  one  fide  of  the'  brain,  cerebellum,  and  fpinal 
medulla,  with  their  oppofite  Tides,  by  fo  many  tranf- 
verle  bundles  of  fibres  ? 

387.  The  ventricles  feem  to  be  made  of  neceflary 
confequence,  and  towards  the  greater  ufe  and  diftinc- 
tion  of  the*  parts.  And  that  the  corpora  ftriata  or  tha- 
lami  might  keep  their  medullary  parts  from  cohering 
one  to  another,  it  was  neceflary  for  a  vapour  to  be 
poured  betwixt  them ;  and  the  fame  is  true  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  brain  and  cerebellum.  Perhaps,  likewife, 
die  neceffity  of  adminiftring  a  degree  of  warmth  to  the 
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dole  medulla  of  the  brain  may  be  one  reafon  for  thefe 
cavities,  by  which  the  arteries  enter,  and  are  diftribu- 
ted  in  great  numbers.  Perhaps  alfo  it  was  proper,  that, 
in  the  inmofl:  parts  of  the  brain,  fmall  veffels  only,  with¬ 
out  any  large  ones,  fhould  enter.  We  may  alfo  fufpedl, 
that  the  ioftnefs  of  the  fibres  of  the  brain  requires  fhort- 
nefs,  in  order  to  fuftain  their  own  weight. 

388.  The  ufes  of  moft  of  the  protuberances  we  are 
not  acquainted  with,  but  have  them  yet  to  learn  from 
difeafes,  and  from  anatomical  experiments  made  on  ani¬ 
mals  having  a  brain  like  that  of  mankind.  But,  in 
thefe  refpe&s,  we  have  little  hopes  of  fuccefs,  in  parts 
that  are  fo  fmall,  fo  deeply,  and  fo  difficultly  fituated, 
and  hardly  ever  to  be  approached  but  by  a  wound  foon 
fatal.  Whether  thefe  parts  are  fo  many  diftincl  pro¬ 
vinces  in  which  our  ideas  are  ftored  up,  and  whether 
this  be  confirmed  by  the  protuberant  thalami  of  the  op¬ 
tic  nerve,  are  indeed  queftions.  But  then  moft  of  thefe 
protuberances  fend  out  no  nerves  at  ail. 

389.  As  to  the  internal  communication  of  one  part 
with  the  other  by  ftrise  or  dudts ;  that  feems  to  conduce 
to  the  advantage  of  motion,  and  probably  of  fenfe  like- 
wife.  Some  of  thefe  communications  join  the  brain 
with  the  cerebellum  ;  others  join  the  fpinal  medulla  with 
the  nerves  of  the  brain  itfelf,  as  in  the  acceffory  nerve  ; 
and  moll:  of  them  join  the  right  and  left  parts  together, 
as  in  the  anterior  commixture  (345.),  and  in  the  two 
pollierior  (350.),  in  that  of  the  corpus  callofum  (343,), 
In  the  ftriae  betwixt  a  procefs  of  the  cerebellum  and 
tefles  (354.);  to  which  add  the  medullary  crofs-bars  in 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  fpinalis  (35 ;.)  For,  from 
this  ftrudture,  it  feems  maniieftly  to  follow,  as  well  as 
from  numberlefs  experiments  and  obicrvations,  that, 
when  the  right  fide  of  the  brain  is  injured,  all  the  nerves, 
which  belong  on  the  contrary  to  the  left  fide  of  the 
body  become  difeafed  or  paralytic,  and  the  reverie. 
Moreover,  by  this  contrivance,  nature  feems  to  have 
provided,  that,  in  whatever  part  of  the  brain  any  injury 
may  happen,  the  nerve  that  arifes  from  thence  is,  by 
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this  means,  not  always  deprived  of  its  ufe.  For  if  the 
faid  nerve  receives  its  fibres  by  communicating  bundles, 
as  well  from  the  oppofite  as  from  its  own  hemifphere 
of  the  brain,  its  office  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  conti¬ 
nued  entire  by  the  fibres  which  it  receives  from  the 
oppofite  fide,  even  after  thofe  of  its  own  fide  are  de- 
flroved.  Accordingly  we  have  numberlefs  infiances  of 
wounds,  and  with  a  confiderable  lofs  of  fubftance  from 
the  brain,  which  yet  have  not  been  followed  with  in¬ 
jury  to  any  nerve,  or  to  any  of  the  mental  faculties. 
Many  other  lei's  inequalities,  (tripes,  protuberances,  and 
nerve-like  impreflions,  appear  in  the  brain  from  mecha¬ 
nical  neceftity,  with  the  pulfation  of  the  veftels,  and  the 
prdl'ure  or  figure  of  the  continuous  incumbent  parts* 
390.  We  have  before  declared,  that  the  nerves  are 
the  organs  of  fenfe  and  motion:  we  lhall  therefore 
proceed  firfl  to  explain  that  motion  before  we  defcribe 
the  organs  of  fenfe;  becaule  it  is  more  fimple,  uniform, 
and  perpetually  exercifed,  even  in  the  fetus,  before  any 
of  the  fenfes. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Of  Muscular  Motion. 

391.  rlH  H E  organ  of  motion  in  the  human  body  is 
X  not  fingle.  And  firfl,  in  every  animal  and 
vegetable  fibre,  alfo  in  hair,  feathers,  in  membranes, 
the  cellular  texture,  and  in  the  humid  mufcular  fibre; 
again,  in  animal  and  vegetable  gluten;  there  is  a  con¬ 
tractile  power,  which  both  refills  the  lengthening  out 
of  its  fubftance,  and,  when  the  extending  power  is  ta¬ 
ken  away,  reftores  the  fibre  to  its  former  fize;  nor 
does  this  power  ever  ceafe  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
elementary  particles  into  the  clofeft  contact  the  mecha- 
nifin  of  the  part  can  admit.  After  death,  even  for 
many  days,  it  does  the  fame,  fo  that  the  fibres  of  a  di¬ 
vided  mufcle  contraCl  towards  each  extremity,  fo  as  to 
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leave  a  wide  gap  in  the  middle.  An  artery,  when  cut? 
like  wife  contracts  itfelf  in  length. 

392,  I  call  this  force  dead,  becaufe  it  continues  to 
be  efficacious  after  death,  and  fo  is  different  from  the 
powers  of  life.  In  the  living  animal  indeed  it  is  fome- 
what  brifker  :  for,  both  from  cold  and  fear,  the  fkin 
is  moved,  fo  that  it  grows  harder,  and  has  its  papillse 
ereCted,  and  along  with  this  hardnefs  contracts  itfelf  in 
length.  Again,  the  cellular  fibres  are  animated  with 
this  perpetual  nifus  to  ffiorten  themfelves,  and  always 
tend  to  their  own  contraction.  Hence,  when  the  fkin 
or  any  other  membrane  is  extended,  as  foon  as  the 
caufe  of  extenfion  is  taken  off,  it  returns  by  a  gentle 
effort  to  its  former  ffiortnefs.  But  it  even  fomewhat 
re  lifts  the  attempt  to  perpetual  detention;  and  by  a 
gentle  but  continual  acceffion  of  its  own  elements,  pro¬ 
pels  the  contained  fat  or  water,  or  other  bodies  acci¬ 
dentally  introduced.  The  fame  power  alfo  feems  to 
limit  the  excretion  of  vapour  ;  for  the  fibres  and  plates 
of  the  cellular  texture  being  preternaturally  relaxed, 
an  immenfe  quantity  either  of  fat  or  of  watery  humour 
is  depofited  in  that  texture.  And  this  debility  feems 
to  be  the  principal  caufe  of  a  true  dropfy.  The  fame 
caufe  being  always  efficacious,  and  at  work  in  the 
heart,  joints,  and  every  where  throughout  the  body  of 
the  embryo,  brings  into  nearer  eontaCf  the  arteries, 
auricles,  and  ventricles ;  produces  flexures ;  andcontra&s 
the  heart,  when  in  a  manner  diffolved,  into  a  cone.  The 
fame,  by  an  unknown  or  hidden  power,  feems  to  form 
the  fhape  of  moft  parts  of  the  human  body  ;  and  while 
it  expels  the  gluten  received  into  the  cells,  brings  the 
terreffrial  particles  nearer  to  one  another,  and  gives 
the  proper  folidity,  curvature,  and  fnuation,  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts. 

393.  It  is  the  nature  of  this  power  to  aCl  continual¬ 
ly  by  a  gentle  but  uninterrupted  effort.  It  is  common 
for  it  alfo  to  be  excited  by  poifons,  in  every  membrane, 
fibre,  and  cellular  texture  ;  but  never  by  cutting  or 
puncturing  with  an  iron  inffrument.  Thefe  are  the 
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known  properties  of  the  red  mufcular  fibre.  The 
ftrudureof  this  fibre,  then,  it  is  nownecdfary  for  us  to 
contider. 

394.  By  the  name  of  mufcular  fibres  in  the  human 
body,  we  call  bundles  of  reddilh -coloured  threads, 
which  perform  all  the  motions  of  which  we  are  fenfible„ 
When  many  of  thefe  fibres  are  collected  together,  and 
appear  more  evidently  red,  they  are  called  a  mufcle . 
The  extreme  fimpllcity  of  the  fabric  in  thefe  parts  has 
been  the  caufe  of  the  obfcurity  that  prevails  in  under- 
Handing  how  a  fmall,  foft,  flefhy  portion  can  produce 
fuch  ftrong  and  ample  motions  as  we  fee  in  man,  but 
more  efpecialiy  in  the  cruftaceous  infedts. 

395.  In  every  mufcle  we  meet  with  long  foft  threads 
or  fibres ,  fomewhat  elaftic  or  extenfible,  and  almofl 
conftantly  difpofed  parallel  with  each  other  ;  and  thefe, 
being  furrounded  with  a  good  deal  of  cellular  fubftance, 
are  by  that  faftened  together  into  little  bundles,  Thofe 
bundles,  called  lacertuli ,  are  again  tied  together  into 
larger  bundles,  by  a  more  loofe  cellular  net- work,  which 
contains  fome  fat  ;  and  betwixt  thefe  we  conftantly 
perceive  membranous  partitions  and  ftripes  of  the  cel¬ 
lular  fubftance,  removing  them  farther  from  each  o- 
ther,  till  at  laft  a  number  of  them,  combined  together 
in  a  pofture  either  parallel  or  inclined,  are  furrounded 
with  a  more  thin  and  denfe  cellular  membrane,  conti¬ 
nuous  with  that  of  their  partitions ;  and  this  being  a- 
gain  furrounded  by  a  thicker  plate  of  the  cellular  fub¬ 
ftance,  externally  parts  the  whole  from  the  adjacent 
flefh,  and  gives  it  the  denomination  of  a  Jingle  or  entire 
mufcle .  In  every  one  of  thefe  threads  there  appears  a 
lefler  feries  of  filaments,  which,  by  oblique  extremities, 
are  cemented  to  others  of  the  fame  kind,  forming  toge¬ 
ther  a  larger  fibre. 

396.  The  generality  of  the  mufcles,  but  more  efpe- 
daily  thofe  which  are  inferted  into  the  bones,  and  fuch 
as  are  prefied  ftrongly  by  other  flefhy  incumbent  parts, 
do  not  confift  of  fibres  altogether  of  one  kind.  For 
the  flefhy  fibres  (395.)?  hdng  collected  together,  caufe 
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the  mufcle  to  be  thicker  in  the  middle,  which  is  called 
its  belly :  and  the  fame  fibres,  degenerating  by  degrees 
obliquely  at  each  end  of  the  mufcle  into  a  more  {lender, 
hard,  and  fhining  fubftance  of  a  filver  colour,  in  which, 
meeting  clofer  together,  the  cellular  fubftance  inter- 
poled  is  thinner,  ihorter,  and  painted  with  fewer  vef- 
fels ;  they  then  become  indolent  and  difficultly  irritable, 
and  receive  the  denomination  of  a  tendon ,  by  being  col¬ 
lected  together  into  a  round  {lender  bundle  ;  or  elfe, 
if  it  expands  into  a  broad  flat  furface,  it  is  called  an  apo- 
neurofis .  The  cellular  texture  which  covers  the  whole 
tendon  is  called  its  vagina  or  {heath,  and  refembles  the 
coat  of  a  mufcle.  For  that  the  fleffiy  fibres  truly  change 
into  fuch  as  are  tendinous,  is  evident  from  comparing  a 
lotus  (in  which  there  are  very  few  tendons)  with  a  child 
of  fome  years  growth,  in  which  there  are  many  more  ; 
and  both  with  an  adult  or  old  perfon,  in  which  are  the 
greatefl  number.  Mufcles,  which  are  not  inferted  in¬ 
to  any  of  the  bones,  have  commonly  no  tendons,  as 
the  fphin&ers  and  mufcular  membranes  of  the  vifcera 
and  velfels.  Rut  thofe  commonly  end  in  long  tendons, 
which  are  required  to  pafs  round  the  joints  and  heads 
of  the  bones,  to  be  inferted  in  thofe  extremities  which 
are  more  moveable.  In  a  fetus  the  mufcles  are  evi¬ 
dently  inferted  into  the  periofteum  only;  but  in  adults, 
where  the  periofteum  is  more  clofely  joined  with  the 
bone  itfelf,  the  tendons,  being  confufed  with  the  peri¬ 
ofteum,  pafs  together  with  that  even  into  the  foveoli 
of  the  bone. 

597.  The  tendinous  fibres  indeed  often  lie  in  a 
ftraight  line  with  the  fleffiy  ones,  and  are  as  it  were  a 
continuation  of  them.  But  it  is  not  at  all  rare  for  the 
fleihy  fibres  to  be  obliquely  inclined  to  the  tendon,  and 
to  adhere  to  it,  as  the  tendon  itfelf  grows  thicker  in 
its  progrefs  by  continually  receiving  new  fibres.  This 
is  called  a  tendinous  mufcle .  Other  tendons  lie  in  the 
middle  betwixt  two  plates  of  fibres,  forming  an  obtufe 
angle  with  one  another,  at  irregular  diftances,  in  their 
defeent.  There  are  inftances  of  numerous  tendons 
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pennated  in  different  places  formed  into  one  mufcle., 
There  are  alfo  other  methods  by  which  the  tendinous 
fibres  are  joined  with  the  flefhy  ones. 

398.  Within  the  cellular  tunic  that  furrounds  the 
fibres,  the  arteries  and  veins  are  fubdivided  into  net¬ 
works,  which  commonly  form  right  angles,  run  in  com¬ 
pany,  and  moflly  contiguous  with  each  other  ;  and  front 
the  fmaller  of  thefe  veffels  a  vapour  is  exhaled  into  the 
thinner  cellular  fubftance,  as  the  fat  is  alfo  transfufed  into 
the  thicker  cellular  fubftance  ;  from  whence  again  they 
are  both  abforbed.  The  lymphatic  veffels,  which  run  be¬ 
twixt  the  mufcles  of  the  tongue,  with  thefe  of  the  neck, 
face,  and  limbs,  are  difficultly  demonftrated.  But  there 
are  alfo  nerves  more  numerous  than  in  other  parts,  di- 
flributed  together  with  the  blood-veffels  throughout  the 
cellular  fabric  of  the  mufcle ;  which  nerves,  however* 
depofite  their  harder  covering,  and  become  foft,  and 
difappear  before  they  can  be  traced  to  their  ultimate 
extremities.  Thofe  enter  the  mufcle  in  many  parts, 
without  keeping  to  the  fame  place  or  fttuation.  In  the 
tendons  they  cannot  be  demonftrated.  Nor  are  there 
any  nervous  fibres  inverting  the  mufcular  bundles  or 
portions  fo  as  to  conftringe  them  ;  for  they,  who  have 
given  fuch  a  defeription,  have  feen  nothing  but  the 
cellular  fubftance. 

399.  The  fabric  of  the  leaft,  which  are  as  the  de¬ 
ments  of  a  mufcle,  being  inveftigated  by  the  microfcope 
in  man  and  other  animals,  has  always  appeared  fimilar 
to  the  fabric  of  the  larger  fibres  ;  nor  do  they  yield  any 
other  appearance,  upon  which  we  can  rely,  than  that 
of  the  leaft  threads  joined  one  to  the  other  by  the  in¬ 
termediate  cellular  fubftance.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
foundation  here  for  a  feries  of  vehicles,  nor  for  a  chain 
of  rhombs.  It  may  be  afked,  whether  thefe  fibres  are 
hollow,  whether  they  are  continued  with  the  arteries, 
or  whether  the  difference  betwixt  mufcular  and  tendi¬ 
nous  fibres  ties  in  the  latter  being  rendered  more  denfe 
and  beat  clofer  together  by  an  expulfion  of  the  fluids  ? 
That  thefe  are  not  probable,  appears  from  the  minute- 
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nefs  of  the  fibres,  which  are  found  lefs  than  the  red" 
blood  globules,  and  from  the  whitenefs  of  a  mufcle  af¬ 
ter  the  blood  is  walhed  out  of  it ;  to  which  add  the  phy- 
fiological  reafons  following,  (41 1»)  And,  in  general, 
more  ftrength  may  be  expected  from  a  folid  fibre. 

400.  A  mufcle  therefore  is  endowed  at  leaft  with  a 
threefold  force.  Firft,  the  dead  one,  in  common  to  it 
with  other  animal  fibres.  Another,  which  we  have  call¬ 
ed  the  vis  injit  a ,  and  which  has  different  phenomena 
from  the  former.  For  it  is  more  proper  to  life,  and  the 
firft  hours  after  death,  and  difappears  much  foonerthan 
the  dead  one.  Again,  in  moft  cafes,  it  aCts  by  alternate 
ofcillations ;  fo  that,  being  driven  hither  and  thither,  it 
fometimes  contracts  the  mufcle  towards  the  middle  : 
fometimes  again  it  extends  the  mufcle  from  the  middle 
towards  the  extremities,  and  fometimes  alfo  it  has  a  rei¬ 
terated  motion.  Moreover,  it  is  manifeftly  quicker,  and 
performs  the  greateft  motions  ;  the  dead  force,  only 
fuch  as  are  fmall  and  not  eafily  obferved.  It  is  excited 
both  by  the  pricking  of  an  iron  inftrument,  and  in  the 
hollow  mufcles  by  inflated  air,  by  water,  and  every 
kind  of  acrimony,  but  moft  powerfully  of  all  by  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  eleCtrical  matter.  Laftly,  it  is  proper  to  the 
mufcular  fibre,  and  is  found  in  no  other  part  of  the 
human  body  with  the  qualities  abovementioned.  But 
we  muff  give  a  more  particular  explication  of  its  phe¬ 
nomena. 

401.  It  is  natural  to  every  mufcle  to  fhorten  itfelf,  by 
drawing  the  extremities  towards  its  belly  or  middle. 
But  to  difcover  the  moving  power  of  a  mufcle  from  the 
fabric  which  we  have  defcribed,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to 
eonfider  the  appearances  obfervable  in  the  mufcular 
contraction.  Every  mufcle  then  becomes  fhorter  and 
broader  in  its  aCtion.  But  this  contraction  of  its  length 
is  various ;  in  fome  more,  in  others  lefs ;  and  is  very 
confiderable,  for  example,  in  fome  of  the  fphinCters,  in- 
fomuch  that  they  appear  to  be  contracted  more  than 
one  third  of  their  extent,  though  this  computation  be 
taken  from  an  erroneous  hypothefis. 

40?.  The 
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402.  The  inteftines  are  exceedingly  tenacious  of 
their  vis  infita,  as  they  continue  to  contract  themfelves 
long  after  they  are  taken  out  of  the  body,  and  even  af¬ 
ter  they  are  cold.  The  heart  is  even  more  tenacious 
than  thefe,  if  you  confider  all  things  ;  as  is  moft  evident 
in  a  young  chicken,  and  in  cold  animals.  Different 
mufcles  are  belt  excited  into  adion  by  different  ft i mu¬ 
ff  ;  as  the  bladder  by  urine, the  heart  by  the  blood,  and 
the  inteftines  by  air.  Though  the  nerves  are  removed, 
or  the  connedion  made  by  them  between  the  mufcles 
and  the  brain  cut  off,  the  mufcles  lofe  but  little  of  their 
irritable  nature.  It  appears  alfo  from  the  example  of 
polypi  and  other  infeds,  that  the  fame  irritable  difpofi- 
tion  extends  very  widely  through  the  animal  fibres. 
Thefe  creatures  have  neither  brain  nor  nerves,  yet  are 
exceedingly  impatient  of  ftimulus,  Laftly,  we  may  ga¬ 
ther  this  from  the  affinity  of  plants  ;  of  which  very  many 
flowers  and  leaves  open  or  contrad  according  to  the 
various  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  fome  even  very  quick¬ 
ly,  fo  that  they  are  nothing  inferior  in  this  refped  to 
animals.  Neither  does  this  depend  upon  weight,  at¬ 
traction,  or  elafficity,  feeing  it  is  feated  in  a  foft  fibre, 
and  vanifhes  when  the  fame  grows  hard. 

403.  But  that  the  caufe  of  motion  is  conveyed  thro® 
the  nerves  into  the  mufcles,  is  certain  from  the  experi¬ 
ments  before-mentioned  (367.  et  feq.)  For  the  nerve  a- 
lone  has  any  feeling ;  this  alone  carries  the  commands  of 
the  foul ;  and  of  thefe  commands  there  is  neither  intima¬ 
tion  nor  perception  in  that  part  whofe  nerve  is  either  tied 
or  cut,  or  which  has  no  nerve.  Moreover,  on  irritating 
the  nerve  or  fpinal  marrow,  even  in  a  dead  animal,  the 
mufcle  or  mufcles  which  have  nervous  branches  from 
thofe  parts  are  moft  vehemently  convulfed.  When  the 
nerve  of  any  mufcle  is  cut  or  tied,  or  the  bafis  of  the 
fpinal  marrow  compreffed,  or  that  part  of  the  brain 
from  whence  the  nerve  has  its  origin,  the  mufcle  be¬ 
comes  paralytic,  and  languifhes,  and  cannot  by  any  force 
be  recalled  into  adion  fimilar  to  the  vital  one.  But  if 
the  ligature  be  taken  off  from  the  nerve,  the  force 
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by  which  the  mufcle  is  put  into  action  is  again  reco¬ 
vered  by  it.  The  nerve  being  irritated  below  the 
place  where  it  is  cut,  the  mufcle  to  which  that  nerve 
goes  is  contradled.  This  appears  from  numerous  ex¬ 
periments,  efpecially  thofe  made  on  the  phrenic  and 
recurrent  nerves. 

404.  This  force  is  not  the  fame  with  the  vis  infita. 
The  former  comes  to  the  mufcle  from  without  ;  where¬ 
as  the  other  refides  condantly  in  the  mufcle  itfelf.  The 
nervous  power  ceafes  when  life  is  deftroyed ;  after  which 
the  other,  from  certain  experiments,  appears  to  remain  a 
long  time  :  it  is  alfo  fuppreffed  by  tying  a  ligature  upon 
the  nerve,  by  hurting  the  brain,  or  by  drinking  opium. 
The  vis  infita  fuffers  nothing  from  all  thefe  :  it  remains 
after  the  nerve  is  tied  ;  and  continues  in  the  inteflines 
though  taken  out  of  the  body,  and  cut  in  pieces :  it 
appears  with  great  flrength  in  fuch  animals  as  are  delli- 
tute  of  brain  :  that  part  of  the  body  is  moved  which  has 
no  feeling ;  and  the  parts  of  the  body  feel  which  are 
without  motion.  The  will  excites  and  removes  the  ner¬ 
vous  power,  but  has  no  power  over  the  vis  infita . 

405.  In  the  motion  of  the  mufcles,  whether  owing 
to  the  vis  infita  or  the  nervous  power,  the  fibres  are 
contracted  towards  the  middle  of  its  belly,  and  recede 

j  J 

from  one  another  outwards :  they  are  alfo  diverfified 
with  various  tranfverfe  wrinkles :  the  whole  mufcle  al¬ 
fo  becomes  fhorter,  and  draws  its  extremities  towards 
the  rpiddle ;  hence  it  draws  towards  each  other  thofe 
parts  with  which  it  was  connected,  in  the  reciprocal  ra¬ 
tio  of  their  flrength  :  the  mufcle  alfo  fwells  by  its  con¬ 
traction,  becoming  hard  at  the  fame  time,  and  as  it 
were  increafes  its  circumference  on  every  fide.  I  have 
never  obferved  it  to  turn  pale.  Whether  on  the  whole 
it  is  increafed  in  bulk,  or  acquires  more  in  breadth  than 
it  lofes  in  length,  is  difficult  to  be  known.  It  draws  af¬ 
ter  it  the  tendons,  which  are  obfequious  to  its  motions, 
though  of  themfelves  neither  moveable  nor  irritable. 
The  whole  mufcle  is  alfo  capable  of  being  moved  at 
once,  or  only  a  part  of  it :  if  one  extremity  is  fixed  to 
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an  immoveable  part,  that  only  is  moved  which  is  capable 
of  yielding. 

406.  It  it  be  demanded,  Whether  the  arteries  con¬ 
duce  any  thing  to  mufcular  motion  ?  and  whether  the 
palfy,  which  falls  upon  the  lower  limbs  after  a  ligature 
upon  the  aorta,  be  not  an  argument  thereof?  we  an- 
fwer,  Not  at  all,  further  than  as  they  conduce  to  the 
integrity  of  a  mufcle,  or  to  the  confervation  of  the  mu¬ 
tual  firuCtureand  habit  of  the  parts,  which  they  fupply 
with  vapour,  fat,  &c :  for  the  irritation  of  an  artery 
does  not  affeCt  or  convulfe  the  mufcle  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs  ;  nor  does  a  ligature  thereof  caufe  a  palfy,  unlefs 
after  a  confiderable  time,  when  the  mufcies  begin  to  be 
deftroyed  by  a  gangrene.  Moreover,  it  is  impracti¬ 
cable  to  explain  the  motion  of  peculiar  mufcies  from  a 
caufe  derived  with  an  equal  force  from  the  heart  to  all 
parts  of  the  body.  Lalt ly,  the  influence  of  the  will  is 
confined  to  the  nerves,  without  refiding  in  the  arteries 
or  other  folid  parts  of  the  body. 

407.  Rut  the  direCt  manner  by  which  the  nerves 
excite  motion  in  the  mufcies,  is  fo  obfcure,  that  we  may 
almolt  for  ever  defpair  of  its  difcovery.  And  firft,  con¬ 
cerning  the  vis  infita,  we  do  not  indeed  inquire ;  as  this 
feerns  to  be  a  more  brifk  attraction  of  the  elementary 
parts  of  the  fibre  by  which  they  mutually  approach  each 
other,  and  produce  as  it  were  little  knots  in  the  middle 
of  the  fibre.  A  Itimulus  excites  and  augments  this  at¬ 
tractive  force,  which  is  placed  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
moving  fibre.  The  other  explanations  are  hypothefes. 
As  to  nervous  veficles  fwelling  by  a  quicker  flux  of  the 
nervous  fpirits,  they  are  inconfiftent  with  anatomical 
truth,  which  demonftrates  the  leaft  vifible  fibres  to  be 
cylindrical,  and  in  no  part  veficular ;  and  likewife  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  celerity  with  which  mufcular  motion  is  per¬ 
formed,  and  with  the  bulk  of  a  mufcle  being  rather  di- 
minifhed  than  increafed  during  its  aCtion.  Again, 
the  inflation  of  rhomboidal  chains  in  the  fibres  is  e- 
qually  repugnant  to  the  celerity,  to  infpefrion,  and  to 
anatomy ;  they  would  alfo  occafion  an  im me nfe  walle 
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of  {Irength,  and  after  all  render  the  mufcle  but  little 
Ihorter.  The  nerves  want  that  irritable  nature  which 
is  obferved  in  the  mufcuiar  fibre.  Finally,  it  is  by  no 
means  demonftrable,  that  the  fibres,  from  fo  few  nerves, 
can  be  fo  numerous,  or  diftrihuted  in  fo  many  different 
tranfverfe  directions,  with  refpeCt  to  the  mufcuiar 
threads,  as  thofe  hypothefes  require  to  be  allowed.  A 
complication  of  the  nerves  round  the  extremities  or  fi¬ 
bres,  fo  as  to  contract  them  by  their  elafticity,  is  found¬ 
ed  upon  a  falfe  ftruCture  of  the  mufcuiar  fibre,  fuppo- 
ling  the  nerves  to  be  diftributed,  where  filaments  of  the 
cellular  fubftance  only  can  be  demonitrated.  More¬ 
over,  the  phenomena  of  animals  which,  having  neither 
brain  or  nerves,  are  yet  very  apt  for  motion,  apparent¬ 
ly  demon itrate  the  intrinfic  fabric  of  the  mufcles  to  be 
fufficient  for  their  motion,  without  other  affiftance  from 
the  nerves.  Other  explanations,  derived  from  fphe- 
rules  full  of  air  in  the  blood,  fuppofe  a  falfe  nature  of 
that  fluid;  namely,  a  repletion  of  it  with  elaflic  air,  of 
which  it  has  none,  (281.)  The  animal  fpirits  are  not 
of  the  nature  of  an  electric  torrent. 

408.  If  we  may  add  any  thing  to  thefe  phenomena, 
you  may  fuppofe  the  nervous  liquor  to  be  of  a  flimuiating 
nature,  by  which  means  it  forces  the  elementary  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  mufcuiar  fibre  to  approach  nearer  to  each 
other.  The  motive  caufe  which  occafions  the  influx  of 
the  animal  fpirits  into  the  mufcle  fo  as  to  excite  it  into 
aCtion,  feems  not  to  be  the  foul,  but  a  law  derived  im¬ 
mediately  from  God.  For  animals  newly  born,  or 
newly  transformed,  without  any  attempt,  or  exercife, 
know  how  to  execute  compound  motions  very  difficult¬ 
ly  to  be  defined  by  calculation.  But  the  foul  learns 
thofe  things  which  it  does,  very  flowly,  imperfeCtly, 
and  by  making  experiments.  That  mufcle  then  is  con¬ 
tracted  which  in  a  given  time  receives  more  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  fluid,  whether  that  be  occafioned  by  the  will,  or 
by  fome  irritating  caufe  arifing  in  the  brain,  or  applied 
to  the  nerve. 

409.  But,  tho’  you  may  conjecture  the  foul  to  be  the 
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caufe  of  the  nervous  motion,  you  cannot  do  the  fame 
with  regard  to  that  arifmg  from  the  vis  infita.  The 
heart  and  inteftines,  aifo  the  organs  of  generation,  are 
governed  by  a  vis  infita,  and  by  flimuli.  Thefe  powers 
do  not  arife  from  the  will;  nor  are  they  leffened,  or  ex¬ 
cited,  or  fuppreffed,  or  changed  by  the  fame.  No  cuf- 
tom  nor  art  can  make  thefe  organs  fubjeCt  to  the  will, 
which  have  their  motions  from  a  vis  infita :  nor  can  it 
be  brought  about,  that  they  fhould  obey  the  commands 
of  the  foul,  like  attendants  on  voluntary  motion.  It  is 
fo  certain  that  motion  is  produced  by  the  body  alone, 
that  we  cannot  even  fufpedt  any  motion  to  arife  from  a 
fpiritual  caufe,  befides  that  which  we  fee  is  occafioned 
by  the  will ;  and,  even  in  that  motion  which  is  occa- 
fioned  by  the  will,  a  hi mul us  will  occafion  the  greateft 
exertions  when  the  mind  is  very  unwilling. 

410.  There  feems  to  be  this  difference  between  the 
mufcles  obeying  the  will,  and  thofe  which  are  gover¬ 
ned  by  a  vis  infita ;  namely,  that  the  latter,  being  more 
irritable,  are  very  eafily  excited  into  motion  by  a  gentle 
ftimulus;  as  for  infiance,  the  heart  and  inteftines; 
which  organs  are  moft  manifeftly,  and  greatly,  and 
conftantly,  irritable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mufcles 
which  obey  the  will,  are  neither  endowed  with  fo  great 
nor  fo  durable  a  power  of  this  kind.  Hence,  they  ei¬ 
ther  ftand  in  need  of  the  power  of  the  will,  or  a  ftronger 
ftimulus ;  by  which,  indeed,  when  they  are  excited, 
even  thefe  are  animated  to  motion  againft  the  will. 
Thus  it  happens,  that,  in  apoplexies,  the  mufcles  which 
obey  the  will,  languifh,  and  become  paralytic,  as  being 
deftitute  of  all  influx  from  the  brain ;  while  the  vital 
mufcles,  having  no  occafion  for  the  operation  of  the 
brain,  continue  to  be  excited  into  contraction  by  their 
ftimuli ;  the  heart  by  the  blood,  and  the  inteftines 
by  the  air  and  aliments. 

411.  The  ftrength  of  this  aCtion  in  the  mufcles  is  ve¬ 
ry  confiderable  in  all  perfons,  but  more  efpecially  in 
thofe  who  are  phrenetic,  and  fome  who  are  called  ftrong 
men;  fince  frequently,  with  the  ufe  of  a  few  mufcles 
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only,  they  will  eafily  raife  a  weight  equal  to,  or  much 
greater  than,  that  of  the  whole  human  body  itfelf.  For 
even  in  one  who  is  in  his  fenfes,  very  flender  mufcles 
fuffice  to  elevate  200  or  300  pounds.  The  mufcles  of 
the  back  will  even  fuftain  2000.  Notwithstanding  this, 
we  fee,  that  much  the  greater  part  of  the  force  or 
power  exerted  by  a  mufcle  is  always  loft  without  pro¬ 
ducing  any  vifible  effect.  For  all  the  mufcles  are  in- 
ferted  nearer  the  point  or  centre  of  motion,  than  the 
weights  they  are  applied  to  ;  and  therefore  their  action 
Is  weaker,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  they  move  a  Shor¬ 
ter  part  of  the  lever,  than  that  to  which  the  weight  is 
applied.  Moreover,  in  mo  ft  of  the  bones,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  limbs,  the  mufcles  are  inferted  at  very  acute 
angles ;  whence  again  the  effed  which  a  mufcle  exerts 
in  a&ion,  is  proportionably  lefs  as  the  fine  of  the  angle 
Intercepted  betwixt  the  bone  and  the  mufcle  is  lefs  than 
the  whole  fine.  Again,  the  middle  part  of  all  mufcu- 
3ar  force  is  loft,  becaufe  it  may  be  reckoned  as  a  cord 
extended,  and  drawing  an  oppofite  weight  to  its  fixed 
point.  Again,  many  of  the  mufcles  are  Seated  in  the 
angle  of  two  bones,  from  one  of  which  arifing  they 
move  the  other ;  and  therefore,  that  bone  being  moved, 
they  are  bent,  and  of  courfe,  like  an  infle&sd  cord,  re¬ 
quire  a  new  force  to  extend  them.  Many  of  them  pafs 
over  certain  joints,  each  of  which  they  bend  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  'whereby  a  lefs  part  of  their  remaining  force  goes 
to  bend  the  joint  to  which  they  are  particularly  defti- 
lied.  The  flefhy  fibres  themfelves  of  the  mufcles  fre¬ 
quently  intercept  angles  with  the  tendon  in  which  they 
terminate ;  from  whence  a  great  part  of  their  force  is 
loft,  as  much  as  is  equal  to  the  difference  or  deviation 
betwixt  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  their  infertion  and  the 
whole  fine.  Finally,  the  mufcles  move  their  oppofed 
weights  with  the  greateft  velocity  and  expedition,  fo  as 
not  only  to  overcome  the  equilibrium,  but  likewife  to 
add  a  confiderable  celerity  to  the  weight. 

412.  All  thefe  Ioffes  of  power  being  computed,  make 
It  evident,  that  the  force  exerted  bv  mufcles  in  their 
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contraction,  is  exceeding  great  beyond  any  mechanical 
ratio  or  proportion  whatever;  fince  the  effect  is  fcarce 
Ar  of  the  whole  force  exerted  by  the  mufcle,  and  yet 
only  a  ftnall  number  of  thefe  mufcles,  weighing  but  a 
few  pounds,  are  able  not  only  to  raife  fome  thoufands 
of  pounds,  but  alfo  with  a  confiderable  celerity.  Nor 
is  this  to  be  reputed  any  defeCt  of  wifdom  in  the  Crea¬ 
tor.  For  all  thofe  Ioffes  of  power  were  neceffary  to¬ 
wards  a  juft  fymmetry  or  proportion  of  the  parts,  with 
the  various  motions  and  celerities  required  by  fhe  muf¬ 
cles  to  act  in  different  directions ;  all  which  have  no 
fliare  in  the  compofition  of  engines  mechanically.  But 
we  may,  however,  conclude  from  hence,  that  the  adtion 
of  the  nervous  or  animal  fluid  is  very  powerful,  fince, 
in  an  engine  fo  frnall,  it  can  exert  a  force  equal  to  fome 
thoul'and  pounds  for  a  confiderable  time,  or  even  for 
many  days  together ;  nor  does  this  feem  to  be  otherwife 
explainable,  than  by  the  incredible  celerity  by  which 
the  influx  of  .this  fluid  obeys  the  command  of  the  will. 
But  how,  or  from  whence,  it  acquires  fuch  a  velocity, 
is  not  in  our  power  to  fay  ;  it  is  fufficient,  that  we  know 
the  laws  of  its  motion  are  fuch,  that  a  given  adtion  of 
the  will  produces  a  new  and  determinate  celerity  in  the 
nervous  fluid  or  juice. 

413.  The  eafy  and  fudden  relaxations  of  mufcles  in 
their  motion  are  afiifted  by  the  actions  of  their  ant  ago- 
nift  mufcles.  Namely,  in  all  parts  of  the  body  every 
mufcle  is  counterpoifed  by  fome  weight,  elafticity,  an 
oppofite  mufcle,  or  a  humour  adting  againfl  the  cavity 
of  a  mufcle,  by  which  it  is  expelled.  This  caufe,  which 
is  a  vis  infita,  continually  operates  as  long  as  the  mufcle 
adts ;  and  fo  foon  as  the  additional  celerity  derived  from 
the  brain  abates,  it  reltores  the  limb  or  other  part  im¬ 
mediately  to  its  former  eafy  flate,  in  which  there  is  an 
equilibrium  betwixt  the  mufcle  and  its  oppoling  caufe. 
Whenever  the  antagoniit  power  is  removed  from  the 
mufcle,  there  are  none  of  them  but  muff  contract,  ex¬ 
tending  their  oppofites,  by  which  the  diftended  nerves 
excite  an  uneafy  fenfe,  and  caufe  a  (Longer  endeavour 
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towards  recovering  the  equilibrium.  Hence  one  of  the 
flexor  mufcles  being  cut  in  two,  the  ext en for  operates 
even  in  a  dead  body ;  and  the  reverfe. 

414.  But  there  are  other  means,  by  which  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  mufcles  are  rendered  more  fafe,  certain,  and 
eafy.  The  large  long  mufcles,  by  which  the  greater 
motions  of  flexure  are  performed,  being  included  in 
tendinous  capfuies  or  cafes,  drawn  and  tightened  by  o- 
ther  mufcles,  are  thus  fecured  and  (Lengthened  ;  for  fo 
the  mufcle  remains  preffed  againfl  the  bone,  in  a  (late 
of  contradlion,  all  the  time  that  the  limb  is  bent,  and 
avoids  a  coniiderable  lofs  of  its  power.  But  the  long 
tendons,  which  are  incurvated  or  extended  over  joints 
in  their  motion,  are  received  and  confined  by  peculiar 
bands,  which  retain  them  within  their  flippery  channels, 
and  keep  them  from  flipping  out  under  the  (kin  ;  which 
diflocatioii  of  the  tendon,  whenever  it  happens,  is  at¬ 
tended  with  a  cramp  of  the  mufcle,  fevere  pain^and  lofs 
of  motion.  The  fame  kind  of  guidance  or  direction  is 
received  by  fome  of  the  mufcles,  which  perforate  others 
in  their  courfe.  In  other  parts,  the  tendons  are  either 
carried  round  certain  eminences  of  the  bone,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  inferted  at  greater  angles  into  the 
bone  which  they  move;  or  elfe  they  are  inferted  into 
another  bone,  from  whence  a  different  tendon  defcends 
under  a  larger  angle  into  the  bone  to  be  moved.  In 
other  parts,  the  mufcles  which  are  derived  from  conve¬ 
nient  fituations,  have  their  tendons  carried  round  in  a 
contrary  direction  by  nature,  fo  that  they  pais  into  the 
part  to  be  moved  as  it  were  round  a  pully.  Nature  has 
likewiie  furrounded  the  mufcles  on  all  Tides  with  fat, 
which  is  fpread  alfo  betwixt  their  bundles  of  fibres  and 
the  fmall  fibres  themfelves  which  lie  contiguous  toge¬ 
ther  ;  which  fat,  being  preffed  out  by  the  turgefcence 
of  the  mufcles  and  fibres,  renders  them  foft,  flexible, 
flippery,  and  fit  for  motion. 

416.  Moreover,  the  power  and  addon  of  one  mufcle 
is  determined  by  the  co-operations  or  oppofitions  of  o- 
thers,  which  ferve  either  to  hold  firm  fome  part  from 
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whence  the  mufcle  arifes,  or  to  bend.it  together  with 
the  mufcle,  or  elfe  to  change  its  acdion  from  the  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  diagonal,  by  concurring  to  aflilt  its 
force  at  the  fame  time.  The  mufcles  alfo  affift  one  a- 
nother,  even  thofe  which  are  feparated  at  a  conlider- 
able  diilance,  the  firfl  keeping  the  bone  firm  which  is 
not  to  be  moved,  and  out  of  which  the  fecond  arife. 
Therefore,  the  action  of  no  one  mufcle  can  be  under- 
flood  from  confidering  it  alone ;  but  all  the  others  muff 
likewife  be  brought  into  the  confideration,  which  are 
either  inferted  into  the  mufcle  itfelf,  or  into  anv  of  the 
parts  to  which  the  faid  mufcle  adheres. 

417.  By  thefe  mufcles,  varioufly  confpiring  and  op» 
pofing  each  other,  are  performed  walking,  (landing, 
flexion,  extenfion,  deglutition,  and  all  the  other  ge- 
ftures  and  offices  of  the  feveral  parts  in  the  living  body. 
But  the  mufcles  have  likewife  fome  common  or  public 
actions,  by  which  they  are  of  ufe  to  the  whole  animal. 
They  haflert  the  return  of  the  venous  blood,  by  prefs- 
ing  it  out  from  the  veins  both  of  the  mufcles  them- 
felves  as  well  as  of  the  veins  which  lie  betwixt  them ; 
for  the  blood  in  thefe  veffels,  diflributed  betwixt  the 
turgid  bundles  of  a  contradled  mufcle,  is,  by  the  valves, 
determined  towards  the  heart  only :  they  likewife  re¬ 
turn  the  fat  to  the  blood  ;  and  fhake,  grind,  or  denfi- 
fy  the  arterial  blood,  and  return  it  quicker  to  the 
lungs.  Again,  in  the  liver,  mefentery,  womb,  &c. 
they  promote  the  courfe  of  the  contained  blood,  bile, 
and  other  juices,  fo  as  to  leffen  the  danger  of  their  dag- 
nation  :  they  ferve  ailb  to  increafe  the  ftrength  of  the 
ftomach,  by  adding  their  own  ftrength  to  it,  whereby 
digeftion  is  promoted;  infomuch  that  all  fedentary  and 
inactive  courfes  of  life  are  contrary  to  nature,  and  pave 
the  way  to  difeafes  from  a  ftagnation  of  the  humours, 
or  from  a  corruption  or  crudity  of  the  aliments.  The 
large  mufcles,  which  are  generally  placed  round  any 
of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  propel  the  blood  con- 
tained  in  that  cavity,  and  prefs  it  towards  the  heart. 
,But  by  too  much  exercife  or  action,  the  mufcles 
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themfelves  grow  hard  and  tendinous  on  all  Tides ;  render 
the  parts  upon  which  they  are  incumbent  cartilaginous, 
or  elfe  change  thofe  which  are  membranous  into  a 
bony  nature  ;  increafe  the  roughnefs,  protuberances, 
and  procefles,  of  the  bones  which  lie  next  to  them, 
and  excavate  their  flat  parts  ;  dilate  the  cells  feated  in 
the  diploe ;  and  bend  the  bones  towards  thefe  parts. 

418.  The  mufcle  which  the  ftimulus  has  ceafed  to 
irritate,  or  for  the  a&ion  of  which  the  mind  has  no  oc- 
cafion,  is  relaxed,  and  grows  foft  ;  its  wrinkles  are  fill¬ 
ed  up,  and  grow  plain  ;  its  fibres  are  rendered  longer, 
receding  from  the  middle  towards  the  fixed  extremi¬ 
ties  ;  and  its  fwelling  falls.  Whatever  is  the  caufe  of 
additional  contraction  is  then  taken  away  ;  but  that  re¬ 
mains  without  which  the  mufcle  never  is  as  long  as  it  is 
alive.  Nor  is  this  the  work  of  an  antagonift  mufcle, 
although  it  may  be  aflifled  by  it.  It  may  be  afked, 
What  becomes  of  the  fpirit  that  is  Tent  forth  from  the 
brain?  A  part  of  it  perhaps  exhales;  I  fufpedt  a  part  to 
adhere  to  the  fibre ;  and  that  thus  it  happens  that  the 
mufcles  grow  flrong  with  exercife,  and  their  brawny 
parts  become  thicker, 

C  Ii  A  P.  XIII. 

Of  the  Senfe  of  Touch, 

419.HPHE  other  office  of  the  brain  and  nerves  is 
JL  to  perceive  ;  that  is,  to  fuffer  a  change,  from 
the  actions  or  impreflions  of  external  bodies,  and  there¬ 
by  excite  other  correfponding  changes  or  reprefenta- 
tions  in  the  mind.  We  fhall,  therefore,  firfl  lead  our 
examination  to  each  of  the  fenfes  in  particular;  and 
then  confider  what  is  common  to  all  of  them,  with 
the  changes  which  follow  from  thence  in  the  common 
fenfory  and  in  the  mind. 

420.  The  fenfe  of  touch  is  underflood  in  a  twofold 
manner.  For,  by  this  term,  in  general,  we  call  a1! 

»  changes 
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changes  of  the  nerves,  arifing  from  heat,  cold,  rough- 
nefs,  fmoothnefs,  weight,  moifture,  drynefs,  or  other 
affections  of  external  bodies,  in  whatever  part  or  organ 
they  are  applied  to  caufe  a  change.  In  this  fenfe,  the 
touch  is  afcribed  to  almofl  all  parts  of  the  human  bo¬ 
dy,  to  Tome  more,  to  others  Ids  ;  as  in  different  places 
of  the  body  the  nerves  are  more  numerous  and  bare,  or 
covered  with  more  tender  membranes ;  and  thus  even 
pain,  pleafure,  hunger,  third,  anguifh,  itching,  and 
the  other  lenfations,  belong  to  the  fenfe  of  feeling. 

42  i .  But,  in  a  fomewhat  different  and  more  proper 
acceptation,  the  fenfe  of  touch  is  faid  to  be  the  change 
arifing  in  the  mind  from  external  bodies  applied  to  the 
{kin,  more  efpecially  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  For, 
by  the  fingers,  we  more  accurately  diflinguifh  the  tan¬ 
gible  qualities  of  things  than  by  other  parts  of  our  body. 

422.  Indeed,  this  fenfe  does  not  eafily  diflinguifh 
any  particles  by  the  fkin,  which  it  does  not  touch.  But 
fince  the  touch  is  more  peculiarly  afcribed  to  the  cuta¬ 
neous  papillae,  therefore  the  ftru&ure  of  the  fkin  is  to 
be  firft  defcribed.  That  part,  then,  which  is  called  the 
true  fkin ,  is  compofed  of  a  thick  cellular  net-work, 
whofe  fibres  and  plates  are  clofely  compared  and  in¬ 
terwove  together  in  an  intricate  manner,  which  renders 
it  porous,  and  capable  of  contracting  or  dilating  to  a 
furprifing  degree.  Its  ftrata,  when  expofed  to  the  air 
by  turning  up  the  epidermis,  become  more  clofely 
compacted  together  ;  the  fame  is  infenfibly  relaxed  to¬ 
wards  fat,  and  is  refolved  into  a  fofter  cellular  texture. 
It  is  more  tender  in  fome  places,  and  in  others  more 
hard.  Within  this  fubftance  run  many  fmall  arteries, 
which  come  from  the  fubcutaneous  ones,  which,  tho’ 
neither  large  nor  of  a  very  great  length,  are  yet  nu¬ 
merous  in  fome  parts  of  the  fkin,  which  look  red,  as 
in  the  cheeks ;  but  in  other  parts  they  are  fewer  in 
number.  The  veins  arife  in  great  numbers  from  the 
fubcutaneous  net-work,  and  the  nerves  likewife  in  the 
Ikin  are  very  numerous ;  but  they  vanifh  fo  fuddenly, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  the  ultimate  extremities 
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of  them.  Betwixt  the  ikin  and  mufcles  is  placed  the 
cellular  fabric,  into  which  the  ikin  is  infenfibly  refolved, 
in  mod  parts  repleniihed  with  fat,  the  little  eminences 
of  which  prefs  upon  the  frnall  hollows  of  the  ikin  ;  but 
in  fome,  as  the  penis,  red  part  of  the  lips,  &c.  it  is  de- 
fiitute  of  fat.  There  are  very  few  parts  in  the  body  of 
man  where  the  ikin  is  immediately  joined  to  the  mill" 
eular  fibres  without  any  feparation  by  fat  or  cellular 
fubdance  ;  for,  though  the  dartos  of  the  tefticle  has  no 
mufcular  fibres,  it  is  not  without  the  cellular  fubdance. 
There  are  fome  places,  indeed,  where  tendinous  fibres 
are  inferred  into  the  ikin ;  as  in  the  neck,  in  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  and  foies  of  the  feet. 

423.  Throughout  the  whole  furface  of  the  Ikin  in 
mod  parts  of  the  body,  but  with  fome  difficulty,  you 
will  find  it  to  have  a  rough  appearance  after  the  cuticle 
is  taken  off ;  but  in  the  human  body  thefe  are  fo  ob- 
tufe,  that,  unlefs  you  underhand  them  to  be  very  mi¬ 
nute  granulations,  they  are  raifed  hardly  any  vifible 
height  above  the  ikin.  But  in  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
there  are  larger  round  papilla  feated  in  cavities  of  the 
cuticle,  and  receiving  nerves  very  difficultly  feen ; 
namely,  a  little  mount  or  protuberance  formed  of  fmall 
veffels,  with  one  or  more  finall  nerves  wrapped  up  to¬ 
gether  in  the  cellular  fubdance.  Thefe,  in  the  lips 
and  glans  penis,  after  long  maceration,  appear  villous 
or  down-like;  and  are  feen  mod  evidently  of  all  in  the 
tongue,  from  the  fabric  of  which  we  conclude,  by  a- 
nalogy,  with  refpe<d  to  the  other  cutaneous  papillae. 

424.  Over  the  furface  of  the  (kin  is  placed  another 
covering,  which  is  not  fo  liable  to  be  injured  by  the 
air,  and  which  coheres  with  the  fubjacent  fkin  by  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  fmall  bloodlefs  veffels,  and  by  hairs  which 
pafs  through  its  fubdance.  The  outer  furface  of  this 
covering,  as  it  were  of  an  horny  fabric,  is  dry,  infen- 
fible,  and- not  fubjeft  to  putrefaction  ;  but,  being  dedi¬ 
cate  of  veffels  and  nerves,  it  appears  in  a  particular 
manner  wrinkled  and  fcaly,  and  is  joined  to  the  Ikin  by 
a  kind  of  net-work.  This  is  called  the  epidermis  or 
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cuticle ,  which  is  perforated  by  an  infinite  number  of 
pores,  fome  larger  for  the  fweat,  and  others  finaller 
for  the  perfpirable  vapours,  out  of  whole  duels,  ex¬ 
panded  and  cemented  by  the  interpolation  of  a  con- 
denied  glue,  the  fubftance  of  the  cuticle  is  probably 
compofed.  By  predate  or  burning,  the  cuticle  grows 
thicker,  by  the  addition  of  new  plates  or  feales,  form¬ 
ed  betwixt  the  ikin  and  thofe  which  lie  outermoA  ;  and 
this  is  called  a  callus .  But  even  naturally,  in  Blacks, 
the  cuticle  has  two  diAind  plates. 

425,  The  inner  furface  of  the  cuticle  is  more  foft 
and  like  a  pulp,  fome  what  like  an  half  fluid  or  a  con¬ 
creted  mucus  ;  whence,  by  macerating  fome  time  in. 
water,  it  feparates  from  the  former,  difficultly  in  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  but  eafily  in  the  Blacks,  where  it  is  truly  mem¬ 
branaceous,  folid,  and  feparable,  as  in  the  palate  of 
brutes.  This  furface  of  the  cuticle  lies  incumbent  on 
the  fldn  itfelf,  whofe  papillae,  in  thofe  parts  where  they  are 
to  be  found,  are  received  into  the  foft  cuticular  alveoli 
or  fockets.  This  is  commonly  called  rete Malpighi anum, 
although  it  he  certain  there  are  no  perforations  vifihle 
through  it,  like  thofe  of  a  fleve. 

426.  That  this  reticular  body  is  compofed  of  a  hu¬ 
mour,  tranfuding  from  the  furface  of  the  true  fkin, 
feems  very  probable.  As  to  the  fabric  of  the  cuticle 
itfelf,  it  is  obfeure  ;  for  fince  it  is  both  caft  off,  or  re¬ 
generated,  infenfible,  and  deflitute  of  veffels,  it  does 
not  feem  to  belong  to  the  organical  parts  of  the  body. 
Whether  is  it  the  outer  part  of  the  Malpighian  mucus 
(425.),  coagulated  and  condenfed  by  the  air  and  by 
prefiure  ;  after  being  perforated  with  a  number  of  ex¬ 
haling  and  inhaling  duds,  the  mouths  of  which  are 
cemented  together  by  the  interpofed  condenfed  glue  ? 
and  whether  or  not  are  we  perfuaded  to  this  opi¬ 
nion  by  the  mucous  expanfion  upon  the  membrane  of 
the  tympanum  ?  to  which  add,  the  di  Ablution  of  it 
in  water,  obferved  by  the  more  eminent  anatomiAs ; 
which  experiment  is  by  others  denied  in  the  cuticle  of 
Blacks. 
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427*  Moreover,  to  the  hiftory  of  the  fkin  belong 
the  fimple  glandules,  which  are  feated  in  very  many 
places  under  the  (kin  in  the  cellular  fabric  ;  from 
whence  perforating  the  fkin  by  their  excretory  duct, 
they  pour  out  a  foft  half  fluid  liniment.  Other  feba- 
ceous  glandules,  partly  fnnple  and  partly  compound, 
generate  a  dry  white  liniment,  of  an  harder  confidence 
in  the  face,  but  more  oily  in  the  groins  and  arm-pits, 
with  which  the  fkin  being  anointed,  fliines,  and  is  de¬ 
fended  both  from  the  air  and  outward  attrition.  They 
are  found  feated  in  all  parts  of  the  body  that  are  under 
a  neceflity  of  being  more  immediately  expofed  to  the 
air,  as  in  the  face,  where  there  are  a  great  number  of 
the  compound  fort;  or  wherever  the  fkin  is  liable  to 
any  great  attrition,  as  in  the  arm-pits,  nipples,  groins, 
glans  penis,  nymphae,  anus,  and  hams.  They  fre¬ 
quently  fend  out  hairs.  If  it  be  afked.  Whether  thele 
follicles  are  feated  in  all  parts  of  the  fkin  ?  we  anfwer. 
That,  although  anatomy  does  not  every  where  demon- 
ffrate  them,  yet  it  feems  probable  that  they  are  in  no 
part  abfent,  as  may  appear  from  the  fordes  collected 
about  the  whole  furface  of  the  body,  feemingly  of  the 
febaceous  kind.  But  there  is  another  fort  of  liniment 
or  oily  ointment  poured  out  upon  the  fkin  from  the  fat 
itfelf,  by  its  particular  pores,  without  the  intervention 
of  glands  (209.) ;  and  this  more  efpecially  where  the 
fkin  is  clothed  with  hair,  as  in  the  fcalp. 

428.  Again,  both  the  hair  and  nails  are  appendages 
to  the  fkin.  The  former  are  fcattered  over  almoft  the 
whole  furface  of  the  body,  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
foies  of  the  feet  excepted  ;  in  moil  parts  Ihort  and  foft ; 
but  longer  upon  the  head,  mouth,  cheeks,  and  chin, 
with  the  bread  in  men  ;  alfo,  upon  the  forepart  of  the 
limbs,  in  the  arm-pits,  groins,  and  pubes.  They  arife 
from  the  cellular  texture  lying  under  the  fkin,  originat¬ 
ing  from  a  little  bulb  which  is  membranous,  ftrong,  vaf- 
cular,  and  of  an  oval  fhape,  and  more  lax  towards  the 
cellular  texture,  (and  from  this  bafis  the  hairs  are  augt 
merited  by  veffcls);  in  which  little  bulb  another  bulb 
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lies  hid,  at  firft  roundifh,  but  afterwards  cylindrical, 
and  furrounded  with  blood.  In  that  fecond  bulb  lies 
the  hair,  laid  over  with  a  fat  humour.  The  hair, 
with  both  its  cylindrical  fheaths,  comes  to  the  cutaneous 
hole,  goes  out  through  the  fame  pafiage,  and  forces  the 
epidermis  into  a  fimilar  fheath ;  from  whence  the  in¬ 
corruptibility  of  the  hair :  and  then  the  cover  cannot  be 
feparated  farther  from  the  cortex ;  but  the  filaments, 
and  fpongy  and  cellular  matter,  are  continued  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  hair.  The  hairs  grow  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  cellular  fubftance  under  the  fkin ;  but,  by 
difeafe,  they  are  fometimes  formed  within  the  fat  of  o- 
ther  parts.  They  grow  continually  ;  and  are  renewed 
again,  after  being  cut,  by  a  protrufion  of  their  medul¬ 
lary  fubflance  from  the  fkin  outward,  under  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  cuticle.  When  the  hairs  are  deffitute  of  this 
medulla  in  old  people,  they  dry  up,  fplit,  and  fall  off. 
Their  colour  is  from  the  juice,  which  fills  the  internal 
cellular  texture.  They  feem  to  perfpire  through  their 
extremities,  and  poflibly  throughout  their  whole  fur- 
face  ;  as  we  may  conclude  from  the  conffant  force  of 
protrufion  in  their  medulla,  which,  in  the  plica  Poloni- 
ca,  wants  a  boundary  to  terminate  it.  To  which  add, 
the  luminous  flreaks  or  rays  that  come  out  from  the 
hairs  of  an  animal  electrified.  The  fubcutaneous  fat,  or 
oil,  feems  to  follow,  and  tranfude  through  the  medul¬ 
lary  traCt  and  pores  of  the  hairs. 

429.  The  nails  are  of  the  nature  and  fabric  of  the 
cuticle  ;  like  which  they  are  alfo  infenfible,  and  renew¬ 
able  after  being  cut  or  fallen  off.  They  are  found 
placed  upon  the  backs  of  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and 
toes,  which  they  fupport,  to  make  a  due  refinance  in 
the  apprehenfion  of  objeCts,  having  the  nervous  papil¬ 
lary  bodies,  that  ferve  the  organ  of  touch,  placed  under 
their  lower  furface.  They  arife  with  a  fquare  root,  in¬ 
termixed  with  the  periofteum,  a  little  before  the  laft 
joints,  from  betwixt  the  outer  and  inner  ftratum  of  the 
fkin  ;  and  paffing  on  foft,  go  out  by  a  lunar  cleft  in  the 
external  plate  of  the  fkin,  where  the  cuticle  returns 
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back,  and  is  partly  laid  over  the  outfide  of  the  nail,  to¬ 
gether  with  which  it  is  extended  forward  as  an  outer 
covering.  The  nail  itfelf  is  of  a  foft  tender  fabric  where 
it  firfl  arifes,  partly  covered  by  the  fkin ;  but,  by  age 
and  contact  with  the  air,  it  in  time  hardens  into  a  folid, 
horny,  and  eladic  body,  compofed  of  long  hair-like 
threads,  cemented  together  by  interpofed  glue,  and  di- 
ftinguifhable  from  each  other  by  intervening  fulci  or 
furrows,  by  which  one  may  be  able  to  fplit  them  into  a 
number  of  leffer  orders.  The  nail  thus  formed,  ex¬ 
tends  itfelf  to  the  extremity  of  the  finger ;  and  is,  in 
this  trad,  lined  all  along,  internally  within  its  concave 
furface,  by  an  expanfioo  of  the  true  fkin,  and  fubjacent 
periodeum  intermixed ;  the  filaments  of  which  arife 
firfl  fhort,  and  are  afterwards  continued  of  a  greater 
length,  till  they  become  longeft  of  all  at  the  extremity 
of  the  nail  to  which  they  cohere,  Thefe  are  mod  inti¬ 
mately  conneded  into  the  root  of  the  nail.  Over  the 
outer  furface  of  the  nail,  fome  part  of  the  fkin  is  again 
at  liberty,  and  lies  under  the  nail,  and  diflind  from  it, 
and  has  its  own  epidermis.  A  furrowed  net-work  is 
interpofed  betwixt  the  fkin  and  nail,  which  is  alfo  eafily 
feparable  and  foft,  for  the  protection  of  the  papillae  ^ 
from  thence  the  furrows  grow  gradually  harder,  fo  that 
at  lafl  they  can  fcarce  be  didinguifhed  from  the  naih 
The  tendons  do  not  reach  quite  fo  far  as  the  nail. 

430.  The  cellular  fubdance  is  without  fat,  except  in 
a  few  places  to  allow  a  neceffary  motion  to  the  fkin. 
Where  it  is  replenifhed  with  the  fat,  it  ferves  to  defend 
the  warmth  of  internal  parts  from  the  cold  air  ;  to  ren¬ 
der  the  fkin  moveable  upon  the  mufcles ;  to  fill  up  the 
cavities  betwixt  the  mufcles  themfelves ;  and  to  render 
the  whole  body  white  and  uniform.  The  fkin,  cuticle, 
and  its  Malpighian  mucus,  ferve  not  only  to  limit  the 
external  bounds  of  the  body  every  where ;  but  likewife, 
where  they  feem  to  be  perforated,  paffing  inward,  they 
degenerate  by  degrees.  For  the  cuticle  is  manifedly 
extended  into  the  anus,  urethra,  vagina,  cornea  of  the 
eye,  auditory  paffage,  mouth,  and  tongue  \  nor  is  it 
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wanting  even  in  the  ftomach  itfelf  and  inteftines;  al¬ 
though,  by  the  perpetual  warmth  and  moifture,  its  fa¬ 
bric  be  altered,  and  extended  or  relaxed  into  their  vil¬ 
lous  covering.  Thus  the  true  fkin  is  continued  into 
the  internal  fabric  of  the  palate,  tongue,  pharynx,  no- 
flrils,  vagina,  &c.  where  it  degenerates  always  into  a 
white,  thick,  pulpy,  commonly  called  nervous,  coat  of 
thofe  parts. 

431.  What  has  been  hitherto  advanced,  is  fufficient 
to  enable  us  to  underftand  the  nature  of  touch.  The 
papillae,  feated  in  the  larger  winding  ridges  at  the  ends 
of  the  fingers,  regularly  difpofed  in  fpiral  folds,  are,  by 
the  attention  of  the  mind,  a  little  railed  or  erefted ;  as 
appears  from  frights  or  fhiverings ;  as  we  fee  in  the 
nipples  of  women,  in  the  handling  of  tangible  objects, 
and  by  light  friction ;  whereby,  receiving  the  impreffion 
of  the  object  into  their  nervous  fabric,  it  is  thence  con¬ 
veyed,  by  the  trunks  of  the  nerves,  to  the  brain.  This 
is  what  we  call  the  touchy  whereby  we  become  fenfible 
chiefly  of  the  roughnefs  of  objects ;  in  which  fome  per® 
fons  have  fo  {harp  a  fenfation,  that  they  have  been 
known  to  diftinguifh  colours  by  touching  the  furface 
only.  By  this  fenfation  we  perceive  heat,  when  it  ex¬ 
ceeds  in  bodies  the  heat  of  our  fingers ;  and  weight 
likewife,  when  it  preffes  more  than  is  ufuab  Humidity 
we  judge  of  by  the  prefence  of  water ;  foftnefs,  by  a 
yielding  of  the  object;  hardnefs,  from  a  yielding  of  the 
finger ;  figure,  from  the  limits  or  rough  circumfcribed 
furface ;  diftance,  from  a  rude  calculation  or  eflimate 
made  by  experience,  to  which  the  length  of  the  arm 
ferves  as  a  meafure :  fo  the  touch  ferves  to  correct  the 
miflakes  of  our  other  fenfcs ;  but  yet  it  fometimes  errs 
itfelf,  and  then  the  other  fenfes  fhew  themfelves  to  be 
true  guides  to  the  animal  without  that  of  touch. 

432.  The  mucous  body  of  Malpighius  moderates  the 
action  of  the  ta&ile  object,  and  preferves  the  fofmefe 
and  found  ftate  of  the  papilla?.  The  cuticle  excludes 
the  air  from  withering  and  deflroying  the  fkin ;  quali¬ 
fies  the  impreffions  of  bodies,  fo  that  they  may  be  only 
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Sufficient  to  affedt  the  touch,  without  caufing  pain  :  and, 
therefore,  when  it  is  become  too  thick  by  ufe,  the  fenfe 
of  feeling  is  either  loft  or  leffened  ;  but  if  it  be  too  thin 
and  foft,  the  touch  becomes  painful.  The  hairs  ferve 
to  defend  the  cuticle  from  abrafion  ;  to  preferve  and  in- 
creafe  the  heat ;  to  cover  and  conceal  fome  parts,  and 
render  the  membranes  of  others  irritable,  which  nature 
required  to  be  guarded  from  the  entrance  of  infedts ; 
and  perhaps  they  may  ferve  to  exhale  fome  ufelefs  va¬ 
pours,  or  afford  a  paffage  to  the  exhaling  oil.  The 
nails  ferve  to  guard  the  touch,  that  the  papillae  and  ends 
of  the  lingers  may  not  be  bent  back  by  the  refiftance 
of  tangible  objedts :  at  the  fame  time  they  increafe  the 
power  of  apprehenfion,  and  affift  in  the  handling  mi¬ 
nute  objedts.  In  brute  animals,  they  generally  ferve  as 
weapons  of  offence  ;  and  might  be  of  the  fame  ufe  to 
man,  if  they  were  not  cut  off. 

433.  But  thefe  are  not  all  the  ufes  of  the  Ikin. 
For .  one  moft  important  office  of  that  covering  is 
to  exhale  from  the  body  a  large  quantity  of  humours 
and  other  matters  to  be  carried  off  by  the  air.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  whole  furface  of  the  Ikin  fweats  out  a 
vapour  by  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  arteries,  either 
coiled  up  into  papillae,  or  fpread  on  the  ikin  itfelf,  which 
pafs  out,  and  exhale  through  correfponding  pores  of 
the  cuticle  ;  although  the  courfe  or  dirediion  of  the 
veffels  which  pour  out  this  vapour  be  changed  in  paffing 
from  the  fkin  to  the  cuticle.  Thefe  exhaling  veffels  or 
arteries  are  eafily  demon ftrated  by  an  injedtion  of  wa¬ 
ter  or  fith-glue  into  the  arteries  ;  for  then  they  fweat 
out  from  all  parts  of  the  fkin  an  infinite  number  of  fmall 
drops,  which  being  transfufed  under  the  cuticle,  ren¬ 
dered  impervious  by  death,  raife  it  up  into  a  blifter. 

434.  In  a  living  perfon,  this  exhalation  is  many  ways 
demonftrable.  A  clean  looking-glafs,  placed  againft 
the  warm  and  naked  fkin,  is  quickly  obfcured  by  the 
moift  vapour.  In  fubterraneous  caverns,  where  the 
air  is  more  denfe,  it  more  plainly  goes  off  into  the  air, 
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from  the  whole  furface  of  the  body,  in  the  form  of  a 
vifible  and  thick  cloud. 

435.  Whenever  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  increa- 
fed,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  {kin  is  hot  and  relaxed, 
the  fmail  cutaneous  pores,  inflead  of  an  invifible  va¬ 
pour,  difcharge  fweat ,  confiding  of  minute,  but  vifible 
drops,  which  run  together  into  larger  drops  by  joining 
with  others  of  the  fame  kind.  But  thofe  parts  chiefly 
are  fubjeft  to  fweat  which  are  hotted  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
where  the  fubcutaneous  arteries  are  larged,  and  have 
a  greater  action  from  their  refidance,  as  in  the  head, 
bread,  and  foldings  of  the  fkin.  The  experiment  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  (433.),  together  with  the  fimplicity  of 
nature  herfelf,  joining  with  the  vifible  thicknefs  or 
cloudinefs  of  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhalation 
(434.),  fufficiently  perfuades  us,  that  the  perfpirable 
matter  and  fweat  are  difcharged  through  one  and  the 
fame  kind  of  veffels,  and  differ  only  by  the  quantity  and 
celerity  of  the  matter.  But  together  with  the  fweat  is 
intermixed  the  humour  of  the  febaceous  glands  (427.) 
and  the  fubcutaneous  oil,  which  being  more  plentifully 
fecreted,  and  diluted  with  the  arterial  juice,  flows  out 
of  an  oily  and  yellow  confidence,  and  chiefly  gives 
that  fmell  and  colour  to  the  fweat  for  which  it  is  remark¬ 
able.  Hence  we  find  it  more  fetid  in  the  arm-pits, 
groins,  and  other  parts,  where  thofe  glandules  are  mod: 
numerous  or  abundant.  Both  blood  and  fmail  fand 
have  been  known  to  proceed  from  the  fkin  along  with 
the  fweat. 

436.  Concerning  the  nature  of  perforation ,  we  are 
to  inquire  by  experiments,  and  by  analogy  with  the 
pulmonary  exhalation,  which  more  frequently  and  a- 
bundantly  perfpires  a  vaporous  cloud  of  the  fame  kind, 
more  efpecially  vifible  in  a  cold  air.  That  what  flies 
off  from  the  body  in  this  exhalation  is  chiefly  water, 
appears  from  experiments,  by  which  the  breath,  being 
condenfed  in  large  veffels,  forms  into  watery  drops. 
Agreeable  with  this,  we  find  the  obfcuring  vapour 
condenfed  by  a  looking-glafs  to  be  extremely  fubtle,  fo 
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as  wholly  to  fly  off  again  from  it ;  and  the  fame  is  con- 
firmed  by  the  obftru&ed  matter  of  perfpiration  palTing 
oft'  by  urine,  or  frequently  changing  into  a  diarrhoea  ; 
and  from  the  eafy  paffage  of  warm  liquors  in  the  form 
of  perfpiration  by  a  hot  air,  or  elfe  by  the  urinary  paf- 
fages  in  a  cold  air.  The  water  of  thefe  vapours  is 
chiefly  from  what  we  drink,  but  is  in  part  fupplied 
from  the  inhalation  of  the  fldn.  Frequently,  even  the 
particular  fmell  of  the  aliments  may  be  plainly  percei¬ 
ved  in  the  perfpiration ;  and  there  is  alfo  an  admixture 
of  the  electrical  matter  in  every  perfon,  but  in  fome 
it  is  more  evidently  lucid. 

437.  But  that  there  are,  befides  water,  fome  volatile 
particles  intermixed  of  an  alkaline  nature,  is  evident, 
as  well  from  the  nature  of  our  blood,  as  the  confider- 
able  mifchiefs  which  follow  from  a  retained  perfpira¬ 
tion.  This  volatile  alkaline  matter  arifes  from  the 
finer  particles  of  the  blood,  attenuated  by  perpetual 
heat  and  triture,  and  changed  into  an  acrimonious  na¬ 
ture.  Thefe  afford  the  fcent  which  is  clofely  followed 
by  dogs,  who  would  not  know  their  mafters  unlefs  fome- 
thing  of  a  particular  nature  perfpired  from  each  perfon. 

438.  The  quantity  of  our  perfpiring  moifture  is  ve¬ 
ry  large,  whether  we  confider  the  extent  of  the  organ 
by  which  it  is  feparated,  the  abundance  of  vapours  de¬ 
rived  from  the  lungs  only  ;  or  barely  take  a  review  of 
the  experiments  made  by  SanCtorius,  in  which  five 
pounds  out  of  eight,  but  by  other  experiments  in  a  colder 
country  from  fifty-fix  to  thirty  ounces,  of  the  food  and 
drink  taken  into  the  body  in  a  natural  day,  were  found  to 
fly  off  by  perfpiration  only,  exclufive  of  any  of  the  vi- 
fible  difcharges,  and  without  making  any  addition  to  the 
weight  of  the  body ;  but  from  this  weight  you  tnuft  de¬ 
duce  that  of  the  faliva,  mucus  of  the  nofe,  and  fweat. 
But  the  cutaneous  exhalation  is  even  much  larger  than 
this ;  fince  it  is  not  only  throws  off  inch  a  quantity  of  the 
indigefted  food  and  drink,  but  likewife  what  is  added  to 
the  blood  by  the  way  of  inhalation  (442.),  which  enter¬ 
ing,  often  in  a  very  confiderable  quantity,  is  thus  again 
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expelled.  But  different  difpofitions  of  the  air,f  and  of 
the  human  body,  caufe  great  variations  in  thofe  mat¬ 
ters.  In  warm  countries,  in  the  fummer-months,  and 
in  young  exercifed  perfons,  more  goes  off  by  tranfpi- 
ration  from  the  body,  and  lefs  by  the  urine.  But  in 
cold  climates,  during  the  temperate  or  winter  feafons, 
in  aged  or  inactive  perfons,  more  goes  off  by  the  urine 
than  by  the  infenfible  dil'charge.  But  in  temperate 
countries,  making  a  computation  throughout  the  whole 
year,  fomething  more  is  perfpired  than  what  paffes  off 
by  urine  ;  and  joining  together  all  the  experiments 
made  in  different  countries,  both  excretions  are  almoft 
alike.  The  difference  of  time  after  feeding  does  alfo 
in  feme  meafure  vary  the  quantity  tranfpired  ;  but  in 
general  it  is  mo  ft  copious  at  that  time  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  digefted  nourifhment  is  conveyed  into  the 
blood,  and  therewith  attenuated  fo  as  to  be  fit  for  ex¬ 
halation.  It  is  naturally  diminiftied  in  fieep,  even  in 
the  warmer  climates ;  but  it  is  increafed  by  the  heat  of 
bed-cloaths. 

439.  In  general,  a  plentiful  and  uniform  perfpir ac¬ 
tion,  with  ftrength  of  body,  are  good  figns  of  health  ; 
for  whenever  it  abounds  from  too  great  weaknefs,  it  is 
obferved  to  do  more  mifehief  than  none  at  all,  if  the 
writings  on  that  head  are  fufficiently  to  be  depended 
on.  It  is  thus  a  fign  of  health,  becaufe  it  denotes  a 
free  pervious  difpofition  of  the  veffels  difperfed  through¬ 
out  the  whole  body,  together  with  a  complete  digeftion 
of  the  nourifhment,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  per¬ 
fectly  attenuated  into  a  vapour.  When  it  is  diminifh- 
ed,  it  indicates  either  a  conftriCtion  of  the  fkin,  a 
weaknefs  of  the  heart,  or  an  imperfeCt  digeftion  of  the 
aliments.  Perhaps  in  too  great  a  perfpiration  the 
nervous  fpirits  themfelves  are  evaporated.  This  difi 
charge  is,  by  moderate  exercife,  increafed  to  fix  times 
that  of  an  idle  perfon,  even  to  an  half  or  whole  pound 
in  an  hour,  aided  by  ftrong  and  open  veffels,  by  warm, 
watery,  and  vinous  drinks,  with  animal  food  of  an  eafy 
digeftion,  and  a  heavy,  temperate,  or  moderately  warm 
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air,  aflifted  with  joyful  affections  of  the  mind.  The 
contrary  of  thefe  either  leffen  or  fupprefs  the  perfpira- 
tion  ;  as  thick  (kin,  a  moift  air,  or  a  cold  and  dry  one, 
with  reft,  more  frequent  bathing  than  ufual,  or  from 
a  diarrhoea  fuddenly  arifing,  and  laflly  from  a  nervous 
concuffion  from  a  difagreeable  affe&ion  of  the  mind. 
However,  the  continuance  of  life  does  not  depend  on 
afcrupulous  exa&nefs  in  the  quantity  of  this  difcharge, 
which  is  fo  eafily  increafed  or  diminifhed  by  flight 
caufes ;  which  is  fhut  up  by  paints  in  many  Indian  na¬ 
tions,  and  is  inconfiderable  in  many  animals  without 
any  fenfible  injury.  When  it  is  fuppreffed,  it  does  a 
prodigious  deal  of  mifchief  in  fevers  of  a  bad  kind  ; 
it  hurts  chiefly  by  its  putrefcent  qualities,  wTich  are  re¬ 
tained  by  fuppreffed  perfpiration. 

440.  The  fweat  is  evidently  of  a  faline  nature ;  as 
appears  both  from  the  tafle,  and  from  the  minute  cry- 
ftals  which  fhoot  upon  the  cloaths  of  fuch  as  work  in 
glafs-houfes ;  as  well  as  by  diflillation,  which  fhows  the 
fweat  to  be  of  an  alkaline  nature.  Hence  it  is,  that  by 
this  difcharge  the  moft  malignant  matter  of  many  dif- 
eafes  is  thrown  off  from  the  body.  But,  in  reality, 
fweat  is  always  a  preternatural  or  morbid  difcharge, 
from  which  a  perfon  ought  always  to  be  free ;  unlefs 
by  violent  exercife,  or  other  accidents,  his  conflitution 
is  for  a  fhort  time  thrown  into  a  difeafed  ftate.  Nor  is 
it  unfrequent  for  fweats  to  do  confiderable  mifchief  in 
acute  difeafes ;  by  wafting  the  watery  parts,  and  thick¬ 
ening  the  reft  of  the  blood,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
renders  the  falts  more  acrimonious.  By  a  too  violent 
motion  of  the  blood,  the  fweat  is  rendered  extremely 
fetid  p  and  is  fometimes  even  red,  or  mixed  with  blood 
itfelf:  being  electrized,  it  fometimes  is  lucid. 

44  r.  The  ufes  of  perfpiration  are,  to  free  the  blood 
from  its  redundant  water,  and  throw  out  thofe  par¬ 
ticles  which,  by  repeated  circulations,  have  become 
alkaline  or  otherwife  acrimonious  ;  and  pofhbly  to  ex¬ 
hale  therewith  an  extremely  volatile  oil,  prepared  from 
the  fame  blood.  The  fame  perfpiration  likewife  quali- 
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fies  and  foftens  the  cuticle,  which  is  a  neceffary  medi¬ 
um  extended  before  the  tender  fenfible  papillas. 

442.  But  the  fame  (kin  that  makes  this  exhalation 
into  the  air,  is  likewife  full  of  fmall  veffels,  which  in¬ 
hale  or  abforb  thin  vapours  from  the  air,  either  perpe¬ 
tually,  or  at  lead:  when  it  is  not  very  cold  ;  more  efpe- 
dally  when  the  air  is  damp,  the  body  unexercifed,  the 
mind  oppreffed  with  grief,  or  both  under  conditions 
contrary  to  thofe  which  increafe  perfpiration  before- 
mentioned  (438.)  Thefe  veins  are  demonftrated  by 
anatomical  injections,  which,  if  thin  or  watery,  fweat 
through  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  through  the  ar¬ 
teries,  if  it  was  watery  and  thin :  moreover,  the  ma- 
nifeft  operation  of  medicines  in  the  blood,  which  were 
exhaled  into  the  air,  or  applied  to  the  (kin,  prove  the 
fame  ;  fuch  as  tile  vapours  of  mercury,  turpentine,  faf- 
fron,  Bath-waters,  mercurial  plafters,  tobacco,  colo- 
quintida,  opium,  cantharides,  arfenic,  with  the  fatal  ef¬ 
fects  of  contagious  or  other  poifons  entering  through 
the  fkin  ;  as  in  the  venereal  infeCtion :  to  which  add, 
the  living  of  animals  aimoft  without  drink  in  hot  iflands, 
which  abound  with  moift  vapours ;  from  which,  how¬ 
ever,  they  fweat  and  pifs  plentifully  enough.  Laftly, 
fome  extraordinary  morbid  cafes  have  demonftrated 
this,  in  which  a  much  greater  quantity  of  urine  has 
been  difcharged  than  the  quantity  of  drink  taken  in ; 
in  which  you  may  believe  that  the  mod  open  paffages 
ferved  for  inhalation  ;  that  new  ones  were  generated,  is 
not  credible.  The  proportion  of  this  inhalation  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  affign ;  but  that  it  is  very  great  in  plants,  more 
efpecially  in  the  night-time,  appears  evidently  from  cer¬ 
tain  experiments. 

443.  Thefe  cutaneous  veffels,  both  exhaling  and  in¬ 
haling,  are  capable  of  contraction  and  relaxation  by 
the  power  of  the  nerves.  The  truth  of  this  appears 
from  the  effeCts  of  paffions  of  the  mind  ;  which,  if  joy¬ 
ful,  increafe  the  circulation,  and  relax  the  exhaling 
veffels,  fo  as  to  yield  eafier  to  the  impulfe  of  the  blood  ; 
from  whence,  with  a  ffiortening  of  the  nerves,  there 
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follows  a  rednefs,  moifture,  and  turgefcence  of  the 
fkin.  Thofe  paffions,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  for- 
rowful,  and  retard  the  circulation,  contract  the  exha¬ 
ling  veifels ;  as  appears  from  the  drynefs  and  corruga¬ 
tion  of  the  fkin,  like  a  goofe-Jhin ,  after  frights ;  and  from 
a  diarrhoea  caufed  by  fear.  But  the  fame  affections 
feem  to  open  and  increafe  the  power  of  the  inhaling 
veffels,  whence  the  variolous  or  peftilential  contagions 
are  eafily  contracted  by  fear. 


C  H  A  P.  XIV. 

Of  the  Taste. 

444.  'TT1  ROM  the  fenfe  of  touch,  and  its  organ,  there 
A  is  but  a  fmail  difference  or  tranfition  to  that 
of  the  tafte  ;  which  appears  by  certain  experiments  to 
be  feated  in  the  tongue  chiefly  ;  for  even  fugar  applied 
to  any  other  part  of  the  mouth,  excites  fcarce  the  leafl 
fenfe  of  tafte  in  the  mind :  neither  will  any  other  fapid 
body,  unlefs  it  contains  fomething  vehemently  penetra¬ 
ting  ;  in  which  cafe  the  palate,  root  of  the  tongue,  u- 
vula,  and  likewife  the  cefophagus,  are  affected  with  the 
tafte.  That  fenfation  which  is  fometimes  excited  in  the 
ftomach,  cefophagus,  and  fauces,  by  the  regurgitation 
of  the  aliments,  feems  alfo  to  belong  to  the  tongue,  to 
which  the  fapid  vapours  are  fent  back,  uncommonly 
acrid  and  penetrating:  and  even  that  fenfe  which  is 
fometimes  occaftoned  in  the  ftomach,  cefophagus,  and 
fauces,  from  a  riling  of  the  aliments,  feems  alfo  to  be 
owing  to  the  tongue,  to  which  the  taftable  vapours  are 
conveyed. 

445.  Only  the  tipper  and  lateral  edges  of  the  tongue 
are  fitted  to  exercife  the  fenfe  of  tafte.  But  by  the 
tongue  we  underftand  a  mufcular  body,  broad  and  fal¬ 
cated  in  man,  and  lodged  in  the  mouth,  whofe  pofte- 
rior  and  lower  parts  are  varioufly  connected  to  the  ad-“ 
jacent  bones  and  cartilages,  while  it  remains  moveable 
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in  its  anterior  and  upper  part.  In  thofe  portions  of  the 
tongue,  which  make  the  organ  of  t&fte,  the  fkin  grows 
to  the  adjacent  mufcular  fibres,  being  continued  from 
the  fkin  of  the  face  and  mouth ;  only  here  it  is  always 
fort  and  pulp-like,  from  the  perpetual  warmth  and 
moifiure.  From  this  fkin  arife  innumerable  nervous 
papilla,  of  a  more  confiderable  bulk  here  than  in  other 
parts.  Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  kinds  :  the  firfi  of 
them  are  difpofed  in  a  rank  on  the  back  part  of  the 
tongue,  on  each  fide  of  the  foramen  csecum.  Thefe, 
furrounding  that  opening  like  a  circle,  are  for  the  rnofl 
part  like  an  inverted  cone,  having  a  deep  fin  us  in  their 
middle ;  but  are  otherwife  hard,  and  but  indifferently 
difpofed  for  taking,  although  you  can  eafily  trace  the 
nerves  to  them.  There  are  fome  other  papillm  of  the 
fame  kind  found  Scattered  before  thefe  upon  the  back 
of  the  tongue. 

4 46.  Thefe  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  papillae  like 
mufhrooms,  lefs  and  flenderer  than  the  former,  of  a 
very  cylindric  and  fomewhat  oval  figure,  placed  at 
fome  fmall  difiance  from  each  other,  upon  the  upper 
furface  of  the  tongue,  where  they  grow  (harper  point¬ 
ed  as  they  lie  more  forwards,  and  are  molt  numerous 
on  the  fides  of  the  tongue.  The  third  fort  of  papillm 
are  of  a  conical  figure,  which  abound  inoft  in  number 
among  the  former,  and  are  lpread  largely  over  the 
tongue.  Thefe  have  their  apices  fomewhat  inclined  and 
fluctuating  before,  towards  the  tip  of  the  tongue  ;  thefe 
are  likewife  mofi  numerous  in  the  fides  of  the  tongue, 
though  there  are  fome  alfo  behind  the  blind  foramen. 
They  are  highly  fenfihle,  and  make  the  true  organ  of 
tafie  :  other  papillae  lie  between,  which  are  partly  coni¬ 
cal,  and  partly  fhaped  like  threads ;  and  fome  of  the  co¬ 
nical  ones  are  greater,  and  the  others  grow  always  lefs 
and  lefs. 

447.  Thefe  papillae  have  doubtlefs  fmall  nerves  de¬ 
tached  into  them,  befides  numerous  vefiels,  although 
they  are  difficult  to  trace ;  for  we  obferve,  that  larger 
perves  go  to  the  tongue,  than  almofi  in  any  infiance 
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which  we  have  in  other  parts.  For  befides  the  nerve 
of  the  eighth  pair,  which,  being  one  of  the  principal  of 
the  three  branches,  deeply  enters  the  bafis  of  the  tongue, 
covered  by  the  cerato-gloffus,  near  the  os  hyoides, 
there  is  alfo  a  confiderable  nerve  that  goes  to  the 
tongue  and  its  mufcles,  from  the  ninth  pair ;  which  ha¬ 
ving  inofculated  with  the  firft  nerve  of  the  neck,  and 
with  the  large  cervical  ganglion,  it  fends  a  branch 
downward,  and  frequently  joins  the  eighth  pair;  but 
conflantly  communicates  with  the  fecond  and  third  of 
the  neck,  from  whence  its  branches  afcend  to  the  muf¬ 
cles  arifing  from  the  fternum,  and  frequently  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  phrenic  nerve;  after  which,  the  relt  of 
its  trunk  goes  to  the  tongue.  This  communicates,  by 
many  branches,  with  the  fifth  pair  in  the  cerato-glof¬ 
fus,  and  is  more  efpecially  fpent  in  the  genio-gloffus. 
Laftly,  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  having  fent  up 
or  received  the  cord  of  the  tympanum,  and  given  other 
branches  to  the  internal  pterygoides,  with  the  maxil¬ 
lary  and  fublingual  glands,  pafies  with  its  principal 
trunk  behind  the  cerato-gloffus,  where  it  joins  the  ninth 
pair,  and  enters  the  tongue  deeply,  in  company  with 
the  artery ;  together  with  which  it  is  extended  to  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  where  it  becomes  cutaneous.  To 
this  nerve,  therefore,  if  there  be  any  prerogative  or 
preference,  the  fenfe  of  tafle  is  to  be  more  efpecially  af- 
fcribed,  which  is  confirmed  from  obfervations  on  fome 
difeafes.  Laftly,  the  nipples  or  papillae  of  the  tongue 
are  of  a  hard  texture,  each  papilla  having  its  pulpy  fa¬ 
bric  made  up  by  a  number  of  fmall  nerves,  arteries,  and 
veins,  conjoined  or  wound  up  together  by  a  firm  cel¬ 
lular  fubftance  into  a  button,  or  protuberance,  of 
which  many  are  required  to  make  up  one  large  papilla. 

The  arterial  and  venous  down  which  runs  be¬ 
tween  the  papillae  are  for  the  purpofes  of  exhalation  ; 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  tafte,  farther  than  that 
they  feparate  from  the  blood  a  liquor  fit  for  diffolving 
falts,  and  keeping  moift  the  papillae  proper  for  tafte : 
this  liquor  they  pour  cut  on  the  back  of  the  tongue. 
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On  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  tongue  are  feated 
many  Ample,  round,  muciferous  glands,  having  one  or 
more  open  outlets,  which  are  completed  by  an  hemi- 
fpherical  membrane,  and  the  flelhy  part  of  the  tongue. 
Some  of  thefe  open  into  the  obfcure,  blind,  and  uncer¬ 
tain  figured  hollow,  which  is  placed  in  the  middle  be¬ 
tween  the  largefl  papillae  (445-)?  an^  commonly  con¬ 
tains  fome  of  them. 

449.  Over  the  papillae  of  the  human  tongue  is  fpread 
only  a  Angle  mucous  and  femipellucid  covering,  which 
ftridly  adheres  to  them,  and  ferves  them  as  a  cuticle. 
But,  in  brute  animals,  a  perforated  mucous  network 
receives  the  papillae,  which  are  in  a  manner  wrapped 
up  in  cafes  or  capfules  of  this  mucous  body  covered 
with  the  cuticle. 

450.  Under  thofe  papillae  are  fpread  the  mufcles 
which  make  the  fleftiy  body  of  the  tongue;  which  are  very 
numerous,  and  hardly  extricable  in  the  human  tongue: 
in  the  lower  part,  it  is  in  a  great  meafure  made  up  of 
the  genio-gloffus  mufcle  extended  outwards  from  the 
meeting  of  the  chin,  and  diftributed  like  rays  into  the 
fubltance  of  the  tongue.  The  upper  and  lateral  parts 
are  compofed  of  the  ftylo-gloflus,  whofe  Abres  run  to 
the  tip  of  the  tongue ;  which  in  its  middle  part,  betwixt 
the  former  mufcles,  is  compofed  of  one  proper  to  itfelf, 
called  lingualis ;  which  ariAng  from  before  the  pharynx 
and  origin  of  the  ftylo-gloflus,  only  lower,  goes  out 
forward,  and,  terminating  betwixt  the  faid  genio-glof¬ 
fus  and  ftylo-gloflus,  makes  up  a  very  conflderable 
part  of  the  tongue.  The  back  part  of  the  tongue 
is  made  up  of  the  Abres  of  the  cerato-gloffus,  which 
afcend  upward  and  backward ;  which  ends  between 
the  ftylo-gloflus  and  lingualis,  being  included  between 
them:  and  to  this  is  joined  the  chondro-gloffus,  a 
mufcle  entirely  different,  which  arifes  from  the  Email 
bones,  and  next  adjacent  bafls  of  the  os  hyoides ; 
from  whence  pafling  outward,  with  its  lateral  portions, 
covered  by  the  genio-gloffus,  it  joins  the  ftylo-gloflus, 
and  difappears  in  the  tongue.  By  the  adion  of  thefe 
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Hiufcles,  the  whole  tongue  is  moveable  in  all  directions, 
and  capable  of  figuring  its  own  fubftance,  fo  as  to  form 
a  hollow,  by  the  elevation  of  the  ftylo-gloffi,  which  it 
again  flattens  by  the  cerato-glofli,  but  contracts  itfelf 
into  a  narrow  and  almoft  cylindrical  figure,  by  the  tranf- 
verfe  fibres  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  together  with 
which  there  are  many  other  orders  of  fibres,  intermixed 
with  a  thick  fat ;  fo  that  they  cannot  be  traced  ia  the 
human  tongue. 

45 1 .  The  arteries  of  the  tongue  are  numerous.  One 
that  is  larger  and  deeper  afeends  in  a  ferpentine  courfe 
from  the  outer  carotid,  and  extends  to  the  tip  of  the 
tongue ;  and  a  Idler  fuperficial  artery,  incumbent  on 
the  fublingual  gland,  either  arifes  from,  or  inofculates 
with,  the  preceding.  Behind,  there  are  various  final! 
branches  derived  from  the  pofterior  labials ;  and  from 
the  branches  proper  to  the  lips,  or  thofe  of  the  tonfils. 
The  veins  of  the  tongue  are  varioufly  wove,  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  deferibe;  fome  of  which,  lying  deep,  accompany 
the  nerve  of  the  ninth  pair ;  and  others,  that  are  fuper¬ 
ficial,  accompany  the  mental  artery,  and,  inofculating 
with  the  former,  fends  out  the  rahuiar  vein :  but  all  of 
them  meet  together  in  a  large  vein,  which  is  one  branch 
of  the  internal  jugular  coming  from  the  brain.  Thefe 
veins  varioufly  communicate  with  the  adjacent  net¬ 
works  belonging  to  the  tonfils,  pharynx, thyroide  gland, 
and  fkin ;  and  in  the  back  of  the  tongue,  before  the  e- 
piglottis,  there  is  a  communication  betwixt  the  right 
and  left  fide  of  the  venal  plexus.  I  find  lymphatic  vef- 
fels  rather  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tongue,  than  in 
the  tongue  itfelf. 

452.  Th z  papilla  of  the  tongue,  which  are  larger 
and  fofter  than  thofe  of  the  fkin,  perpetually  moifl,  per¬ 
form  the  office  of  touch  more  exquifitely  than  thofe  of 
the  fmall  and  dry  cutaneous  papillae ;  and  from  hence 
the  tongue  is  liable  to  a  {harper  degree  of  pain  :  more¬ 
over,  naked  falts  are  not  otherwife  perceived  than  under 
a  fenfe  of  moiflure,  or  of  pain.  But  the  papillae  of  the 
tongue  being  railed  a  little  protuberant,  to  perform  the 
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office  of  tafte,  from  falts  diffolved  in3  water,  or  faliva, 
and  applied  againft  their  tips  or  fummits,  are  affected 
in  a  particular  manner ;  which  being  diftinguifhed  by 
the  mind,  and  referred  to  certain  claffes,  are  call fla¬ 
vours  or  taftes ,  either  four,  fweet,  rough,  bitter,  fa- 
line,  urinous,  fpirituous,  aromatic,  or  pungent  and  a- 
crid,  of  various  kinds,  infipid,  putrid,  and  others  re- 
fulting  partly  from  pure  falts,  and  in  part  from  an  in¬ 
termixture  of  the  fubtile  animal  or  vegetable  oils,  va- 
rioufly  compounded  and  changing  each  other.  If  it 
be  inquired.  Whether  the  diverfity  of  flavours  arifes 
from  the  different  figures  which  are  natural  to  falts  ? 
and  whether  this  does  not  appear  from  the  cubical 
figure  in  which  fea-falt  (hoots,  the  prifmatical  figure  of 
nitre,  or  the  particular  configuration  of  vitriol,  fugar, 
&c«  ?  we  anfwer.  That  this  does  not  feem  probable, 
for  even  taflelefs  cryftals  have  their  particular  configu¬ 
rations  ;  and  the  tafte  arifing  from  very  different  falts, 
and  differently  qualified  obje&s  of  this  fenfe,  are  too 
much  alike  each  other,  and  at  the  fame  time  too  incon- 
inconflant  or  changeable,  to  allow  fuch  a  theory ;  as  for 
example,  in  nitre.  The  mechanical  reafon,  therefore, 
of  the  diverfity  of  flavours,  feems  to  refide  in  the  intrin- 
fic  fabric  or  appofition  of  their  elements,  which  do  not 
fall  under  the  fcrutiny  of  our  fenfes. 

45 3.  But  the  nature  or  difpofition  of  the  covering 
with  which  the  papillae  are  clothed,  together  with  that 
of  the  juices,  and  of  the  aliments  lodged  in  the  fto- 
mach,  have  a  confiderable  fhare  in  determining  the 
fenfe  of  tafte  ;  infomuch,  that  the  fame  flavour  does  not 
equally  pleafe  or  affeft  the  organ  in  all  ages  alike,  nor 
in  perfons  of  all  temperatures ;  nor  even  in  one  and  the 
fame  perfon  at  different  times,  who  Pnall  be  differently 
accuftomed  in  health  or  varioufly  difeafed.  In  general, 
whatever  contains  lei's  fait  than  the  faliva  itfelf,  feems  in¬ 
fipid. 

454.  The  fpirituous  parts,  more  efpecially  of  vege¬ 
tables,  either  penetrate  into  the  papillae  themfelves,  or 
dfe  are  abforbed  by  the  adjacent  pile  or  villi  of  the 
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tongue;  as  may  appear  from  the  fpeedy  recruital  of  the 
flrength  by  vinous  or  aromatic  liquors  of  this  kind,  even 
before  they  are  received  into  the  itomach. 

455.  Nature  defigned  the  difference  of  tafles  to  be 
felt  by  the  tongue,  that  we  might  know  and  diflinguifh 
fuch  foods  as  arc  mofl  falutary :  for  in  general,  there  is 
not  any  one  kind  of  aliment  healthy,  that  is  of  a  difa- 
greeable  tafle  ;  nor  are  there  any  ill  tafled  that  are  fit 
for  our  nourifhment.  For  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  we 
here  take  no  notice  of  excefs,  by  which  the  mod 
healthy  food  may  be  prejudicial.  In  this  manner  na¬ 
ture  has  invited  us  to  take  neceffary  food,  as  well  by 
the  pain  called  hunger ,  as  by  the  pleafure  arifing  from 
the  fenfe  of  tafle.  But  brute  animals,  who  have  not 
like  ourfelves  the  advantage  of  learning  from  each  other 
by  inflruction,  have  the  faculty  of  diflinguifhing  fla¬ 
vours  more  accurately,  by  which  they  are  admonifhed 
to  abftain  cautioufly  from  poifonous  or  unhealthy  food  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  herbivorous  cattle,  to  which 
a  great  diverfity  of  noxious  plants  is  offered  amongfl 
their  food,  are  furnifhed  with  fuch  large  and  long  pa¬ 
pillae  of  fo  elegant  a  flrudlure  in  the  tongue,  of  which 
we  have  lefs  need. 

■  C  II  A  P.  XV. 

Of  Smelling. 

456.  r  J 1 0  the  fame  ufe,  likewife,  of  diflinguifhing 
JL  prejudicial  from  falutary  food,  the  fenfe  of 
fmelling  conduces;  by  which  we  even  difcern  and  are 
admonifhed  to  avoid,  before  it  comes  to  our  tafle, 
what  might  be  otherwife  dangerous :  and  thus  we  are 
efpecially  enabled  to  avoid  any  thing  of  a  putrid  ten¬ 
dency  in  our  vidluals,  which  is  to  us  of  a  moll  peflilent 
nature,  and  likewife  find  out  what  are  grateful  and 
wholefome  aliments  ;  although  continual  pradlice,  even 
in  this  faculty,  has  alfo  rendered  it  more  ufeful  and  ac- 
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curate  among  brute  animals  than  in  ourfelves.  For 
men  who  have  been  brought  up  wild  by  thernfelves, 
without  debauching  the  fcent  by  ,a  variety  of  fmeils, 
have  been  obferved  mod  certainly  to  retain  that  faculty. 
Finally,  the  powers  and  virtues  of  medicinal  plants  are 
hardly  to  be  better  known  than  by  the  fimple  teflimony 
of  tailing  and  duelling.  From  hence  it  is,  that  in  all 
animals  thefe  organs  are  placed  together  ;  and  from 
hence  the  duelling  is  ilronger,  and  the  organs  larger, 
in  thofe  animals  which  are  to  feek  their  prey  at  a  con- 
fiderable  di (lance,  or  to  reject  malignant  plants  from 
among  thofe  that  are  fit  for  food. 

457.  The  fenfe  of  duelling  is  performed  by  means  of 
a  foft  pulpy  membrane,  full  of  pores  and  fmall  veffels, 
which  lines  the  whole  internal  cavity  of  the  noftrils,  be¬ 
ing  thicker  upon  the  feptuin  and  principal  convolu¬ 
tions,  but  thinner  in  the  dnufes.  Within  this  mem¬ 
brane  are  diflributed  abundance  of  foft  nerves  through¬ 
out  the  middle  of  its  fabric,  from  the  drfl  pair  (557.), 
which  defeend  through  the  holes  of  the  os  cribrofum 
into  the  feptum  narium  ;  but  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  them  to  their  extremities  and 
into  the  feptum.  Other  lateral  nerves  come  from  the 
fecond  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  and  its  branches,  from 
that  which  lies  tranfverfe  in  the  pterygoide  canal,  and 
from  another  which  defeends  through  the  canals  of  the 
palate ;  and  fotne  from  the  infra-orbital-branch  in  the 
maxillary  finus,  from  the  dental  branch,  and  from  the 
anterior  nerve  of  the  palate.  Moreover,  the  fore-part 
of  the  feptum  has  a  fmall  twig  from  the  ophthalmic  of 
the  drll  branch  belonging  to  the  fifth  pair. 

458.  The  arteries  which  go  to  the  nofe  are  many : 
from  the  internal  maxillary  branches;  from  the  three 
nafal  ones,  to  wit,  the  upper  and  both  ethmoidal 
branches;  alfo  from  the  frontal,  nafal,  and  fide 
branches  ;  from  the  leffer  ophthalmic  branch  of  the 
internal  carotid;  from  branches  of  the  palatine  artery  j 
from  the  infra-orbital  within  the  dnufes ;  and  from 
the  fuperior  dental  one.  It  is  proper  to  thefe  arteries 
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very  caiily  and  very  plentifully  to  fweat  out  bloody 
-without  any  confiderable  injury  to  the  veflels  them- 
felves.  The  veins  run  together  in  company  with  arte¬ 
ries,  and  form  a  large  plexus,  by  uniting  upon  the  ex¬ 
ternal  pterygoide  mufcle,  and  communicate  with  the 
finufes  of  the  dura  mater  ;  from  whence  they  open  to¬ 
gether  into  the  outer  branch  of  the  internal  jugular. 
The  arteries  fupply  the  nourifhment,  warmth,  and  mu¬ 
cus,  neceifary  to  thefe  parts. 

459.  The  neeeffary  reduction  of  the  human  head  to 
that  of  a  round  figure,  has  in  us  given  to  the  organ  of 
fmelling  but  a  fmall  extent  of  furface  ;  but  to  enlarge 
this  the  more,  nature  has  made  the  internal  parts  of  the 
nofe  varioufly  hollow  and  complicated,  in  a  furprifing 
manner.  Firft  then,  by  the  nares  we  underhand  the 
multiform  cavity  which  begins  before  from  the  noftrils, 
and,  extending  tranfverfely  backward  over  the  roof 
of  the  palate  under  the  os  cribrofum,  terminates  at 
the  cavity  of  the  fauces.  This  cavity  is  divided  into 
two  by  a  feptum  or  partition  of  bone,  which  defcends 
above  from  the  plate  of  the  cribrofurn,  but  below  is 
formed  by  the  vomer,  and  in  its  fore-part  is  completed 
by  a  triangular  cartilage,  whofe  furface  is  largely  extend¬ 
ed  and  very  fenfible^ 

460..  Moreover,  the  lateral  furfaces  of  the  nares  are 
increafed  by  the  fpiral  volution  of  the  ojfa  turbinata  ; 
the  uppermofl  of  which  are  fmall  turns  or  folds  of  a 
fpiral  figure  from  the  upper  part  of  the  os  cribrofum. 
The  middle  fold  belongs  to  the  fame,  lomewhat  ob¬ 
long  like  a  fhell,  internally  convex,  externally  con¬ 
cave,  rifing  into  an  edge  on  each  fide  ;  all  over  rough 
with  little  fmuofities  or  excavations,  and  inwardly  fill¬ 
ed  with  fpungy  cells  or  recedes ;  the  whole  being  fuf- 
pended  in  a  tranfverfe  pofition,  and  fupported  by  par¬ 
ticular  eminences  in  the  bones  of  the  palate  and  upper 
jaw.  The  lowermofl  turbina,  fomewhat  like  the  mid¬ 
dle  ones,  do  like  them  refemble  the  figure  of  a  limpet 
fhell,  but  longer for  the  mod  part  divided  from  the 
former,  but  fometimes  conjoined  by  a  bony  plate, 
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which  is  moft  frequently  of  a  membranous  nature® 
This  bony  appendix,  being  extended  upwards  in  a 
fiquare  form,  ferves  to  complete  the  maxillary  fmus. 

461.  From  hence  the  cavity  of  the  nares  is  enlarged 
or  dilated  by  various  finufes,  which  are  a  fort  of  re¬ 
cedes  or  appendages  to  the  whole.  And  firft,  the 
frontal  or  uppermoft  finufes,  which  are  not  always  pre- 
fent,  are  of  -an  irregular  figure,  intercepted  betwixt 
the  anterior  and  podcrior  plate  of  the  frontal  bone, 
where  it  forms  the  fuperciliary  protuberances  ;  and 
thefe,  being  not  found  in  a  fetus,  feem  to  arife  from 
the  a&ion  of  the  corrugator  and  other  mufcles,  which 
draw  the  anterior  plate  of  this  bone  outward,  fo  as  to 
increafe  the  diploe  into  large  cells,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  we  obferve  in  the  madoide  procefs.  Thefe  open  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  nares  into  the  interior  cell  of  the 
os  papyraceum.  There  are  in  dances  of  their  being 
totally  wanting,  and  growing  after  the  birth. 

462.  -In  the  fecond  place  come  the  ethmoidal  finufes ; 
which  are  four  or  more  on  each  fide,  in  the  outer  part 
of  the  os  cribrofum,  like  the  cells  of  an  honey-comb; 
completed  above  by  the  cellular  middle  part  of  the  os 
frontis,  and  before  by  the  os  unguis  ;  behind  by  the 
bone  of  the  palate  and  fphenoid  bone;  from  whence 
they  open  by  many  fmall  tubes,  placed  one  above  ano¬ 
ther  in  a  tranfverfe  pofition,  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
nares.  With  thefe  are  continuous  the  cells  in  the  pave¬ 
ment  or  bottom  of  the  orbit ,  and  thole  engraved  in  the 
os  planum  and  maxillare  are  continued  from  them 
outward.  In  a  third  place,  this  finus  is  contiguous  on 
each  fide  with  the  cavity  or  firms  of  the  multiform  bone , 
extending  largely  on  each  fide  towards  the  os  cribrofum 
and  palatinum,  which  is  itfelf  formed  in  a  dry  prepara¬ 
tion,  by  a  cartilage  of  large  extent  in  the  fetus,  and 
by  a  folid  bone,  which  gradually  widens  under  the 
fella  turcica,  with  an  ample  cell,  either  fingle  or  di¬ 
vided  ;  and  opening  forward,  by  its  aperture  or  fora¬ 
men,  into  the  fuperior  part  of  the  meatus  narium. 

4 63.  The  laff,  lowermoft,  and  biggefl  finus,  which 
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in  a  fetus  is  inconfiderable,  but  in  an  adult  very  large, 
is  that  formed  in  the  bone  of  the  upper  jaw  by  feveral 
thin  bony  plates.  The  opening  of  this  into  the  note 
is  betwixt  the  os  unguis,  bone  of  the  palate,  and  the 
proper  lamella  or  plate  which  accedes  to  it  from  the 
bottom  of  the  os  turbinatum.  Which  opening  is  fo 
much  leffened  by  the  furrounding  membranes,  as  to 
form  only  a  moderate  round  aperture  in  the  fpace  be¬ 
twixt  the  middle  and  bottom  of  the  os  fpongiofum. 
But  it  likewife  fends  forth  an  hollow  appendix,  tending 
forwards,  under  the  orbits  which  the  os  planum,  un¬ 
guis,  and  papyraceum  complete,  communicating  like- 
wife  with  the  ethmoidal  cells,  and  open  behind  the  o- 
ilium  lachrvmale. 

j 

464.  The  nerves  of  the  nofe,  being  almoll  naked, 
required  a  defence  from  the  air,  which  is  continually 
drawn  through  the  noftrils  and  blown  out  again  by  the 
ufe  of  refpiration.  Nature  has  therefore  fupplied  this 
part,  which  is  the  organ  of  finelling,  with  a  thick  in- 
fipid  mucus,  very  fluid  in  its  firft  feparation,  and  not 
at  all  faline,  but  bv  the  air  condenfing  into  a  thick  dry 
cruft,  more  confiftent  here  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  By  this  mucus  the  nerves  are  defended  from 
drying  and  from  pain.  It  is  poured  out  from  many  final! 
arteries  of  the  noftrils;  and  depoftted  partly  into  nu¬ 
merous  cylindrical  duels,  and  partly  into  round  vifible 
cryptm  or  cells  fcattered  all  over  the  noftrils.  The  fame 
flows  out  all  over  the  furface  of  the  ol factory  mem¬ 
brane,  which  is  therewith  anointed  on  all  Tides.  In 
the  feptum  runs  down  forward  a  long  finus  to  a  confi- 
derable  length,  which  is  common  to  many  muciferous 
pores:  this  mucus  is  accumulated  in  the  night-time; 
but,  in  the  clay,  expelled  by  blowing  the  nofe,  or  fome- 
times  more  powerfully  by  fneezing  ;  and  may  offend  by 
its  excels  or  tenuity,  or  irritate  by  too  great  thicknefs 
the  very  fenftble  nerves,  from  whence  a  fneezing  is 
excited  for  its  removal.  But  the  ftnufes  of  this  part, 
which  abound  with  mucus,  are  this  way  varioully  eva¬ 
cuated,  agreeable  to  the  different  poftures  of  the  body ; 
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by  which  always  fome  of  them  are  at  liberty  to  free 
themfelves,  whether  the  head  be  ereCt,  or  inclined  for¬ 
ward,  or  laterally  ;  yet  fo,  that  generally  the  maxillary 
and  fphenoidal  finufes  are  more  difficultly  emptied  than 
the  reft.  Moreover,  the  tears  defcend,  by  a  channel 
proper  to  themfelves,  into  the  cavity  of  the  nofe,  by 
which  they  moiften  and  dilute  the  mucus. 

465,  To  the  extreme  parts  of  the  nares  or  organs  of 
fmelling,  is  prefixed  the  nofe  ;  lined  inwardly  with  a 
membrane  of  the  fame  nature ;  and  compofed  of  twro 
bones,  and  ufually  fix  cartilages,  two  of  which  are  continu¬ 
ed  together  into  the  middle  feptum  (459.)  Thefe  carti¬ 
lages  render  the  nofe  moveable  by  its  proper  mufcles, 
fo  as  to  be  railed  and  dilated  by  a  mufcle  common  to 
the  upper  lip,  and  to  be  contracted  together  into  a  nar¬ 
rower  compafs  by  the  proper  deprdfor  and  compreffor 
mufcle  pulling  down  the  feptum.  Thus  it  forms  an 
air-engine,  which,  for  the  reception  of  fmells,  can  take 
air  in  a  larger  quantity  by  dilating ;  then  contracting* 
again  by  elafticity,  when  the  air  is  afterwards  abundant-* 
ly  thrown  out. 

4 66.  The  air,  therefore,  filled  with  the  fubtle  and 
invifible  effluvia  of  bodies,  confifting  of  their  volatile, 
oily,  and  faline  particles,  is,  by  the  powers  of  refpira- 
tion  (265.),  urged  through  the  nofe,  fo  as  to  apply  the 
laid  particles  to  the  almoft  naked  and  conftantly  foft  ol¬ 
factory  nerves,  in  which  a  kind  of  feeling  is  excited 5 
which  we  call  fmelling :  and  by  this  fenfe  we  diftinguifh 
the  feveral  kinds  of  oils,  falts,  and  other  matters,  diffi¬ 
cultly  reducible  to  daffies,  wrhich  hereby  we  perceive  in- 
diftinCtly ;  whence  they  are  difficultly  recalled  to  me¬ 
mory,  though  the  odours  already  eftablifhed  are  fuffi- 
cient  enough  for  our  purpofes.  This  fenfe  ferves  to 
admonifh  us  of  any  pernicious  putrefaction  ;  of  any 
violent  acrimony  ;  or  of  a  mild,  foapy,  and  ufeful  dif* 
pofttion  in  bodies.  And  as  fait,  joined  with  an  oil,  is 
the  objeCt  of  tafte ;  fo  a  volatile  oil,  aided  with  falts, 
ferves  to  excite  fmells :  whence  the  affinity  of  the  two 
fenfes,  which  conjunCtly  affift  and  move  each  other,  may 
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be  eafily  underflood.  But  volatile  particles  chiefly 
are  diflinguifhed  by  fmell,  and  fixed  ones  by  the  tafle ; 
perhaps  becaufe  the  thick  mucous  cuticle,  fpread  over 
the  tongue,  intercepts  the  action  of  the  more  fubtle  fa- 
line  effluvia  from  acting  upon  the  tafle,  which  yet  eafily 
affedt  the  fofter  and  lefs  covered  nerves  of  the  internal 
nofe.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  reafon  why  fome  fmells 
pleafe,  and  others  difpleafe ;  and  perhaps  cuflom  may 
have  fome  effect  in  this  cafe. 

467.  Smells  have  a  very  flrong  aftion,  but  of  fflort 
Continuance  ;  becaufe  they  are  applied  immediately,  by 
the  mod  minute  particles,  to  nerves  which  are  very  near 
to  the  brain  itfelf,  and  almoft  naked ;  from  thence  too 
proceeds  the  force  of  poifonous  vapours,  and  the  re- 
frefhment  from  agreeable  odours,  by  which  fome  per- 
fons  are  effectually  recalled  to  themfelves  out  of  a  dead 
fwoon,  or  even  after  drowning.  From  hence  comes 
that  violent  fneezing,  which  often  arifes  from  acrid  par¬ 
ticles;  and  a  loofenefs  or  purging  of  the  bowels,  from 
the  fmell  of  fome  medicines,  with  the  power  of  particu¬ 
lar  antipathies.  From  hence  is  derived  the  pernicious 
effects  of  exceffive  fneezing,  more  efpecially  blindnefs, 
from  the  near  confent  or  fociety  of  the  nerves.  But 
amongft  the  various  parts  of  the  nofe,  the  feptum,  and 
more  efpecially  the  os  turbinatum,  have  a  confiderable 
fflare  in  the  organ  of  knelling :  fmce  thefe  are  parts 
multiplied  in  quick-fcented  animals,  fo  as  to  form  beau¬ 
tiful  fpires  in  hounds  and  other  quadrupeds ;  and  in 
fiffl,  who  fmell  by  water,  they  are  formed  like  the  teeth 
©f  a  comb,  in  an  elegant  manner. 

CHAP.  XVI. 
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468.  A  S  the  fenfe  of  duelling  diftinguiffles  the  fmall 
£3 l  bodies  which  float  in  the  air,  fo  that  of  hear¬ 
ing  perceives  the  elaftic  tremors  or  impulfions  of  the  air 
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itfelf.  Therefore,  we  obferve  the  fenfitive  organ  of  the 
ear  to  be  compofed  in  a  different  manner  from  that  of 
any  of  the  other  fenfes  ;  as  it  is  made  up,  for  the  mod 
part,  either  of  hard  bones,  or  elaflic  cartilages  and  mem¬ 
branes,  which  are  the  mod  exquifitely  enabled  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  communicate  the  neceffary  tremors. 

469.  The  external  part  of  this  organ,  called  the  au¬ 
ricle  or  outer  ear,  is  a  cartilaginous  funnel,  conne&ed, 
but  with  a  fort  of  mobility,  before  and  behind,  to  the 
bones  of  the  temple,  by  means  of  a  ffrong  cellular 
plate,  and  likewife  by  its  own  proper  ligaments  and 
mufcles ;  but  the  mobility  of  this  part  is  diminifhed  by  cuf- 
tom.  This  cartilage  is  of  a  very  compound  figure  ;  in 
general  of  a  kind  of  oval  figure,  yet  marked  with  fpi- 
rals  Handing  up,  and  hollows  interpofed,  to  which  o- 
ther  hollows  and  ridges  correfpond  in  the  oppofite  fur- 
face.  The  outer  eminence,  called  helix ,  begins  above 
by  a  loofe  tape,  is  carried  round  at  liberty  about  the 
edge  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cartilage,  upon  the  pofte- 
rior  fide  of  which  it  terminates  in  the  fame  loofe  man¬ 
ner.  Within  the  body  of  the  cartilage,  fur  rounded  by 
the  former,  arifes  a  bifurcated  eminence,  meeting  toge¬ 
ther  in  one,  called  the  ant  helix ,  which  terminates  in  a 
fmall  and  fhort  tongue  called  the  antitragus .  The  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  ear,  called  the  concha  or  fhell,  is, 
before,  hollow;  behind,  convex;  growing  gradually 
deeper,  with  a  crooked  line  or  ridge  running  through 
its  middle,  under  the  denomination  of  the  concha, 
which  is  immediately  joined  with  the  meatus  auditori¬ 
es  ;  before  which  flands  a  round  moveable  appendix  of 
the  cartilage,  as  a  defence,  called  the  tragus . 

470.  This  whole  cartilaginous  body  of  the  outer  ear 
is  only  furrounded  by  a  thin  fkin,  and  an  empty  cellular 
fubflance ;  it  is  replenifhed  with  many  febaceous  glan- 
dul  es,  which  fupply  an  ointment.  This  part  is  gover¬ 
ned  or  directed  by  certain  mufcles,  which  generally  lofe 
their  ufe  and  aflion,  from  the  cuftom  of  binding  the 
head  in  children,  which  we  are  otherwife  to  fuppofe  they 
were  defigned  by  nature  to  perform.  The  uppermofr 
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of  thefe  mufcles  arifes  thin  from  the  frontal  and  from 
the  aponeurofis  of  the  cranium ;  whence  it  is  broadly 
fpread  over  the  aponeurofis  of  the  temporal  mufcle,  and 
is  inferted  into  the  anthelix,  or  neighbouring  helix,  at 
the  fide  of  the  anonymous  cavity.  The  pofferior 
mufcles,  which  are  two  or  three,  more  or  lefs,  are  more 
robuft  than  the  former  in  a  tranfverfe  pofition  ;  and, 
arifmg  from  the  fame  aponeurofis,  are  inferted  into  the 
convex  part  of  the  conch  near  the  mafloidal  bone  ;  the 
cavity  of  which  conch  they,  doubtlefs,  are  defigned  to 
open  or  enlarge.  The  anterior  mulcle  is  one  of  the 
leaft,  which,  being  fpread  upon  the  aponeurofis  of  the 
temporal,  is  inferted  almolt  tranfverfely  into  the  origin 
of  the  helix  and  neighbouring  concha.  But  the  Idler 
mufctilar  portions,  which,  though  Ihort,  and  not  very 
confpicuous,  look  of  a  red  colour,  are  probably  of  ufc 
to  make  fome  change  in  the  figure  of  this  part.  The 
tranfverfe  mufcle  of  the  outer  ear,  which,  for  a  long 
way,  conjoins  the  helix  with  the  anthelix,  ferves  to 
open  the  auricle.  The  antitragi c  mufcle,  defending 
from  the  root  of  the  anthelix  to  the  antitragus,  ferves 
to  widen  the  entrance  of  the  conch.  The  tragicus, 
which  lies  upon  the  tragus,  opens  the  entrance  to  the 
auditory  paffage;  and  the  fmall  mufcle  of  the  larger 
notch  or  incifure,  that  lies  betwixt  the  two  cartilages  of 
the  auditory  paffage,  forming  the  tragus  and  antitra¬ 
gus,  ferves  to  bring  them  nearer  together,  and  to  ren¬ 
der  the  meatus  itfelf  more  tenfe  and  elaftic.  The  re¬ 
maining  mufcles,  the  longer  or  larger,  and  the  leffer  of 
the  helix,  have  hardly  any  great  ufe;  unlefs  it  be  to 
tighten  or  brace  up  the  cartilages  whenever  we  attend 
or  liflen  to  the  Tearing  of  weak  founds  ;  and,  by  draw¬ 
ing  together  the  cartilages,  they  likewifo  render  the 
auditory  paffage  more  firm. 

47 1.  To  the  concha  is  connected  the  meatus  audito- 
fius ,  fomewhat  of  a  round  compreffed  figure,  leffening 
as  it  bends  inward  ;  for  a  confiderable  part  bony,  and 
bent  forward  in  its  middle.  But,  in  its  anterior  and 
outer  part,  it  is,  in  fome  meafure,  made  up  by  three 
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imperfedfc  rings,  arifing  from  the  concna  and  tragus* 
and  united  together,  and  to  the  bone  itfelf,  by  interme¬ 
diate  flefh,  membrane,  and  cartilage.  Upward  and 
backward,  the  meatus  is  completed  by  a  mere  mem¬ 
brane.  This  is  the  Rate  of  it  in  adult  perfons ;  for,  in 
the  fetus  and  new-born  infants,  the  meatus  is  wholly 
cartilage,  and  becomes  afterwards,  in  part,  a  bone  by 
degrees. 

472,  Through  the  auditory  paffage  are  continued 
the  cuticle  and  true  fkin,  gradually  extenuated  and  ex¬ 
actly  ftretched  over  the  furface  of  the  bone,  by  which 
it  is  rendered  extremely  fenfible  of  any  itching  pleafure 
or  pain;  and,  being  replenifbed  with  irritable  hairs,  is 
by  them  admonifhed  of  any  fordes  or  wax  abounding, 
and  guarding  from  the  entrance  of  fmall  infers.  But, 
in  the  cellular  fubftance  under  the  fkin,  which  is  here 
more  firm,  and  makes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  mem¬ 
brane  (471.),  in  a  fort  of  reticular  manner,  are  feated 
numberlefs  round  follicles  or  cells  of  a  yellow  colour* 
which  pour  out  their  contents  by  fhort  du£ts  into  the 
cavity  of  the  auditory  paffage  ;  at  firft  of  an  oily  con¬ 
fidence,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  more  thick,  bitter* 
and  inflammable  like  wax.  This  liniment  defends  the 
fenfible  fkin  and  membrane  of  the  tympanum  from  in¬ 
juries  of  the  air,  and  keeps  out  or  catches  any  fmall  in¬ 
fects;  bur,  when  accumulated  in  too  great  abundance 
in  thofe  who  are  flothful  or  uncleanly,  it  may  be  the 
caufe  of  deafnefs,  or  a  difficulty  of  hearing. 

473.  Into  this  funnel  of  the  ear  the  fonorous  waves 
of  the  air  flow,  which,  from  principles  of  mechanics,  it 
muft  of  courfe  collect  together.  The  elaftic  air  only 
receives  fonorous  tremors  or  impulfions;  and  transfers 
them,  either  alone  or  principally,  much  after  the  fame 
manner  as  we  fee  water,  without  air,  transfer  any  im- 
pulfe  that  is  given  to  it.  From  hence,  the  found  is  in- 
creafed  in  air  that  is  coridenf  d,  and  is  loft  in  a  veffel 
emptied  of  its  air.  But  the  medium  receives  thefe  tre¬ 
mors,  either  from  fome  body  ftriking  againft  it,  or  from 
the  air  itfelf  colliding  againfl  another  body,  or  Jaftly 
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from  the  collifion  of  two  bodies  againft  each  other  in 
the  air.  But  the  body  which  produces  found,  ought  to 
tremble  or  vibrate  in  all,  even  the  lead  of  its  particles, 
fo  as  to  form  alternate  arches  rifing  up  from  the  former 
flraight  furface,  and  returning  beyond  the  fame;  the 
curve  line  of  the  fame  exceeding  that  of  the  founding 
body.  From  fuch  a  tremor,  the  contiguous  air  is  beat 
into  waves,  whereby  the  parts  of  the  air  that  lie  outer- 
mod  are  compreffed  and  fly  back  again  fo  foon  as 
their  elafticity  gets  over  the  irnpulfe ;  whence  the  air  flies 
again  towards  the  fonorous  body,  where  it  is  now  more 
loofe  and  rarefied,  to  be  there  again  compreffed  by  im- 
pulfion  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner  the  anterior  and  outer 
portion  of  air,  furrounding  that  which  is  impelled,  is, 
by  the  action  of  the  latter,  compreffed  and  removed  far¬ 
ther  from  the  trembling  body,  yet  fo  as  to  return  again 
in  its  proper  time  by  the  force  of  elafticity,  driving  its 
contents  to  the  tremulous  body  for  the  exciting  of  a 
new  wave.  Thefe  ofcillations  or  impulfions  of  the  air 
are  required  to  fucceed  each  other  with  a  certain  velo¬ 
city;  and,  in  order  to  render  them  audible,  they  muff 
not  be  fewer  than  30  in  a  fecond  of  time. 

474.-  Acute  founds  are,  in  general,  yielded  from  bo¬ 
dies  that  are  hard,  brittle,  and  violently  fhook  orftruck; 
but  grave  founds  are  from  the  contrary.  Thofe  founds 
In  general  are  called  acute ,  which  are  produced  from 
more  numerous  tremors  in  an  equal  time  ;  and  thofe  ob- 
tufe ,  which  are  produced  from  few  tremors.  As  to  any 
medium  betwixt  acute  and  grave  founds,  there  is  none 
but  what  is  arbitrary.  Cords,  or  other  bodies,  that 
yield  the  fame  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time,  are 
laid  to  be  unifon;  as  thofe  which  make  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ofcillations  in  that  time,  are  faid  to  yield  a  tone 
that  is  an  octave  or  eight  notes  higher;  and  other  pro¬ 
portions  betwixt  the  numbers  of  the  vibrations  have 
different  names  affi sned  to  them.  The  fhorter  cords 
produce  fharper  tones,  and  the  reverie,  in  a  proportion 
diredtly  as  their  lengths  ;  as  thofe  which  are  more 
flretched  afford  fharper  founds  in  a  fubduplicate  pro- 
»  portion 
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portion  to  their  tenuity,  or  to  the  weights  or  powers 
by  which  they  are  ftretched.  Experiments  to  this  pur- 
pofe  are  very  eafily  made  with  a  monochord,  or  a  feries 
of  chords  ftretched  with  weights. 

475.  The  found,  thus  produced,  whether  acute  or 
grave,  ftrong  or  weak,  is  carried  through  the  air  with 
a  celerity  equal  to  about  1038  Paris  feet  in  a  fecond, 
and  that  with  an  uniform  velocity,  without  abating  in 
the  larger  diftances.  But  a  contrary  wind,  caufing  the 
vibrations  to  extend  more  {lowly,  retards  the  progref- 
fion  of  found  about  A  of  its  velocity.  So  likewife  den- 
fity  and  drynefs  of  the  air  increafe  the  found,  as  a  rare¬ 
faction  and  moifture  of  the  air  leften  it.  Hence,  in  fum- 
mer  time,  founds  move  fwifter  ;  and  in  Guinea,  it  has 
been  obferved  to  pafs  at  the  rate  of  1098  Parifian  feet 
in  one  fecond  of  time. 

476.  The  found,  thus  every  way  extended,  meets 
with  certain  particles  in  all  adjacent  bodies,  even  in  wa¬ 
ter  and  mercury,  to  which  it  communicates  fimilar  tre¬ 
mors  or  vibrations,  not  only  fuch  as  are  in  unifon  with 
the  original  tone,  and  which  yield  a  found  in  a  more 
particular  manner  fenfible,  but  alfo  it  excites  tremors 
lefs  fenfibly,  even  in  the  other  parts  of  bodies,  which  vi¬ 
brate  in  the  various  proportions  of  the  fcale.  From 
hence  it  is,  that  every  found,  which  we  hear,  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  original  tone,  produced  by  the  trembling 
body,  in  conjunction  with  lecondary  tones  generated 
from  the  elaitic  tremors  of  the  furrounding  bodies. 
The  ftrength  of  found  is  increafed,  if  one  audible  or 
primary  tone  follows  the  other  fo  clofely,  that  their  fuc- 
ceftion  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  ear  ;  but  if  they 
follow  each  other  fo  {lowly  as  to  be  diftinguiihable  by  the 
ear,  they  produce  an  echo  ;  but  to  produce  this,  re¬ 
quires  an  interval  of  fix  thirds  of  a  fecond  of  time,  or 
the  diftance  of  55  feet  betwixt  the  reflecting  or  echoing 
body  and  the  ear. 

477.  Sounds,  being  elaftic,  are  reftecied  from  hard 
bodies  in  angles  equal  to  thofe  of  their  incidence.  But 
£he  fame  found,  ulhered  into  the  open  air,  and  dilating 
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through  an  immenfe  fphere,  grows  proportionately 
weaker;  but  if  it  be  ufhered  through  a  tube,  in  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  fhape,  the  ftrength  of  it  is  more  confined  toge¬ 
ther  ;  or  elfe,  by  being  collected  into  the  focus  of  a  pa¬ 
rabola  or  ellipfis,  it  becomes  increafed,  as  we  obferve 
in  fpeaking-trumpets,  from  which  the  voice  goes  out 
parallel  to  the  focus  of  the  parabola,  without  fcattering 
the  fono rous  rays. 

478.  Therefore  the  fonorous  waves  of  the  elafticair, 
being  driven  into  the  cartilaginous  funnel  of  our  ear, 
which  is  naturally  inclined  forward  and  outward  in  an 
high  fituation,  are  repelled  and  collected  together,  by 
alternate  reflections  from  its  elaftic  Tides,  into  the  cavi¬ 
ty  of  the  concha,  from  whence  it  proceeds  through  the 
auditory  paffage,  with  a  force  fo  much  ftronger  as  the 
furface  of  the  outer  ear  is  larger  than  the  light  or  flec¬ 
tion  of  the  auditory  paffage.  Through  this  paffage, 
however  cylindrical,  the  fame  force  is  continued  en¬ 
tire  forward,  and  increafed  by  new  refonances,  excited 
from  the  percuflion  of  the  elaffic  cartilages  and  hard 
bones,  fo  as  to  mix  imperceptibly  with  the  primitive 
found. 

479.  Moreover,  the  bottom  or  end  of  the  faid  audi¬ 
tory  paffage  is  terminated  internally  by  a  thin  mem¬ 
brane,  called  the  membrana  tympani ;  which,  in  adults, 
is  of  a  roundifh  figure,  and  placed  with  an  obliquity  ; 
but  fo  that  from  its  upper  appendix  it  projects  in¬ 
ward  like  a  fhield,  whilft  the  part  which  lies  above  its 
middle  projects  into  the  cavity  of  the  meatus  like  a 
fhield.  This  membrane  of  the  tympanum  is  compofed 
of  feveral  plates,  the  fir  ft  or  outermoff  of  which  is  white 
and  mucous ;  the  other  is  a  true  (kin,  continued  from 
the  membrane  of  the  meatus,  and  of  a  vafeular  texture ; 
the  third  is  a  dry,  rattling,  fplendid,  and  pellucid 
membrane  or  plate,  without  blood-velfels  ;  and  the  in- 
nermoft  is  the  vafeular  periofteum  of  the  auditory  paf¬ 
fage  and  tympanum,  with  a  tender  cellular  texture  ly¬ 
ing  between.  This  membrane  is  not  naturally  perfo¬ 
rated  with  any  opening,  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
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difcover,  and  the  tranfmiflion  of  finoke  is  fabulous.  It 
is  conftantly  fo  ftretched  in  the  fulcus  or  groove  of  the 
bony  ring,  in  which  it  is  contained,  proper  to  the  fetus, 
and  after  the  birth  coalefcing  with  the  red  of  the  os  pe- 
trofum,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  human  body  to  be 
found  more  tenfe  or  more  tremulous  than  this.  Upon 
the  furface  of  this  membrane,  and  more  efpecially  upon 
its  conical  cavity  pointing  inward,  the  fonorous  waves 
ftrike,  after  they  have  received  their  laft  reflections 
from  the  auditory  paffage,  by  which  the  elaftic  fabric  of 
this  membrane  is  forced  into  ofcillation. 

480.  This  membrane  is  ftretched  over  a  cavity  of 
the  os  petrofum,  called  the  tympanum;  which  is,  for  the 
mod:  part,  of  a  roundifh  figure,  but  not  regularly  fo  ; 
being  divided  in  its  middle  into  two  by  a  promontory, 
and  in  the  adult  is  increafed  backward  by  the  cells  of 
the  maftoide  bone,  which  are  abfent  in  the  fetus.  But 
alfo,  in  its  upper  and  anterior  and  pofferior  part,  the 
tympanum  has  hollow  cells,  and  is  lined  with  a  vafcular 
membrane,  receiving  fmall  branches  from  the  internal 
carotid,  and  from  a  branch  of  the  artery  of  the  dura 
mater,  which  laft  paffes  through  a  fiffure  in  the  aque¬ 
duct,  and  it  has  others  from  the  external  arteries  of  the 
tympanum  and  from  the  ftylo-maftoidea.  It  is  common¬ 
ly  full  of  a  mucus,  poured  into  it  from  the  Euflachian 
tube,  and  is  divided  by  various  membranes  into  a  kind 
of  cells,  namely,  by  productions  of  the  periofteum  to 
the  little  bones. 

48 1 .  Within  this  cavity,  three  of  the  larger  bones  oj 
hearing ,  together  with  a  fourth  which  is  lefs,  are  fuf- 
pended  moveably.  And  firft,  the  malleus  or  hammer 
lies  writh  its  upper  round  head  reiting  upon  the  conca¬ 
vity  of  the  tympanum,  from  whence  the  handle  of  it 
is  extended  down,  along  the  membrane  of  the  tympa¬ 
num,  betwixt  the  plates  of  it:  having  reached  as  low  as 
the  middle  of  the  membrane,  it  terminates  by  a  very 
clofe  cohefion,  with  a  broad  extremity  a  little  incurva- 
ted  outwards.  The  fame  bone  is,' moreover,  connec¬ 
ted  and  fuftained  by  a  peculiar  ligament  of  its  own, 
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joining  it  to  the  longer  leg  of  the  incus  ;  and  another 
membrane  ferves  as  a  fecurity  near  the  longer  procefs 
of  the  malleus.  This  bone  drives  outwards  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  tympanum,  which  is  fpread  over  the 
ihorter  and  conical  procefs  of  its  handle.  From  the 
fame  place  of  this  bone  a  broad,  long,  and  flat  procefs, 
goes  out  forward  into  a  fulcus  of  the  tube.  It  is  articu¬ 
lated  wflth  the  incus  by  two  heads,  having  protuberant 
lines  with  a  fulcus  in  the  middle,  and  all  of  them  ob¬ 
lique. 

482.  In  the  malleus  are  commonly  defcribed  three 
mufeles:  the  ffrft  and  internal  of  which,  called  tenfor 
tympanic  being  the  largeft,  is  lodged  in  a  particular 
groove  within  the  tube,  with  which  it  proceeds  paral¬ 
lel  ;  and,  rifling  from  the  procefs  of  the  multiform  bone 
between  the  paflfage  of  the  cerebral  carotid  and  the  hole 
of  the  artery  of  the  dura  mater,  bending  round  a  pully, 
is  inflerted  by  its  tendon  reflected  outward  and  downward 
Into  the  beginning  of  the  handle.  The  fecond  mufcle  arifes 
from  a  fulcus  in  the  fame  tube,  but  externally  Ihorter 
than  the  former,  and  carried  back  almoft  in  the  fame 
manner,  but  without  being  reflected :  it  adheres  by  a 
confiderable  extent  to  the  longer  procefs  ;  and  the 
fame  is  fufpe&ed  to  be  but  little  different  from  the  red 
pulpy  membrane.  The  third  mufcle  of  the  malleus, 
which  arifes  from  the  auditory  paflage,  pafles  through 
a  notch  in  the  broken  or  interrupted  ring  of  the  tym¬ 
panum,  and  is  inferted  juft  by  the  Ihorter  procefs  into 
the  malleus ;  and  this,  which  is  by  fome  faid  to  relax 
the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  has  never  been  feen 
with  fufficient  certainty  neither  by  myfelf,  nor  by  the 
moft  eminent  anatomifts.  For  the  reft,  by  means  of 
the  tenfor  of  the  malleus,  the  membrane  of  the  tym¬ 
panum  is  difpofed  for  the  hearing  of  weak  founds  ; 
as  the  other  mufcle  ferves  to  moderate  in  too  violent 
founds,  by  drawing  the  malleus  from  the  incus  ;  by 
which  therefore  the  propagation  of  the  fonorous  tre¬ 
mors  is  interrupted.  If  the  membrane  of  the  tympa¬ 
num  be  broke,  or  the  bones  of  hearing  diflocated,  the 
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perfon  becomes  at  ArR  hard  of  hearing,  and  afterwards 
perfectly  deaf ;  this  part  being  the  feat  of  that  flight 
hearing  which  is  propagated  through  the  bones  of  the 

fkull. 

483.  The  malleus  returns  the  tremors  imprdfed 
upon  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  to  the  incus, 
which  is  a  fhort  thick  little  bone,  articulated  with  the 
former  behind  by  a  broad  furface,  with  two  fulci  and 
a  middle  eminence.  The  fhorter  leg  of  this  bone,  whofe 
little  body  is  bifurcated,  being  fufpended  by  a  liga¬ 
ment,  is  held  Arm  into  a  fulcus  proper  to  the  bone. 
Another  longer  one  defcends  parallel  to  the  malleus  ; 
and,  by  a  fomewhat  crooked  extremity,  is  adapted  to 
to  the  fourth  orbicular  bone  which  it  receives,  convex 
on  one  fide,  flatter  on  the  other,  and  retling  upon  the 
Rapes,  to  which  its  protuberances  are  imparted. 

484.  The  [tapes ,  aptly  enough  fo  called  from  its  fi¬ 
gure,  lies  inclined,  but  more  backward  than  forward* 
with  a  hollow  head  that  receives  the  incus,  from  whence 
proceed  two  little  crooked  legs,  the  poilerior  one  of 
which  is  larged :  but  below,  its  oval  bafis  is  occupied 
by  an  aperture  of  a  correfponding  figure,  commonly 
called  the  feneflra  ovalis.  Here  the  legs,  which  are 
fulcated  inwardly,  are  conjoined  by  a  tenfe  membrane 
affixed  to  the  hollow  bafis.  This  bone  of  the  Rapes  is 
covered  by  its  own  mufcle,  which  being  included  in  a 
bony  papilla  or  cafe,  fends  out  a  fmall  tendon,  which 
is  inferted  under  the  incus  into  the  head  of  the  Rapes. 
Hence  it  feems  to  draw  the  Rapes,  that  it  may  lie  higher 
up,  under  the  back  part  of  the  feneRra  ovalis,  and  pafs 
out  of  it  before.  Thus  the  nervous  pulp  of  the  veRi- 
bulum  is  preffed  by  the  bafis  of  the  Rapes,  and  by  the 
air  of  the  tympanum.  The  whole  courie  or  feat  of  the 
Rapes  is  feparated  from  the  reR  of  the  tympanum,  by  a 
membrane  proper  to  itfelf. 

485.  A  fmall  roundifh  oval-ffiaped  bone,  here  and 
there  greatly  excavated,  is  here  fixed  to  the  longer  leg 
of  the  incus,  and  from  thence  goes  to  the  fmall  head  of 
the  Rapes. 

486.  There 
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48 6.  There  are  various  channels  which  pafs  out  from 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  Above  the  two  larger 
bones  behind  the  pofterior  leg  of  the  incus,  is  a  fmall 
cell,  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  tympanum,  of  the  figure 
of  a  gnomon.  Behind  that,  the  fmall  cells  begin  in  the 
os  petrofum,  above  the  mamillary  procefs.  Below 
thefe,  that  procefs  is  excavated  in  an  adult  by  various 
fmall  caverns. 

487.  From  thence  the  proper  canal,  going  out  for¬ 
wards  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  tympanum, 
emerges  from  the  bones  lying  between  the  os  multifor¬ 
me  and  the  olfa  temporum ;  and  is  joined  into  a  corre- 
fponding  elliptical  and  diverging  cone,  partly  membra¬ 
nous,  and  in  part  made  up  of  cartilages  of  a  variable 
ftru&ure  :  it  opens  by  a  very  ample  elliptical  aperture, 
turning  inward  and  forward  behind  the  nares,  into  the 
cavity  of  the  fauces :  it  is  lined  with  a  porous  mem¬ 
brane,  full  of  cryptae  and  mucous  cells,  continued  from 
and  like  unto  the  membrane  of  the  nares.  This  is  the 
tubs  which,  by  the  adfion  of  the  circumjacent  mufcles, 
may  be  compreffed  and  clofed,  and  probably  a  little  re¬ 
laxed  and  opened  again,  by  the  circumflex  mufcle  of 
the  moveable  palate.  By  this  canal  the  infpired  air 
enters  into  the  tympanum  to  be  changed  or  renewed, 
and  the  furrounding  mucus  of  the  little  bones  and  o- 
ther  parts  are  this  way  depofited  :  nor  is  it  at  all  impro¬ 
bable,  that  the  air  enters  by  this  tube,  to  fupport  the 
tympanum,  when  it  is  preffed  inward  by  the  more  vio¬ 
lent  founds ;  for  founds  themfelves,  received  into  the 
mouth,  are  this  way  conveyed  to  the  organ  of  hearing. 
In  infpi ration,  the  air  prefies  the  membrane  of  the  tym¬ 
panum  outward :  and  from  thence  proceeds  that  clafh- 
ing  or  whifpering  noife,  by  which  the  hearing  is  obfcu- 
red,  when  the  mouth  is  held  wide  open  in  yawning ; 
for  then  the  air  entering  more  abundantly  through  the 
cavity  of  the  tube,  to  the  tympanum,  refills  the  tremors 
of  the  external  air. 

488.  Two  other  paffages  lead  from  the  tympanum 
to  the  labyrinth ,  or  innermoft  chamber  of  the  ear. 

And3 
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And,  again,  the  fenedra  oval  is  (484.)  not  covered  by 
any  membrane,  leads  into  the  veftibulmn  ;  which  is  a 
round  cavity,  formed  in  a  very  hard  part  of  the  os  pe- 
trofmn,  that  lies  near  the  inner  part  of  the  tympanum. 
In  that  cavity  are  three  recedes ;  of  which  the  upper 
one  is  elliptical,  the  lower  one  circular,  and  the  third 
like  a  furrow.  There  is  a  nervous  pulp  in  the  veftibu- 
lum,  didinguifhed  from  the  parietal  bone  by  the  vapour 
furrounding  it.  Into  this  open  the  five  mouths  of  the 
three  femicircular  canals,  the  foramen  ovale,  and  the 
pafTages  of  the  nerves  and  arteries. 

489.  In  the  fetus,  thefe  are  formed  of  a  didin£t  hard 
{hell,  which,  being  furrounded  with  a  fpungy  bone,  are 
lodged  in  a  cavity  of  the  os  petrofuin  ;  which,  in  adults, 
is  extremely  hard,  extended  into  fegments  fomething 
larger  than  femicircles,  which  have  an  ample  opening 
betwixt  them.  The  larger  pofterior  and  lower  of  thefe 
circles,  is  perpendicular  ;  alfo  the  middle  and  upper  one 
is  placed  towards  the  perpendicular  :  but  the  outermoil 
and  lead  is  horizontal.  The  inner  mouth  or  aperture 
of  the  uppermod  of  thefe  meets  with  the  upper  open* 
mg  of  the  poderior  ring,  and  both  join  into  one. 

490.  But  the  cochlea  is  a  part  dill  more  wonderful^ 
feated  in  an  inclined  podure  within  the  anterior  por¬ 
tion  of  the  os  petrofum.  Into  one  part  of  this  cavity 
opens  the  vedibulum;  and  into  the  other  the  feneftra 
rotunda  of  the  tympanum,  which  is  concealed  behind  a 
protuberance  in  the  bottom  of  the  tympanum.  The 
cochlea  itfelf  is  made  up  of  a  nucleus  of  bone,  of  a  co¬ 
nical  figure,  with  its  apex  inclined  inward ;  divided  by  a 
middle  fulcus,  both  through  its  bads,  and  through  its 
whole  length  ;  and  perforated  with  innumerable  final! 
foramina  into  the  tubes,  which  are  called  fcalee ,  termi¬ 
nating  in  the  middle  of  the  fecond  fpiral.  About  this 
nucleus  are  wrapt  two  turns  and  a  half  of  a  canal ;  which, 
in  the  fetus,  is  made  up  of  a  didindt  {hell-like  fubdance, 
peculiar  to  itfelf;  and,  in  the  adult,  is  united  into  one, 
with  the  adjacent  bone :  and  this  winding  canal  dimi¬ 
ni  dies  gradually  in  a  conical  figure,  from  the  two  tore- 
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mentioned  openings  towards  the  tip  of  the  nucleus.  It 
is  bilocular,  or  made  up  of  two  apartments,  divided  by 
a  partition  called  lamella  fpiralis .  This,  at  its  larger 
end,  is  bony,  and  extended  out  of  the  nucleus,  at  right 
angles,  into  a  cavity ;  is  ftriated,  and  every  way  wrapt 
up  by  the  internal  periofteum  as  in  a  capfule.  Ano^ 
ther  external  part  hereto  belonging,  is  a  membrane* 
which  likewife  divides  the  canal :  thus  there  are  formed 
two  diflin£t  femicanals,  called  feala .  The  interior  and 
pofterior  of  thefe  canals  begins  from  the  feneftra  rotun¬ 
da,  where  it  is  fhut  by  a  membrane,  and  is  called  the 
feala  tympani ;  the  other  begins  before,  from  the  velti¬ 
bulum,  from  which  it  has  its  name.  In  the  tip  of  the 
cochlea  is  formed  a  third  cavity,  fhaped  like  a  funnel* 
Into  this  the  fpiral  lamina  terminates  by  a  membrana¬ 
ceous  extremity,  but  fo  that  the  funnel  communicates 
with  them  by  a  fmall  hole  cm  each  fide ;  but,  in  many 
bodies,  it  alfo  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  buc¬ 
ket  that  is  filled  with  the  nerve. 

49  1 .  The  blood-velfels  of  the  outer  ear  come  from 
the  temporal,  or  proper  auricular  branches ;  thofe  to  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  are  either  from  the  tem¬ 
poral,  from  the  ftylo-maltoideal,  or  from  both  ;  thofe  of 
the  meatus  auditorius  come  from  the  former ;  thofe  to 
the  tympanum  were  deferibed.  (480.);  and  the  velfels 
belonging  to  the  veltibulum,  cochlea,  and  femicircular 
canals,  are  from  the  vertebrals  and  Itylo-maltoideals. 
The  indultry  of  late  anatomilts  has  difeovered  velfels 
of  a  particular  kind,  proper  for  carrying  back  liquids 
from  the  veltibulum  into  the  tranfverfe  fmus,  from  the 
cochlea  into  the  cavity  of  the  fkull. 

492.  It  now  remains  that  we  deferibe  the  nerves  de- 
flined  to  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  of  which  the  principal  is 
that  called  the  Jeventh  (357.)  This  nerve  enters  into 
the  internal  auditory  finus  of  the  os  petrofum,  in  the 
blind  end  of  which  it  divides.  The  fmaller  part  of  the 
nerve  is  fent  upward,  through  the  opening  of  a  canal 
in  the  fmus;  whence  palling  tranfverfely,  it  is  after¬ 
wards  bent  behind  the  tympanum,  In  this  part  defeend- 
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ing,  it  gives  off  a  branch  through  a  peculiar  channel  to 
the  tympanum,  which  afcends  betwixt  the  malleus  and 
incus,  and  goes  out  of  the  tympanum,  through  a  Mure 
behind  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  afterwards  in- 
ferting  itfelf  into  the  nerve  of  the  tongue  (457.);  the 
reafon  of  which  fecret  communication  is  obfcure,  but 
ferves  to  explain  the  confent  of  the  teeth  fet  on  an 
edge  by  fharp  founds,  a  removal  of  their  pain  by  burn¬ 
ing  the  ear,  &c.  The  reft  of  the  nerve,  efcaping  by  the 
ftdes  of  the  ftyloide  procefs,  is  diftributed  through  the 
external  ear,  the  parotid  gland,  a  large  part  of  the  face, 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  both  cutaneous  and  muf- 
cular ;  and  in  the  face  forms  numberlefs  inofculations, 
both  betwixt  its  own  brandies,  as  well  as  with  thofe  of 
the  firft,  fecond,  third,  and  fifth  pair ;  and  it  likewife 
communicates  with  the  eighth  pair,  and  the  third  cer- 
vical  pair.  But  to  the  immediate  organ  of  hearing  it 
fends  either  no  branches,  or  at  leaft  very  fmall  ones* 
The  outer  ear  again  receives  other  nerves  in  its  fore 
part  from  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  in  its 
back  part  to  the  fecond  and  third  of  the  cervicals. 

493.  But  the  /oft  portion  of  the  auditory  nerves  arifes 
larger,  but  more  obfcure,  from  the  fourth  ventricle  of 
the  brain  itfelf  (357*)  and  enters  by  very  minute  threads 
through  exceeding  fmall  holes  of  the  inner  auditory  fi- 
nus,  which  go  in  part  to  the  veftibulum,  and  in  part  to 
the  furrow  of  the  cochlea.  The  branches  in  the  vefti¬ 
bulum  form  a  pulp-like  tender  membrane,  which  is  e- 
very  way  extended  thro’  the  femicircular  canals.  The 
other  part  entering  the  furrow  of  the  cochlea,  has  an 
obfcure  termination. 

494.  With  refped  to  the  nerve  which  is  diftributed 
through  the  veftibulum  and  femicircular  canals,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  it  is  (truck  by  the  tremors  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air,  propagated  to  the  (tapes ;  from  whence  the 
tremors  immediately  pafs  through  the  oval  feneftra,  to 
prefs  upon  the  naked  pulp  of  the  nerve.  That  part  of 
the  nerve  which  enters  the  cochlea,  is  altogether  ob¬ 
fcure  in  its  termination.  It  is  probable,  that  final! 
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branches  from  thence  pafs  through  the  little  foramina 
(490.)  to  the  periodeuro  of  the  cochlea,  and  to  the 
membranous  part  of  the  fpiral  partition.  Do  the  tranf- 
verfe  nervous  filaments  pafs  out  from  the  nucleus  of  the 
cochlea,  all  the  way  fucceflively  fhorter  through  the  fpi¬ 
ral  plates?  Is  it  the  organ  of  hearing?  Thefe  are  que- 
flions,  which  we  are  yet  hardly  able  to  refolve  from  a- 
natomy;  though  this  feems  repugnant  to  the  courfe 
which  we  obferve  nature  takes  in  brute  animals,  in 
birds,  and  in  fillies,  who  ail  hear  very  exquifitely  with¬ 
out  any  cochlea.  However  this  may  be  in  the  human 
body,  it  is  there  probable,  that  the  fpiral  plate,  fpread 
full  of  nerves,  is  agitated  with  trerndrs  from  the  ofciila- 
lions  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  by  which  the 
air  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  agitated,  fo  as  to 
prefs  the  membrane  of  the  round  fenedra,  which  again 
agitates  the  air  contained  in  the  cochlea. 

495.  The  preceding  conjecture  is  indeed  elegant; 
fmce  the  fpiral  plates  make  up  a  triangle,  ending  in  a 
fhort  point  towards  the  tip,  by  which  it  may  be  concei¬ 
ved  to  contain  an  infinite  number  of  nervous  cords, 
continually  fhortening  in  their  length  ;  and  by  that 
means  adapted  to  an  harmonica!  unifon  or  confonance 
(474.)  according  to  the  variety  of  acute  and  grave 
founds,  fo  as  to  tremble  together  at  the  fame  time  with 
mod  of  them;  namely,  the  longed  cords  in  the  balls  of 
the  cochlea,  with  grave  founds ;  and  the  fhorteft  cords 
nearer  the  tip  or  apex,  with  the  lharper  founds.  Whe¬ 
ther  are  founds  perceived  in  the  middle  femicircular 
canals,  when  thefe  alone  are  round  in  all  dalles  of  ani¬ 
mals?  Are  they  detained  in  thefe  canals,  in  the  cochlea, 
and  by  the  membrane  fulpended'  through  the  vedibu- 
lum?  This  feems  probably  the  cafe. 

496.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears,  that  the 
elaftic  waves  or  tremors  of  the  air  arrive  through  the 
outer  ear  and  auditory  pafiage,  to  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum;  which  being  injured,  and  not  repaired, the 
hearing  is  totally  dedroved.  This  feems  to  be  flretched, 
for  hearing  weak  founds,  by  the  mufcles  of  the  malleus. 

From 
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From  this  membrane  the  found  is  conveyed  through 
the  fmall  bones  to  the  veftibulum;  for  thefe  bones  be¬ 
ing  deftroyed,  the  hearing  is  again  abolifhed.  The 
bony  (ides  of  the  veftibulum,  by  their  tremulation,  agi¬ 
tate  the  fmall  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid  furrounding  the 
nervous  pulp.  It  feems  to  be  (truck  by  the  nervous 
pulp  fufpended  in  the  veftibulum,  and  that  tremor  to 
be  continued  through  the  continuous  pulp  of  the 
cochlea  and  femicircular  canals.  Of  more  than  this 
we  are  not  certain:  but,  by  undoubted  experiments, 
tremors,  and  even  elaftic  founds,  communicate  them- 
feives  by  the  internal  Euftachian  tube,  and  through  all 
the  bones  of  the  fkull,  fo  as  to  imprefs  their  force  upon 
the  auditory  nerve. 

497.  The  diftin&ion  of  founds,  doubtlefs,  proceeds 
from  the  celerity  of  the  tremors  excited  in  the  hearing 
nerve,  according  as  they  fucceed  each  other  more  fwift- 
ly  or  (lowly,  in  a  fhort  time  ;  in  order  to  which,  it  is 
not  necefiary  the  mind  (hould  number  them  ;  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  that  fhe  perceive  their  numbers  to  be  different,  and 
that  this  difference  excites  a  variation  in  her  thoughts 
and  ideas  thence  arifing.  Whether  the  harmony  or 
agreeablenefs  of  founds  arifes  from  the  number  of  parts 
founding  together  in  unifon  ?  and  whether  the  minds 
ignorant  of  herfelf,  numbers  the  degrees  of  confo- 
nance,  fo  as  to  pleafe  herfelf  in  a  majority  of  them  ? 
thefe  are  queftions  denied  by  the  mod  expert  mufi- 
cians,  who  make  it  appear,  that  there  is  an  agreeable¬ 
nefs,  and  that  very  conffderable,  in  founds  approach¬ 
ing  the  ieaft  to  a  confonance,  and  which  lies  in  a  pro¬ 
portion  very  difficult  to  determine.  Why  do  founds 
often  become  too  fharp  for  the  ear  ?  Our  auditory 
nerves  feem  to  be  drained  upon  the  fpiral  plates,  in 
fuch  degrees  as  to  be  in  danger  of  breaking,  after  the 
manner  drinking- glafles  may  be  broke  by  fharp  founds, 
and  as  the  hearing  is  fometiines  almoft  loft  for  a  while 
by  the  violently  flirill  whiftlings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Oanary  iflands. 
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CHAP,  XVII. 

Of  the  Sight. 

498.  AS  the  organ  of  hearing  perceives  the  tremors 
JTTL  of  the  air,  fo  the  fight  perceives  thofe  of 
light :  and  as  the  firft  confided  chiefly  of  bony  organs 
capable  of  making  a  refonance;  here,  on  the  contrary, 
the  greater  part  of  the  eye  is  compofed  of  pellucid  hu¬ 
mours  capable  of  refracting  the  more  fubtle  medium  of 
light :  but  the  complexity  of  this  organ  was  neceffary 
for  the  defence  of  its  tender  parts,  and  from  the  diver- 
fity  of  the  feveral  humours,  to  be  contained  each  in 
their  proper  integuments. 

499.  Outwardly,  a  defence  is  afforded  to  this  organ 
by  the  eye-brow  or  fupercilium ,  which  is  a  protube¬ 
rance  of  the  fkin,  fuftained  by  mufcles,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  forehead,  full  of  thick  hairs,  lying  over  one  an¬ 
other  like  the  tiles  of  a  houfe;  and  capable  of  being 
pulled  down  by  the  adtion  of  the  frontal,  corrugator, 
and  orbicular  mufcles,  fo  as  to  afford  a  {hade  to  the  eye 
in  too  ftrong  a  light.  After  this  office  is  finiffied,  the 
eye-brow  is  raifed  again,  by  the  infertion  of  the  frontal 
mufcle,  thin  and  flefhy,  immediately  under  the  conti¬ 
nuous  (kin,  faftened  to  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 
fkull,  which  is  of  a  fhining  fubftance,  and  not  far  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  nature  of  an  aponeurofis,  which,  being 
of  a  long  quadrangular  figure,  is  drawn  backward  by 
the  occipital  mufcle.  A  depreffion  of  the  eye-brow 
ferves  alfo  to  exprefs  concern  of  the  mind ;  as  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  it  denotes  the  mind  to  be  in  a  ferene  quiet 
ftate.  This  guard  alfo  conduces  to  throw  off  the  fvveat 
and  retained  duff,  or  the  infects  which  might  fall  into 
the  eye. 

500.  The  eye-lids ,  or  palpebras,  are  placed  {till  nearer 
guards  before  the  eye.  Here  the  folds  of  the  fkin, 
which  are  thinly  extended,  from  that  of  the  face,  run 
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out  in  a  confiderable  length,  and  are  reflected  back 
with  the  cellular  fubftance  interpofed  betwixt  the  outer 
and  inner  plate ;  the  latter  of  which  becomes  then  a  thin 
vafcular  membrane,  and  therefore  of  a  red  colour,  ex¬ 
tended  before  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  fpread  in  its 
foremoll;  part  upon  the  fclerotica,  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  conjunctiva  tunica .  This  production  of  the 
{kin  is  every  where  covered  by  another  of  the  cuticle, 
even  where  it  is  clofely  conjoined  with  the  cornea.  The 
upper  eye-lid  is  larger  and  more  moveable ;  the  lower 
is  fmaller ;  and  rather  obfequious  to  the  motion  of  the 
other  parts,  than  moved  by  any  particular  forces  of  its 
own.  The  nerves ,  which  give  fenfibility  to  the  eye-lids, 
are  numerous,  from  the  firft  branch  of  the  fifth  pair, 
and  likewife  from  the  fecond,  and  from  the  hard  branch 
of  the  feventh  pair ;  they  abound  with  arteries  from  the 
ophthalmics,  and  from  the  branches  of  the  tempo¬ 
rals,  internal  maxillaries,  infra-orbitals,  and  others  of 
the  face. 

501.  That  the  eye-lids  might  {hut  together  more 
exactly,  they  have  each  of  them  a  cartilaginous  arch, 
called  tarfus ,  upon  their  margins,  which  meet  toge¬ 
ther.  It  is  {lender,  of  a  lunar  figure,  extenuated 
outward,  and  ferves  to  hinder  the  eye-lid  from  falling 
into  wrinkles  while  it  is  elevated  or  depreffed.  The 
elevation  of  the  upper  eye-lid  is  performed  by  a  mufcle 
arifing  from  the  involucrum  of  the  optic  nerve  gradual¬ 
ly  fpreading,  and  extended  by  its  expanfion  to  the  tar¬ 
fus.  This  elevator  is  confiderably  ailifted  in  its  adlion 
by  the  frontalis,  and  by  various  connections  with  the 
orbicularis  drawn  up  or  dilated  by  the  former.  The 
upper  eye-lid  is  depreffed  by  the  Grbicularls  mufcle* 
which  is  broad  and  thinly  fpread  round  the  orbit,  under 
the  fkin  of  the  eye-lids,  to  each  angle  of  the  eye,  which 
ferve  as  fixed  points  to  this  mufcle ;  and  it  adheres  to 
the  os  fronds,  where  that  bone  joins  the  upper  jaw, 
and  then  its  fibres  are  inferted  into  the  os  frontis  and 
neared  parts  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  fame  mufcle  ferves 
to  elevate  the  lower  eye-lid,  and  covers  the  eye  in  fuch 
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a  manner  that  no  drift  or  light  can  enter  it  in  fteep. 
The  lower  eye-lid  is  deprefled  by  a  double  portion  of 
fibres,  inferted  into  the  upper  lip. 

502.  Finally,  that  the  protuberant  margins  of  the  eye¬ 
lids  might  not  injurioully  beat  againft  each  other,  the 
cilia  or  rails  of  hair  are  placed  fpreading  outwards,  in  a 
row,  from  the  edges  of  the  eye-lids,  of  different  lengths, 
which  by  crofting  each  other  make  a  blind  or  fhade.  Thefe 
are  of  ufe  in  more  diftind  vifion,  by  excluding  the  ex¬ 
traneous  rays,  when  we  require  a  diftind  reprefenta- 
tion  of  any  objed. 

503.  That  the  eye-lids  rubbing  againft  each  other 
might  not  grow  together,  they  are  iupplied  with  a  row 
of  febacecus  glandules ,  firft  noticed  by  Meibomius  ; 
namely,  about  thirty  little  gut-like  cells  or  more  in  each 
eye-lid;  placed  in  general  according  to  the  length  of 
the  lid,  without  ever  branching,  but  compofed  of  pe¬ 
culiar  blind  fmufes,  which  end  at  laft  in  one  larger  Ter¬ 
pentine  duct,  opening  by  a  mouth  in  the  margin  of  the 
eye-lid  itfelf.  Thefe  difcharge  a  foft  liniment,  which 
mixes  and  wafhes  off  with  the  tears. 

504.  But  the  perpetual  attrition  of  the  eye-lids  a- 
fcending  and  defending  againft  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
is  prevented  by  the  diddling  humour  called  tears  ; 
which  preferve  alfo  the  tendernefs  of  the  membranes 
and  of  the  cornea,  and  ferve  to  wafti  out  any  infeds 
or  other  fharp  corpufcles.  Thefe  form  a  faline  pellucid 
liquor,  that  may  be  evaporated,  and  never  ceafes  to 
be  poured  over  the  anterior  furface  of  the  eye ;  but  ne¬ 
ver  runs  over  the  cheeks,  unlefs  colleded  together  in 
a  larger  quantity  from  fome  caufe.  This  liquor  is  ex¬ 
haled  partly  from  the  arteries  of  the  conjundiva,  as  we 
fee  from  an  imitation  of  nature  by  injeding  water  :  and  it 
is  in  part  believed  to  proceed  from  a  gland  feated  in  a 
recefs  of  the  orbit  of  the  os  f  rontis,fome\vhat  hard,  and  of 
the  conglomerate  kind  ;  intermixed  with  fat,  and  paint¬ 
ed  with  many  blood-veflels  from  the  ophthahmcs  and 
internal  maxillaries  ;  and  interfperfed  with  many  fmali 
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nerves  arifing  from  a  peculiar  branch  of  the  firft  trunk 
of  the  fifth  pair. 

505.  From  this  lachrymal  glandule  in  horned  cat¬ 
tle  defcend  three,  four,  or  more  viiible  duds,  which 
open  on  the  inner  fide  of  the  conjundiva,  upon  the 
eye-lid.  In  man  thefe  duds  are  lately  found  out,  ac¬ 
cording  to  credible  authors.  The  feparation  of  the 
tears  is  increafed  by  the  more  frequent  contradioa 
of  the  orbicular  mufcle,  either  from  irritation,  or  fome 
forrowful  paffion,  by  which  means  the  tears  are  urged 
over  the  whole  furface  of  the  eye  and  conjundiva,  which 
they  walh. 

506.  .After  the  tears  have  performed  their  office, 
fome  part  of  them  flying  off  into  the  air,  the  reft,  that 
they  might  not  offend  by  their  quantity,  are  propelled 
by  the  orbicular  mufcle,  towards  its  origination  next 
the  nofe,  to  a  part  which  is  the  lowed  of  the  palpebral 
margins  ;  which  not  being  furrounded  by  the  tarfus, 
does  therefore  not  meet  exactly  together.  Here  a  ca¬ 
runcle  full  of  febaceous  hairy  follicles,  of  an  oblong 
figure,  interpofes  and  feparates  the  meeting  of  the 
eye-lids,  at  the  fame  time  furnifhinga  liniment  to  thole 
parts  which  have  none  of  the  Meibomian  duds.  Be¬ 
fore  this  part  is  extended  a  fmall  portion,  like  a  little 
eye-lid;  which,  descending  perpendicularly,  joins  the 
true  eye-lids,  and  is  larger  in  beads  than  in  men :  but 
at  the  beginning  of  this  fpace,  betwixt  the  eye-lids,  in 
which  the  tears  are  colleded,  both  in  the  upper  and 
lower  margin,  a  little  papilla  ftands  out,  having  each 
of  them  one  opening,  furrounded  by  callous  flefh, 
which  are  perpetually  open,  unlefs  when  convulfively 
clofed.  "This  opening,  which  is  called  the  pundum  la - 
chrymale,  drinks  up  the  tears  from  the  finus  in  which 
they  are  colleded  ;  and  this  partly  by  tubular  at¬ 
traction,  and  partly  by  impulfe  from  the  orbicular 
mufcle.  If  thefe  points  or  openings  are  obftruded,  the 
tears  run  over  and  excoriate  the  cheek. 

507.  From  both  points  proceeds  a  fmall  dud,  both 
from  the  upper  and  the  lower  eye-lid,  much  wider  than 
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the  opening  itfelf,  but  thin,  and  included  in  the  {kin  y 
one  of  which  goes  downward  above  the  caruncle,  and 
the  other  goes  more  tranfverfely  inward  and  under 
it :  thefe  both  join  together,  and  are  inferted  by  two* 
mouths  near  the  uppermoft  part  of  the  lachrymal  Jack : 
thus  it  is  called  a  cavity,  formed  in  the  os  unguis  and  up¬ 
per  jaw,  lined  with  a  membrane,  which  is  at  firft  cellu¬ 
lar,  but  harder,  and  as  it  were  of  the  nature  of  an  apo- 
neurofis  ;  then  by  another  red  and  pulpy  one,  continu¬ 
ed  from  the  membrane  of  the  nares,  pervious  to  the 
exhaling  dew,  and  fomewhat  of  an  oval  figure.  From 
the  fame  facculus  is  continued  a  du£t,  which  defcends- 
a  little  backward  into  the  nares,  opening  there  by  an 
oblique  oblong  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the  meatus* 
covered  by  the  lower  os  fpongeofum.  Through  this 
paiTage  the  fuperduous  tears  defcend  into  the  nofe, 
■which  they  in  part  moiflen  (464.)  A  mufcle  is  by  fome 
afcribed  to  this  fack*  but  it  is  not  yet  fufficiently  con- 
firmed. 

508.  The  globe  of  the  eye,  compreffed  before,  but 
longer  than  it  is  broad,  is  feated  in  the  cavity  of  a  bony 
orbit,  which  is  almoft  of  a  conical  figure,  made  up  by 
feven  bones  which  are  in  the  back  part ;  and  on  the 
inner-fide  perforated  or  interrupted  by  larger  fiffures* 
from  whence  the  bones,  widening  forward,  defend  the 
cavity  on  all  fides.  But  as  this  is  larger  than  the  eye 
itfelf,  the  excefs  is  on  all  fides  occupied  by  a  very  foft 
fat,  furrounding  the  globe  of  the  eye,  that  it  may  both 
fill  and  have  a  free  motion  within  the  orbit. 

.  509.  The  eye  begins  from  a  confiderable  nerve,  by 
the  expanfion  of  wbofe  coats  thofe  of  the  eye  itfelf  are 
compofed.  The  origin  of  this  optical  nerve  we  have 
already  defcribed  (457.)  Its  prog  refs  is  acrofs  the 
crus  of  the  brain,  where  it  joins  with  its  fellow  nerve 
from  the  other  fide,  and  coheres  therewith  for  a  confi¬ 
derable  length  by  a  large  portion  of  medullary  fub- 
flance  ;  fo  that  the  right  goes  to  the  right  eye,  and  the 
left  to  the  left  eye,  yet  not  without  fome  conjunction  oi 
of  both  medullary  fubftances.  The  nerve,  therefore* 
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thus  enters  the  orbit  a  little  infledted,  of  a  figure  fome- 
what  round,  but  compreffed  ;  and  is  inferted  into  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  not  in  the  middle,  but  a  little  near¬ 
er  to  the  nofe. 

510.  The  nerve  having  reached  the  eye,  depofits  the 
inner  plate  of  its  dura  mater,  which  it  received  in  the 
opening  of  the  fphenoidal  bone  :  and  this  being  ex¬ 
panded  and  rendered  thicker,  makes  up  the  firft  coat  of 
the  eye,'  called  fclerotica .  The  other  outer  plate  of  the 
dura  mater,  receding  from  the  former,  makes  up  the 
periofteum  of  the  orbit :  but  the  pia  mater,  which  is 
in  this  nerve  very  diftindt  and  full  of  veffels,  expands 
itfelf  as  before,  fo  as  to  form  a  thin  dark-coloured  li¬ 
ning  to  the  fclerotica.  The  remaining  inner  medul¬ 
lary  part  of  the  nerve,  continued  from  the  brain,  but 
divided  into  filaments  by  the  cellular  fubftance,  is  con- 
trailed  into  a  depreffed.  white  conical  papilla  ;  after 
which  it  is  again  expanded  upon  the  inner  membrane 
of  the  eye,  fo  as  to  form  the  retina . 

511.  Hie  fcelerotica  is  in  general  white,  tough,  and 
furnifbed  with  few  veffels,  refembling  the  nature  of  the 
cutis  or  fkin,  of  a  figure  completely  enough  globular, 
hut  compreffed  or  flattened  before,  and  of  a  greater 
thicknefs  backward.  To  the  fore-part  of  this  globe, cut 
off  circularly,  is  prefixed  obliquely  a  portion  of  a  more 
convex  but  lefs  fphere  ;  pellucid,  and  made  up  of  many 
fcalcs  or  plates,  replenilhed  with  a  clear  water  and  pel¬ 
lucid  veffels,  very  difficult  to  demonffrate  ;  infenfible, 
and  almoft  circular,  yet  broader  at  the  nofe  than  to¬ 
wards  the  temples  :  it  is  termed  the  cornea,  thro’  which 
the  light  paffes  into  theinmoft  part  of  the  eye.  This  greedi¬ 
ly  imbibes  water,  and  fweats  it  out  again.  Before  the  an¬ 
terior  and  flatter  part  of  the  fclerotica,  and  alfo  before  the 
cornea,  the  conjunctiva  is  detached  from  each  of  the 
.eye-lids,  and  clofely  conjoined  to  the  fclerotica  by  a 
proper  cellular  fubftance,  that  may  be  inflated  (500.); 
which  is  replenilhed  with  veffels,  partly  red,  and  part¬ 
ly  pellucid  continuations  of  red  ones. 

512.  The  origination  of  the  cboroides  is  from  the  cir- 
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cumference  of  a  white  circle,  terminating  the  fubftance 
of  the  optic  nerve,  in  that  part  where  the  retina  and 
the  central  artery  are  expanded  from  it,  and  perforate 
It  by  many  fmall  foramina.  From  hence  it  fpreads 
within  the  fclerotica,  concentrically  adhering  thereto 
by  a  cellular  fubftance  and  many  veffels,  which  enter 
from  the  choroides  into  the  fclerotica.  This  membrane 
is  outwardly  of  a  brown  colour,  but  inwardly  of  a  more 
ruffet  brown  or  almoft  black,  both  which  colour  and 
furface  are  feparable  by  maceration :  the  inpermoft  may 
be  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Ruyfch ;  but  grows 
white  through  age.  When  this  has  extended  itfelf 
as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the  pellucid  cornea,  it  there 
joins  itfelf  more  accurately  to  the  fclerotica,  by  a  cellular 
fubftance;  from  whence  going  off  almoft  circularly  in 
a  different  courfe,  it  forms  a  kind  of  rim,  called  or  hi - 
cuius  cillaris:  namely,  the  coat,  which  was  before  fphe- 
rically  expanded,  now  fubtends  circularly  from  the  arch 
of  the  cornea,  a  little  convex  outwardly,  and  with  a 
deficiency  in  its  middle  ;  from  whence  a  circular  paral¬ 
lel  portion  is  taken  out,  fo  as  to  form  a  foramen  or  hole, 
called  the  pupil,  which  is  feated  nearer  toward  the  nofe, 
and  is  larger  toward  the  temple.  The  anterior  part  of  this 
round  rim,  is  called  the  iris ;  and  the  back-part,  feparable 
from  the  former  by  maceration,  is,  from  the  black  colour 
with  which  it  is  painted,  called  uvea.  On  the  anterior  fur- 
face  of  the  iris  appear  numerous  ftripes,  extended  like 
rays,  of  various  colours  in  different  people,  the  whole 
covered  as  it  were  with  little  locks  of  wool.  Thefe  go 
off  beyond  the  pupil  into  a  ferrated  circle,  from  which 
tend  other  limilar  ftreaks,  even  to  the  edge  of  the  iris. 
They  are  Terpentine  in  a  broad  pupil,  but  ftraight  in  a 
narrow  one.  On  the  pofterior  face  of  the  uvea  is 
much  black  pigment;  which  being  wafhed  off,  ftraight 
radiated  ftreaks  appear,  produced  into  the  pupil,  but  not 
woolly.  Orbicular  fibres,  concentrical  with  the  pupil,  I 
have  not  been  able  toobferve,  neither  with  the  naked  eye, 
nor  with  amicrofcope,  even  in  an  ox  ;  but  only  in  the  li¬ 
ve  a,  an  internal  circle  diftinguifhed  by  obfcurer  rays,  but 
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lefs  woolly.  In  the  human  fetus,  the  pupil  and  the  iris 
being  produced,  makes  a  complete  circle.  That  part 
of  it  which  is  drawn  over  the  pupil  is  of  a  vafcular 
texture. 

513.  Though  the  iris  has  little  fen  fat  ion,  and  is  not 
endowed  with  any  mechanical  irritability ;  yet  in  a  living 
man,  quadruped,  or  bird,  it  is  conftriCted  on  every 
greater  degree  of  light,  and  is  dilated  011  every  fmaller 
one  ;  hence  it  is  rendered  broader  for  viewing  dillant 
objects,  and  narrower  for  viewing  fuch  as  are  near. 
The  caufe  of  this  dilatation  feems  to  be  a  remiffion  of 
the  powers  refilling  the  aqueous  humour ;  an  argu¬ 
ment  of  which,  is  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  occafioned 
by  debility,  and  which  fucceeds  fyncope  and  death. 
The  contraction  is  more  obfcure,  and  perhaps  only  de¬ 
pends  on  the  ftronger  afflux  of  humours  into  the  co~ 
iourlefs  vdlels  of  the  iris,  into  which  thefe  veffels  are 
extended  ;  and,  along  with  thefe,  the  iris  is  rendered 
longer,  and  {huts  the  greater  part  of  the  pupil  :  fo  that 
this  motion  has  fomething  in  common  with  a  begin¬ 
ning  inflammation.  The  pupil  is  more  evidently  mo¬ 
ved  and  contracted  ;  as  the  eye  gradually  grows  callous 
in  old  people,  it  is  rendered  almoft  immoveable.  In 
an  animal  twenty  or  thirty  hours  dead,  I  have  feen  the 
iris  extend  by  heat,  and  (hut  the  pupil. 

5  14.  Behind  the  uvea,  from  the  fame  circle  by  which 
the  choroides  and  fclerotica  join  together,  and  outward¬ 
ly  adhere  to  the  cornea,  arife  thick  ftripes,  extended 
from  the  choroides,  elegantly  wrinkled  with  parallel 
veffels,  fpread  under  them,  which  are  conjoined  by  fea¬ 
ther- like  loofe  and  thin  footftalks,  into  the  retina,  every 
way  fpread  with  a  good  deal  of  black  paint  5  and  de¬ 
parting,  after  the  manner  of  a  perforated  ring,  inward 
from  the  tunica  choroidea,  they  fpread  upon  the  vitre¬ 
ous  humour  ;  and,  laftly,  are  laid  on  the  capfule  of  the 
cryflalline  lens,  but  do  not  adhere  to  it,  and  are  called 
by  the  name  of  the  ciliary  ligaments .  The  origin  of  the 
black  pigment  we  are  as  yet  unacquainted  with ;  nor 
can  any  glandules  be  found,  which  fome  have  affigned 
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for  its  reparation.  Among  its  other  ufes,  one  feems  to 
be  to  keep  firm  the  crydalline  lens.  In  infants,  this 
fame  mucus  has  the  image  of  a  radiated  flower,  behind 
the  ciliary  procefs. 

-515.  But  the  retina ,  which  is  truly  a  continuation  of 
the  medulla  from  the  optic  nerve,  is  next  expanded  in¬ 
to  a  fphere  concentric  with  the  choroides,  extremely 
tender,  and  almofl  of  a  mucous  confidence,  aiffolvable 
by  a  blafl  ;  and  this  immediately  embraces  the  vitreous 
body.  But  when  the  retina  has  extended  itfelf  as  far 
as  the  ciliary  proceffes,  it  follows  their  courfe,  making 
their  dripes  and  fmall  arteries  its  foundation  or  fup- 
port  in  its  courfe  to  the  crydalline  lens,  to  the  capfule 
of  which  it  adheres  ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  obfer- 
vations  of  fome  anatomids,  as  well  as  our  own,  fpreads 
upon  its  fur  face. 

516.  Thefe  coats  of  the  eye,  which  inved  and  fup- 
port  each  other,  after  the  manner  of  an  onion  or  other 
bulbous  root,  give  a  fpherical  figure  to  the  eye,  and 
include  its  humours  :  by  which  name  arc  underdood 
commonly  three  fubdances  ;  the  one  a  folid,  the  other 
a  foft  body,  and  the  third  truly  a  liquor.  Fird,  then, 
the  common  furface  of  the  retina  is,  on  all  fides,  filled 
by  the  principal  or  vitreous  humour,  which  is  contained 
in  a  thin  pellucid  membrane  of  its  own,  of  a  cellular 
fabric,  in  the  intervals  of  which  is  confined  a  mod 
clear  liquor,  a  little  denfer  than  water,  which  entirely 
evaporates  by  heat,  like  the  aqueous  humour ;  from 
which  nature  it  does  not  eafily  degenerate,  even  in 
old  people.  Its  veffels,  which  are  mod  manifed  in 
fifh,  he  in  the  back  part;  are  mod  beautifully  radiated 
from  the  central  trunk  of  the  retina,  embracing  the 
convexity  of  the  vitreous  humour ;  and  are  inferted 
into  a  circle  formed  by  other  arteries  coining  from  the 
choroides,  not  far  from  the  lens,  and  which  I  have  feen 
in  a  (keep.  The  vitreous  membrane,  which  is  tender 
eonfidering  its  body,  is  yet  grown  to  the  lens  in  two 
places,  before  and  behind  ;  fo  that  the  middle  hollow 
ring  is  intercepted  between  both  infertions,  round  the 
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cryflailine  lens.  Afterwards  it  is  divided  by  foine  little 
ropes.  The  ftreaks  of  the  ciliary  body  imprint  their 
marks  on  the  anterior  face  of  it. 

517.  But,  in  the  fore-part  of  the  vitreous  body,  be¬ 
hind  the  uvea,  there  is  an  orbicular  depreffion  or  finus 
confiderably  deep,  into  the  cavity  of  which  the  cryflaU 
line  lens  is  received,  though  that  be  lefs  properly  ranked 
in  the  clafs  of  humours.  The  figure  of  this  lens  is 
made  up  of  two  elliptical  convex  portions  or  Tides,  the 
foremoft  of  which  is  flatter,  and  the  pofterior  more  gib¬ 
bous.  The  ftrudure  of  it  is  that  of  concentric  plates 
or  fcalesr,  fucceeding  each  other,  and  compofed  by  the 
fibres  themfelves,  elegantly  figured  and  contorted,  and 
connected  together  by  cellular  fibres,  fo  as  to  form  a 
tender  cellular  texture.  Betwixt  the  cryflailine  leaves 
is  alfo  contained  a  pellucid  liquor,  which,  in  old  age, 
turns  of  its  own  accord  to  a  yellow  colour.  The  in- 
nermoft  fcales  lie  clofer  together;  and  form  at  lafl  a  fort 
of  continued  nucleus,  harder  than  the  reft  of  the  lens  : 
it  does  not  fo  adhere  to  the  capfule,  but,  when  that  is 
broke,  it  very  readily  leaps  out ;  and  fome  fay  that  a 
little  water  is  effufed  around  it.  Its  arterv  is  from  the 

j 

retina,  which  perforates  the  middle  of  the  vitreous  hu¬ 
mour  ;  that  is,  the  pofterior  one  ;  for  the  veflels  in  the 
fore-part  are  not  yet  known.  This  whole  lens  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  ftrong,  thick,  elaftic  capfule  of  a  pellucid 
membrane,  more  firm  in  the  fore-part,  which  is  lined 
backward  by  the  vitreous  tunic, 

518.  Laftly,  the  aqueous  humour ,  which  is  extremely 
clear  and  fluid,  and  renewed  again  if  it  be  let  out,  is 
feated  in  a  finall  fpace  of  a  curve-lined  triangular  figure 
betwixt  the  uvea  and  cryflailine  lens,  and  in  a  larger 
chamber  that  is  before  betwixt  the  iris  and  the  cornea. 
This  humour  feems  to  exhale  from  the  fmall  arteries  of 
the  iris,  uvea,  and  ciliary  proceflfes ;  being  again  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  fmall  veins  of  the  lame  parts,  while  fome 
portion  of  it  is  drunk  up  and  exhaled  through  the  cor¬ 
nea.  This  humour  alfo  waters  the  uvea  and  capfule  of 
the  lens.  About  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century, 
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the  fpaces  filled  with  this  liquor  were  called  the  camera 
of  the  eye ;  the  fore  one  between  the  cornea  and  iris ; 
the  polterior  one,  which  is  finall,  between  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  crydalline  lens  and  the  uvea. 

5 ip.  The  eye,  thus  framed,  is  outwardly  furrounded 
with  mufcles,  for  its  government  and  direction.  Name¬ 
ly,  into  the  circle  of  the  fclerotica,  which  is  next  to  the 
cornea,  are  inferred  four  flraight  mufcles,  arifing  from 
the  dura  mater  of  the  optic  nerve  at  the  bottom  of  the 
orbit ;  where,  departing  from  the  nerve,  they  cohere 
with  the  periolteum,  forming,  as  it  were,  one  circle  ; 
from  whence,  going  forward,  their  bellies  lie  round  the 
bulb  of  the  eye,  and  terminate  again  by  their  aponeu- 
rofes,  meeting  together  in  another  circle  into  the  fcle¬ 
rotica.  Of  thefe,  the  elevator  is  the  lead,  and  the  ab¬ 
ductor  the  longed.  The  office  of  thefe  mufcles  appears 
very  plainly  in  each  of  them  apart ;  fmce,  being  bent 
round  the  convex  bulb  of  the  eye,  as  about  a  pulley, 
they  mud,  of  courfe,  elevate,  deprefs,  or  turn  the  globe 
of  the  eye  either  to  the  nofe  or  to  the  temple.  More¬ 
over,  two  of  them  acting  together  may  turn  the  eye  in 
a  diagonal  betwixt  the  former  directions ;  as  upwards 
and  outwards,  upwards  and  inwards,  &c.  Ladly, 
when  all  the  four  draight  mufcles  are  contracted  toge¬ 
ther,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  draw  the  whole  eye 
towards  its  origin  within  the  orbit,  by  which  means  the 
crydailine  lens  is  moved  nearer  to  the  retina. 

520.  But  the  two  oblique  mufcles  of  the  eye  are  of  a 
more  compound  fabric.  The  upper  of  thefe,  arifing 
together  with  the  recti,  is  long  and  dender,  afcending 
forward  to  a  notch  in  the  os  frontis,  which  is  completed 
by  a  double  ligament,  cartilaginous  on  each  fide,  and 
hollow  in  the  middle,  alrnod  quadrangular,  for  fudain- 
ing  the  tendon  of  the  mufcle.  Through  this  canal  paf- 
fes  the  tendon  of  the  obliquus  fuperior ;  which  being 
again  reflected  backward  and  downward,  included  in  a 
capfule  of  its  own,  is  inferted  into  the  globe  of  the  eye 
behind  the  draight  mufcles.  This  draws  the  globe  for¬ 
ward  and  upward,  in  a  manner  out  of  the  orbit,  that  the 
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eye  may  take  in  a  larger  field  of  vifion ;  it  alfo  turns 
the  pupil  inward  and  downward.  The  other  lejfer 
oblique  mufcle,  arifing  from  a  finus  of  the  lachrymal  fo¬ 
ramen  in  the  upper  jaw,  afcends  immediately  outwards 
from  the  os  unguis  round  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  is 
inferted  by  its  tendon  into  the  fclerotica  behind  the  ex¬ 
ternal  re£tus :  whence  it  appears,  on  its  part,  to  turn  the 
eye  downward  and  outward  ;  and  of  courfe,  contrary  to 
the  former,  to  direct  the  pupil  upward  and  inward. 

521.  But  there  are  other  more  minute  mufcular  mo¬ 
tions  performed  in  the  eye,  which  prefuppofe  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  nerves  belonging  to  this  organ.  And, 
fir  ft,  we  have  already  fpoken  of  the  optic  nerve  (509, 
510.)  The  fourth  pair  goes  only  to  the  larger  oblique 
mufcle,  and  the  fixth  pair  belongs  to  the  external  rec¬ 
tus.  The  third  and  fifth  pair  produce  the  principal 
nerves  in  the  eye  ;  and  of  thefe,  the  firft  branch  of  the 
fifth  produces  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  and  fends  off  a 
fmall  nerve  from  its  entrance  into  the  orbit,  to  the  eye¬ 
lid  and  lachrymal  glandule ;  it  then  conjoins  with  the 
fecond  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  with  the  temporal 
branch  of  the  third  and  fifth  pair.  After  having  en¬ 
tered  into  the  orbit,  its  trunk  divides  into  two.  The 
upper  and  larger  fubdivides  into  two,  which  are  fpent* 
upon  the  forehead  and  eye-lids :  but  the  lower,  going 
inwards  above  the  optic  nerve,  fends  out  long  flender 
filaments  to  the  outer  part  of  that  nerve,  which,  joining 
with  another  filament  of  the  third  pair,  makes  up  the 
ophthalmic  ganglion,  and  fends  off  one  or  two  ciliary 
nerves.  Finally,  having  given  off  a  nerve,  running  to 
that  of  the  nofe  (457.),  it  is  then  fpent  upon  the  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye. 

522.  But  the  principal  dignity  of  the  third  pair  lies 
in  giving  off  a  branch  upwards  to  the  ftraight  mufcles 
of  the  eye,  and  to  the  eye-lids ;  and  then,  going  for¬ 
ward  with  its  trunk  under  the  optic  nerve,  it  fends  out 
three  branches  together  to  the  lower  and  lefs  oblique, 
and  to  the  internal  mufcle ;  after  this,  or  often  before, 
(from  its  trunk,  and  fometimes  from  a  branch  of  the 
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lower  obliquus),  afcends  out  another  fhort  and  much 
thicker  nerve,  which  fometimes  joins  the  root  of  the 
fifth  (521.),  or  is  fometimes  folitary ;  which,  under  the 
abdu&or  mufcle,  conftantly  forms  the  oval  ophthalmic 
ganglion .  From  that  ganglion,  and  fometimes  from  the 
trunk  of  the  third  or  fifth,  go  out  four  or  five  ciliary 
nerves  in  a  crooked  courfe,  playing  round  the  optic 
nerve  in  their  courfe  to  the  globe  of  the  eye,  where 
they  enter  the  fclerotica  ahnoft  in  its  middle,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  its  longer  fmall  arteries  or  veins ;  and  run¬ 
ning  thence  ftraight  forward  through  the  choroides, 
they  pafs  vifibly  to  the  iris,  and  feemingly  to  the  ciliary 
procefies.  Other  very  fmall  nerves,  originating  from 
the  fame  ganglion,  remain  in  the  tunica  fclerotica. 

523.  Another  more  obfcure  and  lefs  eafily  demon- 
ftrable  motion  in  the  eye,  is  that  of  the  ciliary  procefies 
(514.);  which,  lying  incumbent  upon  the  furrows  of 
the  vitreous  membrane,  feem,  by  their  a&ion,  to  prefs 
back  that  body,  fo  as  to  bring  the  lens  forward,  and  fe- 
parate  or  remove  it  farther  from  the  retina.  But  I  have 
never  feen,  in  all  the  animals  1  have  difie&ed,  any  thing 
like  a  mufcle  in  this  ciliary  body  ;  but  a  membrane 
which  fupports  the  fmall  vefiels.  As  for  any  fphin&er 
of  the  pupil,  or  a  confiri&or  of  the  cornea,  mentioned 
by  fome  writers  of  note,  or  even  moving  fibres,  which 
others  have  imagined  proper  to  the  cryftalline  lens,  they 
are  in  nowife  fupported  by  anatomy,  nor  are  they  con¬ 
fident  with  the  perpetual  hardnefs  of  texture  obfer- 
vable  in  the  lens  and  cornea  of  moff  animals. 

524.  Moreover,  to  the  hiftpry  of  the  eye  belongs  a 
defcription  of  the  vefiels,  which,  in  this  part,  have  a 
beautiful  fabric.  But  all  of  thofe  which  belong  pro¬ 
perly  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  eye  itfelf  come  from 
the  ophthalmic  artery ,  a  branch  of  the  internal  carotid 
(316.)  This,  creeping  along  under  the  optic  nerve, 
fends  out,  as  principal  branches,  the  upper  and  lower 
ciliaries,  one  or  more ;  the  lachrymalis,  from  whence 
the  pofterior  running  to  the  nofe,  and  internal  part  of 
that  belonging  to  the  arch  of  the  tarfus ;  afterwards  the 
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rnufcularis  inferior,  the  anterior  recurrent  to  the  nofe* 
the  uppermod  rnufcularis,  and  the  palpebralis ;  from 
whence,  with  the  .former  branch,  fprings  the  arch  of 
the  tarfus.  Ladly,  it  goes  out  forward  to  the  face* 
and  adjacent  parts  of  the  nofe.  But  the  ophthalmic 
branches,  belonging  to  the  inner  fabric  of  the  eye,  are 
the  poderior  and  middle  ciliaries  ;  which,  arifing  from 
the  trunks  before-mentioned,  and  playing  round  the 
optic  nerve,  in  four  or  more  branches,  in  a  ferpentine 
courfe,  go  partly  in  with  the  optic  nerve  at  its  firft  en¬ 
trance,  and  are  partly  extended  further  to  near  the 
middle  of  the  fclerotica,  where  they  fend  in  forty  or 
more  little  arteries  to  the  choroides,  which  make  firffc 
beautiful  ramifications  upon  the  external  furface  of  that 
membrane,  round,  and  like  the  branches  of  trees ;  from 
whence  they  proceed  inwardly  in  a  more  direct  courfe* 
and  at  lafl  go  to  the  circle  of  the  uvea. 

525.  But  feveral  of  the  fmall  arteries  of  the  tunica 
choroides  gradually  decline  towards  the  interior  parts 
of  the  eye  ;  and,  being  covered  with  a  kind  of  cellular 
woolly  matter,  go  to  the  ciliary  procdfes,  through  each 
of  which  run  out  two  fmall  arteries,  fcattering  vafcular 
woolly-like  locks,  united  by  an  handle  at  their  apex. 

526.  Other  fmall  arteries  alfo,  likewife  arifing  from 
the  ciliary  ones,  but  few  in  number,  mod  commonly 
two,  come  to  the  fame  bafis  from  which  the  membrane 
of  the  uvea  originates.  There,  fpreading  in  various  di¬ 
rections,  they  furround  the  root  of  the  uvea  with  their 
branches,  and  are  joined  into  a  circle,  into  which  the 
anterior  ciliaries  mix  themfelves ;  which  are  fmall  ar¬ 
teries  arifing  from  the  mufcular  branches  of  the  oph¬ 
thalmic,  near  the  origin  of  the  pellucid  cornea  ^  perfo¬ 
rate  the  fclerotica  by  twelve  or  more  branches,  and  to¬ 
gether  make  up  the  circle  of  the  pupil.  From  that 
circle,  and  likewife  from  the  fore-mentioned  anterior 
ciliary  arteries,  independent  of  the  middle  circle,  are 
didributed  velfels,  both  on  the  anterior  face,  which 
makes  the  iris,  and  on  the  poderior  face  of  the  uvea, 
together  with  the  ciliary  procdfes  ;  the  velfels  are  dif* 
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tributed,  both  ftraight  and  ramified  ;  the  iris  is  full  of  a 
liquor  of  a  bluifh  colour,  otherwife  brown ;  and  the 
uvea  is  fpread  with  a  good  deal  of  a  black  paint,  with¬ 
out  which  it  is  naturally  white.  In  the  uvea,  at  fome 
diflance  from  the  pupil,  they  frequently  form  an  im¬ 
perfect  circle* 

527.  But  from  the  fame  ophthalmic  and  its  trunk,  or 
from  the  lachrymal  branch,  or  from  one  of  the  ciliaries,one 
or  more  branches  enter  into  the  optic  nerve ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  central  artery  of  the  retina  penetrates  through  the 
medulla  of  the  nerve,  and,  going  out  of  the  apex  of  the 
papilla  (5  i  o.),  divides  in  the  centre  of  the  retina  ;  from 
thence  fpreading  every  way  in  company  with  the  retina 
itfelf,  by  fo  many  branches,  when  traced  by  a  fkilful  a- 
natomift,  that  that  vafcular  net-work  is  taken  for  a  pro¬ 
per  membrane.  Sometimes  a  leffer  branch  goes  along 
the  centre  of  the  nerve  to  the  retina,  and  is  in  like 
manner  ramified  through  it.  It  is  certain,  that  from 
thefe  branches  the  minute  pellucid  ones  of  the  vitreous 
tunic  are  produced,  as  well  as  the  pofterior  artery  of 
the  lens.  The  centre  of  thefe  arteries,  entering  the  re¬ 
tina,  is  the  celebrated  fonts  opticus  of  the  ancients. 

528.  The  veins  of  the  eye,  in  general,  arife  from  the 
ophthalmic  vein,  which  here  comes  from  the  vein  of 
the  face  ;  and,  going  out  of  the  bony  orbit,  is  inferted 
into  the  cavernous  finus.  The  internal  veins  of  the 
eye  are  fewer  in  the  middle  of  the  fclerotica,  which 
they  perforate  with  larger  trunks,  and  form  bullies  or 
trees  of  a  roundifh  figure,  which  commonly  keep  the 
middle  of  the  bafis  of  the  tunica  choroides ;  fome  of 
them,  which  are  long,  reach  even  to  the  origin  of  the 
uvea :  others,  in  the  fore-part,  are  fimilar  to  arteries : 
another  central  vein,  like  an  artery,  goes  to  the  retina 
of  the  optic  nerve.  The  pellucid  or  watery  velfels  dif¬ 
fer  not  in  their  courfe  from  thole  which  convey  blood. 
There  are  alfo  lymphatic  velfels  faid  to  have  been  feen 
by  fome  in  the  retina ;  but  the  obfervation  has  not  been 
often  enough  repeated  for  us  to  depend  on  it. 

529.  So  far  with  refpeft  to  the  anatomy  of  the  eye; 
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but  that  the  adtion  of  this  organ  lies  wholly  in  the  re¬ 
ception  of  light,  excepting  only  a  few  doubts,  appears 
very  plainly  from  phyfical  and  mechanical  experiments. 
Light  then  is  a  matter  either  the  fame  with,  or  very  nearly 
approaching  to, that  of  fire;  extremely  fluid  and  fubtile, 
penetrating  through  all  even  the  hardeft  bodies,  without 
receiving  alteration  from  any  length  or  diftance  in  its 
courfe ;  moving  with  fuch  a  very  great  velocity,  as  to 
run  through  the  diftance  between  the  fun  and  earth  in 
the  fpace  of  about  eight  minutes  and  thirteen  feconds. 
The  light  we  have  in  our  atmofphere  proceeds  either 
from  that  of  the  fun,  whofe  body  feems  to  have  the 
power  of  impelling  to  us,  in  right  lines,  the  matter  of 
light,  which  is  confufedly  fpread  around  ;  or  elfe  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  fome  other  ignited  point  or  lucid  body ; 
from  whence  the  rays  fpread  every  way,  as  from  a  cen¬ 
tre  to  all  points  of  a  large  fphere,  fo  as  to  fall  upon  the 
furfaces  of  bodies ;  from  whence  again  it  is  reflected 
into  the  eye,  from  the  enlightened  furfaces,  in  angles 
equal  to  that  of  their  incidence,  fo  as  to  render  the  bo¬ 
dies  from  whence  it  thus  flows  to  the  eye,  both  vifible 
and  of  fome  colour. 

530.  It  is  now  fufficiently  evidenced  from  experi¬ 
ments,  that  light  is  compofed  of  rays  in  right  lines,  al- 
moft  without  any  phyfical  breadth  or  thicknefs ;  and 
yet,  that  each  of  thefe  rays  is  again  feparable  into  fe- 
ven  other  permanent  and  immutable  rays  of  a  lefier 
kind.  The  known  properties  of  thefe  rays  are,  that  all 
of  them,  conjoined  together,  conftitutea  white  beam; 
which,  being  refradted  by  the  minute  furfaces  of  bo¬ 
dies,  are  fubdivided  into  rays  of  a  red  colour,  which  are 
more  conftant  or  permanent,  hard,  and  lefs  refrangible  ; 
next  to  which  follow  thofe  of  an  orange,  of  a  yellow, 
green,  blue,  and  indigo  or  violet  colour ;  of  which 
thofe  are  always  weaker  and  more  refrangible,  which 
are  farther  diftant  in  order  from  the  red  rays.  A  fha- 
dow  arifes  from  a  deficiency  in  the  reflected  rays. 
Thofe  primitive  rays,  varioufly  compounded  together 
with  fhade,  make  up  all  the  variety  of  colours. 

531.  The 
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531*  The  colours,  then,  which  feem  proper  to  bo¬ 
dies,  arife  hence  ;  that  the  minute  furfaces  of  their  con- 
dituent  folid  particles,  by  which  their  pores  or  vacui¬ 
ties  are  limited,  do,  according  to  the  difference  of 
their  thicknefs,  denfity,  &c.  reflect  or  feparate  the  rays 
of  light,  fo  as  to  fend  more  of  one  kind  or  colour  to 
the  eye  than  another  ;  whild  mod  part  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  rays  are  lod  by  repeated  reflections  within  the  pores 
of  the  fub dance :  fo  that  the  ftrongeft  and  thickefl 
particles  reflect  a  white  colour  ;  thofe  next  in  denfity 
and  fize,  a  red  colour  ;  till  at  lad  the  minuted  furfaces 
refledt  a  violet  colour.  Thofe  bodies  are  opake,  which 
retain  the  rays  within  their  fubdance,  without  permit¬ 
ting  any  to  pafs  through  them  :  which  feems  to  follow 
from  the  largenefs  and  the  number  of  the  pores,  to  the 
fides  of  which  the  light  is  attra&ed ;  which  pores  are 
filled  with  fome  matter  that  has  a  power  of  refradtion, 
different  from  that  which  the  light  Aiders  from  the 
parts  of  the  body  itfelf.  Thefe  principles  we  embrace, 
till  a  new  theory  that  places  the  diverfity  of  colours  in 
vibrations  of  diderent  celerities  fhall  be  better  eda- 
blidied  ;  neither  is  it  our  budnefs  to  concern  ourfelves 
with  this  matter. 

532.  Thefe  rays,  falling  obliquely  upon  the  furface 
of  liquors  of  various  denfities,  pafs  through  them  with 
a  change  in  their  diredtion,  by  varioufly  receding  from 
or  approaching  nearer  to  a  perpendicular :  and  this  is 
called  their  refradion.  In  general,  the  denfer  the  me¬ 
dium,  the  more  are  the  rays  bent  towards  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  ;  excepting  only  inflammable  liquors,  which, 
by  a  peculiar  property,  draw  the  rays  more  to  a  per¬ 
pendicular  than  in  proportion  to  the  denfity  of  the  li¬ 
quor.  The  proportions  of  the  angles  of  incidence  to 
thofe  of  refradtion  are  obferved  to  be  condant  enough ; 
fo  that  the  fine  of  the  radius  of  refradtion  from  air  in¬ 
to  water  is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  as  3 
to  4 :  and  in  the  radius,  pafling  from  air  into  glafs,  the 
fine  of  the  incidence  is  to  that  of  refradtion,  as  17  to 
1 1 5  and  from  water  into  glafs,  as  5 1  to  44. 

533.'  Rays, 
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533.  Rays,  which  come  through  the  air  with  but 
little  divergency,  (as  do  thofe  of  the  fun  on  account  of 
their  immenfe  diftance ;  or  as,  in  general,  do  any  rays 
that  come  from  the  difiance  of  above  100  feet),  falling 
out  of  the  air  upon  denfer  bodies,  fpherically  convex, 
are  refle&ed  to  greater  angles,  as  of  48-5  degrees ;  nor 
are  they  under  that  meafure.  If  the  angles  are  fmall- 
er,  and  they  penetrate  the  refracting  medium,  they  are 
there  fo  refracted,  as  to  meet  together  in  one  point, 
which  is  called  their  focus.  This  point  always  falls 
within  the  axis  or  radius  that  is  perpendicular  to  the 
furface  ;  whence  it  becomes  permanent  and  unchange¬ 
able.  So  that  the  focus  of  rays,  palling  from  air  into  a 
fphere  of  water,  will  be  diflant  from  the  axis  one  femi- 
diameter  of  the  fphere  ;  and  in  a  globular  glafs,  it 
will  be  diflant  a  fourth  part  of  the  diameter  ;  but  in  a 
convex  lens  of  glafs,  that  is  part  of  a  fphere  not  lefs 
than  thirty  degrees,  and  equally  convex,  the  focus  will 
be  like  wife  diflant  one  femidiameter  ;  yet  fo  that  the 
rays  will  meet,  not  in  a  Angle  point,  but  in  a  little 
circle. 

524.  Therefore  the  rays  of  light,  whether  direCf  or 
infleCled,  fall  in  fuch  a  manner  upon  the  tunica  cornea 
of  the  eye,  as  to  form  a  moft  fharp  cone  betwixt  the 
lucid  point  and  the  membrane  upon  which  they  are 
fpread :  the  bafis  of  which  cone  will  be  the  furface  of 
the  cornea,  and  the  apex  in  the  radiant  point ;  yet  fo 
that  all  rays  in  this  cone  may,  without  any  fenfible  er¬ 
ror,  be  reckoned  parallel  with  each  other.  Among 
thefe,  there  are  fome  rays  refle&ed  back  from  the  cor¬ 
nea,  without  ever  penetrating  the  furface  ;  namely, 
all  fuch  as  fall  upon  that  membrane  in  a  greater  angle 
than  that  of  forty  degrees.  Others,  which  enter  the 
cornea  at  very  large  angles,  but  lefs  than  the  former, 
,and  fall  in  betwixt  the  uvea  and  Tides  of  the  cryftalline 
lens,  are  fuffocated  or  loft  in  the  black  paint  that  lines 
the  uvea  (512.)  and  the  ciliary  procefles  (514.);  but 
thofe  rays  only  fall  upon  the  furface  of  the  lens,  which 
enter  the  cornea  at  fmall  angles,  not  much  diftant 
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from  the  perpendicular,  or  at  moft  not  exceeding 
twenty-eight  degrees.  By  this  means,  all  thofe  rays 
are  excluded  which  the  refraCting  power  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  in  the  eye  could  not  be  able  to  concentrate  or 
bring  together  upon  the  retina ;  without  which  they 
would  paint  the  objeCt  too  large  and  confufedly. 

535.  Thofe  {lender  rays,  therefore,  coming  thus  to 
the  thick  cornea,  which  is  denfer  than  water,  and  forms 
the  fegment  of  a  fphere,  fuffer  thus  a  greater  power  of 
refraction,  and  pafs  through  it  in  a  more  confiderable 
degree  towards  the  perpendicular  ;  namely,  about  a 
fourth  part :  but  thefe  rays  falling  with  but  little  con- 
vergency  upon  the  aqueous  humour,  which  is  fmall  in 
quantity  and  aim  oft  like  water,  making  there  no  fo¬ 
cus  becaufe  of  the  nearnefs  of  the  humour  to  the  cor¬ 
nea,  go  on  nearly  parallel,  or  little  converging,  to  the 
next  adjacent  furface  of  the  very  pellucid  or  cryftalline 
lens;  becaufe  their  divergency  was  confiderably  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  refra&ing  power  of  the  cornea.  More¬ 
over,  the  cornea,  being  convex  and  part  of  a  Iefs 
fphere  than  that  of  the  fclerotica,  receives  and  colle&s 
a  greater  number  of  rays  than  if  it  was  flatter  with  a 
Iefs  furface. 

536.  The  refrafting  power  of  the  cryftalline  lens, 
which  exceeds  that  of  water,  may  be  underftood  from 
its  greater  hardnefs  and  weight ;  although  we  have  no 
certain  meafure.  In  this  lens  therefore,  and  more  ef- 
pecially  in  its  pofterior  very  convex  fide,  the  rays  will 
converge  much  together,  and  pafs  thence  into  the  vi¬ 
treous  body. 

538.  This  vitreous  body  is  denfer  than  water,  in 
which  it  finks  to  the  bottom ;  but  rarer  than  the  cry- 
Itafline  lens  ;  and  continues  to  bend  the  rays  a  little 
more  gently  towards  the  perpendicular,  till  at  length 
the  rays,  coming  from  the  point  of  diftinCf  vifion,  are 
concentrated  into  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  retina,  where 
they  paint  an  image  of  that  objeCt  from  wTence  they 
come ;  but  in  a  pofition  inverted,  from  the  neceflary 
tkcuflation  or  crofling  of  the  rays.  The  manner  in 
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which  the  images  of  objects  are  thus  painted,  may  be 
ieen  experimentally  in  an  artificial  eye,  or  by  a  natural 
eye  when  the  back- part  of  the  fclerotica  is  cut  off,  and 
a  piece  of  paper  placed  to  receive  the  objeCL  But  the 
image  we  fee  is  painted  on  the  outer  fide  from  the  op- 
tic  nerve,  within  the  bounds  of  the  vifual  axis ;  yet  fo 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  point,  but  has  fome  degrees  of 
breadth  ;  fince  we  fee  many  objects  at  once,  whofe 
images  muft  be  in  diftinCt  points  of  the  painted  field. 
And  there  an  object  is  feen  mod  didinCtly,  becaufe 
the  rays  arrive  thither  nearly  perpendicular.  But  fre¬ 
quently  this  point  of  vifion  does  not  fall  on  the  fame 
place  in  both  of  the  eyes.  When  the  lens  has  been 
couched  or  difplaced,  the  vitreous  body,  with  a  weak¬ 
er  refracting  power,  ufually  fuffices  to  bring  the  vifual 
rays  together  to  a  focus. 

539.  Is  it  altogether  falfe  that  the  object  is  painted 
on  the  retina  ?  Or  is  this  picture  made  on  the  choroi- 
des  ?  Is  this  new  opinion  confirmed  by  an  experiment, 
by  which  it  is  found  that  the  place  where  the  optic 
nerve  enters  is  blind  ?  and  which  is  thus  explained, 
that  there  is  in  that  place  no  choroides  but  the  bare  re¬ 
tina,  and  that  thence  there  is  no  vifion.  But  this  is 
repugnant  to  a  very  well  known  obfervation,  namely, 
that  the  retina  is  a  mod  fenfible  nervous  medulla;  and 
that  the  choroides  confids  almod  entirely  of  a  few 
fmali  nerves,  and  of  veffels  mod  certainly  blind.  This 
is  likewife  contradicted  by  the  very  great  variety  of  the 
choroides  in  animals  ;  the  equally  great  condancy  of 
the  retina  ;  and  the  black  fpots,  which,  even  in  man, 
obfcure  the  exterior  furface  of  the  retina.  But  by 
this  experiment  we  know  the  reafon  why  the  optic 
nerve  is  not  inferted  into  the  axis  of  the  eye,  but  into 
its  fide.  For  thus,  except  only  in  one  fmgle  cafe,  where 
there  is  an  impediment  in  the  concourfe  of  lines  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerves,  the  one  eye 
fees  and  aflids  that  whofe  blind  fide  is  turned  towards 
the  objeCt. 

5^0.  But  fince  the  neceffary  offices  of  human  life 
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require  a  diftinCt  objed  to  be  painted  upon  the  retina* 
not  only  by  the  rays  which  come  from  one  certain  di- 
{lance,  but  likewife  by  rays  which  come  from  very  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  more  or  lefs  diftant;  therefore,  it  is  to 
be  believed,  that  the  necelTary  change  is  produced  in 
the  eye  by  its  own  proper  caufes.  Other  famous  ana- 
tomifls  have  fuppofed  the  lens  moveable  by  the  powers- 
before  mentioned  (519.  5 23.)  This  art  of  feeing  di- 
flindly  is  faid  to  be  learned  by  experience,  it  being, 
unknown  to  an  eye  lately  couched  of  a  cataract.  Alfo, 
in  an  artificial  eye,  the  ufe  and  necelfity  of  this  motion* 
it  is  faid,  may  be  plainly  perceived.  Therefore  too 
great  a  divergency  of  the  cays,  as  in  thofe  which  come 
from  objeds  very  clofe  to  the  eye,  is  correded  by  a 
removal  of  the  lens  farther  from  the  retina,  fo  as  to 
bring  the  focus  of  the  diverging  rays  upon  the  retina 
itfelf,  which  would  otherwife  have  fallen  behind  the 
eye  ;  for  the  refiading  power  of  the  eye  being  deter¬ 
mined,  that  wrhich  will  unite  the  focus  of  rays  co¬ 
ming  from  the  diflance  of  three  feet,  fo  as  to  make 
them  fall  perfedly  upon  the  retina,  will  not  be  able 
to  colled  together  into  the  fame  point  thofe  rays  which 
come  from  the  diflance  of  three  inches  ;  and  rays  (till 
more  diverging  will  meet  together  yet  farther  behind 
the  eye,  if  they  are  not  colleded  together  by  a  greater 
refrading  power. 

541.  But  thofe  rays,  which  come  from  parts  very 
remote,  and  which  may  be  therefore  counted  parallel* 
will  meet  together  before  the  retina,  in  the  vitreous  bo¬ 
dy  ;  and  again  feparate  according  to  the  nature  of  rays 
from  the  point  of  concourfe,  as  if  it  was  a  lucid  point; 
to  remedy  which,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  thofe 
powers  (5 23.)  remove  the  cryftalline  lens  back  from 
the  cornea,  nearer  to  the  retina  ;  that  the  rays,  which 
come  together  from  a  certain  diflance  to  the  lens,  may 
be  alfo  united  together  at  a  certain  proportionable  di- 
fiance  on  the  retina.  For  an  eye,  that  will  colled  the 
rays  coming  from  feven  inches,  fo  as  to  unite  them  on 
the  retina,  will  colled  thofe  together  before  the  re- 
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tina  which  come  from  a  diftance  of  three  feet.  It  was 
therefore  perfectly  neceffary  for  the  eye  to  be  made 
thus  changeable,  that  we  might  be  able  to  fee  diftinCt- 
ly  at  various  diftances.  But  the  point  of  diftinCt  vi- 
fion  is  in  that  part  of  the  retina  where  the  given  object 
is  painted  in  the  leaf!  compafs  pofiible.  The  powers 
caufing  the  vifual  rays  to  unite  or  converge  together  on 
the  retina,  are  often  very  different  in  the  two  eyes  of 
one  and  the  fame  perfon,  fo  as  to  render  one  eye  near- 
!y  prefbyoptical  or  long-lighted,  and  the  other  myopti- 
cal  or  Ihort-fighted. 

542.  Thefe  and  other  things  fnnilar  are  commonly 
received  and  taught,  more  efpecially  by  the  mathemati¬ 
cians,  who  more  readily  perceive  the  neceffity  of  thefe 
changes.  But  yet  there  is  no  powder  in  the  human 
eye  which  can  either  move  the  cryftalline  humour  out 
of  its  place,  or  coinprefs  it.  But  we  do  not  perceive 
this  faculty  in  ourfelves  :  for  we  move  a  book  nearer 
to  our  eyes  when  it  is  too  far  off,  fo  as  to  appear  con- 
fufed ;  which  we  would  have  no  occafion  to  do,  if  by 
changing  the  internal  figure  of  the  eye  we  could  cor¬ 
rect  the  fault  of  the  diftance :  and,  through  a  fmall 
hole,  we  perceive  an  objeCt  only  fingle  in  the  point 
of  diftinCt  vifion,  but  double  in  every  other.  Perhaps 
the  contraction  of  the  pupil  may  do  fomething,  by 
which  we  can  perceive  more  diftinCtly  fuch  objeCts  as 
are  near. 

545.  But  this  artifice  of  the  eye  is  not  fufficient  in 
all  perfons :  for  there  are  now  a  greater  number  of 
people  than  formerly  employed  in  a  ftudious  or  feden- 
tary  life,  and  taken  up  with  the  obfervation  of  more 
minute  objeCts ;  by  which  the  cornea  is  rendered  more 
convex  and  denfe,  and  the  cryftalline  lens  more  folid 
and  of  lefs  fegments  ;  while  the  eye  itfelf,  by  the 
weight  of  the  humours,  is  more  elongated,  and  the 
reft  of  the  humours  themfelves  are  probably  more  den- 
fified  :  many  or  all  of  which  circumftances  attend  the 
eyes  of  one  perfon.  In  fuch,  the  iris  is  fenfible  in  a 
fmall  light ;  whence,  by  winking  or  {training  the  eye- 
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lid,  they  are  denominated  myopes ,  fhort  or  near  lighted. 
Jn  thefe,  the  point  of  diftind  vihon  is  very  near  to  the 
eye,  from  one  to  feven  inches  from  before  the  cornea  ; 
but  they  fee  remoter  objeds  more  obfcurely,  without 
being  able  to  diftinguifh  their  parts.  The  reafon  of 
this  is  evident  ;  fince,  from  the  forementioned  caufes, 
there  is  a  greater  refrading  power  of  the  humours,  by 
which  the  dilfant  and  confeauently  parallel  rays  are 
obliged  to  meet  in  their  focus  before  the  retina  ;  from 
whence,  fpreading  again,  they  fall  upon  the  retina  in 
many  points.  Thus  alfo  to  a  good  eye,  the  fenfe  of 
objeds  which  are  too  near  the  cornea  is  confufed ;  be- 
caufe  the  rays  coming  from  thence  are  fpread  all  over 
the  retina,  without  being  colleded  towards  the  cen¬ 
tre. 

544.  The  remedy  for  this  fault  in  the  fight  is  to  cor- 
red  it  in  its  beginning,  by  viewing  diftant  places,  by 
keeping  the  eyes  from  minute  or  near  objeds,  and  by 
the  ufe  of  concave  glaffes ;  or  by  viewing  things  through 
a  fmall  hole,  by  which  the  light  is  weakened.  When 
the  diforder  is  confirmed,  the  remedy  is  a  concave 
lens,  which  takes  oft'  a  degree  of  the  refrading  pow7er 
in  the  humours,  cornea,  and  cryftalline  lens,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  is  more  concave ;  by  which  means  the  fo¬ 
cus  of  rays  from  remote  objeds  is  removed  farther  be¬ 
hind  the  cornea,  fo  as  to  fall  upon  the  retina.  This 
glafs  ought  to  be  a  portion  of  a  fphere,  whofe  diame¬ 
ter  is  equal  to  the  diftance  of  diftind  vifion  from  the 
naked  eye,  fquared  by  the  diftance  of  diftind  vifion  in 
the  armed  eye,  and  divided  by  the  difference  betwixt 
them.  Age  itfelf  advancing,  gives  fome  relief  to  the 
ihort-fighted  ;  for  children  are  in  a  manner  naturally 
myoptical :  but,  as  the  eye  grows  older,  it  becomes 
flatter,  in  proportion  as  the  folids  grow  ftronger;  and, 
contrading  to  a  fhorteraxis,  the  converging  powers  of 
the  lens  and  cornea  are  diminifhed. 

545.  Another  diforder  of  the  fight,  contrary  to  the 
former,  troubles  people  who  are  often  looking  upon 
very  diftant  objeds,  and  is  more  efpecially  familiar  and 
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incurable  in  old  people.  In  fuch,  the  cornea  and  cry- 
flalline  lens  are  flatter,  and  the  humours  of  the  eye 
have  a  lefs  refraCling  power.  Hence  near  objeCls,  whole 
rays  fall  very  diverging  upon  the  cornea,  appear  con- 
fufedly  ;  becaufe  the  converging  or  refracting  powers 
of  the  eye  are  not  fuflicient  to  bring  the  rays  together 
in  a  focus  upon  the  retina,  but  the  rays  go  on  fcattered 
through  the  retina,  and  through  the  point  of  their  pencil 
behind  the  eye  ;  from  whence  vilion  is  confufed.  The 
point  of  diftinCt  vilion  among  prefbyopi,  or  old  or  long- 
fighted  people,  is  from  the  dillance  of  fifteen  inches  to 
three  feet. 

546.  Such  perfons  are,  in  fome  meafure,  relieved 
by  looking  through  a  black  tube  held  before  the  eye, 
by  the  ufe  of  which  the  retina  grows  tenderer,  and  the 
rays  come  to  the  eye  in  a  parallel  direction.  The  re¬ 
medy  here  is  a  convex  lens  of  glafs,  which  may  caufe 
the  rays  to  converge  and  unite  together  fooner  in  a  fo¬ 
cus,  that  it  may  not  fall  behind  the  eye,  but  upon  the 
retina.  The  diameter  of  the  fphere,  of  which  fuch  a 
lens  ought  to  be  a  portion,  is  determined  as  before 
(544.)  There  is  no  hope  from  age,  which  increafes 
the  malady. 

547.  The  medium  betwixt  fhort  and  long  flighted  is 
the  belt,  by  which  a  perfon  can  fee  diffinCtly  enough 
objeCts  that  are  both  near  and  remote  ;  and  of  this  kind 
we  reckon  an  eye  that  is  able  to  read  diltinCtly  at  the 
dillance  of  one  foot.  But  to  this  are  to  be  added  other 
neceflary  conditions  ;  fuch  as  a  perfeCt  clearnefs  of  the 
humours ;  a  due  mobility  of  the  eye  itfelf,  and  its  parts; 
a  fenlibility  of  the  pupil  and  retina,  neither  too  tender 
nor  too  tough. 

548.  But  the  mind  not  only  receives  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  image  of  the  objeCl  by  the  eye,  impreflfed  on 
the  retina,  and  transferred  to  the  common  fenfory  or 
feat  of  the  foul ;  but  Ihe  learns  or  adds  many  thingvS 
from  mere  experience,  which  the  eye  itfelf  does  not 
really  fee,  and  other  things  the  mind  confliders  or  inter¬ 
prets  to  be  different  from  what  they  appear  to  her  by 
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the  eye.  And,  firft,  the  magnitude  of  an  objedt  is 
judged  of  by  an  optical  angle  intercepted ;  as  the  bafis 
of  a  triangle  betwixt  the  cornea,  and  as  the  point  of  a 
cone  betwixt  the  radiant  object.  From  hence,  things 
very  near  feem  large,  and  remote  objects  feem  fmall. 
Hitherto  may  be  referred  the  power  of  microfcopes,  by 
which  objedts  are  made  to  appear  to  us  fo  much  larger, 
as  the  diftance  of  the  focus  of  the  lens  or  magnifier  is 
lefs  than  the  diftance  of  diftindt  vifion  j  when,  in  reali¬ 
ty,  they  do  not  appear  larger,  only  more  diftinct  and 
lucid  \  whence  the  mind  judges  them  to  be  nearer. 

549.  The  ftrength  of  vifual  light  likewife  is  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  fame  angle,  in  the  external  day-light ; 
and  the  multitude  or  number  of  the  rays,  joined  with 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  feat  which  they  affedt  in  the  retina, 
occafions  near  objedts  to  appear  brighter,  and  diftant 
objects  more  obicure ;  or  if  remote  objedts  appear 
bright  by  their  own  light,  the  mind  reprefents  them 
as  large,  near  at  hand,  or  both. 

550.  The  place  of  a  diftant  objedt  appearing  to  one 
eye,  is  reckoned  to  be  in  a  line  comprehended  by  two 
other  flraight  lines  drawn  to  the  extremities  of  the  bo¬ 
dy.  If  the  fame  body  is  looked  upon  with  both  eyes, 
it  will  then  feem  to  be  in  the  concourfe  of  two  lines 
drawn  through  the  axis  of  both  eyes  to  that  object. 

551.  Diftance  we  cannot  perceive  ;  and  if  a  blind  man, 
who  never  faw,  fhould  by  any  means  be  reflored  to 
fight,  he  would  imagine  every  thing  he  faw  to  touch 
his  eyes.  Even  we  who  are  accuftomed  to  judge  by 
fight,  make  many  fallacious  conjectures  concerning  the 
diitance  of  objedts :  but  concerning  this  we  judge  as  well 
from  the  known  diminution  of  the  bulk  of  the  body,  as 
from  the  lelfer  ftrength  of  the  light,  and  faint  image  of 
the  objedt  whofe  parts  we  are  lefs  capable  of  diftin- 
guifhing,  and  from  the  number  of  bodies  interpofed, 
whofe  diitance  is  known. 

552.  The  convexity  or  protuberance  of  a  body  is  not 
feen  ;  but  is  afterwards  judged  of  by  experience,  after 
we  have  learned,  that  a  body,  which  is  convex  to  the 
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feeling,  caufes  light  and  (hadow  to  be  difpofed  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  manner.  Hence  it  is,  that  microfcopes  frequently 
pervert  the  judgment,  by  tranfpofing  or  changing  the 
fhadows.  The  fame  alio  happens  in  that  phenomenon 
which  is  not  yet  diffidently  underdood,  by  which  the 
concave  parts  of  a  feal  are  made  to  feem  convex,  and 
the  contrary. 

553.  The  vifible  fituation  of  the  parts  of  an  objed, 
are  judged  by  the  mind  to  be  the  fame  with  that  which 
they  naturally  have  in  the  objed,  and  not  the  inverted 
pofition  in  which  they  are  painted  upon  the  retina.  But 
it  is  certainly  a  faculty  innate  or  born  with  the  eye,  to 
repreient  objeds  upright  to  the  mind,  whenever  they 
are  painted  inverted  upon  the  retina  :  for  new-born  a~ 
nimais  always  fee  things  upright.  And  men  who  have 
been  born  with  catarads,  without  ever  being  able  to 
fee,  are  obferved,  upon  couching  the  catarads,  to  fee 
every  thing  in  its  natural  fituation,  without  the  life  of 
any  feeling,  or  previous  experiences. 

554.  One  thing  which  impofes  upon  the  mind,  is  the 
continuance  which  external  fenfations  make,  during  ai¬ 
med  the  fpace  of  a  fecond  of  a  minute,  after  they  have 
been  conveyed  to  the  fenforium  by  the  eyes ;  whence 
they  are  reprefented  to  the  mind  as  objeds  really  pre- 
fent.  From  hence  proceeds  the  idea  of  a  fiery  circle 
from  the  circumrotation  of  a  lucid  body ;  and  from 
hence  proceeds  the  continuance  of  the  fhining  image  of 
the  fun,  and  fometimes  of  other  bodies,  after  they  have 
been  viewed  by  the  eye. 

555.  Do  we  perceive  only  that  objed  didindly  which 
is  diredly  before  that  part  of  the  retina  which  fees  mod 
didindly  ?  And  does  the  eye  perfuade  itfelf,  that  it 
fees  many  objects  at  a  time,  partly  from  the  duration  of 
the  ideas,  and  partly  from  the  qujeknefs  of  the  motions 
of  the  eye  ?  Concerning  the  mod  diftind  vifion,  this 
is  mod  certain ;  but  we  cannot  affirm  it  of  that  which 
is  lefs  didind.  Why  do  we  fee  only  one  objed  with 
two  eyes  ?  Becaufe  the  fenfation  becomes  one,  and 
without  difference,  when  we  have  funilar  impreffions  of 
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two  objedts.  For,  even  without  the  concourfe  of  op¬ 
tic  nerves,  infects  who  have  numerous  eyes  perceive 
objects  fingle.  Hence  the  images  of  two  objects  ex¬ 
cite  only  one  fenfation,  when  they  fall  upon  the  lame 
point  of  the  retina ;  but  two  fenfations  arife  from  one 
object,  when  the  images  fall  upon  different  parts  of  the 
retina.  Whence  proceed  diurnal  and  nocturnal  blind- 
nefs  ?  The  former  is  common  to  many  nations  living  in 
the  warmeft  climates,  under  the  brighteft  rays  of  the  fun, 
and  to  old  men.  The  other  happens  in  inflamed  eyes,  and 
young  men  of  a  hot  temperament,  and  hence  endowed 
with  eyes  vaftly  fenfible.  Whence  do  animals  fee  in 
the  dark?  From  a  large  dilatable  pupil,  and  tender 
retina ;  a  (Inning  choroides,  and  one  which  reflects  the 
light  very  ftrongly.  Why  are  we  blind  when  brought 
out  of  a  ftrong  light  into  a  weak  one  ?  Becaufe  the 
optic  nerve,  having  fuffered  the  action  of  ftronger  cau- 
fes,  is  incapable  of  being  moved  by  weaker  ones. 
Whence  have  we  a  pain,  by  pafling  luddenly  from  a 
dark  place  into  the  light  ?  Becaufe  the  pupil,  being 
widely  dilated  in  the  dark,  fuddenly  admits  too  great  a 
quantity  of  light  before  it  can  contract ;  whence  the 
tender  retina,  which  is  eafily  affedted  by  a  fmall  light, 
feels,  for  a  time,  an  impreflion  too  {harp  and  ftrong. 
Whether  fee  we  with  one  eye,  or  with  both  ?  Moll 
frequently  with  one,  and  more  efpecially  the  right  eye  : 
but  when  both  are  employed  together,  we  fee  more  ob¬ 
jects,  and  more  plainly ;  and  we  alfo  diftinguilh  more 
points  of  the  fame  objedt,  and  judge  better  of  their  dif- 
tances. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  the  Internal  Senses. 

556.  T  TITHE RT Q  we  have  confidered  the  fenfes 
JTX  as  they  are,  each  of  them  apart.  It  is  now 
common  to  them  all*  that  the  tender  pulp  of  the  nerve, 
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being  (truck  or  impreffed  by  external  objects,  conveys 
a  change  by  the  nervous  fpirits,  to  that  part  of  the  brain 
where  the  impreffed  fibres  of  the  nerve  firft  arife  from 
the  arteries  (372.)  We  know  nothing  more,  than  that 
new  thougnts  are  thus  excited  in  the  mind :  which  we 
call  perceptions ,  with  refped  to  the  thinking  mind  her- 
felf ;  and  ideas ^  with  refpect  to  the  objects  from  whence 
they  arife.  Perception  is  therefore  excited  whenever 
any  of  the  fore  mentioned  changes,  in  fome  of  the  fal¬ 
lible  organs,  are  transferred  to  their  firft  origin  ;  for  the 
thought  or  fenfe  by  which  the  perceiving  nerve  itfelf  is 
affected,  is  no  exprefs  image  or  idea  of  the  object.  The 
idea  of  rednefs  has  nothing  in  common  with  rays  but 
little  refrangible,  and  feparated  from  the  feven  portions 
of  which  rays  of  light  are  compofed  ;  and  much  lefs  is 
it  confident  with  optical  principles,  for  the  image  paint¬ 
ed  by  rays,  upon  a  foft  white  nerve,  to  be  conveyed 
through  a  moft  opaque  body,  in  a  long  courfe  of  perfect 
darknefs,  to  the  origin  within  the  thalami.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  pain  of  burning  that  can  reprefent  to  the 
mind  its  fwift  and  fubtile  matter  violently  moved,  by 
the  particles  of  which  the  continuity  of  the  nervous 
threads  is  broken  or  deftroyed.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
idea  of  a  (harp  found,  from  a  chord  of  a  certain  lengthy 
that  can  inform  the  mind  the  faid  chord  trembles  5000 
times  in  the  fpace  of  a  fecond.  Neither  does  a  fait  tafle 
teach  us  that  the  cryflals  of  fea-falt  are  of  a  cubical  fi¬ 
gure.  Again,  though  a  motion  is  impreffed  on  the 
brain,  from  the  fenfation  perceived  by  the  body,  the 
mind  neither  perceives  this  motion,  nor  the  tremors  of 
founds,  nor  the  percuflions  of  the  rays  of  light,  but 
fomething  perfectly  diftinct  from  this  motion.  But  it 
is  eftablifhed  as  a  perpetual  law  by  the  Creator,  that 
certain  changes,  made  firft  in  the  nerve,  and  then  in  the 
common  fenfory,  fliall  produce  certain  new  correipond- 
ing  thoughts  in  the  mind,  which  have  an  indiffolvable 
connection  with  each  other  ;  fo  that,  although  what  we 
perceive  in  the  world  be  arbitrary,  yet  that  it  is  real,  and 
not  falfe,  appears  plainly  from  the  perpetual  agreement 
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of  fmiilar  thoughts  arifing  from  fimilar  affedions  of  the 
fenfitive  nerves,  in  all  perfons  at  the  fame  time,  from 
one  objed,  or  in  one  perfon  at  different  times. 

557 .  During  the  time  of  our  perceptions,  therefore, 
five  very  different  beings  are  joined  together  :  the  body 
which  we  perceive ;  the  affection  of  the  organ  of  the 
fenfory  by  that  body  ;  the  affedion  of  the  brain,  arifing 
from  the  percuftion  of  that  fenfory ;  the  change  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  mind  ;  and,  laftly,  the  mind’s  confciouf* 
nefs  and  perception  of  the  fenfation. 

558.  It  appears  from  certain  experiments,  that  the 
firft  origin  of  every  perceiving  nerve  is  always  diftind ; 
and  that  the  change  which  is  firft  excited  by  the  exter¬ 
nal  objed  in  the  faid  nerve  (556.)  continues  in  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  that  nerve  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  and  alfo  that 
thofe  changes  are  fo  claffed  and  laid  up  within  the  faid 
part  of  the  brain,  that  thofe  are  neareft  together,  which 
were  either  contemporary,  or  nearly  fo,  or  which  have 
fucceeded  next  in  courfe;  or  laftly,  which  have  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  fame  fubjed,  or  were  excited  by  fimilar  ob- 
jeds :  infomuch,  that  it  is  certain,  new  fpecies  or  ideas 
are  always  conveyed  again  to  the  fame  part  of  the  brain 
where  others  of  the  like  kind  are  referved  :  for  other- 
wife  the  arbitrary  figns  of  words  and  letters  would  ne¬ 
ver  be  able  to  renew  the  fame  old  ideas  again  in  the 
memory ;  nor  could  difagreeable  ideas,  returning  into 
the  mind,  without  the  afliftance  of  external  objeds,  re¬ 
produce  the  fame  effeds,  as  would  the  difagreeable  ob¬ 
jeds  themfelves  ;  nor,  otherwife,  could  there  be  fo  con- 
ftant  and  manifeft  a  connedion  of  analogous  ideas, 
which  mo  ft  powerfully  occur  in  dreams,  according  to 
the  corporeal  caufes  which  then  remarkably  ad  in  the 
brain.  Whether  or  no  do  imagination  and  memory 
depend  on  this  confervation  of  ideas  ?  Finally,  thofe 
changes  in  the  fenforium,  which  many  term  paft 
or  referved  ideas,  are,  for  diftindion’s  fake,  by  us  cal¬ 
led  the  footjleps  or  tracts  of  things,  which  are  lodged  or 
engraved  not  in  the  mind,  but  in  the  body  itfelf,  by 
certain  notes  or  charaders,  incredible  in  their  minute- 
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nefs,  and  infinite  in  their  number,  recorded  after  an  in- 
expreffible  manner  in  the  medulla  of  the  brain.  A- 
mongft  thefe  chara&ers,  fuch  are  more  eminently  and 
difjtinctly  preferved  as  were  received,  firft  by  the  fight, 
and  next  by  the  hearing  ;  for  thofe  of  the  other  organs 
are  more  confufed  and  irrevocable  by  the  will.  And 
both  the  traces  and  their  figns  are  preferved  ;  the  latter 
more  eafily ;  the  former,  however,  fo  far,  that  a  painter 
can  eafily  exprefs  with  his  pencil  upon  canvas,  an  image 
of  a  face  fimiiar  to  one  which  he  is  accuftomed  with, 
and  which  is  impreffed  on  his  mind. 

559.  Imagination ,  then,  is  whenever  any  fpecies, 
preferved  in  the  common  fenfory,  and  in  prefent  per¬ 
ception,  excites  fuch  other  thoughts  in  the  mind  as 
would  arife  if  the  perceiving  nerve  that  gave  the  firft 
birth  to  the  faid  fpecies  was  itfelf  affe&ed  or  changed. 
This  definition  is  confirmed  by  examples  of  the  great 
ftrength  of  fancy  in  certain  perfons,  and  thofe  who  are 
delirious  ;  but  in  every  body,  in  the  inftance  of  dreams, 
in  which  thoughts  arife  in  the  mind,  occafioned  by  the 
corporeal  fpecies  referved  in  the  brain,  fo  as  to  be  not  at 
all  weaker  than  thofe  which  were  firft  formed  by  the 
change  in  the  fentient  nerve,  from  the  external  objefis. 
Even  more,  the  attention  and  reft  of  the  mind,  with 
the  abfence  of  all  external  objefis,  will  often  obtain  a 
ftronger  aftent  from  dreaming,  towards  the  traces  ini- 
prefted  in  the  brain,  than  that  which  is  given  from  the 
mind  by  the  perceptions  which  are  excited  from  exter¬ 
nal  objects  :  for  the  will  is  more  powerfully  determined 
in  thofe  who  dream,  than  in  thofe  who  are  awake,  fo 
as  often  to  perform  certain  a&ionS  by  the  voluntary 
mufcles,  while  they  are  afleep,  which  they  never  can 
perform  awake,  even  though  the  fame  nerves  were 
more  ftrongly  affected  by  the  real  objects.  From 
hence  we  may  underftand,  how  it  is  poffible  the  inter¬ 
nal  fpecies,  which  are  very  ftrong  in  a  delirium,  may  fo 
itnpofe  upon  the  mind,  as  to  make  her  miftake  them 
for  the  perceptions  of  external  objects  ;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  fiery  fparks  which  are  excited  by  prefling  the 
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eye  and  optic  nerve ;  In  the  rednefs  feen  by  the  eye 
when  it  is  Ihut;  in  the  vertigo  or  rotation  that  arifes 
from  a  motion  of  the  retina,  which  we  afcribe  to  the 
the  external  obje&s  tbemfelves ;  in  the  duplicity  of 
fight,  &c. 

560  But  memory  is,  when  any  internal  former 
thought  of  the  mind,  or  the  fpecies  perceived  and  pre- 
ferved  in  the  brain,  from  external  objects  (372.),  re¬ 
peat  or  excite  again  other  perceptions  in  the  mind. 
And  here  the  perceptions  are  commonly  weaker  than 
In  the  imagination,  being  almofl  only  certain  arbitrary 
figns  conjoined  together,  with  the  idea  that  was  firft 
perceived  in  the  mind :  for  the  memory  hardly  repre- 
fents  the  images  and  pictures  of  things  to  the  mind  ; 
only  the  words  or  figns,  and  certain  attributes,  together 
with  the  general  heads  of  ideas  ;  lor  which  reafon,  they 
move  the  will  with  lefs  force ;  but  it  appears  from  the 
obfervation  of  thofe  changes  which  happen  in  the  me¬ 
mory,  that  fuch  as  arife  from  the  external  fenfes,  re¬ 
main  longed  in  the  brain  ;  and  fometimes,  if  they  made 
a  drong  impredion,  they  may  for  ever,  and  in  all  ages 
<of  life,  be  repeated  to  the  mind  ;  but  they  are  weaken¬ 
ed,  and  in  a  manner  blotted  out  in  time,  by  degrees, 
unlefs  the  reprefentation  be  renewed  again  to  the  mind, 
either  from  an  external  objedt,  or  from  the  mind  itfelf 
recalling  the  fame  change  again  into  memory  :  fo  that, 
without  this  repetition,  at  lad  the  change  or  impreflion 
will  be  in  a  manner  erafed  and  quite  lod ;  and  will 
never  be  able  to  be  drawn  in  again  to  the  mind, 
whenever  die  repeats  fuch  other  thoughts  as  had 
naturally  any  connection  with  the  former.  This  de- 
druction  of  new  and  different  fpecies,  conveyed  to 
the  fenforium,  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  effect 
of  time,  but  likewife  from  cataleptic  diforders  ;  which 
fometimes,  after  a  condderable  interval  of  time,  go 
on  with  the  fame  train  of  thought  which,  the  difeafe 
had  interrupted.  But  fometimes  all  of  them  will  be 
fuddenly  dedroyed  by  difeafe,  in  which  the  brain  is  any 
how  compreffed,  either  from  the  blood  or  other  cauies. 

Such 
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Such  a  compreffing  caufe,  aCling  on  fome  part  of  the 
common  fenfory,  blots  out  a  correfponding  number  of 
the  fpecies  from  the  mind  or  memory,  whether  they  be 
certain  or  all  kinds  of  words,  or  even  the  characters  by 
which  we  exprefs  words ;  or,  laftly,  the  characters  of 
our  friends,  and  neceffaries  of  life  :  yet  all  thefe  fpecies 
are  often  again  renewable  to  the  mind,  whenever  the 
compreffing  caufe  is  removed.  But  the  ftrength  and 
duration  of  an  idea  depends  upon  its  being  either  un~ 
ufual,  of  a  ftrong  aCtion,  or  greatly  conducing  either  to 
increafe  or  leffen  our  felicity  ;  or,  laftly,  from  being 
joined  with  great  attention  from  the  mind,  and  often 
repeated :  all  which  circumftances  being  conjoined, 
may  render  the  fpecies  fo  ftrong  to  the  mind,  that  ftie 
will  afterwards  receive  the  perception  of  them,  as  if 
they  came  from  external  objects,  in  the  manner  we  ob- 
ferve  in  mad  people. 

561.  Moreover,  if  we  review  the  hlftory  of  human 
life,  it  will  appear,  that  in  the  beginning  of  our  infancy, 
we  have  hardly  any  memory  ;  only  fimple  perceptions, 
that  loon  vanilh  :  which,  neverthelefs,  do  for  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  excite  ftrong  thoughts  or  impreflions  in  the  mind, 
as  we  learn  from  the  clamours  of  infants.  But,  after¬ 
wards,  the  memory  is  perfected  by  degrees,  and  the 
ideas  received  from  perfons  1110ft  beloved  and  familiar 
to  the  infant  remain  impreffed  in  the  mind;  while,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  imagination  likewife  increafes  in 
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proportion,  fo  as  to  be  often  very  powerful  in  young 
children ;  as  we  fee,  for  example,  in  frights,  which 
in  no  age  produce  more  violent  or  fatal  eifeCts. 
From  thence  forward,  as  the  number  of  our  ideas  in¬ 
creafes,  the  faculty  of  preferving  thofe  paft,  weakens ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  power  of  the  imagination  is 
more  torpid  or  fluggifh  :  till  at  Jaft  the  former  almoft  pe- 
rifhes,  and  the  ideas,  which  are  received  but  a  fhort 
time,  efcape  from  the  brain  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  imagination,  which  is  a  kind  of  memory,  languifhes 
in  proportion. 

562.  But  fmce  the  perceptions  thus  formed  in  the  mind, 
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produce  in  her  various  changes,  which  are  perfe&ly 
free,  and  diftind  from  any  corporeal  faculty,  we  fhall 
briefly  add  fomething  concerning  them,  fo  far  as  may 
fuffice  to  the  purpofes  of  phyfic.  The  office  of  cogita¬ 
tion  in  the  foul,  is  to  attend  to  the  fenfations  which  are 
either  brought  by  the  fenfes,  or  recalled  by  the  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  frequently  alfo  to  the  figns  alone  which  recur 
into  the  mind.  Attention ,  then,  is  faid  to  operate  when 
the  mind  obferves  one  and  the  fame  idea  alone,  and  for 
a  longer  time  together.  The  comparifon  of  two  or 
more  ideas  brought  to  the  mind,  is  called  reafon;  as 
the  fimilitude,  diverfity,  or  relation  perceived  by  the 
comparifon,  is  called  judgment.  The  principal  caufe  of 
tvifdom  and  invention  lies  in  a  flow  examination  of  the 
ideas,  confidered  in  the  relation  of  all  their  parts  one  to 
another  in  the  mind,  while,  negleding  all  other  objects, 
fhe  is  employed  with  a  flrong  attention  only  upon  that 
which  is  under  examination.  From  hence  proceeds 
that  efficacy  of  folitude  and  darknefs  in  making  difficult 
calculation  ;  with  the  more  exquifite  attention  of  blind 
people  to  the  nature  of  founds ;  and  of  thofe  who  are 
deaf,  to  colours.  The  fource  of  error ,  is  fome  neglect 
In  contemplating  the  whole  idea,  or  the  making  an  efti- 
mate  of  it  from  only  a  part  of  its  note  or  chara&er,  or 
from  a  lefs  congruous  connection  of  fome  ideas  with  o- 
thers  that  are  diftinCt,  but  only  related  by  accident, 
external  caufes,  or  afteCtions. 

563.  The  integrity  or  fonndnefs  of  the  judgment 
depends  upon  a  perfeCl  and  healthy  conflitution  of  the 
brain.  For  the  fabric  of  the  encephalon  being  chan¬ 
ged,  either  by  compreflfure,  irritation,  or  a  deficiency 
of  blood,  confounds  all  the  ufe  of  reafon  ;  occafions 
the  ftrong  internal  fpecies  of  the  brain  to  be  reprefent- 
ed  to  the  mind  as  if  they  came  from  external  or  real 
obje&s  ;  breaks  the  connexion  of  the  ideas,  fo  that 
the  mind  cannot  compare  them  together  ;  and  is  con¬ 
sequently  unable  to  judge  of,  or  forefee,  their  propor¬ 
tions,  differences,  or  confequences  ;  darting  imme¬ 
diately  from  one  idea  to  another  that  has  to  kind  of 
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relation:  or  laftly*  the  actions  of  the  fenfes  being  either 
weakened  or  aboliihed,  and  the  brain  in  a  manner  de¬ 
prived  of  its  corporeal  fpecies,  the  man  is  reduced  to 
the  Hate  of  an  ideot  or  a  plant.  But  the  powers  of 
external  bodies  alfo  have  a  confiderable  influence  in 
changing  the  fpecies  of  objects,  which  the  mind  ac¬ 
quires  by  the  fenfes  ;  for  the  air,  way  of  life,  food, 
and  cuftoms,  either  help  or  diminifh  the  foundnefs  of 
the  judgment,  the  force  of  the  imagination,  and  the 
flrengthof  the  memory. 

564.  Finally,  as  thefe  ideas  are  either  indifferent  to 
us,  or  elfe  conduce  to  the  lofs  or  increafe  of  our  feli¬ 
city,  fo  they  produce  different  determinations  in  the 
will .  Some  of  thefe  ideas,  by  wTich  the  felicity  of  our 
mind  is  either  increafed  or  diminifhed,  arife  merely 
from  the  mechanifm  of  the  perfect  body ;  and  amongft 
thefe  corporal  pain  is  a  forrowful  fenfe  or  perception  in 
the  mind,  to  which  every  violence  or  over-flrong  fen- 
fation  in  any  nerve  feems  to  ferve  as  a  foundation ; 
while  pleafure  confifts  only  in  the  nerve’s  being  irritated 
beyond  what  is  ufual,  but  in  a  moderate  degree. 
Itching  Hands  related  to  pleafure,  inafmuch  as  both  of 
them  have  an  increafed  flux  of  blood  into  the  parts  in 
which  either  the  pleafure  or  the  titillation  is  per¬ 
ceived  ;  but,  when  increafed,  it  tends  towards  pain, 
or  to  an  over  violent  fenfe  of  the  nerve.  Anguifh 
or  anxiety  is  from  an  over  diftenfion  of  the  veffels,  be- 
caufe  the  blood  is  hindered  from  paffing  freely  through 
the  lungs.  The  other  ideas  with  which  the  mind  is 
affefted,  are  either  wholly  abftra&ed  from  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  matter  or  body,  or  are  at  leaff  much  lefs  fnnple 
than  the  foregoing,  which  arife  either  from  fenfe  or 
mechanifm.  The  perception  of  good  ideas  excites 
joy  ;  the  defire  of  poflefling  good  excites  love,  as  the 
expe&ation  of  it  is  the  caufe  of  hope  i  on  the  contrary, 
prefent  evil  caufes  forrowfulnefs,  terror,  or  defpair ; 
the  defire  of  fhunning  evil  excites  hatred  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  future  evil  excites  fear.  Hope,  curio- 
fity,  and  glory,  feem  to  be  affections  of  the  human 
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mind,  which  neither  belong  to  the  body,  nor  are  to 
be  found  in  beads. 

565.  From  thefe  affections  of  the  mind,  the  mere 
will  appears  not  only  to  be  determined  to  fome  fore- 
feen  purpofe,  to  which  it  directs  the  adtions  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  in  order  to  poffefs  good  and  avoid  evil ;  but  alio 
in  the  body  itfelf,  unconfulted,  and  making  no  great 
refiftance,  it  exercifes  an  equal  dominion  over  the  pulfe, 
refpiration,  appetite,  ft rengtb,  affedtions  of  the  heart, 
nerves,  and  ftomach ;  with  the  changes  which  arife  in 
the  other  parts,  ferving  as  iigns  of  the  paihons  in  the 
mind,  from  which  they  immediately  follow.  Thus 
anger  excites  a  violent  motion  of  the  fpirits,  caufes  a 
a  palpitation  in  the  heart,  a  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  a 
greater  ftrength  of  the  mulcles ;  urges  the  blood  into 
the  fmaller  pellucid  and  improper  veffels ;  and,  laflly, 
haftens  the  expulfion  of  the  bile  from  its  veffels  ;  by 
which  means^  it  frequently  removes  obftrudfions,  or 
eafes  chronical  difeafes.  Grief,  on  the  contrary,  weak¬ 
ens  the  ftrength  of  the  nerves,  and  the  adtion  of  the 
heart ;  retards  the  motion  of  the  pulfe ;  deftroys  the 
appetite  and  digeftion  ;  whence  it  produces  a  palenefs, 
cachexy,  diarrhoeas,  jaundice,  fcirrhofities  of  the  glands, 
and  other  flow  difeafes,  arifing  from  a  ffagnation  of  the 
humours.  Thus,  alfo,  fear  fo  much  diminifhes  the  force 
of  the  heart,  as  to  occafion  poiypufes,  palenefs,  *  and 
weaknefs  of  the  mufcular  motions,  a  pally  or  relaxation 
of  the  fphindters,  an  increafe  of  the  inhalation  of  va¬ 
pours,  but  a  diminution  of  thofe  difcharged  by  perfpi- 
ration.  Terror  from  a  prefent  evil,  will  alfo  increafe 
the  ftrength  to  fo  great  a  degree,  as  to  caufe  convul- 
ftons  and  a  ftrong  pulfe  ;  whence  it  fometimes  removes 
obftrudfions  in  palfies,  or,  by  intercepting  the  courfe  of 
the  blood,  it  kills  fuddenly.  Love,  hope,  and  joy, 
promote  the  perfpiration,  quicken  the  pulfe,  and  give 
the  blood  a  free  circulation  ;  whence  they  increafe 
the  appetite,  and  render  difeafes  curable.  But  excef- 
five  and  fudden  joy  often  kills,  by  increafing  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  blood,  and  exciting  a  true  apoplexy. 

<  Shame, 
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Shame,  after  a  peculiar  manner,  retains  the  blood  in 
the  face,  as  if  the  veins  were  tied  ;  it  will  alfo  fupprefs 
the  menfes  or  other  fecretions,  and  has  been  even 
known  to  kill. 

566.  But  in  what  manner  are  thefe  changes  pro¬ 
duced,  from  the  commotion  of  thofe  paffions  in  the 
mind  ?  Do  not  the  nerves  cover  the  velTcls  like  fphindfe 
er  mufcles,  fo  as,  by  contra&ing  them  fuddenly,  to 
increafe  the  courfe  of  the  blood,  or,  by  relaxing  and 
weakening  their  tone,  retard  and  vitiate  the  circulating 
juices  ?  That  this  is  the  cafe  in  the  fmaller  veffels,  ap¬ 
pears  evidently  from  the  near  fimilitude  of  effects  in 
fear  and  cold  upon  the  nerves  ol  the  fkin.  But  in  the 
genital  parts,  from  a  conftridtion  of  the  veins,  under 
particular  circumftances,  we  perceive  that  the  blood  is 
manifeftly  collected  or  accumulated  in  the  parts  :  and 
it  is  no  lefs  probable,  that,  even  in  the  larger  veffels, 
the  nervous  bridles  with  which  many  of  them  are  fur- 
rounded  produce  the  fame  effects :  for  thus,  in  feveral 
parts,  they  furround  and  include  the  meningal,  tempo¬ 
ral,  vertebral,  carotid,  fubclavian,  cceliac,  mefenteric* 
renal,  and  other  arteries.  But  after  it  is  Ihewn  bv 
our  experiments,  that  the  nerves  are  at  reft  during  the 
aCtion  of  the  mufcles,  nor  can  be  rendered  fhorter  by 
any  irritation,  we  muft  defert  this  elegant  theory. 
Nor  does  it  feem  far  from  the  truth,  that  the  arteries 
are  rendered  more  or  lefs  irritable  from  the  various 
fenfibility  of  the  nerves,  and  thus  may  be  contracted 
more  vehemently  or  languidly  by  the  fame  quantity  of 
blood  :  and  thus  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  either 
quickened  or  flackened,  if  it  is  at  all  certain  that  the 
fmaller  arteries  have  the  fame  irritable  nature  which, 
is  common  to  the  large  oi)es.  And  thus  it  is  that 
the  appetite  and  periftaltic  motions  of  the  alimentary 
tube  are  manifeftly  deftroyed  or  depraved  by  the  paf- 
lions  ot  the  mind. 

567.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied,  that  the  Creator  has 
affixed  certain  charaCteriftic  marks  or  evident  figns  to 
the  paflians  of  the  mind,  that  in  mutual  fociety  one 
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man  might  not  impofe  upon  another.  For  the  refpeo 
tive  mufcles,  more  efpecially  of  the  voice,  face,  and 
eyes,  do  naturally  exprefs  the  feveral  paflions  of  the 
mind,  fo  faithfully,  that  they  may  be  even  reprefented 
by  a  painter.  To  run  through  them  all  would  indeed 
be  an  elegant  theme,  but  too  long  for  this  Compen¬ 
dium.  From  the  atfions  of  thefe  mufcles,  often  re¬ 
peated  by  the  affe&ions,  follows  the  features  or  phy- 
liognomy  of  a  perfon’s  face,  which  is  a  perpetual  in¬ 
dex  to  the  (fate  of  the  mind,  and  retains  fomething  of 
the  a&ion  of  the  prevailing  mufcles  ;  fo  that  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  anger  often  remains  in  the  countenance, 
after  the  paffion  itfelf  is  gone  off. 

568.  From  whence  proceeds  the  confent  of  parts, 
which  is  fo  famous  and  often  repeated  by  writers  on 
the  practice  of  phyfic  ?  Some  of  them  appear  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  conjunction  or  inofculation  of  the  blood- 
veflel-s  ;  by  which  the  blood,  being  driven  out  of  one, 
is  more  ftrongly  urged  into  another  veffel,  which  has  its 
branches  from  the  fame  common  trunk.  Hitherto  belong 
the  revulfions  made  by  blood-letting,  the  pains  of  the 
head,  which  enfue  from  a  cold  in  the  feet,  &c.  In 
other  parts,  the  confent  arifes  from  a  fxmilitude  in  their 
fabric,  by  which  they  fuffer  like  effeCts  from  the  fame 
caufes  in  the  body  :  hitherto  we  refer  the  confent  that 
is  betwixt  the  womb  and  the  breaks.  Another  caufe 
of  this  confent  is,  a  continuity  of  the  membranes,  ex¬ 
tending  from  one  part  to  another :  from  hence  a  (lone 
in  the  bladder  excites  an  itching  in  the  glans  of  the 
penis,  a  diarrhoea  cures  a  deafnefs  arifing  from  a  de¬ 
flation.  Another  caufe  of  confent  lies  in  the  nerves 
themfelves,  and  their  anaftomofes  or  communications 
one  with  another,  as  appears  plainly  from  the  teeth  be¬ 
ing  ftupified  or  fet  on  an  edge  by  certain  founds,  be- 
caufe  the  various  communications  which  the  hard  portion 
of  the  auditory  makes  with  the  maxillary  nerve  transfer 
the  difagreeable  fenfe  to  the  latter.  Thus  alfo,  the  fympa- 
thy  of  the  eyes,  which  is  not  obfervable  in  like  manner 
in  the  ears,  proceeds  from  the  mutual  conjunction  of  the 
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optic  nerves  within  the  fkull ;  and  thus  a  Hone  in  the 
kidney  excites  vomiting.  Laftly,  the  confent  may 
proceed  from  fome  caufe  aCting  on  the  common  fen- 
fory,  and  beginning  of  the  nerves,  whence  the  irrita¬ 
tion  of  a  Tingle  nerve  manifeftly  excites  ample  convul- 
fions,  fpreading  through  the  other  parts ;  fo  an  univer- 
ial  epilepfy  will  proceed  from  a  local  diforder,  &c.  A 
confent  is  obferved,  in  fome  difeafes,  from  a  tranflation 
of  the  matter  of  a  difeafe  by  filtration  through  the 
cellular  fubftance  of  one  part  to  another  ;  and  another 
kind  proceeds  from  the  incumbent  weight  or  actions  of 
the  adjacent  mufcles  and  arteries. 

569.  But  there  is  (till  another  remarkable  confent 
to  be  explained  betwixt  the  body  and  the  mind.  For 
that  the  nature  of  the  mind  is  different  from  that  of  the 
body,  appears  from  numberlefs  obfervations ;  more  efpe- 
cially  from  thofe  abffra6b  ideas  and  affections  of  the 
mind  which  have  no  correfpondence  with  the  organs 
of  fenfe  ?  For  what  is  the  colour  of  pride  ?  or  what  the 
magnitude  of  envy  or  curiofity  ?  to  which  lafl  there  is 
nothing  fimilar  in  brute  animals  ;  neither  can  that  hap- 
pinefs  which  is  defired  by  it,  viz.  the  glory  of  new 
ideas,  be  referred  as  an  acquifition  to  any  corporeal 
pleafure.  For  is  it  polfible,  that  a  body  can  acquire 
two  kinds  of  forces,  by  the  uniting  of  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  fmaller  parts  into  one  mafs  ;  each  of  which 
fhall  not  only  preferve  their  own  particular  properties 
and  affections,  and  reprefent  themfelves,  but  alfo  join 
together  into  one  conscious  whole,  differing  from  all 
the  charaCteriftics  of  its  component  parts,  and  yet  be 
capable  both  of  perceiving  and  comparing  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  thofe  parts  ?  Is  there  any  one  inftance  of  a 
body,  which,  without  an  external  caufe,  can,  like  the 
mind,  pafs  of  itfelf  from  reft  to  motion  ;  or  is  there 
any  body  that  can  change  the  direction  of  its  motion, 
without  the  aCfion  of  fome  other  caufe  ?  Let  thofe  con- 
fider  who  have  well  obferved  the  voluntary  aCtions  of 
the  human  body  from  the  mind. 

570.  Yet  the  mind,  however  different  from  the  na¬ 
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nature  of  the  body,  is  clofely  tied  to  the  fame,  under 
certain  conditions :  fo  that  (he  is  obliged  to  think  upon 
thofe  fpecies  which  the  body  offers  to  her  perception  ; 
and  again,  fo  that  fhe  cannot  perceive,  remember, 
nor  judge,  without  the  ufe  or  rcprefentation  of  thofe 
corporeal  fpecies,  vfhich  are  lodged  in  the  brain  ;  and 
again,  by  her  will,  is  the  caufe  of  the  greateff  andfwift- 
efl  motions  in  the  body. 

571*  Thofe  have  behaved  modcftly  who,  confeffmg 
themfelves  ignorant  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  bo¬ 
dy  and  mind  are  united,  have  contented  themfelves  with 
proceeding  no  farther  than  the  known  laws  which  the 
Creator  himfelf  has  prefcribed,  without  inventing  and  Ap¬ 
plying  us  with  conjectures  not  fupported  by  experience. 
We  may  be  manifeftly  excufed  in  this  refped,  from  the 
obfervation  (556.),  which  is  here  equally  certain  as  in 
optics,  that  the  affedions  of  bodies  cohere  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  mind,  by  an  arbitrary  relation  or  con¬ 
nection  ;  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  would  produce 
other  thoughts  of  a  different  kind,  if  the  Creator  was 
to  alter  the  figure  of  the  refrading  power,  or  colours 
of  the  parts  of  the  eye.  Thus  he  has  eftablifhed  a  law, 
which  obtains  always,  betwixt  the  leaft  refrangible 
rays  and  the  connexion  of  a  red  colour  or  idea  in  the 
mind  :  thus  there  is  a  law  betwixt  the  impreffion  of 
thofe  rays  upon  the  retina,  and  the  connedion  which 
he  has  appointed  of  the  corresponding  thought.  Nor 
need  we  be  more  afhatned  to  confefs  our  ignorance  in 
the  mechanifm  of  this  ultimate  law  in  the  effeds  of 
nature,  than  we  are  to  own  ourfelves  unacquainted 
with  the  firfl  caufes  of  our  being. 

572.  But  it  will  perhaps  be  demanded  of  us,  Whe¬ 
ther  the  mind  does  not  govern  the  whole  body  ?  and 
whether  or  no  all  the  motions  and  adions  in  the  body 
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do  not  arife  from  the  mind,  as  the  immediate  fpring  and 
principle  of  motion  ?  Whether  even  the  motion  of 
he  heart,  arteries,  and  refpiration,  does  not  arife  from 
he  mind,  confcious  and  folicitous  for  the  common 
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good  of  the  whole  fyflem  ?  Whether  this  power  of 
the  mind  does  not  appear  in  the  flopping  of  hemor¬ 
rhages  from  wounds,  by  grumous  concretions  ;  to 
which  add,  the  force  of  paffions  of  the  mind,  and  the 
power  of  the  mother’s  imagination,  in  the  marking 
or  other  blemifhes  of  infants  ?  Whether  the  ab~ 
fence  of  confcioufnefs  in  the  mind,  with  refped  to  thefe 
defects,  be  not  excufable,  from  the  known  obfeurity  of 
attention  which  fhe  gives  to  the  refpiration,  the  motion 
of  the  eye-lids,  and  mufcles  of  the  eye  itfelf,  the  ear,  or 
tongue ;  all  which  motions,  we  know,  are  effeded  by 
the  will,  although  we  know  not  the  organs,  nor  take 
any  notice  of  the  action  of  the  will,  when  we  breathe, 
look,  hear,  or  even  walk,  while  we  are  taken  up  with 
other  thoughts?  Whether  or  no  is  it  certain,  that  all 
bodily  motions  arife  from  the  mind,  on  the  account  of 
our  being  unable  to  find  out  any  other  caufe,  con- 
ft  anti  y  united  to  the  body,  to  which  we  can  manifeftly 
refer  them  ? 

573-  There  are  indeed  many  reafons  which  wall  not 
permit  us  to  confent  to  this  opinion.  And,  hr  ft,  the 
confirmation  and  government  of  the  body  itfelf  appear 
greatly  to  exceed  all  the  power  and  wifdom  of  the 
mind.  The  mind  is  able  to  fee  but  one  point  diflindly 
at  a  time  (555.),  and  it  can  think  only  one  thought  or 
idea  at  once :  for  if  it  endeavours  to  fee  two  objeds  at 
a  time,  to  contemplate  two  different  ideas  together,  or 
read  two  letters  at  once,  the  fenfe  of  both  is  immediately 
confufed,  the  mind  flrays  in  her  reafoning,  and  makes 
no  right  judgment  of  either  object ;  infomuch,  that  be¬ 
ing  fenhble  of  this  her  weaknefs,  whenever  fhe  endea¬ 
vours  to  make  a  ferious  and  diligent  inquiry  into  any 
object  or  intended  work,  fhe  withdraws  herfelf,  and 
fhuts  up  all  the  ports  of  fenfe,  without  taking  any  im- 
preflions  either  by  the  fight,  hearing,  fmelling,  &c.  or 
without  exercifing  any  of  the  voluntary  motions  of  the 
mufcles.  But  the  mind  ought  to  be  capable,  not  only 
of  infinite  thoughts,  but  alfo  diflind  ones,  for  her  to  be 
able  to  perform  and  govern  fo  many  hundred  mufcles, 
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organs,  veffels,  and  moving  fibres,  in  fuch  a  variety  of 
ways,  and  with  fo  great  an  exaCtnefs,  as  is  difficult  to, 
or  even  above  all  the  folutions  that  can  be  given  by  the 
working  of  geometrical  problems  :  and  yet,  by  this  hy- 
pothefis,  the  mind,  ignorant  both  of  herfelf  and  of  her 
works,  ought  not  only  to  be  equal  to  fo  immenfe  a  talk  ; 
but  likewife,  at  the  fame  time,  ffie  muft,  over  and  above 
thofe  works,  be  capable  of  contemplating  the  moft  diffi¬ 
cult  and  abftraCted  ideas,  without  either  difturbing  her 
meditations  by  the  cares  which  concern  the  body,  or 
neglecting  any  of  her  neceflary  corporeal  offices  by  the 
variety  of  her  mental  operations. 

574.  Moreover,  if,  without  being  confcious  of  our 
will,  we  are  neverthelefs  able,  by  that  faculty,  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  refpiration,  the  winking  of  the  eyes,  &c.  and 
even  to  be  able  not  only  to  govern,  but  alfo  to  fufpend 
our  breathing,  (hut  or  clofe  our  eyes,  and  open  them 
again  ;  it  follows  from  thence,  that  we  never  lofe  either 
the  confcioufnefs  or  the  ufe  of  thofe  actions,  and  con- 
fequently  neither  the  government  of  them.  But  we 
are  able  to  perform  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  heart  or 
inteftines ;  we  cannot  reftrain  the  motion  of  thofe  parts 
when  they  are  too  quick,  nor  excite  them  when  they 
are  too  languid.  In  fuch  a  number  of  perfons  as  inha¬ 
bit  the  world,  why  do  we  not  meet  with  fome  who  can 
govern  the  motion  of  their  guts  ?  or  why,  in  ail  the 
ages  of  the  world,  not  one  who  could  govern  the  con¬ 
tractions  of  the  heart  ?  If  cuflom  only  is  the  caufe  of 
this  unknown  power,  why  does  not  the  mind  receive  a 
fenfe  of  her  a&ion,  in  moving  the  heart,  after  it  has 
flood  (till  for  whole  hours,  or  even  days,  in  fwoons,  in 
hyfteric  fits,  and  in  perfons  drowned  ? 

575.  But  it  is  evidently  a  falfe  pofition,  that  all  the 
motions  of  the  body  arife  from  the  mind,  without  which 
the  body  would  be  an  immoveable  unaCtive  mafs  ;  for 
the  force  of  mufcular  contraction,  by  any  kind  of  fti- 
mulus,  to  which  the  motion  of  the  heart,  inteftines,  and 
perhaps  all  the  other  motions  in  the  human  body  are 
obedient- (40 1 .),  do  not  require  the  prefence  of  the 
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mind ;  fince  that  power  continues  a  confiderable  time 
in  a  dead  body,  and  may  be  recalled  again  into  adion 
by  mechanical  caufes,as  heat,  inflation, &c.  Nor  does  this 
power  defert  the  fibres  fo  long  as  they  continue  unftif- 
fened  by  cold,  although  the  mind  may  have  been  a  long 
time  feparated  from  the  body  by  a  deftrudion  of  the 
brain :  and  this  action  we  fee  more  evidently  in  the 
heart,  after  that  mufcle  has  been  taken  out  of  the  body 
for  fome  time,  fo  as  to  be  feparated  from  any  imagi¬ 
nable  connedion  with  the  mind. 

576.  As  to  the  blemifhes  of  infants,  we  have  decla¬ 
red  in  another  place,  how  little  that  article  is  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on.  The  adminiflration  of  the  vital  motions, 
in  difeafes,  is  not  under  the  rule  of  any  prudence,  but 
governed  almofl  entirely  by  the  power  of  ftimulus ;  as 
we  are  manifeftly  taught  from  the  mofl  ancient  and 
only  certain  pradice,  by  which  we  are  direded  to  re¬ 
ft  rain  the  too  great  violence  of  thefe  motions  in  acute 
and  intermitting  febrile  difeafes,  by  the  ufe  of  blood¬ 
letting,  with  the  poppy,  nitre,  Peruvian  bark,  &c.  The 
wifeft  philofopher  in  the  world  has  no  more  privilege 
or  advantage  in  the  government  of  his  body,  than  the 
mereft  ideot ;  and  that  even  infants  fhould  build  up  the 
fabric  of  their  own  body,  before  they  know  that  they 
have  any  mufcular  motions,  is  an  affertion  fo  far  from 
being  credible,  or  even  moderately  probable,  that  of 
itfelf  alone  it  is  fufficient  to  refute  the  hypothefis. 

577.  A  ready  difpofition  to  the  exercife  of  fenfe  and 
voluntary  motion,  in  healthy  organs,  is  called  vigilance 
or  wakefulnejs  ;  but  an  indifpofition  to  fuch  an  exercife 
of  them,  with  an  inclination  to  reft,  in  all  the  faid  or¬ 
gans,  while  they  remain  healthy  and  entire,  is  called 
fleep. 

578.  In  fleep,  the  mind  either  thinks  not  at  all  of 
what  flie  knows  or  retains  in  memory ;  or  elfe  fhe  only 
attends  to  the  traces  of  pad  objeds  repofited  in  the 
common  fenfory  (558.),  the  vivid  representations  of 
which  excite  altogether  the  fame  perceptions  as  are 
made  by  the  impreffion  of  external  objeds  upon  the 
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organs  of  fenfe,  by  which  they  were  firft  received. 
Thefe  reprefentations  of  fpecies  to  the  mind  are  called 
dreams ;  and  happen  whenever  a  fmall  portion  of  the 
brain  or  common  fenfory  is,  by  the  refluent  motion  of 
the  fpirits,  kept  in  a  (late  of  vigilance,  while  all  the  reft 
of  the  empire  of  fenfe  and  voluntary  motion  is  blent 
and  at  reft.  Sometimes  there  are  certain  voluntary 
motions,  following  of  courfe  from  the  perceptions  thus 
perceived  by  the  mind,  fuch  as  fpeech,  or  motion  of  all 
or  fome  of  the  limbs,  conformable  to  the  nature  of 
what  the  mind  perceives  ;  and  hitherto  are  to  be  refer¬ 
red  thofe  who  walk  in  their  fleep. 

579.  But,  during  the  time  of  fleep,  the  motion  of 
the  heart,  with  the  diftribution  and  circulation  of  all  the 
other  humours  in  the  body,  are  regularly  continued, 
together  with  the  periftaltic  one  of  the  flomach  and  in- 
teftines  ;  and,  finally,  the  action  of  the  fpincter  mufcles, 
with  the  refpiration,  are  continued  in  a  like  manner. 
This  compofition,  in  which  a  certain  number  of  the  or¬ 
gans  are  at  reft,  while  others  continue  their  motions, 
renders  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  caufe  of  fleep 
fomewhat  difficult  to  attain. 

580.  Therefore,  in  order  to  make  this  difcovery, 
with  all  its  caufes,  we  (hall  confider  all  the  appearances 
both  of  fleep  and  vigilance,  and  trace  them  in  all  kinds 
of  animals  ;  for  that  condition  which  appears  conftantly 
to  follow  from  all  thofe  caufes  and  appearances,  will  be 
the  true  and  mechanical  caufe  of  fleep.  Sleep  natu¬ 
rally  follows  after  the  vigilance  and  labour  which  are 
joined  to  human  life.  For  when  a  perfon  is  awake, 
there  is  a  continual  motion  or  exercife  of  the  voluntary 
mufcles,  of  the  parts  which  guard  the  fenfes,  and  of  the 
affections  of  the  mind  ;  all  which  continually  add  a  new 
ftimulus  to  the  nerves,  blood-veflels,  and  heart  itfelf. 
Thus  the  blood,  by  continual  motion  and  triture, 
changes  its  fmooth  albuminous  nature,  to  a  rough  al¬ 
kaline,  and  in  fome  degree  putrid,  fharpnefs ;  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  its  more  fluid  parts,  especially  thofe 
fubtile  ones  which  compofe  the  nervous  fpirits,  are  diffi- 
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pated  falter  than  they  are  fecreted ;  whence  gradually 
enfues  both  a  weaknefs  and  a  wearinefs  of  the  body  : 
and,  if  the  vigilance  be  continued  longer  than  ufuaE 
there  is  alfo  a  feverilh  heat,  a  greater  acrimony  of  the 
humours,  and  a  fenfible  lofs  of  ftrength.  As  the  night 
advances,  a  weight  or  heavinefs  feizes  all  the  large 
mufcles  and  their  tendons,  the  mind  becomes  unfit  for 
any  accurate  thought  or  ftudy,  and  feeks  after  reft. 
Hereupon  the  powers  which  hold  the  body  ere£f5 
fhrink  from  their  office,  the  eye-lids  clofe,  the  lower 
jaw  falls  down,  a  neceffity  of  yawning  comes  on,  the 
head  nods  forward,  and  by  degrees  we  take  lefs  notice 
of  the  external  objects,  which  alfo  affedt  us  lefs,  till  at 
length  all  the  thoughts  and  ideas  are  in  confufion,  and 
a  fort  of  delirium  enfues  ;  from  whence  there  is  a  tran- 
fttion  to  fleep  not  known  to  us,  which  however  always 
precedes  fleep.  In  this  natural  fleep,  which  is  common 
to  all  animals,  the  caufe  feems  to  be  a  deficiency  of  the 
nervous  fpirits,  which  have  been  every  where  largely 
confumed  by  the  exercifes  of  the  mufcles  and  fenfes,  in 
whofe  adtions  there  is  probably  a  great  quantity  of  this 
fluid  exhaled. 

581.  A  perfedt  reft  or  compofure  of  the  mind  and 
external  fenfes,  with  the  abfence  of  all  ftimulus  or  irri¬ 
tation  in  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  joined 
with  darknefs,  promote  and  haften  the  forementioned 
fteps  of  fleep,  and  render  it  more  quiet  or  pro* 
found. 

582.  Again,  it  is  obfervable,  that  a  variety  of  caufes* 
which  weaken  the  powers,  incline  to  and  increafe  fleep ; 
fuch  as  great  Ioffes  of  blood  from  any  caufe,  bleeding 
from  a  vein,  the  ufe  of  cooling  medicines  or  thofe 
prepared  from  the  poppy,  and  cold  of  the  external  air 
to  which  add,  fuch  as  call  off  the  quantity  of  blood  flow¬ 
ing  to  the  head,  as  warm-bathing  of  the  feet,  a  plenti¬ 
ful  ingeflion  of  food  into  the  flomach,  which  is  found 
to  produce  fleep  in  all  kinds  of  animals. 

583.  On  the  contrary,  again,  there  are  various  hot 
medicines  which  induce  fleep,  by  exciting  a  greater  af- 
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flux  of  blood  to  the  brain  ;  fuch  as  wine,  alcohol,  or 
vinous  fpirits  of  all  forts,  but  more  efpecially  when  re- 
folved  into  vapour,  opium,  hyofcyamus,  the  indi- 
geftible  particles  of  our  aliments ;  to  which  add,  acute 
and  malignant  fevers  of  various  kinds,  or  elfe  fuch 
things  as  retard  the  return  of  the  venous  blood,  as  fat- 
nefs.  All  thefe  caufes  feem  to  concur  in  this,  that  the 
blood  being  collected  in  the  head,  comprefles  the  brain, 
fo  as,  in  a  degree,  to  intercept  the  courfe  of  the  fpirits 
from  thence  into  the  nerves. 

584.  But  likewife  mechanical  caufes  produce  a  deepi- 
nefs ;  namely,  a  comprefTure  of  the  dura  mater  and 
brain,  whether  from  extravafated  blood,  a  depreffed 
part  of  foine  bone,  or  a  collection  of  ferous  water  with¬ 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  itfelf. 

585.  Sleep,  therefore,  arifes  either  from  a  fimple  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  quantity  and  mobility  of  the  fpirits,  or  a 
comprefTure  of  the  nerves ;  but  always  from  a  more 
difficult  motion  of  the  fpirits  through  the  brain. 

586.  This  theory  is  likewife  confirmed  by  the  caufes 
of  vigilance  :  for  all  thofe  things  prevent  deep  which 
produce  plenty  of  fpirits ;  more  efpecially  warm  aroma¬ 
tic  drinks,  which  fend  plenty  of  minute  ftimulating  par¬ 
ticles  to  the  head,  by  which  the  motion  or  courfe  of  the 
blood  is  moderately  quickened  through  the  brain  ;  and, 
being  at  the  fame  time  more  dilated,  makes  a  larger 
Tecretion  of  fpirits  in  a  given  time. 

587.  Sleep,  again,  is  hindered  by  cares  of  the  mind, 
meditation,  ftudy,  and  pailions  of  a  fironger  degree, 
with  pains  of  the  body  and  mind  ;  all  which  hinder  the 
fpirits  from  reding  in  the  common  fenfory,  or  urge 
them  fo  as  to  prevent  the  nerves  from  coliapfmg. 
Therefore,  as  the  former  increafe  the  quantity  of  the 
fpirits,  thefe  caufes  increafe  their  motion.  And  there¬ 
fore,  again,  the  fame  conclufions  are  to  be  made  from 
hence  as  before  (58 5.);  namely,  that  the  nature  of 
deep  lies  in  a  coliapfmg  of  the  nerves  which  go  out 
from  the  common  fenfory. 

588.  If  it  be  inquired,  Whether  the  feat  of  deep  be 
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not  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  ?  we  anfwer,  that  it 
is  not  confident  with  the  ample  bounds  or  dominions 
of  deep,  which  extends  itfelf  even  to  fuch  animals  as 
have  no  ventricles  in  the  brain.  Whether  the  vital 
actions  continue  to  be  carried  on  in  deep,  as  it  is  only 
an  affection  of  the  brain  independent  of  the  cerebel¬ 
lum  ?  and  what  may  be  the  caufe  of  this  difference,  by 
which  the  animal  offices  reft  in  deep,  while  the  vital 
operations  are  continued?  We  know  not  of  any  other 
reafons,  befides  thofe  before  given,  that  the  vital  mo¬ 
tions  are  perpetually  {Emulated  into  action,  from  the 
caufes  urging  a  necedity  of  keeping  them  from  red: 

{3  9 2  •) 

589.  The  effect  of  deep  is  a  moderation  or  abate¬ 
ment  of  all  the  motions  in  the  human  body.  For  now 
the  action  of  the  heart  only  remains,  by  which  all  the 
humours  are  fent  through  the  veffels,  at  the  fame  time 
that  ail  the  mufcles  and  perceiving  nerves,  with  the  paf- 
fions  of  the  mind  and  voluntary  motions,  are  removed  ; 
by  which  the  courfe  of  the  fpirits  was  quickened  not 
only  to  the  heart,  but  to  all  the  other  organs,  fo  as  to 
caufe  wakefulnefs  (5 65,  417.)  Thus  the  heart  is  gra¬ 
dually  reftored  from  its  quick  and  almoft  feverifh  pulia¬ 
tion,  to  the  dow  and  calm  condition  in  which  we  find  it 
in  the  morning  ;  the  breathing  in  deep  becomes  dower 
and  fmaller,  the  peridaltic  motion  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines,  the  digeftion  of  the  aliments,  the  fenfe  of 
hunger,  and  the  progreffion  of  the  faeces,  are  all  dimi- 
nifhed  ;  at  the  fame  time,  the  thinner  juices  move  more 
dowly  on,  while  the  more  grofs  and  duggidi  are  col¬ 
lected  together,  and  *-he  fat  being  poured  out  is  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  cellular  fubdance ;  the  vifeid  albuminous 
humour,  for  the  nourifhment  of  parts,  adheres  more 
plentifully  to  all  fides  of  the  fibres  and  fmall  veffels  ;  the 
confumption  of  the  fpirits,  the  attrition  of  the  blood, 
and  the  quantity  of  perfpiration,  are  all  diminilhed. 
Thus,  while  the  quantity  of  the  nervous  fpirits  conti¬ 
nues  to  be  fecreted,  with  a  lefs  confumption,  it  is  by  de¬ 
grees  accumulated  in  the  brain,  fo  as  to  diftend  and  fill 
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the  eollapfed  nerves,  which,  both  in  the  internal  and 
external  organs,  return  again  to  action  by  the  approach 
of  fome  fmall  ftimulus,  by  which  they  are  again  reflo- 
red  to  vigilance.  Sleep,  continued  for  too  great  a 
length  of  time,  difpofes  to  all  the  diforders  that  attend 
a  flow  circulation,  to  fatnefs,  drowfinefs,  weaknefs,  and 
cachexies ;  and  is,  at  the  fame  time,  highly  detrimental 
to  the  memory. 

590.  From  whence  does  yawning  attend  thofe  that 
are  about  to  go  to  fleep  ?  We  anfwer,  To  promote  the 
paflage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  which  is  now 
flower.  Whence  the  ftretching  of  the  limbs  ?  To  in- 
creafe  the  motion  of  the  fpirits,  that  they  may  over- ba¬ 
lance  the  natural  contraction  of  the  mufcles,  by  which 
all  the  limbs  are  drawn  into  a  moderate  degree  of  con¬ 
traction.  If  it  be  demanded,  From  whence  came  the 
unjufl  opinion,  which  has  been  fo  well  received,  that 
the  motion  of  the  heart  becomes  (Longer  in  fleep,  and 
the  perfpiration  more  plentiful  ?  we  anfwer,  That  the 
miftake  arofe  from  the  increafed  heat  arifing  from  the 
bed-cloaths,  by  which  the  perfpirable  matter  being  con¬ 
fined,  every  where  conduces  to  warm,  foften,  and  relax 
the  fldn.  But  any  one  that  deeps  in  his  ufual  garments, 
grows  colder ;  and  animals  which  fleep  for  a  long  fea- 
fon  together  grow  cold  externally  to  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree,  as  field-mice  and  hedge-hogs.  From  whence 
Is  it  that  all  animals  grow  fleepy  after  taking  food  ? 
Not  from  a  compreffure  of  the  aorta,  or  from  a  reple¬ 
tion  of  the  head  with  blood  ;  for  even  animals  which 
have  fcarce  any  brain,  fleep  after  food.  Whether  or  not 
do  the  indigeftible  particles  of  our  aliments,  by  pafling 
lefseafily  through  the  brain, and  comprefling  its  medulla, 
produce  fleep  of  a  lefs  benign  kind  ?  Whether  or  not 
there  is  a  perpetual  dreaming,  fo  as  to  be  infeparable 
from  deep?  and  whether  this  be  natural,  fo  that  the  mind 
never  ceafes  to  be  without  thought,  as  a  confequence 
following  from  fenfation?  We  anfwer.  This  does  not 
feem  to  be  the  true  (late  of  nature ;  for  dreams  we 
judge  to  be  rather  referable  to  difeafe,  or  to  fome  fti- 
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mutating  caufe  that  interrupts  the  perfect  reft  of  the 
fenforiutn.  Hence  that  fleep  refrefhes  mofl  where 
there  are  no  dreams,  or  at  leaft  that  where  wre  have 
no  remembrance  of  any.  Hence  they  are  generally 
wanting  in  the  firft  deep,  at  which  time  the  fpirits  are 
moil  exhaufted,  and  return  in  the  morning  when  thefe 
are  in  fome  meafure  repaired.  Hence  we  fee,  that  in- 
tenfe  cares  of  the  mind,  or  the  ftrong  impreffion  of 
fome  violent  idea  received  in  the  memory,  hard  indi- 
geftibie  food  abounding  in  its  quantity,  with  any  un- 
eafy  pofture  of  the  body,  are  the  molt  ufual  caufes  that 
excite  dreams  ;  for  they  are  ufually  generated  by  fome 
fenfation  which,  by  the  taw  of  aflfociation  of  ideas,  joins 
with  itfelf  a  whole  collodion  of  fpecies  having  an  affinity 
with  that  one. 


C  H  A  P.  XIX. 

Of  Mastication,  Saliva,  and  Deglutition. 

591.  OUCH  hard  and  tough  foods  as  confift  of  long 
parallel  fibres,  or  are  covered  with  a  bony  fhell 
or  cartilaginous  (kin,  generally  require  maflication,  to 
divide  them  into  lefs  cohering  parts,  that  they  may 
more  eafily  yield  their  nourifhment  to  the  diffolving 
powers  of  the  flomach.  The  more  diligently  they  are 
fubdivided  in  the  mouth,  the  more  rclifhing  and  agree¬ 
able  they  become  to  the  flomach ;  the  nearer  do  they 
approach  to  the  nature  of  a  fluid,  and  the  more  eafily 
are  they  digefled  or  affimilated. 

592.  Therefore  mofl  animals  are  provided  with 
teeth,  extremely  hard,  but  planted  with  a  root  that  is 
indeed  bony  and  hollow ;  fmCe  it  receives,  through  a 
fmali  hole  in  the  tip  or  point  of  each  fang,  little  blood- 
veffels,  and  a  nerve,  which  go  to  form  its  internal  peri- 
ofteum :  and  this  whole  root,  being  fixed  into  a  focket 
of  the  jaw  conformable  to  itfelf,  is,  in  the  upper  part 
towards  its  crown,  ftrongly  furroimded  and  tied  down 
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by  the  adhering  gum.  But  the  crown,  or  upper  part 
of  the  tooth,  placed  above  the  gums,  is  not  bony;  but 
a  peculiar  fort  of  enamel,  of  a  harder,  denfer  fubflance, 
and  almoft  of  a  glafiy  texture,  compofed  of  ftraight  fi¬ 
bres  vertical  with  its  root,  and  running  together  towards 
the  middle.  This  laft  portion  of  the  tooth,  having  nei¬ 
ther  periofteum  nor  veffels,  perpetually  grinds  away, 
and  is  as  often  repaired  again  by  a  kind  of  petrifying 
juice,  that  afcends  or  filters  from  the  cells  of  the  root, 
by  which  mechanifm  they  are  therefore  fupplied  with 
a  great  degree  of  hardnefs,  very  fit  to  overcome  that  of 
other  bodies,  and  to  grind  the  food  with  their  unequal 
furfaces. 

593.  As  the  materials  of  our  food  are  various  in 
their  texture  and  firmnefs,  nature  has  accordingly 
made  our  teeth  varioufly  figured.  In  us,  the  anterior 
or  incifive  teeth  are  four  in  each  jaw,  weaker  than  the 
reft,  and  fixed  by  a  tingle  root,  upon  which  (lands  a 
crown  inwardly  concave,  outwardly  convex,  and  ter¬ 
minated.  by  a  gradual  extenuation,  like  a  wedge  or 
chifel,  with  a  redilineal  edge.  The  office  of  thefe  is 
only,  in  the  fofter  foods,  to  cut  thofe  which  are  tougher 
than  the  reft  into  fmaller  portions  ;  fuch  as  the  fibres 
and  membranes  of  animals  and  vegetables,  with  the 
brittle  feeds  and  kernels  of  fruits. 

594.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  the  canine  teeth ,  which 
are  two  only  dn  each  jaw,  fixed  by  a  longer  and 
ftronger,  but  fingle  root ;  from  whence  their  crown  is 
extenuated  into  a  cone.  Thefe  lacerate  tough  ali¬ 
ments,  and  hold  faff  fuch  as  require  a  longer  triture 
by  the  grinders. 

595.  The  third  order  of  the  teeth  is  that  of  the  mo - 
lares,  which  in  general  are  compofed  of  feveral  roots, 
with  a  quadrangular  crown,  fomewhat  flat  furfaced, 
but  more  or  lefs  divided  by  rocky  afperities.  The  two 
foremoft  of  thefe  are  weaker  than  the  reft,  inferted  by 
two,  or  often  but  one  root,  with  the  furface  of  their 
crown  parted  into  two  ;  but  the  three  poflerior  grind¬ 
ers  are  larger,  fixed  by  three,  four,  and  fometimes 
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five  roots,  but  terminated  in  their  crown  by  only  one 
furface,  fomewhat  fquare  and  flat,  but  lefs  in  the  lower 
than  upper  jaw,  and  is  fubdivided  into  a  number  of 
eminences  correfponding  to  that  of  their  roots.  Be¬ 
twixt  thefe  teeth,  the  molt  coinpadt  or  bony  foods  are 
interpofed  and  broke,  as  the  more  tough  and  hard  are 
ground  fmaller,  while  the  lower  teeth  are  urged  ob¬ 
liquely  and  laterally  againfl:  the  moveable  upper  ones  ; 
and  thefe  are  the  teeth  which  perform  principally  what 
we  are  to  expedf  from  maflication  of  food. 

596.  That  the  teeth  might  break  or  grind  the  food 
with  due  ftrength  and  firmnefs,  the  uppermofl:  are  fix¬ 
ed  into  the  fockets  of  the  immoveable  upper  jawg  as  the 
lower  ones  are  into  the  lower  moveable  jaw,  which  is  a 
(ingle  bone,  and  fo  joined  with  the  temporals,  that  it 
may  be  drawn  down  from  the  upper  jaws,  and  pulled 
up  againfl:  them  with  a  great  force  ;  and  may  be  mo¬ 
ved  laterally  to  the  right  or  left,  forward  and  back¬ 
ward.  Thofe  various  motions  of  the  lower  jaw  depend 
upon  the  articulation  of  its  oval  heads,  in  which  the 
lateral  parts  of  the  jaw  terminate,  convex  or  higheft  in 
the  middle,  and  received  betwixt  the  oblique  protu¬ 
berances  of  the  temporal  bones,  in  a  fhallow  excava¬ 
tion,  at  the  root  of  the  jugal  procefs,  deeper  in  its  mid¬ 
dle;  and  increafed  by  a  little  excavation  of  the  fame 
kind  before  the  auditory  paflage,  from  which  it  is  fe~ 
parated  by  a  peculiar  Mare.  T  his  joint  has  the  freer 
liberty  in  moving,  and  its  incrufled  cartilages  have  a 
longer  duration,  by  the  interpofition  of  a  fmall  cartila¬ 
ginous  plate,  betwixt  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  and  tu¬ 
bercle  of  the  temporal  bone  ;  concave  in  its  middle 
above  and  below,  wflth  riflng  fides,  which  furround  the 
tubercle  of  the  temporal  bone  upward,  the  condyle  of 
the  jaw  downward,  and  correfponds  to  the  adjacent 
inequalities. 

397.  The  mufcies  moving  the  lower  jaw,  which  are 
weak  in  man,  but  very  ftrong  in  brute  animals,  are 
the  temporalis  and  elevator,  arifing  from  a  large  part 
ef  the  fide  of  the  fkull,  and  from  the  outward  tendi- 
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nous  expanfion  of  it  the  debated  fibres  run  together 
into  a  tendon  fixed  to  the  fharp  procefs  of  the  jaw  ; 
the  majfeter  elevator,  having  two  or  three  diflincl  parts 
or  lefs  mufcles,  defcends  from  the  os  jugalis  and  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  upper  jaw  backward  into  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw.  Both  thefe  aft  in  concert ;  but  the  tem¬ 
poral  mufcle  brings  the  jaw  more  backwards,  and  the 
maifeter  forwards.  The  fterygoideus  interims  defcends 
from  the  pterygoide  foffa,and  from  the  palate  bone  and 
root  of  the  little  pterygoidal  hook,  with  the  internal 
wing,  into  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  it  elevates 
or  draws  to  one  fide  or  the  other  alternately.  The 
fterygoideus  externus  has  a  double  origin  ;  one  tranf- 
verie  from  the  inner  wing  and  adjacent  bone  of  the  pa¬ 
late,  with  the  pofterior  convexity  of  the  upper  jaw  : 
the  other,  defcending,  arifes  from  the  hollow  tempo¬ 
ral  part  of  the  great  wing  of  the  fphenoides  ;  thence  it 
proceeds  backward  and  downward  into  the  outer  part 
of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  it  moves  late¬ 
rally,  and  draws  forward  before  the  upper  jaw. 

598.  The  lower  jaw  is  deprefied,  fo  as  to  open  the 
mouth  by  the  digraftric  or  biventer  mufcle,  arifing 
from  an  hollow  of  the  mamillary  bone  ;  from  whence 
defcending,  its  middle  tendon  is  tied  by  a  firm  cellular 
fubftance  of  a  tendinous  nature  to  the  os  hyoides ;  and 
being  likewife  connected  to  the  mylohyoideus,  and 
then  paffmg  through  the  divided  fibres  of  the  fiylo- 
hyoideus,  it  is  increafed  by  another  flelhy  belly,  in- 
ferted  at  the  fymphyfis  of  the  two  halves  of  the  lower 
jaw,  within  the  chin.  Moreover,  the  mouth  may  be 
partly  opened  by  all  the  other  lower  mufcles  of  the  jaw, 
os  hyoides,  and  the  larynx,  as  the  geniohyoideus,  genio- 
gloffus,  fternohyoideus,  fternothyroideus,  coracohyoi- 
deus,  and  latiflimus  colli ;  although  the  latter  rather 
draws  the  ikin  of  the  neck  and  face  downward  than  the 
jaw  itfelf.  The  geniohyoideus  and  digaftric  mufcles 
have  a  power  of  drawing  the  jaw  backwards. 

599.  The  lower  jaw  is  elevated  with  a  great  force, 
fo  as  to  divide  the  food  by  the  preffure  of  the  upper 
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and  lower  teeth  againfl  each  other,  by  the  adtion  of  the 
temporal,  mafleter,  and  internal  pterygoide  mufcles ; 
the  contraction  of  which  appears  by  experiments  to  be 
very  powerful,  and  fufficient  to  raife  feveral  hundred 
weight.  The  lateral  and  circular  motions  of  the  jaw 
upon  one  of  its  immoveable  condyles  are  performed 
by  the  external  and  internal  pterygoidei,  acting  either 
alone  or  together  with  the  former.  Thus  the  food  is 
cut,  lacerated,  and  ground  to  pieces  ;  and  if  the  ma- 
ftication  be  continued  diligently,  it  is,  together  with 
the  liquors  of  the  mouth,  reduced  into  a  kind  of 
pulp. 

600.  The  fore-part  of  the  teeth  is  covered  with  a 
cutaneous  and  flefhy  fack,  which  is  every  where  pro- 
duced  from  the  integuments  of  the  face  ;  and  makes  a 
hollow,  in  which  both  rows  of  teeth  are  {hut  up.  The 
Tides  are  called  the  cheeks ,  the  middle  parts  the  lips . 
From  this  cavity  there  lies  a  pafiage,  betwixt  the  teeth, 
into  the  mouth ;  which  on  the  upper  part  is  bounded 
by  the  bony  and  foft  palate,  underneath  by  the  flefhy 
parts  lying  under  the  tongue,  and  on  the  fore-part  by 
the  teeth.  On  the  back  part  it  opens  between  the  foft 
palate  and  tongue  into  the  fauces.  The  tongue  di¬ 
vides  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  in  the  middle,  and  is 
eafily  moveable  to  every  part  of  it. 

601.  During  the  trituration  of  the  food  in  the 
mouth,  there  is  continually  poured  to  it  a  large 
quantity  of  a  watery  clear  liquor,  evaporable  or 
infipid,  or  at  leaft  but  very  little  faline,  and  con¬ 
taining  but  little  earth  ;  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,, 
although  from  thence  may  be  obtained  a  very  fmall 
portion  of  lixivial  fait ;  of  which  there  are  nume¬ 
rous  fprings  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  faliva  is  feparated  by  numberlefs  fmall  glan¬ 
dules  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  of  an  oval  figure,  and 
fome  larger  ones  which  are  placed  round  the  mouth  of 
the  dudt  of  the  parotid  gland  ;  and  laflly,  the  pores 
of  the  hard  palate  pour  out  this  liquor,  which  they  fe- 
Crete,  through  a  little  fliort  duft  and  hole.  The  juice, 
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poured  out  from  the  exhaling  veflels  of  the  tongue, 
mouth,  and  cheeks,  is  of  the  like  kind,  or  rather  more 
watery.  As  for  the  ductus  incilivus,  we  are  now  fuf- 
ficiently  certain  that  it  is  blind,  or  difcharges  nothing 
into  the  mouth,  only  gives  paffage  to  an  artery  from 
that  of  the  palate  into  the  nares. 

602.  The  faliva  is  a  watery  liquor,  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  fait,  partly  lixivial,  and  partly  culinary  ; 
with  fome  oil  and  earth,  diflipable  by  the  fire  ;  with 
icarce  any  tafte,  uniefs  given  to  it  by  difeafe  or  famine. 
The  quantity  produced  is  very  confiderable,  as  twelve 
ounces  have  been  known  to  flow  out  from  wounds  in  thofe 
parts  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour.  By  good- mannered  peo¬ 
ple  it  is  for  the  mofl  part  fwallowed ;  and  ufefully,  as 
it  cannot  be  thrown  away  without  hurting  the  di- 
geflion. 

603.  But  the  falival  glands  efpecially  fupply  the  wa¬ 
tery  humour  called  after  their  own  name.  Of  thefe 
the  principal  is  the  parotid,  filling  up  a  large  interval 
betwixt  the  auditory  paffage  and  the  lowrer  jaw,  to 
which  it  is  immediately  contiguous  in  the  part  unco¬ 
vered  and  to  the  maffeter.  It  is  a  conglomerate  gland, 
made  up  of  round  or  grape-like  clufters,  connected  by 
the  cellular  fubfiance  ;  which  laft,  being  denfified  and 
reticulated,  forms  an  almofl  tendinous  covering  that 
furrounds  and  connects  the  whole  gland.  Its  dudt  is 
white,  vafcular,  and  capacious,  afcending  from  the 
bottom  of  the  gland  to  the  os  jugale,  from  whence  it 
is  tranfverfely  inclined,  and  takes  in  by  the  way  a  fmall 
dudt  of  a  foiitary  glandule  on  the  top  of  the  maffeter, 
or  elfe  lodged  diftindt,  or  continued  upon  the  parotid 
itfelf,  and  is  rarely  double  ;  after  this  the  dudt,  bend¬ 
ing  round  the  convex  edge  of  the  maffeter,  opens  with 
an  oblique  or  cut  aperture,  without  a  papilla,  through 
the  departing  fibres  of  the  buccinator  mufcle,  in  the 
midfl:  of  many  little  glandules  of  the  cheek.  The  bulk 
of  this  gland,  and  the  number  of  its  arteries,  make  it 
the  chief  fpring  from  whence  the  faliva  flows. 

604.  Another  fmall  gland,  adjacent  to  the  parotid, 

but 
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but  twice  as  little,  compofed  of  fofter  and  larger  ker¬ 
nels,  connected  by  the  like  cellular  membrane,  is, 
from  its  fituation  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  jaw,  called 
maxillary ;  being  in  part  terminated  only  by  the  fkin, 
but  in  part  fends  off  an  appendix  over  the  mylo-hyoide 
mufcle,  which,  following  the  long  hollow  fide  of  the 
lower  jaw,  of  a  granular  fabric,  is  fpread  under  the 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  by  the  name  of  fublingualis . 
From  the  larger  maxillary,  together  with  this  appen¬ 
dix,  a  du£l  pafles  out,  which,  being  a  long  way  co¬ 
vered  in  its  middle  part  by  the  fublingualis,  receives 
one,  two,  or  three  branches ;  by  whofe  infertion  being 
increafed,  it  opens  into  a  projecting  membranous  cy¬ 
linder  under  the  bridle  of  the  tongue.  But  other  fmali 
and  fhort  duCts  from  the  fublingual  gland,  from  the 
number  of  three,  four,  or  more,  to  twenty  ;  with 
fhort  little  duCts  and  points  in  the  line  continued  back¬ 
wards  from  the  fmali  frenum,  perforate  the  edge  of 
the  tongue,  and  fecrete  faliva.  There  are  fome  in- 
fiances  where  the  larger  anterior  branch  of  the  du£fc 
of  the  appendix,  which  ufually  joins  itfelf  to  the  maxil¬ 
lary  gland,  goes  on  (ingle,  parallel,  and  opens  by  it¬ 
felf.  Other  glands  alfo,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
cheeks,  which  likewife  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
fublingual  ones,  by  their  proper  duCls  perforate  the 
membrane  of  the  mouth  where  it  departs  from  the 
tongue.  Various  other  falival  duCls  have  been  publifh- 
ed  by  different  profeffors,  which  are  not  confirmed  by 
anatomy. 

605.  The  Creator  has  wifely  provided,  that,  by  the 
motion  of  the  jaw  in  mafiication,  the  falival  glands 
fhall  be  compreffed  by  mechanical  necefhty,  fo  as  to 
difcharge  their  juices  then  to  the  mouth  in  greater 
plenty.  For,  when  the  mouth  is  opened,  the  maxillary 
gland,  being  preffed  by  the  digaflric  and  mylo-hvoi- 
deus,  throws  forth  a  fountain  of  faliva ;  the  maffeter 
when  fwelled  preffes  the  parotid  gland,  as  does  alfo 
the  cutaneous  mufcle  of  the  neck  which  lies  over  it : 
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and  it  is  this  mufcular  preffure  that  excites  the  appetite, 
and  pours  the  faliva  into  the  mouth. 

606.  The  food  therefore,  being  in  this  manner 
ground  betwixt  the  teeth,  and  intermixed  with  the  wa¬ 
tery  faliva  and  air,  is  broken  down  into  a  foft  juicy 
pulp,  pliable  into  any  figure,  and  replete  with  elaflic 
air,  which  by  the  action  of  the  latter  undergoes  a  far¬ 
ther  diffolution,  by  the  warmth  of  the  parts  exciting 
the  elaflicity  of  the  air  to  expand  and  burfl  afunder 
the  confining  particles  of  the  food,  betwixt  which  it  is 
included.  In  this  act  of  maflication,  the  oily,  aqueous, 
and  faline  parts  of  the  food  are  intermixed  the  one  with 
the  other ;  the  fmell  and  tafle  of  different  ingredients 
are  loft  in  one,  which  by  the  dilution  of  the  faline  parts 
with  faliva  renders  the  food  flavourable  :  but  fuch  par¬ 
ticles  as  are  more  volatile  and  penetrating,  being  di- 
redlly  abforbed  by  the  bibulous  veffels  of  the  tongue 
and  cheeks,  enter  flraight  into  the  blood  -  velfels 
and  nerves,  fo  as  to  caufe  an  immediate  recruit  of 
the  faculties. 

607.  But  the  motions  which  are  neceffary  for  turn¬ 
ing  round  the  food,  applying  it  to  the  teeth,  and  con¬ 
veying  it  through  the  different  parts  of  the  mouth  in 
maflication,  are  adminiflered  by  the  tongue,  cheeks, 
and  lips.  And  firft,  the  tongue  being  expanded  fo  as 
to  form  a  final!  concavity  in  its  back  or  furface,  takes 
up  the  food  thus  prepared,  and  conveys  the  charge  by 
its  moving  powers  (450.)  to  the  parts  for  which  it  is 
defigned.  At  one  time  the  tongue,  rendered  narrow 
by  lateral  contra&ion,  fearches  every  part  of  the 
mouth  with  its  tip,  and  turns  out  the  latent  food  into 
a  heap  on  its  common  concavity.  At  another  time, 
applying  its  extremity  to  the  fore-teeth,  and  railing  it- 
felf  up  fucceffively,  it  draws  from  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  the  fluids  or  chewed  aliments,  and  conveys 
them  to  the  fauces  or  back  part  of  the  mouth  behind 
the  teeth. 

60S.  But  thefe  motions  of  the  tongue  are  like  wife 
governed  by  the  mufcles  and  membranes,  largely  in¬ 
fer  ted 
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ferted  into  the  os  hyoides,  the  bafis  of  which  is  inter¬ 
nally  concave ;  from  whence  are  extended  horns  late¬ 
rally  and  outwards,  terminated  by  more  protuberant 
heads,  and  completed  with  little  oval  cornices ;  and 
this  bone  being  drawn  down  by  its  refpedlive  mufcles, 
depreffes  the  tongue  at  the  fame  time,  and  the  lower 
jaw  likewife,  if  the  mufcles  of  that  be  relaxed.  Thefe 
powers  are  the  jlernohyoideus ,  but  arifmg  alfo  in  part 
from  the  clavicle,  extenuated  upwards,  and  ffriped  with 
tendinous  lines  ;  the  flernothyroideus ,  arifmg  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  broader  from  the  upper  rib ;  which  mufcle, 
deprefiing  the  cartilage  to  which  it  is  inferted,  is  under 
a  neceftity  of  pulling  down  the  os  hyoides ,  to  which  it  is 
joined  :  this  is  partly  intermixed  with  the  hyothy- 
roideus  and  thyreo-pharyngeus,  and  every  where  con- 
fufed  with  the  fternohyoideus.  Next  the  coracohyoi- 
deus,  arifmg  from  the  upper  and  fhorter  fide  of  the  fca- 
pula,  near  its  notch,  afcends  obliquely,  and  at  the  crof- 
fmg  the  jugular  vein  changes  into  a  tendon;  from 
whence  the  other  belly  of  the  mufcle  afcends  direcf  to 
its  infertion  into  the  os  hyoides,  which  it  depreffes,  be¬ 
ing  every  where  confounded  with  the  fternohyoideus. 
The  hyothyroideus  is  determined  by  the  former  mufcles. 

609.  The  other  powers  which  elevate  the  os  hyoi¬ 
des,  together  with  the  tongue,  are  its  ftyloglojjus 
mufcle,  fuftained  by  a  peculiar  ligament  of  the  upper 
jaw.  The  Jlylohyoideus ,  a  weak  mufcle,  often  fplit  for 
the  paffage  of  the  biventer,  and  again  united  into  one 
portion,  after  adhering  to  the  tendinous  expanfion  or 
the  biventer,  is  inferted,  together  with  its  fellow,  into 
the  angle  of  the  bafis,  and  often  into  the  horn  of  the  os 
hyoides  :  the  fecond  ftylohyoideus,  when  it  is  prefent, 
refembles  the  former,  behind  which  it  is  placed  ;  ariftng 
from  the  tip  of  the  ftyloide  procefs,  it  is  inferted  into  the 
fmall  ofta  triticea,  and  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a  liga¬ 
ment  to  fuftain  the  os  hyoides.  All  thefe  mufcles  draw 
the  tongue  back,  but  laterally  they  elevate  it.  The 
mylohyoideus ,  arifmg  from  the  whole  length  of  the  jaw, 
running  into  one  with  its  companion,  elevates  the 
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tongue,  and  fixes  it  in  making  various  motions,  or  in  like 
manner  depreffes  the  jaw.  The  gemohyoideus ,  being  a 
companion  of  the  geniogloffus,  pulls  the  tongue  forward 
out  of  the  mouth. 

6 1  o.  But,  moreover,  the  mufcles  of  the  cheeks  varioufiy 
move  and  prefs  the  food  in  the  mouth.  Others  move 
it  from  the  cavity  of  the  cheeks  into  the  inner  cavity  of 
the  mouth  behind  the  teeth,  as  we  fee  in  the  buccina¬ 
tor  when  the  mouth  is  fhut.  Others  open  the  mouth 
for  receiving  the  food  ;  fuch  as  the  double-headed  pro¬ 
per  elevator  of  the  upper  lip,  and  the  elevator  which 
is  partly  common  ;  to  which  add*  the  zygomaticus,  up¬ 
per  and  lower  ;  the  riforius,  triangularis  menti,  and  the 
depreffor  proper  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  which 
arifmg  from  an  excavation  on  each  fide,  near  the  focket 
of  the  canine  tooth,  are  inferted  into  the  orbicularis  of 
the  lips.  Others,  again,  clofe  the  lips,  that  the  food 
received  may  not  return  out  of  the  mouth  ;  fuch  as  the 
orbicularis  of  each  lip,  the  proper  depreffor  of  the  up¬ 
per  lip,  and  the  proper  elevator  of  the  lower  lip,  and 
that  which  ferves  in  common  for  the  elevation  of  both. 
Of  thefe,  more  particular  defcriptions  may  be  had  from 
profeffed  fyffems  of  anatomy. 

6 1 1 .  By  thefe  means  the  food,  ground  and  mixed 
with  the  faliva  into  a  fof't  pulp,  collected  from  all  parts 
of  the  mouth  by  the  tongue  into  the  arched  fpace  be¬ 
twixt  the  teeth,  is  afterward,  by  the  expanfion  and  fuc- 
ceffive  preffure  of  the  tongue,  conveyed  backward  be¬ 
hind  the  teeth ;  and,  in  this  action,  the  tongue  is  ex¬ 
panded  by  the  ceratogloffi  and  geniogloffi,  and  rendered 
a  little  concave  by  the  ftylogloffus.  And  from  thence 
it  is  next  conveyed  into  the  fauces. 

6 12.  For  the  tongue  being  raifed  by  the  ftyloglofii, 
and  broadly  applied  to  the  palate,  firft  by  its  apex,  then 
alfo  infenfibly  by  its  pofterior  extremity,  preffes  the  food 
fucceffively  towards  the  fauces,  which  at  that  time  only 
afford  an  open  paffage.  After  this,  the  thick  root  and 
back  part  of  the  tongue  itfelf,  by  the  forementioned 
mufcles,  and  by  the  flylohyoidei  and  bi venters  carried 

back- 
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backward,  prefies  down  the  epiglottis,  which  (lands  up 
behind  the  tongue,  connected  therewith  by  numerous 
membranes,  and  perhaps  by  fome  mufcular  fibres.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  mufcles  elevating  the  pharynx  all 
act  together  ;  fuch  as  the  biventer,  geniohyoideus,  ge» 
niogloflus,  (lyiohyoideus,  (tylogloifus,  (tylopharyngeus, 
and  the  other  elevators,  which  now  draw  the  larynx 
upward  and  forward,  that  the  epiglottis,  being  brought 
nearer  to  the  convex  root  of  the  tongue,  may  be  better 
clofed  or  depreifed.  Hence  it  is  neceffary  towards  de¬ 
glutition  for  the  jaws  to  be  clofed,  that  by  this  means 
the  biventer  may  have  a  firm  fupport ;  and,  together 
with  the  mufcles  already  dd'cribed,  elevate  the  os  hyoi- 
des.  Thus  the  epiglottis,  being  inverted,  {huts  up  and 
covers  the  pafiage  very  exadly,  into  the  larynx,  over 
which  it  is  extended  like  a  bridge  for  the  aliment  to 
pafs  over  into  the  fauces.  > 

613.  By  the  pharynx  wc  underftand  an  ample  fhape- 
lefs  cavity,  extended  from  the  occipital  bone  before  the 
great  opening  of  the  fkull  downward,  along  the  bodies 
of  the  cervical  vertebras,  covered  above  by  the  middle 
cuneiform  bone,  the  opening  of  the  nares,  and  move- 
able  velum  of  the  palate,  receiving  the  tongue  and  la¬ 
rynx  before,  and  continued  into  the  oefophagus  below. 
Its  hides  are  formed  by  the  lower  jaw,  the  cheek,  the 
velum  of  the  palate,  the  pterygoid  procefs,  the  (filiform 
appendix,  the  tongue,  os  hyoides,  and  larger  cartilages 
of  the  larynx.  It  forms  one  foft  membranous  bag, 
outwardly  furrounded  on  all  hides  by  mufcular  fibres. 
Internally  it  is  lined  with  a  membrane  continuous  to  the 
cuticle,  like  which  it  is  renewable,  but  more  moift. 
Outwardly  it  is  joined  to  the  pharynx  with  a  good  deal 
of  cellular  fublfance,  more  efpecially  in  its  pofterior  and 
lateral  parts.  By  this  (trudure  it  becomes  lax  and  di¬ 
latable,  fo  as  to  receive  all  bodies  that  are  preffed  by 
the  tongue  over  the  larynx. 

614.  It  is  dilated  in  its  adion  (612.)  by  the  powers 
ferving  to  its  elevation  ;  fuch  as  the  fly  lop haryngeus , 
fometimes  double,  from  the  procefs  of  its  name ;  whence 
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defcending,  it  is  inferted  into  the  membrane  of  the  la¬ 
rynx,  under  the  os  hyoides,  and  into  the  cartilaginous 
edge  of  the  defcending  thyroideus  ;  after  which,  it  is 
broadly  fpread  through  the  internal  face  of  the  pharynx, 
together  with  the  following.  The  thyreopalatinus ,  be¬ 
ing  fpread  in  the  form  of  an  aich  round  the  moveable 
palate,  is  from  thence  extended  downwards  in  two  co¬ 
lumns,  on  each  fide  the  pharynx,  which  form  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  that  bag,  being  alfo  connected  by  broad 
fibres  to  the  thyreoid  cartilage.  That  the  falpingopha- 
ryngeus  is  a  true  or  diflincf  mufcle,  I  am  ready  to  be¬ 
lieve,  rather  from  the  obfervations  of  eminent  anatomifts, 
than  any  of  my  own.  As  to  the  cephalopharyngeus ,  I 
almofl  defpair  of  finding  any,  unlefs  you  will  reckon  the 
flrong  white  plate  of  the  cellular  fubffance,  which  fur- 
rounds  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  for  a  mufcle. 
This  bag  clofely  furrounds  and  follows  the  drink,  on 
each  fide  the  epiglottis,  above  the  larynx,  that  it  may 
from  thence  fall  into  the  oefophagus, 

615.  That  the  aliments  might  not  regurgitate  into 
the  noftrils  at  the  time  when  they  are  preffed  into  the 
dilated  pharynx  (614.),  a  moveable  velum  or  palate  is 
interpofed :  namely,  from  the  bony  palate  anteriorly, 
and  laterally  from  the  pterygoide  wings,  is  continued  a 
moveable  velum,  compounded  of  the  membranes  from 
the  mouth  and  nares,  betwixt  which  membranes  are 
fpread  mufcles  and  glandules  ;  being  almofl  of  a  fquare 
figure,  and  pendulous  betwixt  the  cavity  of  the  nares 
and  fauces,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  naturally  leave 
the  former  open,  and  form  a  concave  arch  towards  the 
mouth  :  and  from  the  middle  of  this  is  extended  a  fmall 
portion,  pendulous,  and  of  a  conical  fhape,  before  the 
epiglottis,  replete  with  many  fmall  glands  ;  which,  from 
its  appearance  in  a  difeafed  ffate,  is  called  uvula.  The 
elevator  of  this  velum,  which  is  ffrong,  arifes  from  the 
afperities  and  plane  face  of  the  os  petrofum,  behind  the 
fpinal  foramen  ;  and  from  a  cartilage  of  the  tube  de¬ 
fcending  inward,  does,  with  its  companion,  form  an 
arch,  which  is  moveable  with  the  palate  itfelf,  between 

the 
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the  two  plates  of  the  thyreopalatinus  mufcle,  fo  as  to  be 
brought  into  a  clofe  con  tad:  with  the  tides  of  the  nares 
and  with  the  tubes,  that  none  of  the  aliment  may  enter 
into  either  of  them.  But  this  elevator  does  not  feeux 
to  have  any  confiderable  action  in  fwallowing.  At  this 
time  regurgitation  into  the  noftrils  is  prevented  by  a 
conflriction  of  the  mufcles  of  the  pharynx,  together  with 
a  depreflure.  of  the  thyreopalatinus,  which  then  mani- 
feftly  draws  the  moveable  velum  downward  and  to¬ 
wards  the  tongue  and  pharynx.  Add  to  thefe,  the  cir- 
cuniflexus  palati  mollis ,  which  arifes  a  little  more  for¬ 
ward  from  the  fame  cuneiform  bone,  from  the  internal 
fide  of  its  wings,  and  from  the  inner  wing,  with  the 
cartilaginous  end  of  the  tube,  broad;  and  then,  palling 
through  a  notch  of  the  pterygoide  hook,  changes  its 
direction,  and  afeends  with  a  radiated  tendon  through 
the  upper  membrane  that  covers  the  velum  of  the  pa¬ 
late,  joins  with  its  fellow,  fpreads  over  the  other  mufcles, 
and  adheres  to  the  edge  of  the  palate  bone.  This  is 
able  both  to  open  the  tube,  and  to  prefs  down  the 
moveable  velum  of  the  palate.  Thus  the  pharynx  be¬ 
ing  contracted  like  a  fphindter,  drives  down  the  food, 
without  permitting  any  part  to  return  back  into  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  nares.  Hence,  when  the  velum  of  the  pa¬ 
late  is  vitiated,  the  aliments  regurgitate  into  the  noftrils, 
and  a  deafnefs  enfues. 

6  1 6.  During  this  endeavour  to  deprefs  the  food  by 
the  pharynx  (617.),  the  velum,  drawn  back  and  ex¬ 
panded  over,  is  pulled  down  towards  the  tongue,  by 
the  action  of  the  palatopharyngei,  and  by  the  circum¬ 
flex  mufcles  of  the  foft  palate.  Thefe  mufcles,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  gloffopalatinus,  (which  laft  is  indeed  weak, 
being  received  into  the  leffer  arch  of  the  fauces,  and 
here  united  with  its  companion  into  the  arch  by  the 
velum  of  the  palate,  and  from  thence  fent  to  the  tongue,) 
prefs  the  velum  againft  the  protuberant  root  of  the 
tongue,  and  intercept  any  return  to  the  mouth  and  no- 
ftrils.  After  there  is  no  further  danger  of  any  part 
falling  into  the  windpipe,  the  epiglottis  is  raifed  up  a- 
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gain,  as  well  by  its  own  elafticity,  as  by  the  elevation  of 
the  tongue  itfelf,  by  which  it  is  drawn  forward.  Laft- 
}y,  the  deprefled  uvula  is  railed  by  the  azygos,  which 
arifes  from  the  tendons  of  the  circumflexi  mufcles  and 
levator  of  the  foft  palate. 

617.  A  little  after  this  follows  an  attempt  to  urge 
the  food  downward,  which  is  exerted  by  the  conftriclor 
mufcles  of  the  pharynx  which  draw  the  fore  parts  to¬ 
wards  the  back,  and  the  mufcles  which  are  partly  tranf- 
verfe  and  partly  afcend  into  the  pofterior  furface  of  the 
pharynx.  Of  thefe  the  principal  is  the  pterygopha- 
ryngeus,  arifmg  from  the  whole  hook  and  internal  edge 
©f  the  wing,  and  from  the  tendon  of  the  circumflex 
mufcle ;  from  whence  forming  an  arch,  it  is  extended 
upward  and  backward,  and,  largely  furrounding  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  pharynx,  it  joins  into  one  with  its  com¬ 
panion,  which  has  the  fame  name.  The  mylopharyn- 
geus,  partly  continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  buccina¬ 
tor,  in  the  middle  betwixt  its  two  adhefions  to  the 
bones,  arifes  alfo  in  part  from  an  origin  of  its  own, 
above  the  laft  of  the  grinding  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw. 
Thefe  having  a  courfe  almoft  tranfverfe,  furrounding 
the  pharynx,  draw  it  back  towards  the  fore  part.  Next 
to  thefe  follow  the  geniopharyngei,  afcending  in  two 
flrata  of  obfcure  and  confufed  fibres  which  originate 
from  the  tongue  ;  next  the  chondropharyngei,  of  a  trian¬ 
gular  figure,  arifing  from  the  ofllcula  triticea  ;  the  ce- 
ratopharyngei,  which  afcend  radiated  from  half  of  the 
horn ;  the  fyndefmopharyngei,  arifmg  from  the  horn 
of  the  thyreoide  cartilage,  and  diftinct  from  the  former; 
to  which  add,  the  thyropharyngei  of  both  kinds,  in- 
creafed  by  the  fibres  of  the  fiernothyroideus  and  crico- 
thyroideus,  with  the  cricopharyngei,  the  tranfverfe,  the 
afcending,  and  the  defeending.  Thefe  mufcles  adding  fuc- 
ceflively  from  above  downward,  according  to  their  fi- 
tuation,  drive  the  aliment  into  the  cefophagus.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  deprefling  mufcles  of  the  larynx,  cora- 
cohyoideus,  fternohyoideus,  and  fiernothyreoideus* 
draw  down  the  larynx  forward*  and  leffening  the  capa¬ 
city 
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city  of  the  pharynx  urge  the  food  downward.  But  in 
this  action,  as  the  aliment  pafles  by  the  pofterior  rima 
of  the  glottis,  the  arytaenoidei  contract  the  larynx  per¬ 
pendicularly. 

618.  As  various  dry  and  rough  bodies  are  frequently 
fwallowed,  it  was  neceflary  for  the  pharynx  to  be  dila¬ 
table,  and  not  very  fenfible  of  pain  ;  to  which  end  the 
great  quantity  of  mucus,  which  is  collected  in  all  parts 
of  the  fauces,  greatly  conduces.  Therefore,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  betwixt  the  nervous  and  inner  mo  ft  coat  of  the  pha¬ 
rynx,  are  placed  a  great  number  of  fimple  mucous  fol¬ 
licles  or  cells,  of  an  oval  figure,  pouring  out  their  mu¬ 
cus  through  fhort  mouths ;  of  a  foft,  vifcid,  and  fome- 
what  watery  nature^  but  ropy,  or  drawing  out  into 
threads,  not  without  oil,  and  abounding  more  with  vo¬ 
latile  fait  and  earth  than  the  faliva  itfelf.  Thefe  mucous 
receptacles  are  mod  plentiful  in  that  part  of  the  pharynx 
which  is  immediately  extended  under  the  occipital 
bone,  where  they  are  difpofed  in  a  fort  of  radiated  right 
lines ;  and  they  are  likewife  numerous  about  the  tonfil 
towards  its  tube,  where  commonly  the  fecond  tonfil  on 
each  fide  lies,  adjacent  to1  the  large  one,  and  in  that 
portion  of  the  pharynx  which  is  called  falpingopharyn- 
geus.  But  there  are  likewife  other  flat  and  circular 
follicles,  feated  in  great  numbers  about  the  back  part 
of  the  tongue,  as  far  as  its  foramen  cascum  (448.)  O- 
ther  follicles  and  pores  of  the  fame  kind  are  every 
where  feated  in  the  pulpy  flefh  of  the  palate,  where  nu¬ 
merous  fmall  glands  difcharge  fuch  a  vifcid  mucus. 
Moreover,  the  whole  furface  of  the  moveable  palate  is 
of  a  glandular  nature,  like  that  of  the  pharynx ;  only 
the  follicles  and  glandular  corpufcles  are  here  more 
numerous  and  thickly  fet  together.  Nor,  laflly,  are 
lacunae  wanting,  into  each  of  which  are  joined  many 
fimple  glandules. 

619.  Where  the  pharynx  defcends  laterally  from  the 
little  pterygoidal  hook  betwixt  the  two  arches  of  the 
fauces,  namely,  between  the  gloffopalatinus  and  pha- 
xingopalatinus,  are  feated  the  tonfils,  of  an  oval  figure, 
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convex  behind,  and  thick  on  the  upper  part,  perforated 
inward  with  ten  or  more  large  finufes,  which  open 
through  the  membranous  covering  of  the  velum  exten¬ 
ded  over  them,*  and  by  the  preifure  of  the  adjacent 
mufcles  difeharge  a  great  quantity  of  a  moft  thick  mu¬ 
cus  from  their  finufes.  In  like  manner,  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  nares,  and  proje&ing  ring  of  the  tubes,  and 
that  fide  of  the  epiglottis  which  lies  next  to  the  larynx 
and  the  back  of  the  arytsenoide  cartilages,  are  alfo  re- 
plenifhed  with  mucous  organs.  Laftly,  the  oefophagus 
itfelf,  on  all  Tides,  abounds  with  fimple  follicles,  from 
whence  a  mucus  is  poured  out  fomewhat  more  fluid. 
But  the  larger  glandulse  cefophagmse  are  of  the  conglo¬ 
bate  kind,  and  conduce  nothing  to  this  mucus.  The 
blood- veffels  of  the  ton  fils  are  fupplied  from  thofe  of 
the  tongue,  lips,  and  pharynx  itfelf;  as  thofe  of  the 
oefophagus  are  derived  from  the  branches  of  the  pha¬ 
rynx,  upper  and  lower  thyreoidals,  from  the  bronchials 
and  aorta.  The  veins  of  the  palate  and  tonfils  being 
numerous,  run  together  into  a  net-work,  ending  in  the 
fuperficial  branch  of  the  internal  jugular. 

619.  The  oefophagus ,  then,  is  a  double  tube,  of 
which  the  innermoft  is  feparated  from  the  outer  by  a 
good  deal  of  cellular  fubftance,  that  may  be  inflated. 
The  innermoft  tube  of  the  oefophagus  is  nervous  and 
ftrong,  being  continued  from  the  membranes  of  the 
mouth  and  nares,  on  its  inner  fide  plaited  and  porous, 
having  an  epidermis  which  is  not  villous,  but  pulpy,  and 
exhaling  a  thin  humour  ;  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  thin 
cellular  fubffance,  in  which  the  fmall  veffels  are  reticu¬ 
lated  with  minute  glands  interfperfed,  which  are  conti¬ 
nuous,  and  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  pharynx.  The  outer 
tube  is  mufeuiar,  and  in  itfelf  considerably  ftrong,  com- 
pofed  of  fibres  internally  continued  from  the  lower  and 
back  part  of  the  cricoide  cartilage,  which,  by  degrees, 
change  from  annular  to  fibres  that  are  externally  Ion- 
gitudinal,  and  ferve  to  draw  up  and  dilate  the  oefopha- 
gus  again  ft  the  food,  that  the  mouthful  may  be  re¬ 
ceived.  But  the  other  internal  circular  fibres,  which 
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are  ftronger  than  the  former,  arife  in  like  manner  from 
the  top  of  the  cricoide  cartilage ;  and  by  their  fuccef* 
five  contradion  againft  the  food,  drive  it  down  through 
the  whole  long  tube  of  the  cefophagus,  which  defcends 
firft  in  a  dired  courfe,  a  little  to  the  left  fide  of  the 
windpipe  ;  but  having  reached  the  cavity  of  the  bread, 
it  paffes  behind  the  heart,  through  the  cellular  interval 
that  lies  behind  the  bag  of  each  pleura  (77.);  from 
whence,  inclining  by  degrees  a  little  to  the  right,  it  af¬ 
terwards  bends  again  forwards  to  its  proper  opening, 
by  which  its  included  food  paffes  through  the  dia¬ 
phragm  (262.)  in  the  interval  of  time  that  is  betwixt 
exfpiration  and  infpiration.  Outwardly,  the  whole 
tube  of  the  cefophagus  is  furrounded  by  the  cellular 
fubflance,  by  which  it  is  loofely  tied  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  parts. 

620.  The  aliments  are  moved  through  the  oefopha- 
gus  as  through  an  inteftine.  The  longitudinal  fibres, 
afcending  to  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  dilate  the  gul¬ 
let,  oppoftte  to  the  defcending  morfeh  But  when  it  is 
received,  the  longitudinal  fibres  equally  dilate  and  ele¬ 
vate  the  gullet  at  that  place  which  receives  it.  Then 
that  part  of  the  cefophagus  where  the  morfel  is  feated, 
being  irritated,  contrails,  and  moves  the  food  down¬ 
wards.  The  mufcle  is  itrong,  and  very  irritable. 

621.  This  upper  opening  of  the  ftomach  is  con- 
traded  or  comprefted  in  luch  a  manner,  by  the  lower 
mufcle  of  the  diaphragm,  in  every  infpiration,  as  to 
confine  the  food  within  the  ftomach,  and  dired  it  in 
every  refpiration,  by  prefiure,  naturally  towards  the 
pylorus.  By  this  means,  the  ftomach  is  fo  clofely  fhut, 
that  in  the  moft  healthy  man  even  wind  or  vapours  are 
confined  within  the  ftomach  •  nor  do  they  ever  afcend 
but  by  a  morbid  affedion. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

Of  the  Action  of  the  Stomach  on  the  Food. 

t 

622.  TOY  the  flomach  we  underhand  a  membra- 
JO  nous  bag,  dedined  for  the  reception  of 
the  food  ;  placed  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
behind  the  lower  diaphragm  and  left  falfe  ribs ; 
in  general  of  an  oval  figure,  or  like  a  cafk  ;  of  a 
larger  diameter  tranfverfely,  and  this  more  fo  as 
the  perfon  is  more  adult ;  but  in  the  fetus  it  is 
altogether  fhort  and  round.  But  if  we  confider 
more  accurately  every  fedtion  of  its  figure,  they  will 
appear  circular  ;  although  there  be  a  blind  or  obtuie 
concavity  in  its  left  extremity,  from  whence  it  grows 
wider  towards  the  eefophagus,  at  whofe  infertion  its 
light  or  fe&ion  is  the  larged  of  all ;  from  thence  it  di- 
minifhes  by  degrees,  till,  bending  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  itfeif,  it  ends  in  the  pylorus.  Its  bulk  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  food,  by  which  the  cavity  of  the 
flomach  is  augmented ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  di- 
minifned  by  famine.  Its  fituation  in  general  is  tranf- 
verfe ;  yet  fo  that  the  Gefophagus  enters  its  poderior 
fide,  and  the  pylorus  goes  out  from  it  forward  to  the 
right  fide.  The  middle  of  the  human  body,  or  end- 
form  cartilage,  thus  covers  or  anfwers  nearly  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  flomach  ;  but  alfo  to  the  right  fide,  and  lad- 
iy  to  the  pylorus  ;  to  the  latter  anfwers  the  umbilical 
fiffure.  Since  its  figure  is  round  but  incurvated,  its 
lower  convexity  will  form  a  larger  pendulous  arch 
when  empty  ;  but  when  full,  it  fhows  itfeif  prominent 
before,  and  in  contact  with  the  peritoneum.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  leffer  arch,  intercepted  betwixt  the 
two  orifices,  will  in  this  date  of  the  flomach  lie  per¬ 
fectly  backward  towards  the  fpine,  fo  as  to  include  the 
fmall  lobe  of  the  liver.  Thus  the  infertion  of  the  cefo- 
phagus  into  ths  full  domach  will  be  in  an  obtufe  angle. 
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in  a  manner  parallel  with  the  horizon  ;  but  in  the  emp¬ 
ty  ftomach  it  will  be  almoft  perpendicular  :  and  at  the 
fame  time,  the  right  extremity  of  the  ftomach  forming 
the  pylorus,  which  in  an  empty  ftate  lies  bent  upward, 
will  in  the  full  ftomach  be  bent  more  backward,  fo  as 
to  defcend  in  perfons  lying  on  their  back.  In  a  living 
man,  that  fttuation  of  the  ftomach  which  we  have 
attributed  to  the  full  one  is  neareft  the  truth. 

623.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ftomach  lie  the 
vifcera  :  and  particulaily  to  its  large  imperforated  extre¬ 
mity  is  connected  the  fpleen,  by  a  confiderable  portion 
of  the  omentum  ;  the  lefter  arch  or  curvature  of  the  fta- 
mach  receiving  the  little  lobe  of  Spigelius,  as  likewife 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  largely  interpofmg  betwixt  the 
ftomach  and  the  diaphragm  ;  which  lobe  comprefles  the 
forepart  of  the  ftomach  ;  below  the  margin  of  which,  a 
portion  of  the  ftomach  lies  immediately  contiguous  to 
the  diaphragm  itfelf ;  yet  fo  as,  by  a  moderate  exten- 
fion,  to  lie  hid  within  the  bounds  of  the  falfe  ribs.  Un¬ 
der  and  behind  the  ftomach,  lies  the  pancreas,  extended 
for  a  conftderable  length  in  an  empty  fpace,  upon  the 
tranfverfe  portion  of  the  colon.  Again,  from  the  lelfer 
curvature  arifes  the  little  omentum,  to  which  is  conti¬ 
nued  the  ftronger  membrane  that  connedls  the  cefopha- 
gus  with  the  diaphragm  :  nor  is  the  large  omentum 
connected  to  the  whole  length  of  the  ftomach ;  but, 
leaving  a  deficiency  to  the  right  fide  near  the  pylorus, 
it  is  continued  on  beyond  the  left  extremity,  into  a  liga¬ 
ment  which  connects  the  ftomach  and  fpleen  together. 
The  ligaments,  in  thefe  parts,  are  produdtions  of  the 
peritonaeum ;  which,  receding  from  the  diaphragm, 
fpreads  itfelf  over  the  ftomach,  fo  as  to  form  its  outer- 
raoft  coat.  The  pylorus  lies  between  its  mouths,  on 
the  forepart,  more  to  the  right  fide,  and  a  little  lower 
down. 

624,  The  fabric  of  the  ftomach  anfwers  in  general  to 
that  of  the  oefophagus ;  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  an  expan- 
fion  ;  and,  in  fome  animals,  has  in  all  its  parts  the  fame 
appearance.  The  outermoft  coat  is  from  the  peritonar- 
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urn,  of  confiderabie  ftrength,  fo  as  to  limit  the  reft,  and 
-  afford  a  fupport  to  the  fnbjacent  mufcular  fibres :  this  is 
expanded  into  the  little  and  great  omentum,  and  in  that 
place  the  ftomach  is  without  its  outermoft  coat.  Then 
follows  the  cellular  coat,  more  abundant  in  the  origin 
or  the  little  omentum,  where  it  contains  little  conglo¬ 
bate  lymphatic  glandules,  which  alfo  holds  true  of  the 
cellular  fubftance  in  the  great  omentum  ;  but  it  is  thin¬ 
ner  and  much  ids  confiderabie  betwixt  the  coats  of  the 
ftomach  itfelf,  whence  the  outer  and  mufcular  tunic 
clofely  cohere  together :  in  this  fubftance,  the  larger 
branches  of  the  veffels  are  diftributed. 

625.  Next  in  order  appears  the  mufcular  coat, 
neither  eafy  to  defcribe  or  prepare.  Here,  indeed,  we 
fee  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  cefophagus,  corning  to 
the  ftomach,  are  detached  one  from  another,  along  all 
the  fides  of  the  ftomach.  Some  of  them,  of  more  confi¬ 
derabie  ftrength,  run  on  to  the  pylorus,  along  the  Idler 
curvature  ;  which,  by  degrees  declining  from  their  lon¬ 
gitudinal  courfe,  following  the  length  of  the  ftomach, 
defcend  into  a  plain  of  each  fide,  and  are  in  part  ftretched 
out  through  the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum  itfelf, 
where  they  gradually  difappear.  Other  fibres  defcend 
to  the  blind  faek  of  the  ftomach,  feated  on  the  left  fide. 
And,  finally,  through  every  fedion  of  the  ftomach, 
from  its  blind  or  left  extremity,  to  the  the  pylorus,  are 
fpread  concentric*  circular  fibres,  which,  by  degrees  in- 
creafing  in  their  thicknefs  or  number,  are  continued  on 
with  the  reft  of  the  circular  fibres  belonging  to  the  fto¬ 
mach  :  this  laft  makes  the  moft  confiderabie  order  of 
the  mufcular  fibres.  Laftly,  the  fphinder  of  the  cardia 
and  cefophagus  is  compofed  internally  of  fibres,  arifing 
from  the  left  fide  of  the  cefophagus,  and  running  to  the 
right,  pafs  on  each  fide  the  gula,  which  they  thus  clofely 
embrace,  and  then  degenerate  longitudinally  till  they 
are  loft  under  the  circular  or  fecond  ftratum  near  the 
pylorus.  But  the  ligaments  of  the  pylorus  fo  called, 
are  two  conftridions,  betwixt  the  two  incurvations  into 
which  the  pylorus  is  bent,  formed  by  the  forefaid  lon¬ 
gitudinal 
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gitudinal  fibres,  which  run  along  from  the  ftomach  to 
the  pylorus,  and  are  very  clofely  joined  to  the  interna! 
coat  in  their  way. 

626.  Immediately  under  the  mufcular  fibres,  follows 
another  cellular  ftratum,  larger  than  the  outermoft, 
fofter,  more  eafily  inflatable,  and  confining  of  larger 
ceils  or  vehicles  than  what  we  ufually  obferve  in  the  in- 
teftines.  Within  this  cellular  fubftance  are  fpread  the 
veffels  which,  coming  from  the  larger  trunks,  perforate 
the  mufcular  coat,  and  are  divided  into  an  angular  net¬ 
work.  Under  this  lies  the  nervous  coat,  which  is  thick, 
white,  and  firm,  and  properly  makes  up  the  true  nature 
or  fubflance  of  the  ftomach  itfelf,  after  the  manner  of 
other  nervous  parts :  and  this  is  again  lined  internally 
with  a  third  cellular  ftratum,  evidently  enough  to  be 
perceived,  whofe  vafcular  net-work  is  much  more  mi¬ 
nute  than  that  of  the  former,  from  whence  it  is  derived* 
Immediately  within  this  lies  the  villous  coat,  that  lines 
the  cavity  of  the  ftomach  itfelf,  continuous  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  cuticle,  like  which  it  is  renewable  ;  but  of  a 
foft  mucous  texture,  and  extended  into  a  very  fhort 
pile,  and  folded  into  large  plates,  which  form  a  ftar  un¬ 
der  the  cefophagus ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  ftomach, 
thefe  folds  are  ahnoft  parallel  with  the  ftomach  itfelf. 
But,  at  the  extremity  of  the  pylorus,  there  is  a  more 
confiderabie  fold,  commonly  called  valvula  pylori, 
which  is  formed  by  a  production  both  of  the  tranfverfe 
mufcular  fibres,  and  of  the  thicker  nervous  coat,  ex¬ 
tended  together  in  the  fhape  of  an  unequal  loofe  ring, 
produced  towards  the  duodenum  ;  this  forms  a  flippery 
flelhy  protuberance,  which  furrounds  the  duodenum  for 
a  confiderabie  length.  The  large  wrinkles  of  the  vil¬ 
lous  membrane  are  afterwards  fubdivided  more  minute¬ 
ly  into  others  of  a  quadrangular  or  net-like  figure  ;  but 
very  Ihallow,  and  eafily  difappearing,  being  much  more 
obfcure  than  thofe  in  the  biliary  ducts.  Within  this 
villous  coat  of  the  ftomach  throughout,  but  more  efpe- 
ciallv  towards  the  pylorus,-  t  have  truly  obferved  fome 
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pore?,  not  always  to  be  perceived,  which  terminate  in 
fimple  follicles,  feated  in  the  next  cellular  ftratum. 

627.  The  veffels  of  the  ftomach  are  both  numerous 
and  derived  from  many  trunks  or  various  quarters,  that 
the  courfe  of  the  blood  through  them  might  not  be  in¬ 
tercepted  by  any  kind  of  preffure,  as  it  might  eafily  have 
been  if  the  veffels  of  the  ftomach  had  come  from  a 
fmgle  trunk.  The  common  mother  of  all  thefe  gaftric 
arteries  is  the  cceliac ;  from  the  threefold  divifion  of 
which,  or  above  the  laid  divifion,  ariles  the  upper  co¬ 
ronary,  which  is  the  firft  and  largeft  artery  that  paffes 
in  a  fingle  branch  round  the  edge  of  the  cefophagus  in¬ 
to  the  ftomach  ;  to  which,  firft,  and  afterwards  to  the 
diaphragm  and  to  the  liver,  it  fends  off  Tome  ramifica¬ 
tions  ;  and  then  running  on  the  leffer  arch  or  curve  of 
the  ftomach,  it  inofculates  by  more  than  one  branch 
with  the  leffer  coronary  of  the  right  fide,  aniing  from 
the  right  branch  of  the  cceliac  at  the  vena  portarum, 
and  is  diftributed  along  the  leffer  curve  of  the  ftomach. 
But  the  fame  right  branch  of  the  cceliac,  arifmg  behind 
the  duodenum,  along  which  it  defeends,  gives  off  a  very 
confiderable  artery  that  runs  contrary  to  the  great  arch 
or  curve  of  the  ftomach,  the  right  ga fro- epiploic  a ,  which 
being  fufpended  in  the  omentum,  it  fpreads  itfelf  both 
upon  each  fide  of  the  ftomach,  and  upon  the  greater 
part  of  the  omentum  itfelf,  being  at  laft  inferred  into  the 
left  gafro- epiploic  a .  Namely,  the  left  trunk  of  the  cce¬ 
liac,  patting  along  in  the  direction  of  the  pancreas  and 
fmuofity  of  the  fpleen,  there  fends  off  many  branches  to 
the  ftomach  :  of  which  the  firft  are  commonly  namelefs ; 
and  among  the  following,  one  branch,  more  confider¬ 
able  than  the  reft,  is  called  the  left  gafro-epiploica , 
which  fends  off  a  confiderable  twig  to  the  omentum, 
with  fome  others  that  are  fmaller ;  from  whence,  de¬ 
fending  round  the  ftomach  towards  the  right  fide,  it 
inofculates  with  the  right  artery,  which  is  its  compa¬ 
nion.  Other  fmaller  ones,  coming  from  thofe  of  the 
fpleen,  are  fpread  upon  the  greater  curve  of  the  fto¬ 
mach,  even  as  far  as  the  diaphragm,  under  the  deno¬ 
mination 
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urination  of  the  vafa  brevia .  Frequently,  alfo,  one  or 
two  arteries  come  from  the  fplenic  one,  to  the  pofterior 
plate  of  the  ftomach  under  the  cefophagus,  in  another 
line  from  the  gaflro-epiploics.  The  other  fmaller  arte¬ 
ries  are  the  upper  ones  of  the  pylorus  from  the  hepa- 
tics,  and  the  lower  ones  from  the  gaftro-epiploics  :  but 
thofe  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cefophagus,  are  from  the 
phrenic  arteries. 

628.  Thofe  arteries  are  diflributed  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  firft  they  fend  off  fhort  twigs  to  the  external  and 
to  the  mufcular  membranes  of  the  ffomach  ;  their  trunks 
are  fet  in  order  in  the  firft  cellular  ftratum ;  from  whence, 
diminifiring  a  little  in  fize,  they  penetrate  through  the 
mufcular  coat ;  and  between  that  and  the  nervous  mem¬ 
brane,  they  conrpofe  a  larger  and  true  net-work ;  in 
which  all  the  fmall  arteries,  coming  from  a  great  variety 
of  trunks,  join  one  with  another,  by  an  infinity  of  ino- 
fculations.  From  this  plexus,  again,  other  fhort,  but 
numerous  and  very  fmall  ramifications,  pafs  through 
the  nervous  coat  to  the  third  or  inner  cellular  ftratum, 
and  are  loft  in  the  villous  lining  of  the  ftomach. 

629.  The  veins  have  their  branches  diflributed  in 
company  with  the  correfponding  arteries.  The  greater 
coronary  from  the  left  fide  of  the  ftomach,  generally 
goes  to  the  trunk  of  the  porta,  together  with  the  brevia 
and  left  gaftro-epiploic  ;  while  the  right  vein  of  the  laft 
denomination  joins  with  the  middle  vena  colica,  and, 
together  with  a  branch  from  the  mefentery,  pours  its 
contents  into  the  vena  portarurn.  Finally,  the  right 
coronary  vein  belongs  to  the  trunk  of  the  vena  porta- 
rum  itfelf.  All  thefe  veins  are  without  valves  ;  and, 
like  the  arteries,  there  are  upper  coronary  veins,  with 
others  of  the  cefophagus  from  the  thorax,  all  commu¬ 
nicating  together  by  inofculations,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  there  is  a  free  paffage  for  the  blood  thence  into  the 
vena  azygos,  with  which  they  inofculate. 

630.  The  nerves  of  the  ftomach  are  both  large  and 
numerous,  produced  from  the  eighth  pair,  forming  two 
complications  about  the  cefophagus,  of  which  the  ante- 
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rior  and  lei's  plexus  defcends  through  the  upper  or  outer 
fide  of  the  ftomach  to  its  greater  curve  ;  and  the  pofte- 
rior  plexus,  which  is  larger,  is  diftributed  through  the 
leffer  arch  of  the  ftomach  ;  from  whence  it  paffes,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  arteries,  to  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  dia¬ 
phragm  itfelf.  Thefe  nerves  may  be  every  where  tra¬ 
ced  into  the  fecond  cellular  ftratum.  The  remainder, 
but  efpecially  the  papillae,  are  more  obfcure.  From 
their  number,  the  ftomach  is  extremely  fenfible,  info- 
much,  that  things  which  make  no  impreftion  upon  the 
tongue,  will  naufeate  and  pervert  this  organ,  which  is 
capable  of  much  feverer  pain  than  the  inteftines  ;  as 
we  know  from  infallible  experience  in  difeafes  :  even 
the  Ikin  itfelf,  when  naked  by  a  blifter,  is  lefts  fenfible 
than  the  ftomach.  By  making  a  ligature  upon  the 
nerves  of  the  eighth  pair,  both  the  adion  of  the  fto- 
niach  and  the  digeftion  of  the  food  ceafe. 

631.  Lymphatic  vejfels  I  have  obferved,  fometimes 
very  confiderable,  about  the  leffer  curve  of  the  ftomach, 
arifing  from  the  glandules  of  that  part,  and  inferted  by 
a  very  large  trunk  into  the  thoracic  dud.  Others,  no 
doubt,  arife  from  fmall  glandules  of  the  fame  kind  in 
the  greater  curve ;  and  fome  famous  anatomifts  have 
obferved  lymphatic  glands  over  the  whole  ftomach. 
Other  ladeal  veffels,  1  have  neither  feen,  nor  am  ready 
to  admit;  fuch  as  thofe  lately  defcribed,  which  are  faid 
to  pafs  from  the  ftomach  through  the  omentum  to  the 
liver,  filled  with  a  true  chyle. 

632.  All  parts  of  the  human  ftomach  are  perforated 
by  inorganic  pores,  through  which  water  injeded  both 
exhales  through  the  ftomach  when  fhut,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  penetrates  the  cavity  of  the  ftomach  when  put 
under  water.  But  we  cannot  for  this  reafon  conclude, 
that  in  a  living  perfon  this  paffage  lies  open  for  moi- 
fture. 

633.  Within  the  human  ftomach,  we  firft  meet  with 
a  great  quantity  of  mucus ,  fpread  upon  its  villous  lining, 
from  the  pores  before  defcribed  (626. );  which  mucus 
is  not  unfrequently  tinged,  by  fome  of  the  bile  return¬ 
ing 
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in g  into  the  ftomach.  Befides  this,  in  an  empty  do- 
mach  after  failing,  upon  bending  the  body,  a  great 
quantity  of  a  limpid  humour  will  arife  into  the  mouth, 
altogether  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  faliva,  but  more 
mucous  ;  which  liquor  is  very  rarely  to  be  found 
pure  or  unmixed  in  the  ftomach.  It  is  very  far  from 
poflefling  any  acid  acrimony,  when  it  can  be  had 
pure  from  the  food.  Left  to  itfelf,  it  changes,  both 
in  man  and  brutes,  rather  to  a  lixivial  or  alkaline  na¬ 
ture,  when  it  is  feparated  from  the  acid  illuvies  of  the 
aliments,  more  efpecially  in  an  hungry  animal.  This 
liquor  diftils  from  the  arteries  of  the  ftomach,  through 
its  villous  coat,  after  the  manner  we  fee  by  anatomical 
injections ;  by  which  water,  fifti-glue,  and  oil,  may  be 
eafily  urged  into  the  veflels  of  the  ftomach,  fo  as  to 
iweat  through  its  numberlefs  pores. 

634.  The  ftomach  then,  contained  within  the  abdo¬ 
men,  which  is  perfectly  full,  will  from  thence,  as  in  a 
prefs,  receive  a  force  or  comprefiure  upon  its  tides, 
which  lie  betwixt  the  diaphragm;  the  concavity  of 
whofe  right  wing  is  filled  by  the  liver,  under  which, 
and  within  the  left  wing,  lies  the  ftomach,  extended 
almoft  tranfverfely  behind  the  refilling  mufcles  of  the 
abdomen,  m.  the  recti  and  obliqui,  but  chiefly  the 
tranfverfe.  The  more  the  ftomach  is  filled,  the  more 
it  is  urged  by  this  preftiire  of  the  abdominal  mufcles ; 
becauf'e,  at  the  fame  time,  it  rifes  upward  in  a  right 
angle  to  the  contact  of  the  peritonaeum. 

635.  Now  we  muft  fpeak  of  what  is  received  into 
the  ftomach,  and  why  it  is  received.  The  Creator  has 
given  to  man  the  two  faithful  guards  of  pleafure  and 
pain  (564.)  for  his  prefervation  ;  the  one  to  avert  evil, 
the  other  to  invite  him  to  ufeful  actions.  But  the  ta¬ 
king  of  aliment  is  an  action  very  necefiary  and  ufeful 
to  our  fupport.  For  fince  every  day  there  is  a  great 
quantity  wafted  from  the  body,  by  a  diflolution  of  its 
true  fubftance  thrown  oft*  by  perlpiration,  a  repairing 
of  this  lofs  is  every  way  necefiary,  as  the  body  is  ma- 
Difeftly  wafted  by  fading.  But  this  neceftlty  of  taking 
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food  recurs  the  more  quickly  from  the  nature  of  the 
blood  itfeif,  which  is  drongly  inclined  to  a  (harp,  fa- 
line,  lixivial  quality,  and  to  a  putrid  acrimonious  date ; 
to  which  lafh  it  is  continually  folicited,  and  approaches, 
from  the  putrefcent  difpofition  of  all  the  more  ftagnant 
humours  of  the  animal,  promoted  by  the  incedant and 
natural  motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  by  the 
heat  which  very  much  promotes  the  putrefa&ion  of  all 
the  animal  humours.  Moreover,  the  coagulable  dif¬ 
pofition  of  the  blood,  continually  lofing  a  great  part 
of  its  diluting  water  by  infenfible  perforation,  calls 
ftrenuoufly  for  a  recruit  of  the  watery  element,  in  the 
way  of  drink,  by  which  its  cohefive  globules  are  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other,  and  hindered  from  running  to¬ 
gether  into  a  confident  mafs. 

636. Thefe  truths  are  proved  not  only  from  their  caufes, 
but  likewife  by  the  appearances  which  they  exhibit  in 
men  and  other  animals  killed  by  hunger.  For,  in  fuch, 
we  commonly  obferve  a  (harp  (linking  breath,  a  loofe- 
nefs  of  the  teeth  from  the  diffolving  acrimony  of  the 
juices,  violent  pains  in  the  domach,  (harp  fevers,  and 
even  a  true  madnefs.  All  thefe  diforders  arife  fooner 
and  ilronger,  as  the  perfon  is  more  robud  and  more 
violently  exercifed  with  motion  of  body  ;  but  they  un¬ 
fit  e  very  dowly  in  phlegmatic  people,  who  are  unadive, 
perfpire  little,  and  put  the  blood  into  no  great  motion. 
Ladly,  thofe  who  have  been  without  food,  have  alfo 
lived  without  bodily  exercife,  and  for  the  mod  part  la¬ 
boured  under  a  difcafe  of  the  nerves. 

637.  The  fre(li  chyle,  compofed,  for  the  mod  part, 
out  of  the  acefcent  clafs  of  vegetables,  and  of  a  con¬ 
fidence  always  thinner  than  that  of  the  blood  itfelf,  be¬ 
ing  received  into  its  torrent  of  circulation,  temperates 
the  putrefcent  acrimony,  dilutes  the  coagulation  threat¬ 
ened,  and  reduces  the  whole  mafs  to  that  moderate  degree 
of  faline  nature  which  is  natural  to  man :  and  finally, 
the  chyle,  but  more  efpecially  that  derived  from  the 
flefh  of  animals,  and  likewife  what  is  formed  of  fari¬ 
naceous  vegetables,  being  replenidied  with  gelatinous 
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lymph,  ferves  to  repair  the  confumption  or  wafte 
which  is  made  from  the  body  itfelf,  to  the  vacuities 
of  whole  broken  folids  it  is  applied  by  the  caufes  men¬ 
tioned  (959.)  The  drink  dilutes  the  cohefive  or  gru- 
mous  inclination  of  the  blood,  hinders  its  putrefaction, 
and  carries  off  by  the  emunCtories  fuch  particles  as  are 
already  putrid  :  and  hence  it  is,  that  a  perfon  may  live 
for  a  long  time  without  folid  food,  if  he  is  fupplied 
with  drink ;  but  without  drink,  life  fublifts  but  a  few 
days. 

6 38.  We  are  folicited  to  take  food,  as  well  from  the 
fenfe  of  pain  we  call  hunger,  as  from  that  of  pleafure, 
which  is  received  by  the  talle  (455  )  The  firft  of  thefe 
proceeds  doubtlefs  from  the  fenfible  folds  or  wrinkles  of 
the  ftomach  rubbing  againft  each  other  by  the  periffaltic 
motion,  of  which  there  is  an  acute  fenfation,  joined  with 
a  prefiure  from  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  mufcles, 
by  which  the  naked  villi  of  the  nerves  on  one  fide  grate 
againft  thofe  of  the  other,  after  a  manner  intolerable. 
Thus  we  are  effectually  admonifhed  of  the  dangers  en- 
fuing  from  too  long  abftinence  or  faffing,  and  excited 
to  procure  food  or  nourifhment  by  labour  and  induftry* 
To  this  fenfe  perhaps  the  gaftric  liquor  or  juice  of  the 
ftomach,  colleCfed  and  fharpened  after  feeding,  does  in 
fome  meafure  conduce,  unlefs  it  becomes  putrefcent. 

639.  Thirft  is  feated  in  the  tongue,  fauces,  cefo- 
pliagus,  and  ftomach.  For  whenever  thefe  very  fen¬ 
fible  parts,  which  are  conftantly  and  naturally  moiften- 
ed  by  mucous  and  falival  juices,  grow  dry  from  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  thofe  or  the  like  humours,  or  are  irritated 
by  a  redundancy  of  muriatic  or  alkalefcent  falts  here 
lodged,  there  arifes  a  fenfe  much  more  intolerable  than 
the  former,  as  thirft  is  more  dangerous ,  vrhofe  uneafy 
fenfe  continues  until  the  proportion  of  diluting  water 
in  the  blood,  being  recruited,  reftores  the  neceftary 
moifture  and  free  fecretion  required  in  the  parts  before 
mentioned.  From  hence  we  learn,  why  thirft  attends 
labour,  which  exhales  a  greater  proportion  of  the  wa¬ 
tery  perfpiration >  and  why  it  is  a  fymptorn  of  fevers, 
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where  there  is  an  obftruftion  of  the  exhaling  veffels 
belonging  to  the  tongue  and  fauces  ;  why  fnnple  wa¬ 
ter  is  Ids  efficacious  in  abating  third,  which  yields  ne- 
verthelefs  eafily  to  fome  acid  liquors,  that  not  only  moi- 
lien  and  render  fluid,  but  alfo,  by  their  mild  irritation 
of  the  tongue  and  mouth,  provoke  forward  the  humours, 
and  at  the  fame  time  correct  their  putrid  tendency. 

640.  From  thefe  caufes,  mortals,  being  under  a  ne- 
ceflity  of  feeding  food  for  the  fupport  of  life,  have  in  ail 
ages  determined  their  choice  to  the  fucculent  parts  of 
vegetables  and  animals,  in  fiich  a  manner,  that  water 
and  fait  fee m  to  be  added  only  as  third  affiftants.  And 
fird,  it  is  probable,  that  the  primitive  choice  of  our 
foods  was  made  by  experiments,  according  as  the 
variety  of  fmells  and  flavours  in  vegetables  and  their 
feveral  parts  invited,  and  as  the  ftrength  or  recruit  of 
our  faculties  thence  following  confirmed  their  utility. 
But  by  degrees,  animals  increafing  fo  much  as  to  be  in¬ 
commodious  to  the  hufbandmen,  and  vegetables  alone 
not  being  fufficient  for  fupporting  them  under  their  la¬ 
bours,  the  flelh  of  animals  was  afterwards  added.  At 
prefent,  both  the  number  and  variety  of  fubflances  are 
aimoft  infinite,  which  we  take  either  as  food  or  feafon- 
ing  for  our  nourifhment. 

641.  Although  there  are  many  inftances  of  particu¬ 
lar  perfons,  and  even  of  whole  nations,  who  have  fup- 
ported  life  only  with  one  kind  of  food,  either  vegetable 
or  animal,  or  even  from  a  fmall  clafs  of  either  of  them ; 
and  laftly,  though  fome  have  lived  altogether  upon 
milk  or  its  whey ;  yet  it  feems  to  be  neceflfary,  both 
from  the  nature  and  fabric  of  the  human  body  itfelf,  as 
well  as  from  certain  experiment,  that  we  ought  to  fup¬ 
port  life  by  the  two  kinds  of  food,  fo  intermixed,  that 
neither  of  them  may  exceed  their  realbnable  bounds  ; 
and  this  mediocrity  we  are  taught  from  the  loathing  it- 
felf,  which  follows  to  any  one  kind  of  food  that  has 
been  continued  for  too  long  a  time  together. 

642.  The  flefh  of  animals  appears  a  neceflary  part 
of  our  nourilhment,  even  from  the  fabric  of  the  hu¬ 
man 
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man  ftomach  itfelf,  refembling  that  of  carnivorous  ani¬ 
mals  ;  and  from  the  two  rows  of  teeth,  with  the  canine 
teeth  in  each  jaw ;  alfo  from  the  fmallnefs  and  fhort- 
nefs  of  the  inteftinum  caecum,  and  from  the  neceflary 
vigour  which  we  require.  For  the  flefh  of  animals  alone 
contain  the  gelatinous  lymph  ready  prepared  for  the 
recruit  both  of  our  fluids  and  folids,  which,  being  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  broken  veffels  and  fibres,  eafily  pafles 
in  great  abundance  into  the  blood.  An  abflinence  from 
animal  food  generally  caufes  great  weaknefs  both  to  the 
body  and  ftomach,  being  perpetually  attended  with  a 
troublefome  diarrhoea.  But  in  the  amplitude  and  length 
of  the  inteflina  craffa,  man  agrees  with  herbivorous 
animals. 

643.  Efculent  vegetables  are  generally  of  the  ace- 
fcent  kind  ;  only  fome  few  of  them  are  either  alkale- 
fcent,  or  elfe  replenifhed  with  a  fpicynefs.  But  few  of 
them  have  that  animal  glue  which  is  fpontaneoufly 
changeable  into  blood  ;  for  it  is  only  the  finall  portion 
of  jelly  which  is  drawn  from  their  farinaceous  parts* 
that,  after  many  repeated  circulations,  is  converted 
into  the  nature  of  our  indigenous  juices.  Yet  thefe 
are  neceflary  to  avoid  over  repletion  with  blood,  and  of 
too  putrefeent  a  kind  from  the  ufe  of  animal  food  alone* 
which,  from  the  mofl  creditable  accounts  of  the  an¬ 
thropophagi,  prevails  to  fo  great  a  degree,  as  to  breed 
the  hot  alkalefcent  feurvy,  a  fierce  or  favage  temper* 
a  flunking  and  leprofy  of  the  body,  with  a  lixivial  cor¬ 
ruption  of  all  the  juices ;  which  are  only  to  be  cured 
by  change  of  diet,  in  which  a  vegetable  acidity  abounds. 
Hence  it  is,  that  we  are  furnifhed  but  with  few  canine 
teeth ;  and  that  our  appetite  in  health,  but  more  efpecially 
in  difeafe,  is  flronger  for  acidulous  vegetables,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  our  warmer  temperature  of  body,  and  greater 
heat  of  the  country  or  the  feafon  of  the  year.  Hence 
we  fee,  that,  in  the  hotteft  climates,  people  live  either 
altogether  upon  vegetables,  or  ufe  flefh  meats  but  very 
rarely,  and  not  without  danger  of  acute  difeafes;  while,  in 
the  colder  countries,  flefh  is  eaten  freely  with  lefs  danger: 
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and  hence  bread,  or  a  farinaceous  aliment  fimilar  to 
it,  is  made  a  (landing  part  of  our  food  throughout  the 
world, 

644.  The  bed  drink  is  afforded  by  pure  water,  not 
incorporated  with  falts  nor  with  air,  which  may  excite 
fermentations.  Of  this  kind  we  juftly  prefer  that  from 
a  mountainous  fpring,  which  runs  through  a  fandy  bed, 
being  very  cold,  dear,  light,  and  infipid.  Whenever 
we  are  unprovided  with  fuch  pure  water,  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  cafe  in  the  lower  flat  countries,  or  when 
any  increafe  of  the  (Irength  and  mufcular  conflridion 
of  the  (loinach  is  required  from  a  fpiey  (limulus,  its 
place  may  be  very  well  fupplied  by  wine,  prepared 
chiefly  from  grapes ;  but,  in  clefed  of  thofe,  from  apples 
and  pears ;  which,  after  a  due  fermentation,  becomes 
clear,  and  is  replenifhed  with  an  acid  fait,  and  oily  or 
inflammable  fpirit,  well  diluted  in  water.  Liquors  of 
the  fame  kind,  replenifhed  with  a  vinous  or  inflam¬ 
mable  fpirit,  but  more  flatulent,  heavy,  and  lefs  pala¬ 
table,  are  prepared  from  corns  roafted,  afterwards  ex- 
traded  with  boiling  water,  and  prepared  by  fermenta¬ 
tion,  as  a  fubftitute  for  wine  in  thofe  countries  where 
the  grape  does  not  ripen. 

645.  But  mankind  have  invented  various  pickles 
and  fauces,  fuch  as  fait,  vinegar,  and  acids  of  various 
kinds,  to  corred  the  putrefeent  difpofition  of  flefh- 
meats;  with  pepper,  muftard,  and  other  hot  fpices,  to 
{Lengthen  the  adion  of  the  (lomach,  which  is  perpe¬ 
tually  weakened  by  the  ufe  of  vegetables  :  and  to  thefe 
add,  fugar,  fait,  and  the  eaftern  fpices,  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  added  either  for  the  fake  of  flavouring  or  prefer- 
ving  our  food.  But  all  thefe  yield  no  nourifhment,  be¬ 
ing  deftitute  of  all  gelatinous  lymph,  or  any  farinace¬ 
ous  quality.  The  fpirits  of  wine  and  corn  may  be  of 
fome  ufe  as  medicines,  but  are  unfit  for  drinking. 

646.  The  aliments  are  varioufly  prepared,  according 
to  the  difference  of  country,  climate,  or  feafon,  by 
which  their  crudity  is  removed,  their  folid  fibres  foft- 
ened  or  opened,  their  too  much  incorporated  air  expel¬ 
led  «, 
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led,  or  their  difagreeable  acrimony  reduced  or  changed 
to  a  flavour  that  is  agreeable.  But,  even  after  this,  ma¬ 
ny  vegetable  foods,  and  more  efpecially  flefli- meats, 
require  to  be  divided,  in  fome  degree,  by  a  previous 
triture  in  the  mouth,  which  is  particularly  neceflary 
in  man,  whofe  flomach  is  but  little  flefhy,  and  likewife 
that  the  food  may  not  flay  fo  long  upon  the  flomach  as 
to  become  putrid. 

647.  The  meafure  of  our  food  is  determined  by  hun¬ 
ger,  which  is  different  according  to  the  difference  of  bo¬ 
dies.  Animal  and  farinaceous  food  nourifhes  moft :  other 
aliments  ought  to  fupply  by  their  quantity,  what  they 
want  in  their  powers  of  nouri fitment.  In  general,  we 
are  nourifhed  beft  by  a  fomewhat  fpare  diet,  unlefs  fub- 
jeded  to  much  labour. 

648.  Into  this  ifomach,  therefore,  the  aliments  are 
let  down,  often  almofl  crude,  and  but  little  chewed,  of 
various  kinds  ;  fome  of  them  being  alkalefcent,  as  flefh- 
meats  ;  rancefcent,  as  oily  or  fat  fub fiances ;  or  acef- 
cent,  as  bread,  milk,  and  moft  of  the  vegetable  kind. 
Thefe,  we  obferve,  are  digefled  in  an  heat  equal  to  that 
of  an  hatching  egg,  adminiflred  to  the  flomach  by  the 
contiguous  fpleen,  liver,  and  heart ;  and  this  in  a  cavity 
altogether  clofe  or  confined  above  (621.),  as  it  alfo  is 
below,  by  the  afcent  of  the  incurvated  pylorus,  and  in 
a  great  meafure  by  a  fhutting  valve,  and  likewife  con- 
flringed  by  a  mufcular  force  of  the  fibres  ;  from  whence 
we  obferve,  that  even  milk  itfelf  is  often  retained  in  the 
flomach  of  ftrong  animals  leveral  hours  after  a  meal, 
without  pafling  into  the  inteflines.  Obferve,  again, 
that  thefe  aliments  are  continually  cohobated  or  moi- 
flened  with  watery  juices,  and  at  the  fame  time  are 
repleniflied  with  a  good  deal  of  air  incorporated  with 
them,  either  naturally  or  in  the  maflication.  This  air, 
therefore,  expanding  by  the  force  of  heat,  putrefadion, 
or  fermentation,  breaks  open  the  cells  by  which  it  was 
included,  divides  the  vifcid  liquors,  and  foftens  or  opens 
the  folid  fibres,  fo  as  to  make  a  way  for  difcharging 
their  juices.  But  the  fame  fubftance  of  the  air,  turnings 
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to  a  folid,  makes  the  principal  glue  or  cement  by  which 
the  animal  folids  and  other  bodies  receive  their  firm- 
nefs ;  and  this,  being  extricated  by  heat,  leaves  the  o- 
ther  elementary  parts  friable,  or  without  a  vinculum, 
as  we  fee  from  the  change  which  happens  in  Papin’s  di- 
gefter,  in  the  ftomachs  of  many  animals,  and  even  in 
that  of  ourfelves.  This  air,  fet  at  liberty  by  the  dige- 
ftion,  often  diflends  the  ftomach  more  than  the  food 
itfelf,  under  the  denomination  of  flatus.  While  this 
air  is  extricated,  the  aliments  by  long  fray  begin  to  cor¬ 
rupt  or  change  into  a  ftaufeous  liquid,  often  acefcent ; 
or  otherwife  putrefcent,  which  however  happens  lefs  in 
mankind  from  our  ufe  of  bread  and  fait ;  or  rancefcent,  as 
appears  from  the  flatus  and  matters  eructated,  often  of 
a  moft  fetid,  cauftic,  and  inflammable  nature,  from  fuh- 
ifances  of  the  like  difpofition.  This  putrefcency,  or 
imperfect  putrefaction,  is  aim  oft  the  only  caufe  of  di- 
geftion  in  fifh,  ferpents,  and  carnivorous  birds.  Hence, 
in  mankind,  metals  themfelves,  by  long  flay  in  the  fto- 
mach,  grow  foft,  and  are  eroded.  At  this  time  hunger  is 
abfent,  the  nervous  plates  of  the  ftomach  being  remo¬ 
ved  and  defended  from  their  conta&s  with  each  other 
by  the  interpofed  aliment,  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
juice  of  the  ftomach  itfelf  is  lefs  fharp,  and  freer  from 
a  mixture  with  the  old  remains  of  the  laft  food,  which 
often  excite  a  naufeating  uneafinefs  in  the  nerves  of  the 
ftomach. 

649.  But,  that  the  aliment  might  not  degenerate  into 
a  complete  acidity,  there  is  a  check  from  the  putrefcent 
degree  of  the  heat,  the  power  of  the  juices  diftilling 
from  the  ftomach,  and  that  of  the  faliva  itfelf  fwallowed 
to  the  amount  of  half  an  ounce  in  an  hour,  and  rather 
inclined  to  an  alkalefcency  :  alfo  thefe  juices,  being 
ground  together  with  the  aliment,  macerate,  foften,  and 
diffolve  the  fibres  themfelves  and  their  cellular  bands, 
leaving  them  a  foft  pulp  like  what  we  fee  by  letting 
them  ftand  for  a  long  time  in  warm  water,  extract  their 
juice,  and  mingle  it  with  themfelves.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  no  particular  kind  of  ferment  in  the  ftomach ; 

from 
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from  which  the  defign  of  nature,  the  difpofition  of  the 
ftomach,  and  its  ufe,  are  all  very  remote.  And  yet  the 
juice  of  the  ftomach  alone,  by  its  longer  ftay  in  fifties, 
diffolves  the  bones  which  they  had  devoured. 

650.  For  the  flefhy  fibres  in  the  ftomach  being  now 
irritated  by  the  flatus,  weight,  and  acrimony  of  the 
food,  begin  to  contraCi  themfelves  more  powerfully 
than  when  the  ftomach  is  empty,  and  with  a  greater 
force  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  full,  the  round  fwel- 
ling  of  which  ftretches  thefe  fibres.  And,  firft,  the 
mufcular  ftratum,  which  pafles  along  the  leffer  curva¬ 
ture,  conne&s  the  pylorus  with  the  cefophagus ;  and, 
being  inferted  only  into  the  left  face  of  the  former, 
draws  it  to  the  right.  The  principal  ftratum  of  the 
circular  fibres  contrails  the  capacity  of  the  ftomach, 
according  to  its  length;  grinds  or  intermixes  its  con- 
tents,  together  with  the  liquors  (633.);  and  determines 
them  both,  like  the  preflfure  of  two  hands  placed  op  po¬ 
lite,  to  flow  towards  the  pylorus  :  but  this  flux  through 
the  pylorus  is  not  made  continually,  for  reafons  before 
afligned  "626.),  as  well  as  becaufe  this  motion  begins 
from  fome  part  that  is  more  irritated  ;  and  from  thence 
the  aliment  is  driven  here  upward,  as  in  other  parts 
downward.  Thefe  alternate  contractions  at  laft  termi¬ 
nate  in  a  full  evacuation.  In  this  action  of  the  fto¬ 
mach,  there  is  nothing  which  refembles  the  triture  made 
by  the  ftrong  gizzards  of  granivorous  fowls,  which  fome 
anatomifts  have  aferibed  t©  the  human  ftomach  ;  which 
yet  has  a  confiderable  degree  of  ftrength,  fmee  the 
contraction  of  its  fibres  is  often  more  than  a  third  part 
of  their  length  ;  for  we  frequently  fee  the  ftomach  re¬ 
duced  to  lefs  than  a  third  of  its  diameter :  frequently 
alfo  the  ftomach  is  obferved  to  be  diminifhed  to  much 
lefs  than  a  third  part,  even  to  the  breadth  of  an  inch  ; 
which,  laftly,  makes  it  fit  for  moving  forward  fharp 
pointed  fubftances.  Yet  it  neither  bruifes  berries,  nor 
the  fofteft  worms. 

651.  But  that  motion  which  it  receives  from  the 
diaphragm  and  mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  is  ftronger 
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than  the  periftaltic  force  of  the  ftomach  ;  for,  by  this, 
the  ftomach  is  more  perfectly  emptied  by  a  clofe  ap¬ 
proximation  of  its  anterior  and  pofterior  Tides.  For  it 
is  principally  by  this  force,  that  the  drinks  are  urged  on 
continually,  but  the  foods  only  when  they  are  diffolved, 
left  thofe  parts  which  are  too  grofs  fliould  be  expelled 
through  the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum,  when  the  fto- 
.much  is  more  that  way  inclined  by  repletion;  for  the 
folid  aliments  do  not  feem  to  leave  the  ftomach,  before 
they  have  changed  their  fibrous  or  other  texture  for 
that  of  a  mucous,  as  it  were  cineritious,  yellowifh,  fome- 
what  fetid,  mucilaginous,  and  liquid  pulp.  That  which 
is  firft  prepared  and  turned  fluid,  goes  before  the  reft 
out  of  the  ftomach  ;  firft  water  ;  then  milk,  pot-herbs, 
bread;  and  laft  of  all,  flefh-meats,  the  harder,  tougher, 
and  longer  fkins  or  fibres  of  which  pafs  unchanged  :  but 
fuch  things  as  are  hard,  or  too  large  to  pafs  the  pylorus, 
are  retained  in  the  ftomach  for  a  long  time. 

652.  But  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  drink  is  ab« 
forbed  by  the  pendulous  inhaling  veins  of  the  ftomach 
itfelf,  gaping  like  the  exhaling  arteries  of  the  fame  part 
(633.) ;  fo  their  contents  take  a  fhorter  way  into  the 
blood,  as  plainly  appears  from  repeated  experiments  of 
injeQing  the  veins.  Does  any  thing  pafs  into  the  lym¬ 
phatic  veffels  (631.)? 

653.  The  ftomach,  being  irritated  by  too  great  a 
quantity  or  acrimony  of  the  food,  or  elfe  by  ficknefs,  a 
repulfion  of  the  bile,  or  other  caufe,  does,  by  an  anti- 
periftaltic  or  reverted  motion  of  its  fibres,  drive  its  con¬ 
tents  upward,  through  the  open  and  relaxed  eefopha- 
gus,  in  the  a£t  of  vomiting.  But  then  this  effect  is 
partly  from  the  preflure  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  de¬ 
prefling  the  falfe  ribs,  and  urging  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen  againft  the  diaphragm  ;  which,  at  the  fame 
time,  contracting  itfelf  to  a  plain  downwards,  forces  the 
.ftomach,  as  betwixt  the  Tides  of  a  prefs,  to  throw  up  its 
contents. 

654.  But  the  aliments,  driven  in  their  natural  courfe 
to  the  duodenum,  meet  there  with  the  influent  bile  and 
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pancreatic  juice,  which  often  flow  back  into  the  fto- 
mach.  But  the  former  of  thefe  being  the  principal  ba- 
fis  of  chylification,  will  require  from  us  a  previous  his¬ 
tory  of  the  vifcera,  which  convey  their  blood  through 
the  vena  porta. 


C  H  A  P.  XXL 

Of  the  O  M  E  N  T  U  M. 

655. the  peritoncem-n^  we  underhand  a  ftrong  fim- 
JD  pie  membrane,  by  which  all  the  vifcera  of  the 
abdomen  are  furrounded,  and  in  a  meafure  fuftained. 
Internally  this  membrane  is  exceedingly  fmooth,  and 
moiftened  with  exhaling  vapours  :  but  outwardly  it  ad¬ 
heres  to  all  the  parts  by  the  loofe  cellular  fubftance; 
which,  towards  the  kidneys,  contains  a  good  deal  of  fat ; 
but  is  extremely  thin  and  (hort  before,  betwixt  the 
peritonaeum  and  tendons  of  the  tranfverfe  mufcles  of 
the  abdomen.  It  begins  from  the  lower  fide  of  the 
diaphragm,  which  it  lines;  and  in  certain  intervals,  join¬ 
ing  with  the  correfponding  pleura  above,  it  completes 
what  would  be  otherwife  deficiencies  in  the  diaphragm, 
as  betwixt  the  ultimate  flefhy  fibres  next  the  ribs  and 
at  the  loins  ;  to  which  add,  its  continuations  upward, 
through  the  foramina  of  the  diaphragm.  From  thence 
this  membrane  defcends,  in  its  fore-part,  behind  the 
abdominal  mufcles ;  in  its  back-part,  before  the  kid¬ 
neys  ;  and,  going  into  the  pelvis,  from  the  bones  of  the 
pubes,  it  partes  over  the  bladder  obliquely  backward; 
and  then  reafcends  back  again  over  the  ureters  by  two 
lunar  folds  or  plates,  rejoining  upon  the  inteftinum  rec¬ 
tum  with  that  part  of  itfelf  which  inverted  the  loins, 
and  in  the  fame  place  goes  before  the  redum. 

656.  The  cellular  texture  which  covers  the  perito¬ 
naeum  on  the  outfide,  is  continued  into  (heaths  in  very 
many  places ;  of  which  one  receives  the  tefticle  on  each 
fide;  another  the  iliac  veflels  ;  others  the  inteftinum 

redum. 
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rectum,  the  larger  veffels  of  the  pelvis,  the  obturatoria, 
penis,  bladder,  and  aorta,  and  accompany  the  gullet, 
afcending  into  the  bread,  and  along  the  vertebrae ;  by 
means  of  which,  there  is  a  communication  between  the 
whole  body  and  the  peritonaeum,  very  remarkable  in 
dropfical  people. 

6 57.  But  through  this  general  extent,  it  fends  out 
various  productions  for  covering  the  vifcera.  The 
ihorter  productions  of  this  membrane  are  called  liga¬ 
ments ;  and  are  all  of  them  formed  by  a  continuous  re¬ 
duplication  of  the  peritonaeum,  coming  from  its  inner 
furface,  together  with  a  cellular  fubftance,  interpofed 
and  extending  to  fome  one  or  other  of  its  vifcera,  where 
its  plates  feparate  again  from  each  other  to  embrace  the 
organ,  which  they  are  to  furround  and  furnifh  with  a 
coat ;  but  the  cellular  fubftance  always  intervenes  be¬ 
twixt  this  membranous  coat  of  the  peritonaeum,  and 
joins  with  it  the  true  fiefhy  fubftance  of  the  vifcus.  Of 
productions  of  this  kind,  there  are  three  ffiort  ones  be¬ 
longing  to  the  liver,  one  or  two  to  the  fpleen,  and  o- 
thers  to  the  kidneys,  lateral  parts  of  the  uterus  and  va¬ 
gina.  By  this  means  the  tender  fubftance  of  the  vifcera 
is  defended  from  injury  by  any  motion  or  concufiion, 
and  their  whole  mafs  is  prevented  from  being  mifplaced 
by  their  own  weight,  as  they  receive  a  lure  connexion 
to  the  firm  Tides  of  the  peritonaeum. 

65 8.  But  the  moft  ample  and  moveable  of  all  thefe 
productions  from  the  peritonaeum,  are  thofe  called  the 
mefentery  and  mefo colon  ;  the  defcription  of  both  which, 
although  difficult  in  words,  ought  not  to  be  feparated 
from  that  of  the  peritonaeum  itfelf.  We  {hall,  there¬ 
fore,  begin  firft  with  a  defcription  of  the  mefo  colon,  as 
being  the  more  ft m pie.  In  the  pelvis,  the  peritonaeum 
fpreads  itfelf  within  a  ftiort  compafs  before  the  rectum  ; 
but  where  that  inteftine  bends  into  a  femilunar  curve, 
the  peritonaeum  there  departs  out  far  from  the  iliac  vef¬ 
fels  and  feat  of  the  pfoas  mufcle  which  lie  upon  the 
mufcles  of  the  loins,  and  arifes  as  if  duplicated  (65 7.), 
fpreading  itfelf  in  fuch  a  form  as  is  fitted:  to  receive  the 

colon 
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colon  into  its  capacity.  But  above,  on  the  left  fide, 
that  the  colon  might  be  at  liberty,  it  is  conjoined  to  the 
peritonaeum,  with  little  or  none  of  this  middle  produc- 
tion  fpreading  itfelf  upon  the  body  of  the  pfoas  mufcle, 
as  high  as  the  fpleen,  where  this  part  of  the  peritonae¬ 
um,  that  gave  a  coat  to  the  colon  fpread  under  the 
fpleen,  receives  and  fuftains  that  vifcus,  by  taking  it  in¬ 
to  its  capacity  or  folds. 

659.  From  thence  the  peritonaeum,  at  the  pelvis,  a- 
fcends  upward,  expanded  before  the  left  kidney,  and 
ftretched  outward  on  each  fide,  forwards  from  that  and 
from  the  right  kidney,  before  the  great  blood-vdfels, 
under  the  pancreas ;  to  which  being  continuous,  it 
forms  a  long  production,  called  the  tranfverfe  mefocolon 3 
which,  like  a  partition,  divides  the  upper  part  of  the  ab¬ 
domen,  containing  the  ftomach,  liver,  fpleen,  and  pan- 
creas,  from  its  lower  cavity.  The  lower  plate  of  this 
tranfverfe  production  is  fmgle,  continued  from  the  right 
to  the  left  mefocolon,  and  ferves  as  an  external  coat  to 
a  large  portion  of  the  lower  and  defcending  part  of  the 
duodenum.  But  the  upper  plate,  taking  a  more  ob~ 
flruCted  courfe,  departs  from  the  lumbar  peritonaeum 
at  the  kidney  and  feat  of  the  vena  cava,  farther  to  the 
right  than  the  duodenum,  to  which  it  gives  an  external 
membrane,  not  quite  to  the  valve  of  the  pylorus ;  and, 
beyond  this  inteltine  and  the  colon,  is  joined  with  the 
lower  plate  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
duodenum  lies  within  the  capacity  of  the  mefocolom 
Afterwards,  near  the  liver,  the  mefocolon  bends  itfelf 
inward,  and  defcends  laterally  over  the  kidney  of  the 
fame  fide,  fo  as  to  include  the  right  colon,  which  is 
much  Ihorter  than  the  left,  even  as  far  as  the  intdlinum 
caecum,  reiting  upon  the  iliac  mufcle  ;  to  the  appendicle 
of  which,  a  peculiar  long  detachment  adheres,  as  a  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  mefentery.  There  the  mefocolon  ter¬ 
minates,  almoft  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta. 

660.  The  whole  mefocolon,  and  the  whole  mefen¬ 
tery,  is  hollow ;  fo  that  air  may  be  forced  in  between 
its  two  fimilar  plates  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  expand  it 
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into  a  bag.  At  the  place  where  the  colon  fuftains  it, 
and  alfo  from  part  of  the  inteftinum  redum,  the  mefo- 
colon,  which  is  con  inuous  with  the  outer  membrane  of 
the  inteftine,  forms  itfelf  into  fmall  {lender  bags,  for  the 
mod  part  double,  thick,  and  bifid,  free  at  their  extre¬ 
mities,  and  capable  of  admitting  air  driven  in  between 
the  plates  of  the  mefocolon. 

66 1.  From  thence  forward  the  mefentery  follows,  as 
a  broad  plaited  produ&ion  of  the  peritonaeum,  conti¬ 
nuous  with  the  tranfverfe  mefocolon,  and  extended  on 
the  right  fide  forward,  and  downward  from  the  emer¬ 
ging  duodenum ;  and  then  from  the  left  or  long  mefo¬ 
colon,  even  as  low  as  the  pelvis.  Thus  the  mefentery 
is  formed  by  the  plates  of  the  peritonaeum,  which  he 
upon  the  aorta,  extended  forward  and  together,  under 
the  fight  portion  of  the  tranfverfe  mefocolon  ;  and,  de- 
fcending  obliquely  under  the  pancreas,  it  contains  the 
long  feries  of  the  fmall  inteftines,  within  its  capacity, 
diipofed  in  numberlefs  folds. 

66  2.  The  whole  feat  and  extent  of  the  mefentery  and 
mefocolon  hold  a  portion  of  fat,  colle&ed  commonly 
more  in  proportion  as  they  go  longer  within  the  capaci¬ 
ty  that  is  neceffarily  formed  by  the  reduplication  of 
their  membranes  and  veffels  interfperfed  and  furround¬ 
ing  the  fat,  which  the  arteries  feparate,  and  the  veins, 
as  already  mentioned,  reforb ;  there  are  alfo  very  nu¬ 
merous  glands,  which  are  moftly  confpicuous  in  a 
young  perfon. 

663.  The  ftruCture  of  the  omentum  anfwers  very 
nearly  to  that  of  the  mefentery.  But  there  are  many 
membranes  that  come  under  this  general  denomination, 
of  the  fame  ftru&ure  and  utility,  all  compofed  of  very 
tender  and  fine  membranes,  eafily  lacerated,  betwixt 
which  the  blood-veffels  are  difpofed  reticularly,  with  fat 
depolited  in  ftreaks  near  the  Tides,  and  in  the  fame  di¬ 
rections  with  the  reticulated  veffels  themfelves.  This 
membrane  is  always  double ;  the  two  plates  of  which 
are  joined  together  elofely  by  a  very  tender  cellular  fub- 
flance,  within  which  the  veffels  are  diftributed,  and  the 
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fat  colle&ed.  And,  firft,  where  the  top  of  the  right 
kidney  and  the  infulcated  lobe  of  the  liver,  together 
with  the  fubjacent  blood-veffels,  meet  with  the  duode¬ 
num  into  an  angle,  there  the  external  membrane  of  the 
colon,  which  comes  from  the  peritonaeum,  joining  with 
the  other  membrane  of  the  duodenum,  which  is  aifo 
from  the  adjacent  peritonaeum,  they  go  together  over  the 
left  kidney  backward,  and  enter  into  the  tranfverfe  fif- 
fure  of  the  liver,  for  a  confiderable  length  ;  from  which 
the  external  membrane  is  continued  over  the  gall¬ 
bladder  which  it  contains,  confining  the  vafcular  fabric 
of  the  liver,  very  flippery,  and  tinged  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour.  Behind  this  membranous  production,  betwixt 
the  adjacent  duodenum,  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  hepatic 
veffels,  vena  portarum,  and  biliary  duCls  and  artery, 
lies  a  fmall  natural  opening,  by  which  inflated  air  is 
largely  received  into  all  that  cavity  of  the  omentum 
which  we  fhall  prefently  defcribe  as  a  bag  ;  and,  laftly, 
into  the  bags  of  the  reft  of  the  omentum. 

664.  From  thence,  in  a  courfe  continuous  with  this 
membrane  (663.)  from  the  pylorus  and  the  lefs  curve 
of  the  ftomach,  the  outer  membrane  of  the  liver  joins 
in  fuch  a  manner  with  that  of  the  ftomach,  that  the 
thin  membrane  of  the  liver  is  continued  out  of  the  foffa 
of  the  venal  duCl,  before  the  little  lobule,  into  the  fto¬ 
mach  itfelf,  ftretched  both  before  the  lobule  and  before 
the  pancreas.  This  is  called  the  little  omentum  hepa - 
tico-gaflricum ;  which,  inflated,  refembles  a  cone;  and, 
hardening  by  degrees  when  it  is  without  fat,  changes 
into  a  true  ligament,  by  which  the  oefophagus  and  liver 
are  conjoined  together  (623.) 

665.  But  the  great  gaflro colic- omentum,  is  of  a  much 
larger  extent.  It  begins  at  the  firft  joining  of  the  right 
gaftro-epiploic  artery  to  the  ftomach,  where  it  is  conti¬ 
nued  from  the  upper  plate  of  the  tranfverfe  mefocolort 
(659.)  ;  and  from  thence  it  proceeds  forward  along  the 
great  arch  or  curve  of  the  ftomach  to  the  fpleen,  and 
in  part  is  continued  alfo  from  the  right  convex  end  of 
die  ftomach  towards  the  fpleen,  even  till  it  degenerates 
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into  a  ligament  that  ties  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
fpleen  to  the  ftomach.  This  is  the  anterior  leaf  of  the 
omentum, 

666.  This  anterior  leaf  or  lamina  of  the  omentum  floats 
loofely  downward  before  the  inteftines,  fometimes  to  the 
navel,  fometimes  to  the  pelvis,  behind  the  mufcles  of  the 
abdomen  ;  and,  making  a  thin  edge,  is  folded  back  again 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  itfelf,  and  afcends  fo  as  to  leave 
an  intermediate  vacuity,  by  which  the  fore  leaf  is  remo¬ 
ved  from  the  pofterior ;  and  being  at  length  continued  for 
a  confiderabie  extent  into  the  outer  membrane  of  the 
tranfverfe  colon,  and  laftly  continued  in  the  finus  of  the 
fpleen  by  which  the  large  blood-veffels  are  received,  it 
ends  in  the  cefophagus,  under  the  diaphragm.  Behind 
the  ftomach,  and  before  the  pancreas,  the  cavity  of  this 
is  continued  into  that  of  the  ieffer  omentum. 

66 7.  To  this  is  continued  the  omentum  colicum, 
which  arifes  on  the  right  fide  only  from  the  colon  and 
Its  external  membrane,  immediately  after  the  origin  of 
the  omentum  gaftrocolicum  from  the  mefocolon,  with 
whole  cavity  it  is  continuous,  but  produced  by  the  co¬ 
lon  and  its  membrane,  which  departs  doubled  from  the 
inteftine,  forms  a  production  ending  conically,  and  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  longer  or  fhorter  extent  above  the  intef- 
tinum  caecum. 

668.  The  ufes  of  the  omentum  are  many.  Its  com¬ 
mon  ufe  is,  together  with  that  of  the  mefentery,  to  form 
an  ample  fpace,  of  a  loofe  texture,  into  which  the  fat 
may  be  poured  from  the  arteries,  at  the  time  of  fleep 
and  inactivity  of  body,  to  be  afterwards  diflolved  by 
motion,  and  returned  again  into  the  blood  by  the  infor- 
bent  veins,  fo  as  to  make  a  conftituent  principle  of  the 
bile.  Accordingly,  you  will  feel  the  fat  of  the  omen¬ 
tum  to  be  very  tenacious  or  vifcid  betwixt  the  fingers, 
although  of  a  thin  confidence,  and  in  its  wfliole  body 
more  pellucid  than  paper.  For  that  the  fat  of  this  part 
returns  again  into  the  veins,  appears  from  the  different 
bulk  and  weight  of  fat  obfervable  in  the  various  omen¬ 
ta  of  different  perfons,  according  as  thet  lead  either  an 
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idle,  laborious,  or  morbid  courfe  of  life ;  to  which 
add,  its  appearances  in  various  brute  animals,  with  the 
relation  it  bears  to  all  the  relt  of  the  fat  of  the  whole 
body  (20.):  from  experiments  in  frogs,  where  this 
re-abforption  of  the  fat  may  be  made  evident  to  the 
eye ;  and,  laflly,  from  the  apparently  inflammable  na¬ 
ture  of  the  bile  itfelf.  Hither  we  mu  ft  alfo  refer  the 
diforders  and  crudities  of  digeftion,  together  with  the 
coldnefs  of  the  ftomach,  obferved  to  follow  after  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  omentum. 

66  9 .  For  all  the  blood  which  returns  from  the  omentum, 
and  mefocolon,goes  into  the  trunk  of  the  venaportarum, 
and  by  that  into  the  liver  itfelf,  The  omentum  is  furniflied 
with  blood  by  the  gaftrocolic  and  by  each  of  the  gaflro- 
epiploic  arteries,  defcending  in  many  fmall  branches* 
and  fubdivided  in  a  reticular  manner  :  of  thefe,  the  ar¬ 
teries  on  each  fide  run  to  the  greatefc  length ;  but  the 
inner  or  pofterior  leaf  of  the  omentum  has  fmall  arte¬ 
ries,  which  go  out  from  thofe  of  the  colon.  Branches 
alfo  come  to  it  from  the  fplenic,  duodenal,  and  adipofe 
arteries.  The  omentum  colicum  has  alfo  its  arteries 
from  the  colon,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fmaller  ap¬ 
pendices  (660.)  The  arteries  of  the  leflfer  omentum 
come  from  the  hepatics,  alfo  from  the  right  and  left  co- 
»  ronaries  of  the  ftomach. 

670.  The  nerves  of  the  omentum  are  very  fmall,  as 
being  a  fat  and  indolent  body ;  yet  it  receives  fome 
little  branches  from  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair, 
both  in  the  greater  and  in  the  leflfer  curve  of  the  fto¬ 
mach. 

671.  The  arteries  of  the  mefentery  are,  in  general, 
the  fame  with  thofe  that  go  to  the  inteffines  ;  the  fmal¬ 
ler  branches  of  which  go  to  the  fmall  glandules  and  cel¬ 
lular  fat,  included  within  the  mefentery.  But,  to  the 
mefocolon,  fmall  arteries  are  diftributed  on  all  fides 
from  thofe  of  the  various  parts  connected  to  it ;  as  the 
intercoflals,  fpermatics,  lumbals  of  the  renal  capfules, 
and  tranfverfely  from  the  fplenic  artery,  with  the  pan¬ 
creatic  branch  of  the  duodenum :  but,  in  the  left  me¬ 
focolon. 
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focolon,  there  are  alfo  fmall  arteries  detached  from  the 
aorta  itfelf  to  the  glandulae  lumbales. 

672.  The  veins  of  the  omentum,  in  general,  accom¬ 
pany  the  arteries,  and  unite  into  fimilar  trunks :  thofe 
of  the  gaitrocolic  omentum  from  the  left  fide  open  into 
the  fplenic,  as  do  thofe  of  the  hepaticogaffric,  which 
likewife  fends  its  blood  to  the  trunk  of  the  vena  porta- 
rum  :  thofe  from  the  larger  part  of  the  right  gaftrocolic 
omentum  go  to  the  mefenteric  trunk ;  as  do  thofe  of  the 
omentum  colicum,  with  thofe  of  the  appendices  epi- 
ploides.  All  the  veins  of  the  mefentery  meet  together 
in  one,  which  is  truly  the  trunk  of  the  vena  portarum: 
in  forming  which,  they  are  firif  colleffed  into  two  large 
arms ;  of  which  one  receives  the  gaftro-epipioica,  with 
the  middle  colic  and  iliocolic  veins,  and  all  thofe  of 
the  fmall  inteflines  as  far  as  the  duodenum  ;  the  other 
arm,  which  goes  tranfverfely  acrofs  the  former,  which 
arifes  above  it,  is  embraced  by  the  duodenum,  and  re¬ 
turns  the  blood  of  the  left  colic  veins,  with  thofe  of  the 
rectum,  except  the  lowermoft,  which  belong  partly  to 
thofe  of  the  bladder,  and  partly  to  the  hypogaftric 
branches  of  the  pelvis.  The  vein  which  is  commonly 
called  kuzmorrhoidalis  interna ,  is  fometimes  inferred  ra¬ 
ther  into  the  fplenic  than  into  the  mefenteric  vein.  If 
it  be  demanded,  Whether  the  omentum  has  any  lym¬ 
phatic  veffels  ?  we  anfwer  in  the  affirmative  :  fmce  there 
are  conglobate  or  lymphatic  glandules,  both  in  the  little 
omentum  and  in  the  gaftrocolicuin ;  alfo  the  ancient 
anatomifis  have  obferved  pellucid  veffels  in  the  omen¬ 
tum  5  and,  lately,  a  modern  has  defcribed  them  for  lac- 
teals  of  the  ftomach. 

6 73.  Other  ufes  of  the  omentum  are,  to  interpofe 
betwixt  the  inteftines  and  peritonaeum,  which,  by  in¬ 
flammation,  are  very  apt  to  grow  together ;  to  keep 
the  former  in  a  ffate  of  free  motion,  as  well  among 
themfelves  as  againft  the  peritonaeum,  with  but  little 
attrition  ;  and  to  anoint  the  mufcular  and  membranous 
fibres  with  a  very  foft  oil.  For  thefe  reafons,  even  in 
infers,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fat  placed  round  the  in- 
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teftines.  In  the  large  inteflines,  there  are  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  appendices,  which  likewife  are  produced  from  the 
large  branches,  and  cannot  altogether  cover  the  omen- 
turn.  But  the  fame  fets  the  veiTels  in  order ;  condu&s  and 
gives  them  ftrength ;  and  exhales  a  foft  vapour,  which, 
mixed  with  the  exhaling  abdominal  water,  anoints  and 
lubricates  all  the  vifcera. 

674.  The  mefentery  ferves  to  fufpend  and  difplay  the 
inteflines  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  may  move  freely, 
and  with  a  degree  of  finnnefs :  it  ferves  as  a  bed  to 
fuftain,  and  fafely  conduct  the  numerous  veflels,  nerves, 
and  glandules ;  of  which  laft  we  fhall  fpeak  hereafter  : 
it  alfo  gives  an  external  coat  to  the  intdlines,  and  forms 
mod  of  the  omenta. 

6 75.  But,  behdes,  the  blood,  returning  through  the 
mefenteric  and  mefocolic  veins,  brings  with  it  another 
principal  conflituent  part  of  the  bile  ;  namely,  a  fub- 
alkaline  watery  humour,  which  is  abforbed  by  the  veins 
from  all  the  frnall  inteflines,  as  will  be  demonflrated  in 
its  proper  place.  Befides  this,  it  gives  to  the  liver  a 
more  putrid  water  from  the  large  inteflines,  which  is 
fetid,  and  nearly  approaches  to  a  volatile  alkaline  nature, 
abforbed  from  the  faeces,  that  now  begin  to  fmell  ftrong ; 
the  exillence  of  which  is  eafily  proved,  both  from  our 
own  experiments,  and  the  drying  of  the  feces  when  too 
long  retained.  This  water  is,  therefore,  a  fluid  in  it- 
felf,  and  rendered  more  fo  by  an  incipient  putrefaction; 
and,  confequently,  it  ferves  to  reduce  the  tenacity  of 
the  oil  belonging  to  the  omentum  and  mefentery,  fo  as 
to  keep  it  from  congealing.  But  more  efpecially  in 
the  bile,  it  conflitutes  the  acrid  alkaline  quality,  with 
which  this  humour  abounds  ;  and  from  thence  comes 
the  great  tenuity  and  faponaceous  force  of  the  bile,  fo 
ufeful  to  dyers  and  painters. 
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Of  the  S  p  L  E  E  N. 

6j6.  HHHE  fpleen  itfelf  is  one  of  thofe  intermediate 
JL  vifcera,  which  fend  their  blood  to  the  liver. 
It  is  a  blueifli,  pulpy,  fomewhat  oval  vifcus,  fomething 
like  a  mafs  of  congealed  blood  in  its  confidence,  having 
frequently  a  notch  or  incifure  in  its  oval  circumference; 
whence  it  is  convex  towards  the  ribs,  concave  inward¬ 
ly,  and  circumfcribed  with  two  margins  or  edges,  of 
which  the  inferior  and  anterior  is  the  (harped.  It  is 
connected  to  the  domach  by  the  little  omentum ;  and 
above  that,  by  the  upper  ligament,  fupported  by  the 
fubjacent  colon,  and  by  another  ligament  (65  8.)  be¬ 
hind  the  renal  capfule  ;  to  which,  and  to  the  kidneys,  it 
adheres  by  the  peritonaeum.  It  alfo  receives  the  perito- 
sum  from  the  diaphragm,  under  the  denomination  of  a 
ligament,  in  the  back-part  of  its  hollow  finus,  behind  its 
veffels.  The  fituation  of  it  varies  with  that  of  the  domach 
itfelf,  which  it  follows.  When  that  is  empty,  the  fpleen 
is  raifed  perpendicularly,  fo  as  to  place  its  extremities 
right  up  and  down :  but  when  the  domach  is  full,  the 
middle  curve  or  arch  of  it  arifes  upward  and  foreward 
(622.);  and  at  the  fame  time  obliges  the  fpleen  to 
change  its  fituation,  fo  as  to  lie  almoft  tranfverfely  with 
its  lower  end  forward,  and  its  upper  end  backward. 
Thus,  being  of  a  very  foft  and  loofe  texture,  it  grows 
larger  by  didention  when  the  domach  is  empty,  and 
becomes  lefs  again  when  its  blood  is  preffed  out  by  the. 
didention  of  the  full  domach  againft  the  ribs.  From 
hence  the  fpleen  is  found  large  in  thofe  who  die  of  lin¬ 
gering  difeafes ;  but  in  thofe  who  die  fuddenly,  and  in 
full  health  of  body,  it  is  fmall.  Another  motion  of  the 
fpleen  is,  that  of  defcending  with  the  diaphragm  in  in- 
fpiration,  and  afcending  again  in  exfpiration ;  and  be¬ 
tides  this,  the  fpleen  frequently  varies  in  its  fituation 
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with  that  of  the  colon.  Frequently  there  is  a  fecond 
or  lefs  Ipleen  placed  upon  the  former. 

677.  The  blcod-vejjels  of  the  fpleen  are  large,  in 
proportion  to  its  weight.  The  arterial  trunk  comes 
from  the  coeliac  ;  the  upper  branch  of  which,  proceed¬ 
ing  in  a  ferpentine  courfe  above  and  behind  the  pancre¬ 
as,  to  which  it  gives  branches,  as  well  as  to  the  mefo» 
colon,  ftomach,  and  omentum,  is  at  length  incurvated 
in  the  direftion  of  the  fulcus  or  notch  of  the  fpleen, 
which  it,  after  a  manner,  perforates  by  feveral  diftind: 
branches,  fuffained  at  the  right  extremity  by  the  omen¬ 
tum  gaflrocolicum.  The  thicknefs  of  this  artery  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  aorta.  The  fplenic  vein,  which 
accompanies  the  artery,  is  confiderably  fofter  than  any 
other  veins  of  the  body;  it  forms  the  principal  left 
branch  of  the  vena  portarum.  Befides  thefe,  the  fpleen 
receives  fmall  arteries  from  the  great  coronary,  de¬ 
scending  behind  the  pancreas,  and  fometimes  from  the 
internal  hcemorrhoidal.  The  vafa  brevia  of  the  fpleen 
and  ftomach  we  have  mentioned  elfewhere ;  and  its  liga¬ 
ments  and  membranes  receive  fmall  arterial  twigs  from 
the  lumbar  arteries,  phrenics,  intercoftals,  and  thofe  of 
the  renal  capfules.  In  like  manner  alfo  the  veins  in  the 
fpleen,  and  thofe  which  join  it  to  the  ftomach,  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  phrenics,  and  with  the  veins  of  the  re¬ 
nal  capfules. 

678.  The  lymphatic  vejfels  of  the  fpleen  are  defcribed 
to  arife  in  the  duplicature  of  the  fplenic  coat  or  mem¬ 
brane  (of  which  there  is  none  at  all),  and  from  thence 
to  proceed  on  to  the  receptacles  of  the  chyle,  very  evi¬ 
dent  in  a  calf;  in  mankind  they  are  rendered  confpicu- 
ous  by  blowing  air  under  the  membrane,  by  macera¬ 
tion,  or  water  injected  into  the  arteries. 

679.  The  nerves  of  the  fpleen  are  very  fmall;  from 
whence  it  is  capable  of  but  little  pain,  and  is  very  rarely 
inflamed.  They  arife  from  a  particular  plexus,  com- 
pofed  out  of  the  pofterior  branches  of  the  eighth  pair 
at  the  ftomach  (630.),  and  of  certain  branches  from  the 
large  gangliform  plexus,  which  produces  the  fplenic 
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trunk  of  the  intercoftal  nerve,  from  whence  the  branches* 
furround  the  artery  into  the  fpleen. 

680.  rFhe  fabric  of  the  fpleen  appears  to  be  much 
more  fimple  than  has  been  commonly  believed.  For  it 
is  compofed,  both  in  us  and  in  calves,  altogether  of  ar¬ 
teries  and  of  veins ;  the  former  of  which,  after  fpend- 
mg  themfelves  in  a  great  number  of  fmall  branches,  are 
at  length  thickly  fobdivided  into  very  foft  brufh-like 
bunches,  very  difficult  to  fill  with  injection,  terminating 
in  circles  ;  by  which  there  is  a  ready  paffage  for  liquors 
into  the  eorrefponding  veins.  Thefe  circles,  with  their 
parallel  branches,  form  a  fort  of  bunches  like  a  pencil 
brufh,  but  of  a  fhorter  rounder  kind  ;  whence  many 
have  mi  (taken  them  for  glands.  Nor  does  the  injec¬ 
tion,  rightly  managed ,  ever  efcape  from  the  veffels  into  the 
intervals ;  nor  wrere  any  hollow  glandules  ever  difcovered 
by  certain  obfervation.  Every  little  arterial  trunk,  with 
the  Imaller  twigs  that  proceed  from  it,  are  each  of  them 
furrounded  by  a  very  fine  cellular  fubftance  or  web- 
work,  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  final!  veffels  of  all 
the  other  vifcera,  but  here  rather  fofter.  The  whole 
body  of  the  fpleen  is  outwardly  furrounded  by  a  fingle 
membrane,  which  is  not  very  tough,  continued  from 
the  peritonaeum,  and  joined  to  the  flefhy  part  of  the 
fpleen  by  a  pretty  thick  cellular  texture. 

68 1.  Hence  we  obferve,  that  the  fpleen  contains 
more  blood,  in  proportion,  than  any  of  the  other  vifce¬ 
ra  ;  fince  it  has  no  mufcles,  fat,  air- veffels,  or  excretory 
du£ts,  interpofed  betwixt  its  blood-veffels.  We  learn 
alfo  from  obfervation,  that  the  blood  of  this  part  hardly 
ever  congeals,  from  the  abundance  of  its  volatile  or  bi¬ 
lious  falts :  but  it  looks  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and 
may  be  eafily  diluted ;  whence  one  may  compare  it 
almoft  to  the  blood  of  a  foetus. 

682.  The  want  of  an  excretory  duff  to  the  fpleen* 
has  occafioned  the  ufe  of  it  to  be  doubtful,  and  contro¬ 
verted  throughout  all  ages  of  anatomy.  To  us  the  fa¬ 
bric  itfelf  feems  to  lead  to  the  following  ufes  ;  although, 
perhaps,  they  do  not  comprehend  all  the  ufes  of  the 
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fpleen.  A  great  quantity  of  blood  is  imported  to  the 
fpleen  (677.),  and  with  a  flower  motion,  from  the  fer- 
pentine  courfe  and  hardnefs  of  the  artery :  but,  at  the 
time  when  the  domach  is  empty,  this  blood  comes,  and 
is  received  in  a  greater  quantity  by  the  fpleen,  not  now 
fo  much  compreded,  therein  to  ftagnate,  as  it  would 
feem  plainly  from  the  great  proportion  of  branches  to 
the  trunks  in  this  part ;  to  which  add,  the  difficult 
courfe  or  flow  circulation  which  the  blood  meets  with 
in  paffing  from  the  fpleen  through  the  liver :  from 
hence  the  frequent  fcirrhofities  of  the  fpleen  .;  and  from 
hence  the  immenfe  quantity  of  blood  with  which  the 
fpleen  is  in  every  point  didended,  the  like  of  which  we 
do  not  fee  in  any  other  part.  Here,  then,  the  almoft 
ffagnant  blood,  fomented  with  heat,  attenuated,  and  in 
a  manner  diffolved  by  the  putrid  feces  of  the  adjacent 
colon,  enters  thus  upon  the  fird  fleps  of  a  begun  putre¬ 
faction,  as  we  learn  by  experiments,  both  from  its  co¬ 
lour  and  confidence.  But  the  greater  fluidity  of  the 
blood  herein,  proceeds  not  only  from  this  diffolution, 
but  becaufe  all  its  watery  juices  that  enter  by  the  artery 
return  alfo  again  by  the  vein  4  for  there  are  no  fecreto- 
ry  duCls  in  the  fpleen. 

683.  Moreover,  when  the  flomach  is  full  of  food  or 
flatus,  the  fpleen  is  thereby  compreffed  into  a  narrower 
compafs,  againft  the  ribs  and  fuperincumbent  dia¬ 
phragm,  by  which  means  the  blood,  that  before  was 
fcarce  able  to  creep  along  through  the  fplenic  veins,  be¬ 
ing  now  prefled  out  more  plentifully,  returns  with  a 
greater  celerity  towards  the  liver;  till  mixing  with  the 
fluggiffi  blood  in  the  trunk  of  the  porta,  replenifhed 
with  the  fat  or  oil  of  the  omentum  and  mefentery  (669.), 
it  dilutes  or  thins  the  fame,  and  renders  it  lefs  apt  to 
flagnate  or  congeal ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  it  conduces 
to  form  a  larger  fecretion  of  bile  at  a  time  when  it  is 
mod  wanted,  viz.  to  flow  plentifully  to  the  food  now 
under  digedion.  The  fpleen,  therefore,  feems  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  blood,  that  it  may  fupply  a  fort  of  watery  juice 
to  the  bile ;  but  fuch  as  is  probably  of  a  fubalkaline  na- 
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ture,  and  rendered  fomewhat  fharp  by  the  remora  of 
the  blood. 

68 4.  Whether  is  the  fpleen  of  a  cellular  fabric?  Is 
the  blood  poured  out  into  thofe  cells  fo  as  to  ftagnate  ? 
or  is  it  diluted  with  fome  juice  lecreted  by  peculiar 
glands?  We  fee  nothing  of  this  is  dernonftrable  by 
anatomy  ;  nor  does  the  liquor  or  wax  injected  ever  ex- 
travafate  into  the  cellular  fubftance,  unlefs  urged  with 
much  greater  violence  than  nature  ever  ufes  or  intend¬ 
ed.  As  to  the  old  queifion,  Whether  the  fpleen  brew^s 
up  an  acid  to  whet  or  fharpen  the  ftomach  ;  that  opi¬ 
nion  has  been  long  difcarded,  as  repugnant  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  all  the  animal  juices.  If  it  be  afked  whether 
the  fpleen  be  not  an  ufelefs  mafs,  as  it  might  feem  to 
be,  from  the  little  damage  an  animal  fu  (tains  after  it  has 
been  cut  out  ?  we  anfwer.  That  a  rob  aft  animal,  buffer¬ 
ing  but  little  injury  from  the  lofs  of  a  part,  does  not 
prove  it  to  be  ufelefs  ;  and  yet  there  are  examples,  after 
fuch  an  experiment  has  been  made,  that  the  liver  be¬ 
comes  fwelled  and  difordered,  makes  a  lefs  quantity  of 
bile,  and  of  a  darker  broum  colour  ;  while  the  animal 
Is  perpetually  troubled  with  flatulencies,  gripes,  or  indi- 
geftion:  all  which  are  to  be  afcribed  to  the  vitiated  na¬ 
ture  of  the  bile,  an  obftrudtion  of  the  liver,  and  an  im¬ 
perfect  or  weak  digeflion  ;  at  the  fame  time  they  are 
confirmed  by  repeated  experiments. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

Of  the  Pancreas. 

685.  nr*  HE  pancreatic  juice ,  which  is  watery,  infi- 
JL  pid,  thin,  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  is  poured 
into  the  fame  place  into  which  the  bile  difcharges  it- 
felf. 

686.  The  pancreas  is  then  a  very  long  glandule,  the 
largeft  of  the  falival  kind,  extended  over  the  inferior  la¬ 
mina  of  the  tranfverfe  mefocolon  ;  which,  beyond  the 
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pancreas,  behind  its  fuperior  lamina,  behind  the  fto- 
mach,  before  the  fpleen,  under  and  behind  the  liver, 
meets  with  the  inferior  lamina:  it  lies  before  the  left 
capfule  and  the  aorta ;  is  plain,  and  of  a  triangular  fhape, 
with  a  light  broke  on  the  upper  part,  and  covered  with 
the  peritonaeum,  upon  which  the  poflerior  flat  fide  of 
the  empty  flomach  is  fupported ;  for  that  fide  of  the 
flomach  is  both  lower  as  well  as  poflerior.  The  pan¬ 
creas  begins  fmall  from  the  fpleen  itfelf ;  and  extending 
almofl  tranfverfely  towards  the  right  fide,  it  emerges 
forwards  to  the  peritonaeum,  acrofs  the  vertebrae,  to  the 
right  fide  of  which  it  grows  confiderably  broad,  being 
received  betwixt  the  fuperior  and  inferior  plate  of  the 
tranfverfe  mefocolon  (659.);  and  is,  finally,  fo  con¬ 
nected  by  its  round  head  to  the  duodenum,  that  this 
intdtine  ferves  it  for  a  mefentery.  The  ftructure  of  it 
is,  like  that  of  the  falival  glands,  made  up  by  a  great 
number  of  fmall  kernels  of  a  firm  texture,  connected  to 
each  other  by  a  good  deal  of  cellular  fubflance.  The 
pancreatic  blcod-vejfels  are  rather  numerous  than  large, 
derived  chiefly  from  the  fplenic  branches :  but  on  the 
right  fide  it  is  fupplied  by  the  firfl  artery  of  the  duode¬ 
num,  and  from  that  other  which  is  lower  down,  and  is 
in  common  both  to  the  duodenum  and  pancreas ;  both 
of  which  arife  from  the  hepatic  artery,  and  of  which  the 
former  inofculates  with  the  latter,  and  both  with  the 
mefenteric  artery,  which  fupplies  conliderable  twigs  to 
this  gland  ;  but  the  finaller  ramifications  come  from  the 
phrenic  and  capfular  arteries.  The  nerves  of  this  gland 
are  not  of  any  confider&ble  fize;  whence  it  is  but  little 
fen  fib  le  :  they  are  derived  from  the  poflerior  gaflric  and 
the  hepatic  plexus,  from  that  of  the  fpleen,  &c. 

687.  The  excretory  duB  of  this  gland  runs  almofl: 
through  its  middle,  white  and  tender,  arifmg  every 
where  from  a  great  number  of  roots ;  by  which,  being 
gradually  increafed,  it  emerges  before  the  vena  porta- 
rum  and  mefenteric  artery,  and  receives  a  large  branch 
from  the  lateral  pancreatic  portion  ;  from  whence  it  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  fame  part  of  the  duodenum  into  which 
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the  biliary  dud  opens ;  where,  changing  its  courfe 
downward,  it  enters  through  the  fmus  that  lies  betwixt 
the  coats  of  the  inteftine,  internally  fmooth ;  and  here, 
receiving  the  dudus  choledochus,  it  opens  together  with 
that  into  a  certain  fold  of  the  fame  duodenum,  defend¬ 
ing  towards  its  lowed;  part.  But  not  unfrequently  it 
opens  diftind,  both  in  its  dud  and  orifice,  from  that  of 
the  biliary  dud ;  and  fometimes  it  is  inferred  by  two 
duds,  of  which  the  lower  one  only  is  diilind  and  lefs  * 
but  in  man,  and  molt  other  animals,  it  always  opens 
near  the  dud  of  the  bile.  In  its  mouth  there  is  no 
bile. 

688.  The  quantity  of  juice  fecreted  by  this  gland  is 
uncertain  :  but  it  mult  be  very  confiderable,  if  we  com¬ 
pare  the  bulk  or  weight  of  it  with  that  of  the  falival 
glands ;  than  which  it  is  three  times  larger,  and  feated 
In  a  warmer  place.  It  is  expelled  by  the  force  of  the 
circulating  blood,  with  an  alternate  preffure  from  the 
incumbent  and  furrounding  vifcera ;  as  the  liver,  Ho¬ 
rn  ach,  fpleen,  mefenteric  and  fplenic  arteries,  with  the 
aorta.  The  great  ufefulnefs  of  this  gland  may  appear 
from  its  being  found  not  only  in  man,  but  almolt  in  all 
animals  :  nor  is  its  ufe  the  lefs  from  that  experiment 
which  Ihows  a  great  part  of  it  may  be  cut  out  from  a 
rebuff  animal  without  occafioning  death ;  becaufe,  in 
the  experiment,  a  part  of  the  pancreas  mull  be  left  with 
the  duodenum.  Its  effervefcence  with  the  bile  arifes 
from  the  effed  of  a  ligature,  and  air  mixed  with  the 
Inteftinal  humour. 

688.  The  pancreatic  juice  feems  principally  of  ufe  to 
dilute  the  vifcid  cyftic  juice,  to  mitigate  its  acrimony, 
and  mix  it  with  the  food.  Hence  it  is  poured  into  a 
place  remote  from  the  cyftic  dud  as  often  as  there  is  no 
cyflis.  Like  the  reft  of  the  inteftinal  humours,  this 
juice  dilutes  the  mafs  of  aliments,  refolves  them,  and 
does  every  other  office  of  the  faliva. 
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Of  the  Liver,  Gall-Bladder,  and  Bile. 


689.  r  I  ^  HE  liver 9  being  the  largefl  of  all  the  vifcera, 
A  fills  up  a  very  large  part  of  the  abdomen  in 
its  upper  chamber,  above  the  mefocolon  ;  and  is  yet  ftill 
larger  in  proportion  in  the  fetus.  Above,  behind,  and 
to  the  right  fide,  it  is  covered  by  the  fuperincumbent 
diaphragm,  from  which  it  receives  the  peritonaeum  for 
a  covering,  under  the  denomination  of  ligaments,  chiefly 
in  three  places :  for  on  the  convex  part  of  the  liver, 
from  the  paffage  of  the  vena  cava  to  the  tranfverfe  fur¬ 
row  of  the  liver,  the  peritonaeum  defcends  double, 
growing  broader  in  the  forepart,  under  the  name  of 
ligamentum  Jufpenforium ,  which  divides  the  greater  right 
lobe  from  the  lelfer  left  lobe  of  the  liver ;  and  then 
parting  from  its  duplication,  it  expands  into  the  proper 
coat  of  this  vifcus  (623.),  which  is  white,  fimple,  and 
thin,  like  the  external  coat  of  the  flomach  ;  and  under 
this  is  fpread  the  cellular  fubflance,  by  which  it  is  inti¬ 
mately  conjoined  with  the  fiefh  of  the  liver.  To  the 
lower  margin  of  this,  joins  the  umbilical  vein ;  which, 
in  an  adult,  being  dried  up,  leaves  only  a  fmall  cord, 
furrounded  with  much  fat.  In  the  extremity  of  the  left 
lobe,  and  on  the  convex  part,  not  unfrequently  at  its 
edge,  a  membrane  goes  to  the  liver  from  the  diaphragm ; 
which  in  children,  and  other  young  fubjedls,  is  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  left  fide  of  the  oefophagus,  but  in  adults 
to  the  right  fide;  yet  always  conjoined  both  to  the  gu- 
la  and  to  the  fpleen,  whenever  the  liver  or  the  left  li¬ 
gament  is  very  large.  The  right  ligament  ties  the  dia¬ 
phragm  in  its  hinder  part  to  the  thickefl  part  of  the 
right  lobe.  Befides,  but  without  any  apparent  length, 
the  membrane  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  is  often 
conjoined  by  the  cellular  fubflance  with  the  diaphragm  ; 
more  efpecially  in  old  fubjefts,  for  in  the  fetus  it  is 
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eafily  feparated  ;  and  then  it  continues  its  courfe  be¬ 
twixt  the  fufpenfory  and  left  ligament,  joined  as  before 
with  the  peritonaeum,  fo  as  to  refemble  a  ligament. 
Rut  alfo  from  the  right  kidney,  the  peritonaeum  going 
off  to  the  liver,  makes  a  reduplication  like  a  ligament, 
and  conjoins  together  the  lefs  omentum  with  the  con¬ 
tinued  loofe  productions  of  the  mefocolon  (663.)  with 
the  liver,  fto.rnach,  and  duodenum ;  and  like  wife  the 
fame  mefocolon  to  the  pancreas.  Thus  the  liver  is 
fufpended  in  the  body,  with  a  confiderable  degree  of 
firmnefs ;  yet  fo  as  to  be  allowed  a  confiderable  liberty 
to  move  and  be  varioufly  agitated,  raifed,  and  depreiTed, 
by  the  adtions  of  the  diaphragm.  The  fame  ligaments 
form  a  common  membrane,  which  covers  the  liver  as 
well  as  other  vifcera. 

690.  Moreover,  the  inner  concave  face  of  the  right 
liver  lies  with  its  forepart  before  the  colon ;  and  in 
Its  back  part  correfponds  to  the  right  kidney  and  re¬ 
nal  capfule,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  the  cellular  fub~ 
fiance.  The  middle  finus  lies  near  the  duodenum, 
which  touches  the  gall-bladder ;  and  alfo  lies  contigu¬ 
ous  with  that  part  that  condu&s  the  great  blood-veffels. 
The  left  lobe  extends  largely  over  the  ftomach  ;  and 
frequently,  efpecially  in  younger  fubje&s,  goes  beyond 
the  cefophagus  into  the  left  hypochondrium.  The  lo¬ 
bule,  in  the  mean  time,  adapts  itfelf  to  the  leffer  curve 
of  the  ftomach.  But,  moreover,  the  pancreas  is  co¬ 
vered  by  the  liver,  and  the  right  renal  capfule  is  tied  to 
the  part  of  the  liver  fartheft  to  the  right  fide  by  much 
cellular  texture. 

691.  The  figure  of  the  liver  is  difficult  to  deferibe. 
It  begins  in  the  cavity  of  the  right  hypochondrium, 
by  a  very  thick  folid  protuberance,  convex  towards 
the  diaphragm,  and  hollow  towards  the  colon  and 
kidney  ;  having  a  protuberant  line  dividing  the  faces  of 
thefe  fmall  hollows,  which  is  continued  to  the  longer 
appendix  of  the  lobule.  After  this,  the  liver  grows 
ilenderer  and  thinner,  and  is  at  laft  terminated  or  exte¬ 
nuated  into  a  tip,  almoft  triangular  -7  which,  palling  into 
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the  left  hypochondrium,  goes  before  the  cefophagus,  in 
young  fubjects,  as  far  as  the  fpleen ;  but  in  adults,  it  is 
often  Ihorter,  and  ends  at  the  oefophagus.  The  edge, 
in  which  the  convex  part  of  the  liver  meets  with  the 
concave  one,  is  wholly  in  the  fore  and  lower  part.  The 
whole  obtufe  margin  lies  backward.  The  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  liver  is  every  where  convex ;  fuftains 
the  diaphragm  ;  and  in  a  large  part,  which  is  fomewhat 
flatter,  towards  the  left  fide,  it  is  placed  under  the 
heart:  but  the  lower  furface,  being  varioufly  figured, 
relts  itfelf  upon  the  duodenum,  colon,  (lomach,  pan¬ 
creas,  and  right  renal  capfule.  For  there  are  feveral 
little  furrows  which  divide  the  furface  into  different  re¬ 
gions,  and  which  did  not  efcape  the  notice  of  the  an¬ 
cients. 

692.  The  principal  of  thefe  furrows  is  extended 
tranfverfely,  from  the  right  fide  to  the  left,  and  divides  a 
third  part  of  the  liver,  beginning  flender  in  the  right 
lobe,  and  growing  broader  towards  the  left.  Before 
this  tranfverfe  fulcus,  there  is  an  excavation  in  the  right 
lobe  for  the  gall-bladder,  and  then  the  anonymous  con¬ 
vex  lobule  ;  after  which  comes  the  folia  of  the  umbili¬ 
cal  vein,  extending  tranfverfely  backward,  often  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  procefs  or  bridge  that  joins  the  anonymous  to 
the  left  lobe ;  but  behind  the  great  fulcus,  firft  towards 
the  right  fide,  there  is  a  flender  tranfverfe  eminence 
growing  broader  to  the  right,  and  moderately  hollow, 
by  which  the  great  blood-veffels  are  conducted  into  the 
liver :  and  this  little  valley  was  by  the  ancients  deno¬ 
minated  the  port <2  or  gates  of  the  liver.  This  joins  the 
lobule,  which  I  fhall  defcribe,  with  the  right  lobe.  Then 
the  pofterior  lobule,  fhaped  like  a  nipple,  obtufely  co¬ 
nical,  projects  into  the  lefs  curvature  of  the  flomach* 
The  thick  root  of  this  and  the  former  excavated  emi¬ 
nence,  begins  from  the  convex  part  ol  the  liver,  at  the 
diaphragm. ;  and  from  thence,  on  the  right  fide,  is  im- 
prelfed  with  an  oblique  furrow,  inclined  to  the  right 
fide,  for  the  palfage  of  the  trunk  of  the  vena  cav3,  de¬ 
fending  from  the  heart  to  the  lumbal  vertebrae  5  and  is 
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frequently  furrounded  by  a  great  part  of  the  flelh  of  the 
liver,  like  a  bridge,  or  even  fo  as  to  complete  the  circle^ 
and  form  a  tube.  The  left  end  of  the  lobule  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  another  folia  almoft  llraight  backwards,  but 
inclined  to  the  left ;  which,  taking  its  origin  from  the 
extremity  of  the  tranfverfe  one,  terminates  at  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  vena  cava  through  the  diaphragm.  In  this 
finus  was  lodged  the  dudus  venofus  in  the  fetus,  of 
which  there  are  fome  remains  to  be  perceived  alfo  in 
the  adult.  All  that  lies  beyond  this  is  the  left  lobe, 
which  is  fingle,  equally  concave  below,  fo  that  it  may 
lie  upon  the  Itomach,  and  is  extenuated  to  a  thin 
edge. 

693.  This  fo  large  vifcus  is  proportionably  fupplied 
with  veffels,  and  of  various  kinds.  The  artery,  which 
Is  indeed  confiderable,  being  the  greater  right  portion 
of  the  caeliac,  emerges  from  the  trunk  forward,  and  to 
the  right,  going  tranfverfely  before  the  vena  portarum  ; 
and  after  giving  off  a  fmall  coronary  with  the  pancreatic 
and  duodenal  artery,  the  laft  of  which  is  pretty  large, 
It  goes  on  and  enters  the  liver,  commonly  by  two 
branches ;  of  which  the  left  is  betwixt  the  umbilical  fof- 
fa,  the  venal  duel,  polterior  lobule,  with  the  left  and 
the  anonymous  lobe,  alfo  the  fufpenfory  ligament ;  and 
this  branch  inofculates  with  the  phrenic  and  epigaftric 
arteries.  The  right  enters  the  liver  lower,  covered  by 
the  biliary  duds ;  and  having  reached  the  right  with 
the  anonymous  lobe,  there  fends  off,  in  one  fmall  trunk, 
the  cyftic  artery,  which  foon  after  divides  into  two,  and 
Is  fpread  both  under  and  upon  the  gall-bladder,  cover¬ 
ed  by  the  common  coat  of  the  iiver,  and  fupplies  not 
only  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  duds  with  its  branches, 
but  likewife  fome  part  of  the  liver  itfelf.  From  the 
left  branch,  or  fometimes  from  the  trunk  of  this,  arifes 
a  fuperficial  artery  to  the  biliary  duds,  anonymous  lobe, 
and  glandules  of  the  portae.  Befides  the  caeliac  artery, 
there  is  frequently  a  large  right  branch  produced  from 
the  mefenterica  major,  creeping  behind  the  pancreas ; 
and  this  ferves  inftead  of  the  eighth  branch  of  the  he¬ 
patic 
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patic  artery  from  the  caeliac.  But,  likewife,  the  greater 
coronary,  which  is  the  firft  twig  of  the  cseliac,  always 
gives  fome  ramifications  to  the  left  lobe,  and  to  the  folfa 
of  the  ductus  venofus ;  which  laft  branch  is  often  very 

confiderable.  The  Idler  arteries  are  thofe  fent  to  the 
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liver  from  the  phrenic,  mammaries,  renal  and  capfulary 
arteries.  They  communicate  alfo  with  the  epigaftrics. 

694.  In  the  fetus,  the  umbilical  vein  brings  much 
blood  to  the  liver,  at  which  time  the  vein  ftretching  to 
the  portae  is  but  fmalL  It  fends  forth  branches  while 
it  ftretches  backwards  through  its  folfa  ;  thefe  branches 
are  numerous,  and  very  large;  fo  that  one  of  them  e- 
quais  the  vena  portarum  in  bignefs,  in  that  place  where 
it  is  dilated  into  a  tumour,  which  unites  with  the  left 
branch  of  the  vena  portarum.  But  it  fends  one  branch 
through  the  pofterior  part  of  the  horizontal  folia  into 
the  vena  cava,  or  fome  of  its  hepatic  branches  :  this  is 
called  the  duflus  venofus .  In  an  adult  perfon,  indeed, 
th  is  dud  is  filled  up;  and  the  vena  portarum,  which 
now  grows  larger,  fills  the  hepatic  branches. 

695.  The  vena  portarum  receives  all  the  blood  of  the 
ftomach  (629.),  of  the  inteftines  and  mefentery  (631 .),  of 
the  fpleen  (677.),  omentum  (669.),  and,  laftly,  of  the 
pancreas,  at  firft  into  two  trunks,  the  tranfverie  fplenic 
and  afeending  mefenteric  ;  then  into  one,  which  is  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  mefenterics.  This  is  large,  compofed 
of  ftrong  membranes,  firft  a  little  bent  behind  the  duo¬ 
denum,  where  it  receives  the  veins  from  its  right  fide, 
together  with  the  leffer  coronary;  whence  going  higher 
to  the  right  fide,  it  again  divides  into  two  large  trunks 
in  the  finus  of  the  lobule  of  the  liver  (692.),  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  is  again  divided  into  two  large  trunks.  Of 
thefe  two,  the  right,  being  fhorter,  larger,  and  bifur¬ 
cated,  having  received  the  cyftic  vein,  goes  to  its  own 
lobe.  The  left  runs  on  through  the  remaining  part  of 
the  tranfverfe  furrow  of  the  liver ;  and,  after  giving 
veins  to  the  lobule,  with  the  anonymous  and  left  lobe, 
it  is  incurvated  and  enters  the  umbilical  folia ;  from 
whence,  about  the  middle,  it  inunerges  and  ramifies 
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through  the  liver.  There  are  fome  inftances  in  which 
the  venous  branch  of  the  pofterior  lobule  has  been  fent 
diftinCt  from  the  vena  portarum. 

696  The  vena  portarum  is  on  every  fide  furrounded 
with  a  good  deal  of  cellular  fubftance,  derived  to  it  from 
the  mefentery  and  fpleen,  denfe,  fhort,  and  adding 
ffrength  to  the  membranes  ;  thofe  with  which  it  is  fur- 
nifhed  being  harder  than  the  aorta  itfelf.  Intermixed 
with  this  cellular  fubftance,  are  alfo  many  of  the  fmal- 
ler  veffels  and  hepatic  nerves,  which  all  come  together 
under  the  denomination  of  a  capful  a,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  cellular  fubftance,  and  never  has  truly  a 
fingle  flefhy  fibre.  By  this  the  vena  portarum  is  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  liver,  and  firmly  fuftained ;  infomuch, 
that  the  branches,  being  cut,  maintain  the  round  lights 
of  their  fedions.  But  each  branch  of  this  vefiel  is  di¬ 
vided  into  many  others,  again  divided  and  fubdivided, 
after  the  manner  of  arteries,  till  they  at  length  produce 
the  fmalleft  capillaries.  In  this  courfe,  every  branch  of 
the  vena  portarum  is  accompanied  with  a  focial  branch 
of  the  hepatic  artery,  creeping  upon  the  furface  of  the 
vein,  and  the  contiguous  hepatic  duds,  almoft  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  bronchial  arteries  ufually  creep 
along  the  ramifications  of  the  windpipe  in  the  lungs; 
while,  in  the  mean  time,  both  the  artery  and  the  vein 
are  connected  to  the  branches  of  the  biliary  duCts  by  a 
thin  cellular  fubftance  like  a  fpider’s  web.  Some  go 
out  of  the  liver,  being  divided  to  the  ligaments,  and 
Inofculating  with  the  furrounding  veins.  And  the  fum 
of  the  branches  in  the  vena  portarum  is  always  greater 
than  the  trunk ;  whence  the  lights  of  all  the  branches 
together  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  trunk  (37.):  from 
whence  follows  a  great  fridion  or  reftftance  (180  and 
162.),  after  the  fame  manner  as  we  obferve  in  the  ar¬ 
teries. 

6py.  But,  fince  the  blood  is  in  this  manner  conveyed 
through  the  liver  to  the  branches  of  the  vena  portarum, 
together  with  the  hepatic  artery,  it  muff  of  courfe  be 
conveyed  back  again  by  fome  other  veins:  and,  there¬ 
fore. 
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fore,  the  extreme  branches  of  the  vena  portarum  and 
hepatic  artery  inofculate  ultimately  into  other  veins, 
which  are  branches  of  the  cava ;  which  arifmg  from  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  liver,  run  together  towards 
the  pofterior  gibbous  part  of  the  liver  into  branches  and 
trunks,  which  at  laft  go  off  into  ten  or  more  large  vef- 
fels.  The  lefler  of  thefe  trunks,  and  greater  number  of 
them,  pafs  out  through  the  pofterior  lobule  of  the  liver, 
and  go  to  the  cava  through  the  fulcus,  that  lies  on  the 
right  fide  of  the  lobule,  often  completed  into  a  circle 
by  a  fort  of  bridge  or  produftion  of  the  liver ;  from 
whence  they  afcend  together  through  the  diaphragm  to¬ 
wards  the  left  fide.  Two  or  three  trunks,  much  larger 
than  the  former,  are  inferted  into  the  fame  cava,  clofe 
to  the  diaphragm,  whofe  veins  they  often  take  in  by  the 
way.  The  branches  of  the  vena  cava  are,  in  the  adult, 
generally  fewer  and  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  vena  porta- 
rum  ;  which  is  an  argument  that  the  blood  moves 
quicker,  becaufe  of  the  lefs  friction  (170. ),  and  of  the 
very  collection  of  the  blood  into  a  lefs  light  or  capacity, 
by  which  it  is  always  accelerated  when  there  is  a  fuffi- 
cient  comprefting  force  (170.)  As  to  any  valves  at  the 
openings  of  thefe  branches  into  the  cava,  I  know  not  of 
any  which  deferve  to  be  regarded.  The  trunk  of  the 
vena  cava,  pafting  through  a  foramen  of  the  diaphragm, 
obtufely  quadrangular,  lurrounded  and  terminated  by 
mere  tendons  (262.),  is  thereby  rendered  not  eafilv 
changeable :  and  having  fur  mo  unted  this  opening  of 
the  diaphragm,  it  then  immediately  expands  into  the 
right  auricle.  The  fmaller  veins  of  the  liver  creeping 
about  its  furface,  are  fent  forth  from  the  phrenics,  re- 
nals,  and  azygos ;  or  at  leaft  there  is  certainly  a  com¬ 
munication  betwixt  thefe  and  the  hepatic  veins  coming 
from  the  portae. 

698.  That  the  blood  comes  from  all  parts  (695.)  by 
the  vena  portarum  to  the  portae,  is  proved  by  a  ligature, 
by  which  any  vein  betwixt  thefe  parts  and  the  ligature 
fwells ;  but  the  porta  itfelf,  above  the  ligature,  grows 
flaccid  and  empty.  But  that  it  afterwards  goes  through 
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the  liver  to  the  cava,  appears  by  anatomical  inje&ions, 
which  fhow  open  and  tree  anaftomofes  or  communica¬ 
tions  betwixt  the  vena  portarum  and  the  cava,  together 
with  the  common  nature  of  the  veins  going  to  the  cava. 
Again,  the  difficult  diftribution  or  palfage  through  the 
vena  portarum,  like  to  that  of  an  artery,  together  with 
its  remotenefs  from  the  heart,  and  the  oily  or  fluggiffi 
nature  of  the  blood  itfelf,  occafion  it  to  ftagnate,  accu¬ 
mulate,  and  form  fcirrhous  fwellings  in  no  part  oftener 
than  the  liver.  But  this  danger  is  diminiffied  by  the 
motion  of  the  adjacent  mufcies,  and  by  the  refpiration  ; 
as  it  is  increafed  by  inactivity,  with  four  and  vifcid  ali¬ 
ments.  But,  hitherto,  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  the 
adult  liver,  in  which  both  the  umbilical  vein  and  the 
duCtus  venofus  are  empty  and  clofed  up,  although  they 
continue  to  cohere  with  the  left  branch  of  the  vena  por- 
tarum. 

699.  The  nerves  of  the  liver  are  rather  numerous 
than  large ;  hence,  when  wounded  or  inflamed,  it  is 
capable  of  no  very  great  pain.  They  have  a  twofold 
origin.  Mod  of  them  arife  from  the  large  gangliform 
plexus,  made  by  the  fplenic  branch  of  the  intercoflal 
nerve,  with  the  addition  of  a  branch  from  the  poflerior 
plexus  of  the  eighth  pair  ;  they  accompany  the  hepatic 
artery,  and,  playing  round  its  trunk,  are  diftributed 
with  that  and  the  portal  branches  throughout  the  liver. 
Another  fafciculus  of  nerves  ufually  enters  with  the 
duCfus  venofus,  and  arifes  from  the  poflerior  plexus 
of  the  eighth  pair,  but  fometimes  from  the  great 
plexus. 

700.  The  lymphatic  vejfels  of  the  liver  are  nume¬ 
rous,  being  conflantly  and  eaflly  to  be  feen  about  the 
portae.  They  arife  from  the  whole  concave  furface  of 
the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  and  run  together  into  a 
plexus,  furrounding  the  vena  portarum,  going  after¬ 
wards  to  the  fmall  conglobate  glandules,  feated  before 
and  behind  the  faid  vein  ;  from  whence  they  meet  to¬ 
gether  in  one  large  trunk,  which  is  one  of  the  roots  of 
the  thoracic  du£k  Upon  the  convex  part  of  the  liver 
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are  defcribed  other  lymphatics,  whofe  infertion  is  not 
well  known ;  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  they  enter 
the  cava,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  find  that  they  lead  to 
the  cittern  of  the  chyle. 

701.  The  interior  fabric  of  the  liver  is  more  obfcure. 
Through  the  whole  fubttance  of  the  liver  go  bundles 
of  biliary  veflels,  of  branches  of  the  vena  portarum,  and 
of  the  hepatic  artery.  Each  vettel  has  both  its  proper 
cellular  texture  furrounding  it,  and  ttmilar  ligaments, 
by  which  it  is  tied  to  its  fellow-veftels ;  and,  laftly,  the 
whole  bundle  has  its  cellular  texture  placed  round  it. 
The  branches  of  the  vena  cava  lie  on  the  outfide  of  the 
reft,  being  lefs  accurately  received  into  the  fame  bundle. 
Laftly,  the  ultimate  fmall  branches  of  the  vena  porta¬ 
rum,  cava,  and  hepatic  artery,  together  with  the  bilious 
duds',  which  we  fliall  foon  defcribe,  are  united  together 
by  means  of  the  cellular  fubttance  (696.),  into  a  fort  of 
mulberry-like  bunches,  of  an  hexagonal  fhape,  fur- 
rounded  with  a  lax  cellular  texture.  In  thefe  bunches, 
likewife,  there  are  mutual  anaftomofes  betwixt  the  por¬ 
tal  branches  and  hepatic  artery,  with  the  roots  of  the 
vena  cava  on  one  fide,  and  the  firft  origins  of  the  pori 
biliarii  of  the  liver  on  the  other  fide;  which  laft  demon- 
ftrate  their  inofculations  by  anatomical  injedions,  for 
liquors  injeded  by  the  vena  portarum  return  again 
through  the  porus  choledochus. 

702.  Many  eminent  anatomifts  have  taught  that  the 
fore-mentioned  bunches  are  hollow,  having  arteries  and 
veins  fpread  upon  their  external  furface,  and  depofite 
the  bile  into  their  cavity,  after  it  has  been  fecreted  from 
the  branches  of  the  vena  portarum.  For  this  they  al¬ 
lege  arguments  taken  from  the  comparative  anatomy 
of  brutes,  whofe  liver  is  made  up  of  more  round  and 
definite  bunches  ;  and  from  thofe  difeafes  which  de- 
monftrate  cells  and  round  tubercles,  filled  with  lymph, 
chalk,  and  various  kinds  of  concreted  matter.  To  this 
they  might  have  added  the  thick  fluggifh  nature  of  the 
bile  itfelf,  by  wdiich  it  is  related  to  mucus,  and  the  ana¬ 
logy  of  the  follicles  of  the  galbbladder. 

703.  But 
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703.  But  greater  acuracy  in  anatomy  will  not  allow 
any  follicles  into  which  the  fmall  fecretory  veflels  open ; 
for  fuch  would  intercept  the  courfe  of  anatomical  in¬ 
jections,  and  give  us  the  appearance  of  knots  interme¬ 
diate,  betwixt  the  fecretory  veflels  and  the  biliary  pores, 
which  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  fee :  for  the  wax 
flows  immediately,  without  any  interruption  or  effufion, 
into  a  cavity  in  a  continued  thread  from  the  vena  por- 
tarum  into  the  biliary  ducts.  But,  again,  a  follicular 
or  glandular  fabric  is  not  allowable  in  the  liver,  from 
the  great  length  of  the  biliary  duds.  For  all  follicles 
depofite  their  contents  into  fotne  fpace  immediately  ad¬ 
jacent  ;  and  are  unfit  to  convey  their  fecerned  fluid  to 
any  length  of  courfe,  as  they  deftroy  fo  great  a  part  of 
the  velocity  received  from  the  arteries.  Laftly,  the  ve¬ 
ry  common  prefiure  which  we  muff  fuppofe  to  be  on 
thefe  bunches  of  kernels  wrould  fo  crufh  them,  that  no 
afliffance  could  from  thence  be  brought  to  promote  the 
motion  of  the  excretory  duds.  Concretions  and  hydatids 
are  formed  in  the  cellular  fubffance ;  and,  laftly,  the 
bile,  wThen  firfl  fecreted,  is  fufficiently  fluid. 

704.  Again,  we  are  perfuaded  that  no  bile  is  fepa- 
rated  from  the  hepatic  artery,  becaufe.the  peculiar 
flrudure  of  the  vena  portarum  would  be  ufelefs  if  it  fe¬ 
creted  nothing.  Its  office  in  fecretion  appears  plainly 
by  the  continuations  of  its  branches  with  the  biliary 
duds,  in  a  manner  more  evident  than  that  of  the  artery: 
but  it  appears  by  experiments,  alfo,  that  the  biliary  fe¬ 
cretion  continues  to  be  carried  on  after  the  hepatic  ar¬ 
tery  is  tied ;  add  to  this  the  largenefs  of  the  biliary 
duds,  in  proportion  to  fo  fmall  an  artery,  with  the  pe? 
culiar  nature  of  the  blood  colleded  in  the  vena  porta¬ 
rum,  fo  extremely  well  fitted  for  the  formation  of  the 
bile.  For  we  have  already  feen  that  it  contains  oil, 
which  abounds  more  in  the  bile  than  in  any  other  hu¬ 
mour  of  the  body ;  for  it  takes  in  the  faponaceous  wa¬ 
ter  of  the  ftomach  by  the  abforbing  veins,  together  with 
.the  fubfetid  alkalefcent  vapours  of  the  abdomen,  wdiich 
tranfpire  through  the  whole  furface  of  the  inteftines,  Ho¬ 
rn  ach, 
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mach,  omentum,  liver,  fpleen,  and  mefentery,  which 
are  abforbed  again  by  the  veins,  as  we  know  by  incon- 
tellable  experiments  of  anatomy  ;  and,  finally,  the  alka- 
lefcent  femiputrid  acrimonious  humidity  from  the  feces 
while  they  continue  to  thicken  in  the  large  intedines* 
which  is  taken  up  by  the  internal  haemorrhoidal  veins,, 
from  whence  that  bitternefs,  alkalefcent  and  putrefcent 
difpofition  of  the  bile  is  derived.  But  in  the  blood  of  the 
hepatic  artery,  we  can  find  nothing  peculiarly  fit  for  the 
lecretion  of  bile,  or  analagous  to  its  nature. 

705.  Since,  therefore,  the  vena  portarum  conveys 
the  blood  ready  charged  with  biliary  matter,  fit  to  be 
fecreted  in  the  lead  acini  (704.),  and  from  thence  there 
is  an  open  free  paffage,  without  any  intermediate  fol¬ 
licles,  from  the  ultimate  branches  of  the  vena  porta- 
rum  into  the  beginning  roots  of  the  biliary  duffs,  and 
that  the  humours  driven  into  the  vena  portarum  may 
eafily  chufe  this  paffage,  the  bile  will  be  expelled  from 
thence  by  the  force  of  the  blood  urging  behind,  as  well 
as  by  the  auxiliary  force  of  the  diaphragm  preffmg  the 
liver  againfl  the  red  of  the  vifcera  in  the  very  full  ab¬ 
domen  (689.),  and  again,  contracted  in  exfpiration,  it 
will  be  forced  into  the  larger  branches,  and  ladly  into 
two  trunks  of  the  larger  biliary  duff  of  the  liver ;  which 
trunks  meet  together  in  one  upon  the  vena  portarum* 
in  the  tranfverfe  foffa  of  the  liver,  near  the  anonymous 
lobule. 

706.  The  fabric  of  this  duff  is  made  up  by  a  drong 
nervous  membrane  like  that  of  the  intedines,  over  which 
is  fpread  an  external  and  internal  cellular  membrane* 
and  is  internally  lined  with  a  loofe  villous  tunic,  elegant- 
ly  reticulated,  but  afperated  with  many  fmall  pores  and 
finufes,  and  continued  with  that  of  the  intedine  itfelL 
But  there  is  here  no  mufcular  fabric  apparent.  From 
experiments  it  appears  to  be  endowed  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  irritability.  That  it  is  vadly  dilatable, .is  fhewn 
from  difeafes.  The  fatne  feem  alfo  to  fhow  that  this  duft 
is  endowed  with  a  very  fharp  fenfation. 

707®  The  hepatic  duff,  thus  formed*  goes  on  upon 
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the  vena  port  arum,  more  to  the  right  than  the  artery 
towards  the  pancreas  ;  and  then  defcending  obliquely 3  ' 
covered  by  fomc  part  of  that  gland,  it  goes  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  fecond  flexure  of  the  duodenum,  and  is  in- 
ierted  backward  about  fix  inches  from  the  pylorus, 
through*  an  oblique  oblong  fm us  made  by  the  pancre¬ 
atic  duel,  into  which  it  opens  by  a  narrow  orifice.  The 
faid  fmus  runs  a  great  way  through  the  fecond  cellular 
coat  of  the  duodenum  obliquely  downward  ;  then  it 
perforates  the  nervous  coat,  and  goes  on  again  oblique¬ 
ly  betwixt  it  and  the  villous  tunic  ;  and,  laffly,  it  opens 
into  a  protuberant  long  wrinkle  of  the  duodenum. 
Thus  there  is  almoft  the  length  of  an  inch  taken  up  be¬ 
twixt  the  firft  inlertion  and  the  egrefs  of  this  dud! 
through  the  coats  of  the  duodenum,  by  a  fmus  which 
furrounds  and  receives  the  dud! us  eholedochu§,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  when  the  coats  of  this  inteftine  are  di- 
flended  by  flatus,  or  clofely  contracted  by  a  more  vio¬ 
lent  periftaltic  motion,  the  opening  of  the  dud!  muft  be 
eonfequently  compreffed  or  {hut  ;  but  when  the  duo¬ 
denum  is  relaxed  and  moderately  empty,  the  bile  then 
has  a  free  exit.  Any  regurgitation  from  the  duode¬ 
num  is  hindered  by  this  obliquity  and  wrinkling  of  the 
dud!,  eafily  prefied  together  or  clofed  and  joined  with 
a  quick  fucceffion  of  frefh  bile  defcending  perpendicu¬ 
larly  from  the  liver.  Nor  does  wind  inflated  into  the 
inteftine  find  any  paffage  into  the  dud!. 

708.  But,  in  the  portae  themfelves,  this  common  dud! 
receives  another  lefs  canal  of  the  fame  kind,  which  lies 
for  a  good  way  parallel  with  itfelf  from  the  gall-bladder, 
making  its  infertion  in  a  very  acute  angle  ;  and  this, 
which  is  called  the  cyftic  dud!,  from  its  origin,  is  fome- 
times  firft  increafed  by  another  final!  dud!  from  the  he¬ 
patic  before  its  common  infertion.  This  dud!  is  form¬ 
ed  by  the  gall-bladder  as  a  peculiar  receptacle  for  the 
bile  given  to  inofi  animals  ;  but  is  abfent  in  fome,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  a  fwifter  foot,  and  perhaps  only  in  fuch 
of  thefe  as  are  herbivorous:  it  is  placed  in  an  excava¬ 
tion  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  (6p 2.),  to  the  right 
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fide  of  the  anonymous  lobule,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
in  infants  or  children  it  lies  wholly  within  the  edge  of 
the  liver,  but  in  adults  projects  confiderably  beyond, 
lying  upon  the  inteftinum  colon.  Its  htuation  is  almoft 
Iranfverfe  from  the  fore  to  the  back  parts ;  its  neck 
afcends  a  little  upwards. 

709.  The  figure  of  the  gall-bladder  is  variable,  but 
in  general  like  that  of  a  pear,  terminated  in  its  forepart 
by  an  obtufe  hemifpherical  end,  which  is  impervious, 
gradually  diminifhing  backward  ;  the  neck  or  tip  of  this 
truncated  cone  being  infledled  upwards  againft  itfelf 
once  or  twice,  and  tied  together  by  the  cellular  fub- 
Ranee  belonging  to  it,  makes  then  another  fmall  flexure 
upward,  and  begins  the  cyffic  dud ;  which  from  thence 
goes  on  towards  the  left  fide  to  the  hepatic  duel.  With¬ 
in  this  duel  there  are  many  protuberant  wrinkles,  for* 
med  by  the  numerous  cellular  bridles  which  tie  them 
together ;  and  thefe  wrinkles,  conjundly  in  the  dry 
gall-bladder,  reprefent  a  kind  of  fpiral  valve ;  but  being 
altogether  foil  and  alternate  in  a  living  perfon,  they  do 
not  Hop,  only  leffen  the  courfe  of  the  bile,  as  we  are  af¬ 
fined  from  experiments,  by  preffing  the  gall-bladder, 
and  by  inflations.  Befides,  it  is  reticulated  like  the 
gall-bladder  itfelf. 

710.  *1  he  outermofl  coat  of  the  gall-bladder  covers 
only  its  lower  fide,  being  the  common  covering  of  the 
liver  itfelf  ftretched  over  the  gall-bladder,  and  confin¬ 
ing  it  to  the  liver  within  its  proper  fin  us.  The  fecond 
coat  is  the  cellular  fubftance,  and  of  a  loofe  texture. 
The  third  coat  has  fometimes  fplendent  fibres,  chiefly 
longitudinal ;  but  fome  obliquely  interfering  each  o- 
ther  in  various  directions.  At  other  times  it  has  none 
at  all ;  fo  that  we  may  doubt  of  its  mufcular  nature, 
efpecially  as  the  irritability  of  the  gall-bladder  is  flow 
and  obfeure.  Next  to  thefe  come  the  nervous  coat, 
then  the  fecond  cellular,  and  laft  the  villous  tunic ; 
which  are  all  found  here  as  in  the  inteftines,  except  that 
the  laft,  in  the  gall-bladder,  as  well  as  in  the  biliary 
duds,  is  reticulated  and  full  of  cells.  Within  the  gall- 
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bladder,  but  more  efpecially  about  its  neck  and  middle 
part,  we  obferve  muciferous  pores,  capable  of  receiving 
a  horfe-hair ;  and  befides  thefe,  the  exhaling  arteries 
difcharge  fome  quantity  of  a  watery  humour  into  the 
cavity  of  the  gall-bladder,  as  we  obferve  in  other  cavi¬ 
ties. 

71 1.  All  animals,  between  their  gall-bladder  and 
liver,  or  between  the  duels  coming  from  both,  have, 
befides  fome  peculiar  openings  in  the  gall-bladder,  into 
which  fome  duds  originating  from  the  liver,  or  the 
hepatic  biliary  dud,  difcharge  their  contents.  In  man¬ 
kind  thefe  duds  have  not  been  Ihown  by  any  certain 
experiment,  and  the  gall-bladder  is  eafdy  loofed  from 
the  liver,  without  a  drop  of  bile  diliilling  either  from 
it  or  from  the  liver.  There  is  alfo  a  thin  water  in  the 
bladder  as  often  as  the  cyfiic  dud  is  obflruded. 

711.  The  bile  flows  both  out  of  the  bladder  and 
liver,  according  to  its  nature,  as  long  as  there  is  no 
impediment  in  its  way ;  fo  that  both  duds  fwell  when 
that  paffage  is  obflruded,  and  the  cyfiic  lies  in  a  (freight 
line  with  the  choledochus.  Nor  is  it  credible  that  all 
the  bile  fhould  be  diverted  into  the  gall-bladder  before 
it  flows  into  the  duodenum.  There  is  not  a  perpetual 
obflacle  which  hinders  the  efflux,  and  peculiarly  reiifls 
the  hepatic  bile,  and  admits  the  cyfiic  ;  the  paffage  into 
the  dudus  choledochus  is  larger  and  flraighter,  the 
dudus  cyfticus  much  lefs  than  the  hepatic,  nor  is  that 
dud  fo  well  formed  for  receiving  all  the  bile ;  the 
choledochus  being  much  larger  than  the  cyfiic  dud, 
cannot  therefore  be  made  only  for  the  reception  of  its 
bile.  There  are  many  animals  in  which  the  hepatic 
dud  difeharges  its  contents  into  the  intefline  without 
any  communication  with  the  cyfiic.  In  living  animals, 
even  when  the  cyfiic  dud  is  free,  the  bill  appears  to  de¬ 
le  end  into  the  duodenum  with  a  perpetual  current. 
That  the  quantity  is  very  confiderable,  appears  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  fecretory  organ,  and  the  excre¬ 
tory  dud,  fo  many  times  larger  than  the  falival  ones  ; 
from  difeafes5  in  which  four  ounces  of  the  cyfiic  bile 
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only  have  flowed  out  duly  through  an  ulcer  of  the 
fide.  Rut  the  hepatic  bile  goes  into  the  bladder,  as 
often  as  there  is  any  obftrudion  in  the  duodenal  finus, 
from  flatus  or  any  other  caufe  comprefling  the  exit  of 
the  dudus  choledochus.  Accordingly,  we  find  it  ex¬ 
tremely  full,  whenever  the  common  biliary  dud:  is  ob» 
ftruded  or  comprefled  by  fome  fcirrhous  tumour, 
whence  the  gall-bladder  is  fometimes  enlarged  beyond 
all  belief;  and  if  the  cyftic  dud  be  tied,  it  fweils  be¬ 
twixt  the  ligature  and  hepatic  dud  ;  and  in  living  ani¬ 
mals,  the  hepatic  bile  vifibly  diftils  into  the  wounded 
gall-bladder,  even  to  the  naked  eye.  The  retrograde 
angle,  or  diredion  of  this  dud,  is  not  repugnant  to 
fuch  a  courfe  of  the  bile;  for  a  very  flight  prefllirc 
urges  it  from  the  liver  into  the  gall-bladder ;  and  even 
wind  may  be  eafily  drove  the  fome  way,  more  efpeci- 
ally  if  the  duodenum  be  firft  inflated.  Nor  does  there 
feem  to  be  any  fort  of  bile  feparated  by  the  gall-blad¬ 
der  itfelf.  Whenever  the  cyftic  dud  is  obftruded  by 
a  finall  (lone,  or  a  ligature  made  upon  it,  we  find 
nothing  feparated  into  the  gall-bladder  more  than  the 
exhaling  moifture,  and  a  finall  quantity  of  infipid  mu¬ 
cus  fecreted  from  the  follicles  (710).  In  many  ani¬ 
mals,  we  meet  with  no  appearance  of  any  gall-bladder, 
when  at  the  fame  time  there  is  a  plentiful  flux  of  ftrong 
well  prepared  and  falutary  bile  difcharged  into  their 
inteftines.  Again,  it  does  not  feem  probable,  that  the 
cyftic  branch  of  the  vena  portarum  can  feparate  bile 
into  the  gall-bladder ;  for  that  vein  in  itfelf  is  a  mere  re- 
condudory  veffel :  nor  can  any  be  feparated  from  the 
hepatic  artery ;  for  it  muft  be  vaftly  beyond  probabi¬ 
lity,  that  fuch  a  ftrong  bile  as  that  of  the  gall-bladder 
fhould  be  feparated  from  a  milder  blood  than  the  more 
foft  hepatic  bile  prepared  from  the  blood  which  is  moft 
fit  for  that  purpofe  (704). 

712.  Laftly,  the  bile  flows  alfo  from  the  gall-bladder 
to  the  liver,  and  at  length  returns  into  the  blood  when 
its  paffage  into  the  inteftines  is  totally  intercepted, 
fometimes  alfo  from  a  caufe  latent  in  the  nerves.  This 
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paffage  is  pernicious,  and  produces  the  jaundice;  which, 
therefore,  ftones  thrown  out  of  the  inteftines  cure,  bv 
refloring  its  free  courfe  into  the  duodenum. 

713.  Therefore  a  portion  of  the  hepatic  bile  being 
received  into  the  gall-bladder,  there  ftagnates,  only  a 
little  fhook  by  the  refpiration ;  and  there,  by  degrees,  ex* 
hales  its  thinner  parts,  which,  as  we  fee,  filtrate  through 
and  largely  penetrate  the  adjacent  membranes.  The 
remainder,  as  being  a  fluid  of  an  oily  fubalkaline  nature, 
digefting  in  a  warm  place,  grows  {harp,  rancid,  more 
thick,  bitter,  and  of  a  higher  colour  :  for  this  is  all  the 
difference  betwixt  the  cyftic  and  hepatic  bile;  which  lalt 
we  find  weaker,  lefs  bitter,  lighter  coloured,  and  of  a 
thinner  confidence,  while  it  remains  within  its  proper 
hepatic  duds.  That  this  difference  betwixt  them  pro¬ 
ceeds  only  from  ftagnation,  appears  from  fuch  animals 
as  have  only  a  larger  porus  hepaticus,  inftead  of  a  gall¬ 
bladder  ;  for  here  we  find  the  bile,  which  flagnates  in 
the  larger  hepatic  pore,  is  confiderably  more  bitter 
than  that  in  the  fmaller  pores  of  the  liver;  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  elephant.  But  the  gall-bladder  gives 
this  particular  advantage,  that  it  receives  the  bile  when 
the  ftomach,  being  empty,  has  no  call  for  it,  that  after¬ 
wards  it  may  be  able  to  return  it  in  greater  plenty,  when 
we  principally  want  it  for  the  digeflion  of  the  aliments 
now  flowing  in  great  quantity  into  the  duodeniimc 
This  flow  of  the  bile  is  quicker  in  proportion  through 
the  cyftic  dud,  as  the  fedion  of  that  dud  is  lefs  than 
the  fedion  of  the  gall-bladder. 

714.  The  gall-bladder,  indeed,  hardly  touches  the 
ftomach,  but  the  beginning  of  the  defcending  duode¬ 
num.  But  when  the  ftomach  is  extremely  diftended, 
and  in  a  very  full  abdomen,  it  makes  a  confiderable 
prelfure  both  upon  the  liver  and  duodenum  ;  by  which 
the  gall-bladder  is  urged,  and  its  bile  expreffed.  Thus 
the  bile  flows  through  a  free  paffage,  from  the  gall¬ 
bladder  into  the  common  dud,  and  the  duodenum  : 
and  this  it  does  more  eafily  in  perfons  lying  on  their 
back ;  in  which  poflure  the  gall-bladder  is  inverted, 
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with  its  bottom  upward.  Hence  it  is  that  the  gall¬ 
bladder  becomes  fo  full  and  turgid  after  faffing.  The 
expulfive  force  of  the  bile  is  but  little  more  than  that 
of  the  preflure  received  from  the  ftomach  and  dia¬ 
phragm  ;  for  as  to  any  mufcular  force  redding  in  the 
fibres  of  the  proper  membrane,  which  may  be  thought 
to  contract  the  gall-bladder,  it  muff  be  very  weak  and 
inconfiderable. 

715.  The  hepatic  bile  is  always  bitter,  but  the  cyftie 
is  more  fo  ;  always  vifeid  ;  of  a  full  yellow  colour,  with 
a  tin&ure  of  green  ;  mifcible,  by  triture,  either  with 
water,  oil,  or  vinous  fpirits ;  coagulable  by  mineral  acid 
liquors ;  diffoluble  by  alkalies,  efpecially  the  volatile 
kinds;  and  extremely  well  adapted  to  diffolve  oily,  re- 
finous,  or  gummy  fubflances  ;  quickly  putrefying,  and 
by  putrefaction  fpontaneoufly  degenerating  to  a  mufk- 
like  odour.  Its  chemical  analyfis,  and  experiments  of 
mixture  with  various  fubflances,  demonftrate,  that  it 
contains  a  large  portion  of  water,  and  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  inflammable  oil,  which,  in  ftones  of  a  gall¬ 
bladder,  appears  very  evidently.  The  bile,  therefore, 
is  a  natural  foap  ;  but  of  that  fort  which  is  made  from  a 
volatile  faline  lixivium,  mixed  with  oil,  and  has  its  wa¬ 
ter  along  with  it.  This,  therefore,  being  intermixed 
with  the  aliment,  reduced  to  a  pulp,  and  (lowly  ex- 
preffed  from  the  ftomach  by  the  periftaltic  force  of  the 
duodenum  and  preflure  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  in¬ 
corporates  them  all  together ;  and  the  acid  or  acefcent 
qualities  of  the  food  are  in  fome  meafure  thus  fubd ti¬ 
ed,  the  curd  of  milk  is  again  diflolved  by  it  into  a 
liquid,  and  the  whole  mafs  of  aliment  inclined  more  to 
a  putrid  alkalefcent  difpofition  :  it  difl'olves  the  oily 
matters,  fo  that  they  may  freely  incorporate  with  the 
watery  parts,  and  make  up  an  uniform  mafs  of  chyle  to 
enter  the  la&eals ;  the  furrounding  mucus  in  the  in- 
teflines  is  hereby  abfterged  and  attenuated,  and  their 
periftaltic  motion  is  excited  by  its  acrimony  ;  all  which 
offices  are  confirmed,  by  obferving  the  contrary  effects 
from  a  want  or  defeat  of  the  bile.  Nor  is  the  hepatic 
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bile  fufficient  to  excite  the  neceftary  motion  of  the  in» 
teftines,  if  the  cyftic  is  wanting ;  both  which  are  of  fo 
much  ufe  and  importance  to  the  animal,  that  we  find, 
by  experiment,  even  the  ftrongeft  will  perfth  in  a  few 
days,  if  the  flux  of  bile  to  the  inteflines  be  intercepted, 
by  wounding  the  gall-bladder. 

716.  Thus  it  ftowly  defcends  along  with  the  ali¬ 
mentary  mafs ;  and  having  fpent  its  force,  or  changed 
its  bitternefs  by  putrefaction,  mo  ft  of  it  is  afterwards 
excluded  together  with  the  feces  ;  but  probably  fome 
of  the  more  fubtle,  w’atery,  and  lefs  bitter  parts,  are  a- 
gain  taken  up  by  the  vena  portarum.  It  returns  the 
lefs  into  the  ftomach,  becaufe  of  the  afcent  of  the  duo¬ 
denum,  which  goes  under  the  flomach,  with  the  re- 
fiflance  it  meets  with  from  the  valvula  pylori,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  new  chyle  which  the  ftomach 
adds  to  the  former  :  in  man,  however,  it  frequently 
enters ;  and  always  in  birds.  The  bile  is  of  a  fweet  foft 
nature  in  the  fetus ;  for  in  them  the  feces  are  not  very 
fetid  to  fupply  putrid  alkaline  vapours  to  the  liver,  nor 
are  there  any  oily  or  fat  fubftances  abforbed  from  the 
inteftines.  As  the  bile  is  a  vifcid  fluid,  and  thickens 
by  inactivity  of  body  in  fat  animals,  and  in  us  from  the 
fame  caufes,  efpecially  when  the  blood  moves  languid 
from  grief ;  fo  it  eafily  coagulates  into  an  hard,  fome- 
what  refinous,  and  often  ftony  fubftance,  infomuch 
that  ftones  of  the  gall  are  much  more  frequent  than 
thofe  of  the  urinary  bladder,  as  we  are  taught  by  our 
own  experiments.  Its  ufe  is  manifeft,  as,  being  tritura¬ 
ted  with  the  aliments,  it  dift'olves  oil,  refills  acidity, 
and  thus  ftimulates  the  inteftines  to  contraction. 

717 .  The  ufe  of  the  liver,  befides  fecreting  the  bile, 
is  manifeft  in  the  fetus.  It  feems  to  tranfmit  the  blood 
brought  back  from  the  placenta,  and  to  break  its 
force.  Even  in  an  adult  perfon  it  has  the  lame  ufe 
though  lefs  manifeft,  namely,  to  retard  the  return  of 
the  blood  coming  back  from  the  vifcera  appointed  for 
preparing  the  chyle. 
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Of  the  Small  Intestines. 

718.-0  Y  the  J mall  intejlines ,  anatomifts  underhand 
JO  one  continued  almoft  cylindrical  tube,  but 
whole  tranfverfe  fe£tion  is  nearly  oval,  the  obtufe  end 
being  towards  the  unconne&ed  fide  of  the  inteftine* 
This  tube  is  continued  from  the  end  of  the  ftomach, 
the  right  orifice  of  which  it  embraces  (625.);  and,  being 
produced  thro’  a  long  trad:,  ends  by  an  expanfion  into  a 
a  much  larger  inteftine.  Anatomifts  have  ufually  rec¬ 
koned  three  finall  inteftines,  tho*  nature  has  formed  but 
one.  However,  the  duodenum  has  generally  pretty  cer- 
tain  bounds,  terminating  with  its  end  in  that  part  of  the 
abdomen  which  is  above  the  tranfverfe*  mefocolon 
(659.)  But  that  finall  inteftine  which  lies  below  this 
mefocolon,  commonly  called  the  jejunum^  has  no  cer¬ 
tain  mark  or  boundary  to  feparate  it  from  the  lower 
portion,  which  is  commonly  called  the  ilium  :  although 
the  former,  abounding  more  with  valves  and  blood- 
veffels,  has,  in  general,  a  more  florid  appearance,  and 
is  furnifhed  with  longer  villi  internally ;  and  the  ilium 
again,  having  fewer  of  thofe  vafcular  ramifications,  like 
little  trees,  abounds  more  with  a  fort  of  minute  glan¬ 
dules  :  however,  thefe  differences  infenftbly  difappear 
one  in  another,  without  affording  any  certain  limits  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  inteftines ;  but  is  great  in  the  extreme 
terminations,  but  obfcure  in  the  neighbouring  parts. 

719.  The  duodenum  feems  to  be  denominated  from 
its  length.  It  is  larger,  and  more  lax  or  open,  than  the 
other  fmall  inteftines,  more  efpecially  in  its  firft  flexures  5 
which  is  partly  owing  to  its  not  being  circumfcribed  in 
feme  places  with  any  external  membrane,  and  in  other 
places  only  for  a  fmall  compafs.  It  is  florid  and  ten¬ 
der,  having  its  flefhy  fibres  fometimes  of  a  conftder- 
able  thicknefs.  Its  origination  begins  round  the  ring- 
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like  valve  at  the  mouth  of  the  pylorus  ;  from  whence 
being  undulated  or  inflected,  but  generally  in  a  tranf- 
verfe  courfe,  to  the  right  downward  and  backward  in 
an  empty  ftomach,  it  goes  under  the  gall-bladder,  to 
the  neck  of  which  it  is  contiguous  (7  14.)  From  thence 
it  defcends  obliquely  and  backwards  to  the  right  fide  as 
far  as  the  lower  plate  of  the  mefocolon,  where  it  is  per¬ 
forated  by  the  biliary  du£t,  and  in  that  courfe  is  intercep¬ 
ted  betwixt  the  upper  and  lower  plate  of  the  mefocolon. 
From  thence  at  laft  it  proceeds  tranfverfely,  but  a  little 
afcending  behind  the  pancreas  and  large  mefenteric  vef- 
fels,  and  goes  on  to  the  left  fide  along  with  the  left  renal 
vein,  where,  going  out  from  the  duplicature  of  the  me¬ 
focolon,  and  bending  round  before  and  to  the  right  of 
the  faid  veffels,  it  paffes  through  a  peculiar  foramen,  in 
which  the  mefentery  and  left  part  of  the  tranfverfe  me¬ 
focolon  adhere  to  the  inteftine  itfelf;  from  thence  it  de- 
icends  forward,  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  into  which  it  advances  under  the  denomination 
of  the  jejunum.  The  largenefs  of  this  intelfine,  with 
its  afeent  from  the  infertion  of  the  biliary  duel,  joined 
with  the  confequent  fold  about  the  root  of  the  mefen¬ 
tery,  caufe  a  remora  of  its  contents,  by  which  the  bile, 
pancreatic  juice,  and  alimentary  pulp,  are  here  firfl  in¬ 
timately  blended  together. 

720.  The  reft  of  the  fmall  inteftine,  having  no  cer¬ 
tain  feat  or  divifion,  is  continued  by  innumerable  and 
uncertain  convolutions,  not  to  be  deferibed,  fo  as  to  fill 
out  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis  fur- 
rounded  by  the  colon  on  each  fide,  and  lies  between 
the  bladder  and  uterus  below. 

721.  The  fabric  of  the  fmall  inteftine  is  almoft  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  ftomach  and  cefophagus.  Its  ex¬ 
ternal  coat,  excepting  part  of  the  duodenum,  is  recei¬ 
ved  from  the  peritonaeum  or  mefentery,  applied  on  each 
fide  to  the  obtufe  end  of  the  oval  inteftine,  and  fepa- 
rated  by  the  intervening  cellular  fubftance,  which  is 
often  replenifhed  with  fat,  but  more  clofely  embraces 
or  adheres  to  the  mufcular  fibres  in  the  unconnected 
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fide  of  the  inteftine ;  where  the  outer  and  mufcular  coats 
ftriCtly  cohere,  without  fhewing  any  remarkable  diffe¬ 
rence  from  what  we  have  obferved  of  them  in  the  fto- 
inach.  By  this  external  membrane,  and  by  the  me- 
fentery  (66 1.),  the  inteflines  are  fupported  with  a 
confiderable  degree  of  firmnefs,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  are  allowed  every  way  a  free  liberty  for  motion. 

722.  But  the  fabric  of  the  mufcular  coat  differs  from 
that  of  the  ftomach,  in  the  figure  of  its  fibres.  The 
largeft  and  moft  confiderable  body  of  thefe  fibres  is 
circular,  cloathing  the  tube  on  each  fide,  refembling 
each  other  both  in  their  parallel  difpofition  and  appear¬ 
ance,  which  is  that  of  imperfeCt  arches  or  fegments  of 
circles,  cemented  one  to  another,  paler  than  other  muf¬ 
cular  fibres,  and  yet  remarkably  contra&ile.  The 
longitudinal  fibres  are,  in  the  fmall  inteflines,  much 
fewer  in  number,  fcattered  round  their  whole  extent, 
interfperfed  with  the  former,  and  are  more  efpecially 
fpread  upon  the  loofe  or  unconnected  fide  of  the  in¬ 
teftine. 

72  3.  Within  the  mufcular  coat,  is  feated  the  fecond 
cellular ,  of  a  larger  or  loofer  extent  here,  as  it  was  in 
the  ftomach ;  and  this  being  fpread  on  all  fides  round 
the  nervous  coat,  which  it  includes,  is,  in  us,  feldom 
replenifhed  with  fat.  But  the  nervous  coat,  being  like 
that  of  the  ftomach,  ferves  as  an  internal  foundation  or 
fupport  to  the  whole  infeftinal  tube  ;  being  compofed 
chiefly  of  compacted  fibres,  which,  by  inflation,  may 
be  parted  one  from  another,  fo  as  to  referable  a  web¬ 
like  or  cellular  fubftance.  Next  to  this,  follows  the 
third  cellular  coat,  which  is  ahnoft  like  the  fecond  ; 
and  then  the  innermoft  or  villous  coat,  which  differs, 
in  feveral  refpeCts,  from  that  which  we  defcribed  in  the 
ftomach  :  for  firft  it  is  folded  on  all  fides  into  wrinkles 
that  are  femicircular,  the  extremities  of  which  correfpond 
one  to  another  oppofitely,  but  uncertain  in  their  pro¬ 
portions  ;  into  which  wrinkles  the  nervous  coat  flight- 
jy  enters,  whilft  the  reft  of  the  intermediate  fpace  be- 
wixt  the  folds  of  the  villous  tunic  is  filled  up  by  the 
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third  celiular  flratum.  Thefe^/zV<#  or  folds  of  the  in- 
teftine  begin  within  one  inch  of  the  pylorus,  and  are 
moft  numerous  in  the  firfl  and  middle  part  of  the  inte- 
flines,  but  gradually  grow  fewer  in  number  downward. 
Here  each  fmall  twig  of  the  artery,  which  is  fpread  in 
the  cellular  fubdance,  upon  the  convexity  of  the  inte- 
dine  on  one  fide,  is  anfwered  by  another  twig,  difpo- 
fed  in  the  fame  manner,  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The  pli¬ 
cae  are,  at  fird,  confufed  in  the  duodenum,  and  after¬ 
wards  become  more  confpicuous  as  the  intedine  ad¬ 
vances  ;  but  the  appearance  of  acute  imperfect  circles 
or  valves  is  given  to  them  by  anatomical  preparation, 
in  which  their  natural  date  is  altered.  They  are  indeed 
foft,  and  eafily  inverted,  fo  as  to  give  way,  in  any  di¬ 
rection,  to  the  courfe  of  the  alimentary  pulp;  upon 
which,  however,  their  number  has  fufficient  influence 
to  retard  the  motion,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  they  en¬ 
large  the  furface  of  the  villous  membrane. 

724.  We  come  now  to  the  true  villous  coat,  which 
we  call  fo  in  other  parts  by  analogy.  Namely,  the 
whole  internal  furface  of  the  intedine  and  its  valves, 
together  with  the  fmall  cavities  interpofed  betwixt 
them,  fend  out  on  all  Tides  innumerable  fmall  fluctua¬ 
ting  fleeces  like  a  piece  of  velvet,  the  extremities  of 
which  are  obtufely  conical  productions  of  the  inner 
coat  of  the  intedine,  and  from  the  cellular  fubdance, 
intercepted  between  the  duplicature,  and  from  the 
fmall  veflfels  and  nerves  wrapped  up  in  that  cellulofity, 
and  likewife  from  the  laCteal  veflel  which  we  fhall  after¬ 
wards  fpeak  of,  fo  as  very  much  to  refemble  the  papil¬ 
lae  of  the  tongue,  only  of  a  fofter  texture. 

725.  The  chief  fmall  veflel  of  each  villofxty  is  an 
oval  veflel  opening  by  a  (lender  duCt  in  the  furface  of 
the  villous  coat,  often  filled  with  milk,  which  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  fmall  veflfels  every  where  furround. 

726.  In  the  internal  furface  of  this  villous  coat,  open 
an  infinite  number  of  pores  ;  fome  larger ,  oth  ers  fmal- 
ler.  The  former  lead  to  fmall  confpicuous  fimile  glan- 
dii|e$  of  the  mucous  kind,  feated  in  the  fecond  cellular 
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ftratum,  and  like  to  thofe  of  the  vafcular  follicles  feated 
in  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  which  likewife  open  with 
numerous  patulent  orifices  into  the  inteftines.  In  the 
duodenum  thefe  are  affembled  together  in  feveral 
places,  without  running  together  ;  nor  can  they  always 
be  demonftrated  ;  but  many  of  them  are  quite  folitary 
or  afunder  in  the  ilium,  or  often  aflfembled  only  a  few 
together  ;  though,  in  many  places,  a  confidcrable  num¬ 
ber  of  the  fame  kind  are  aflembled  together,  into  a 
little  army  of  an  elliptical  figure.  They  have  every 
where  a  villous  membrane. 

727.  Throughout  the  whole  tract  of  the  inteftines 
are  found  j pores  of  a  lefs  kind  furrounding  the  bafts  of 
the  villi,  and  moft  ample  or  confpicuous  in  the  large 
inteftines,,  where  they  were  firft  obferved;  but  have 
been  lately  difcovered,  by  a  more  careful  inquiry,  in 
the  fmall  inteftines  likewife.  Thefe  alfo  feem  to  depoftte 
a  liquor  of  the  mucous  kind. 

728.  The  vejfels* of  the  fmall  inteftines  are  very  nu¬ 
merous.  The  common  larger  trunk  belonging  to  the 
inteftine  that  occupies  the  fpace  below  the  me fo colon 
is  called  the  mef enteric  artery ,  being  the  largeft  of  thofe 
produced  by  the  aorta  above  the  renal  arteries.  This, 
defcending  behind  the  pancreas  to  the  right  fide  of  the 
jejunum,  and  before  the  colic  branches,  fends  out  more 
efpecially  a  long  trunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  mefentcry 
and  termination  of  the  ilium  towards  the  right  fide ;  as 
on  the  left  fide  it  fends  out  numerous  branches,  the 
ftrft  and  laft  being  fhorter,  the  middle  ones  longefh 
Thefe  laft,  fubdividing  into  fmaller,  join  with  thofe  in 
their  neighbourhood  in  flhape  of  convex  arches;  which 
again  fend  out  other  branches  united  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  to  the  repetition  of  almoft  the  fifth  feries  of  arches, 
until  the  laft  fend  ftraight  and  very  numerous  branches 
to  the  inteftine ;  where,  forming  their  laft  convexity, 
their  numerous  fmall  branches  are  detached  on  each 
fide  the  inteftine.  * 

729.  The  divifion  of  thefe  branches  in  the  inteftine, 
is  much  after  the  fame  regular  manner  $  fo  that  one 
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comes  out  from  the  mefentery,  through  the  cellular 
fubftance,  on  the  forefide  of  the  intefline,  as  the  other 
does,  in  the  like  manner,  upon  the  lower  fide  ;  which, 
having  given  fmall  branches  to  the  outermoft  and  flefhy 
coat,  come  to  the  fecond  cellular  one :  there  the  ante¬ 
rior  trunk,  running  out  towards  the  obtufe  vertex  of  the 
inteftinal  ellipfis,  is  continued  ftraight  into  the  pofterior 
branch  fimilar  to  itfelf;  and,  according  to  its  fize,  gra¬ 
dually  fends  off  fmaller  fbrub-like  twigs,  inofculating 
with  each  other,  and  with  their  oppofites,  by  innume¬ 
rable  circles.  From  this  arterial  net-work,  fmaller 
twigs  penetrate  from  the  nervous  tunic  into  the  third 
cellular  ftratum,  and  are,  with  that,  continued  to  the 
ultimate  extremities  of  the  villi,  where  they  at  laft  open 
by  exhaling  orifices,  and  difcharge  a  watery  humour 
Into  the  intefline ;  for  this  continued  courfe  is  eafily 
imitated  and  fhown,  by  injecting  water,  fifh-glue,  or 
mercury.  But  late  induflry  has  difcovered,  that  thefe 
arterial  extremities  firfl  open  into  an  hollow  veficle ; 
from  whence  their  depofited  juice  flows  out  through 
one  common  orifice.  For  the  reft,  the  arteries  in  this 
part  form  numerous  reticular  inofculations,  that,  by  a- 
voiding  all  obftructions,  they  may  be  able  to  fupply  the 
Inteftines  equally  on  all  fides ;  and  that  any  obftrudling 
matter  may,  upon  occafion,  be  eafily  removed  back 
from  the  narrower  extremities  to  the  larger  arterial 
trunks. 

730.  The  laft  trunk  of  the  mefenteric  artery  inofcu- 
lates  with  the  ilio-colic.  The  duodenum  has  various 
arteries.  The  firft  and  uppermoft  from  the  right  he¬ 
patic  goes  round  to  the  convexity  of  the  inflexure  of 
this  intefline,  which  it  fupplies  in  its  way  to  the  pan¬ 
creas,  and  inofculates  together  with  the  lower  or  left 
pancreatico-duodenal  artery,  which  makes  a  like  arch 
round  the  curvature  of  the  duodenum  into  the  pancre¬ 
as  ;  being,  at  laft,  inferted  into  the  lower  duodenal  ar¬ 
teries,  produced  by  the  mefenteric  in  its  pafiage  before 
this  intefline.  As  to  the  fmall  arteries  which  go  from 
the  fpermatics  to  the  duodenum,  and  from  thofe  of  the 
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renal  capfule,  we  defignedly  omit  any  further  notice  of 
them. 

731.  The  mefenteric  veins  meet  all  together,  in  the 
fame  courfe  or  difpofition  with  the  arteries,  in  the  me¬ 
fenteric  trunk  of  the  vena  portarum;  except  the  right 
duodenal  vein,  which  goes  immediately  into  the  trunk 
of  the  vena  portarum  itfelf;  and  except  thofe  fmall 
veins  which  run  in  company  with  the  fmall  arteries 
(730.)  and  are  inferted  into  the  fpermatics  and  lum¬ 
bal  s.  Nor  have  I  been  able  to  difcover  any  other  veins 
of  the  mefentery  arifing  from  the  cava.  It  is  a  property 
in  common  to  all  thefe  veins  to  be  without  valves,  and 
to  make  free  communications  with  the  arteries.  Thofe 
veins  in  the  villous  coat,  which  is  for  the  moll  part 
compofed  of  veins,  abforb  thin  humours  from  the  in- 
teftine ;  as  appears  from  the  inje&ion  of  watery  liquors, 
which  readily  run  through  the  fame  way ;  and,  from 
analogy,  in  aged  perfons,  in  whom  the  mefenteric 
glands,  and  confequently  the  la&eals  that  pafs  through 
them,  are  frequently  doled  up ;  add  to  this,  that  birds 
have  no  ladleal  velfels,  and  the  celerity  with  which  wa¬ 
tery  liquors  pafs  to  the  blood  and  through  the  kidneys, 
compared  with  the  fmallnefs  of  the  thoracic  dud,  chiefly 
from  thofe  experiments  which  have  confirmed  by  ocular 
demonftration  the  paflage  of  water  from  the  cavity  of 
the  inteftine  into  the  vena  portarum. 

732.  The  nerves ,  tho’  fmall,  are  numerous,  whence 
the  inteftines  receive  no  little  degree  of  fenfibility ;  they 
arife  from  the  middle  plexus  of  the  fplenic  nerves,  and, 
embracing  the  mefenteric  artery,  play  round  it  in  great 
numbers,  wrapped  up  in  a  very  denfe  cellular  plate. 
The  duodenum  has  likewife  fmall  nerves  from  the  po- 
fterior  hepatic  plexus  of  the  eighth  pair.  From  this 
great  fenfibility  of  the  inteftines  it  is  probable,  that  the 
ultimate  branches  of  the  nerves  penetrate  into  the  third 
cellular  coat. 

733.  From  the  exhaling  arteries  diftils  a  thin  watery 
liquor  into  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines,  like  the  juice  of 
the^ftomach,  not  acrid,  but  faltifli.  The  quantity  of  this 
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liquor  may  be  computed  from  the  large  extent  or  fum 
of  all  the  excretory  orifices,  and  from  the  fe£lion  or 
light  of  the  fecretory  artery,  larger  than  which  we  fee 
no  where  in  the  body ;  add  to  this,  the  laxity  of  the 
parts  perpetually  kept  warm  and  moifl,  and  the  copi¬ 
ous  diarrhoea  or  watery  difcharge  that  often  follows  the 
ufe  of  purgative  medicines.  But  the  mucus  arifing 
from  the  pores  or  cells  before-mentioned  (726,  727.) 
ferves  to  lubricate  and  defend  the  internal  furface  of 
the  villous  membrane,  and  to  guard  the  fenfible  nerves 
from  flrongly  acrid  or  pungent  particles.  Hence  we 
fee,  it  is  more  abundant  at  the  beginning  of  the  larger 
inteflines,  becaufe  there  the  mafs  of  aliment  begins  to 
be  more  feculent,  acrid,  and  tenacious. 

734.  The  mixture  of  this  liquor  with  the  pulp-like 
mafs  of  the  aliment,  together  with  the  bile  and  pancrea¬ 
tic  juice,  is  made  by  the  motion  of  the  furrounding 
mufcles  of  the  abdomen ;  but  this  force  is  quite  final!, 
and  unfit  for  moving  forward  the  aliments.  But  for 
this  purpofe  ferves  efpecially  the  pe  rift  alt  ic  motion ,  which 
is  more  particularly,,  ftrong  and  evident  in  the  finall  in¬ 
teflines.  For  any  part  of  the  intefline,  irritated  by 
flatus  or  any  fharp  or  rough  body,  contra&s  itfelf,  even 
after  death,  mofl  violently  in  that  part  where  the  fli- 
mulus  is  applied,  in  order  to  free  itfelf  from  the  offend¬ 
ing  or  diflending  body,  which  it  expels  into  the  next 
open  part  of  the  lax  intefline  ;  where,  being  received, 
it  is  again  propelled  forward,  by  exciting  a  like  flimu- 
lus  and  contra&ion  as  before.  This  contracting  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  inteflines  is  made  in  various  parts  of  the  gut, 
either  fucceffively  or  at  the  fame  time,  wherever  the  flatus 
or  aliment  excite  a  flimulus  ;  and  this,  without  obfer- 
ving  any  certain  order.  So  well  fitted,  however,  are  the 
inteflines  for  this  motion, that  they  emulate,  and  even  ex¬ 
ceed,  the  irritability  of  the  heart,  or  at  ieafl  are  fcarcely 
exceeded  by  it.  When  they  are  not  irritated,  they  re¬ 
main  at  refl,  as  I  have  often  obferved  ;  and  we  may 
fuppofe  this  to  be  the  caufe  why  the  fat  remains  in  the 
belly.  The  air  a£ts  chiefly  as  a  flimulus  to  the  intef- 
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tines,  next  to  it  is  the  aliment,  and  laflly  the  bile.  This 
motion  is  performed  by  a  wonderful  fort  of  alternate 
creeping  and  revolution  of  the  inteftines,  which  diftec- 
tion  eafily  demonftrates  in  living  brute  animals,  and 
unhappy  cafes  of  wounds  in  the  abdomen  and  ruptures 
have  manifefted  in  the  human  fpecies.  And  fince 
here,  among  fo  many  inflexions,  the  weight  of  the 
aliment  is  but  of  little  force,  it  eafily  afcends  or  de- 
fcends  through  the  irritated  inteftine,  which  thus  emp¬ 
ties  itfelf.  From  hence  the  antiperijialtic  motion  is  in¬ 
telligible,  by  which  the  pulp  of  the  alimentary  mafs  is 
oftener  or  longer  applied  with  a  gentle  force  to  the 
triture  of  the  inteftine,  to  the  exhaling  diluent  liquor, 
and  to  the  mouths  of  the  abforbing  veins.  But  all  the 
contents  of  the  inteftine  are  determined  downward  to 
the  large  inteftines,  becaufe  the  ftimulus  begins  above, 
from  the  left  opening  of  the  ftomach  ;  and  fo,  by  the 
fucceftion  of  new  chyle,  repeating  the  ftimulus  above 
the  contraction,  it  defcends,  when  there  is  no  refiftance 
made  to  it,  into  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  at  its  open¬ 
ing  into  the  colon  :  here  the  loofe  part  of  this  inteftine 
readily  receives  what  is  prefled  into  it  by  the  con¬ 
traction  from  above,  and  as  eafily  unloads  itfelf  into  the 
large  unaCtive  csecum  ;  from  whence  it  is  again  repel¬ 
led  upward,  and  in  part  urged  on  by  the  preflure  of 
the  fucceeding  mafs.  Anatomifts  obferve,  that  this 
motion  is  made  ftronger  downward  than  upward,  and 
that  the  fuperior  parts  of  the  inteftines  are  more  irri¬ 
table  than  the  lower.  But  as  often  as  an  infuperable 
obftacie  refills  the  paifage  of  the  aliment,  there  will 
be  the  feat  of  the  principal  contraction,  and  the  ali¬ 
ment  likewife  is  driven  upward  from  the  valve  of  the 
colon  through  the  whole  length  of  the  inteflines,  into 
the  ftomach,  and  laftlv  into  the  mouth. 

735.  This  periftaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  conftriCtion  of  their  circular  fibres, 
which  exaCtly  know  how  to  empty  the  tube,  without 
injuring  the  inteftine  againft  pins,  needles,  or  any  other 
fharp  bodies  lodged  within  their  contents,  which  they 
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tenderly  promote  forward.  But  the  revolutions  of  the 
inteflines,  drawn  upward  and  downward,  and  the 
Heightening  of  crooked  parts  of  them  one  before  an¬ 
other,  which  is  fo  remarkably  confpicuous  in  brute 
animals,  are  performed  by  the  long  fibres,  which  we 
fee  contract  themfelves  at  the  feat  of  the  prefent  iliinu- 
lus,  and  dilate  the  following  portion  of  them  to  receive 
what  enfues.  By  the  fame  contraction,  the  villous 
membrane  of  the  inteilines,  within  their  cavity,  is  urged 
and  reduced  into  longer  folds  ;  whence  the  mucus  is 
exprefl'ed  and  applied  to  that  part  of  the  alimentary 
mafs,  where  it  was  required  by  the  force  of  irritation 
and  ftimulus.  Thefe  long  fibres  frequently  make 
intro-fufceprions  of  the  inteflines,  and  generally  without 
any  bad  confequences,  by  drawing  up  the  contracted 
portion  of  the  intefline  into  that  which  is  loofe,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  the  former  is  furrounded  by  the  latter* 
which  is  relaxed. 

7 g 6.  The  alimentary  pulp,  therefore,  diluted  with 
the  pancreatic  juice  and  that  of  the  inteflines,  intimate¬ 
ly  mixed  with  the  faponaceous  bile  atrd  circumjacent 
mucus,  is  more  perfectly  difiolved  than  by  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  ffomach,  in  proportion  as  the  fides  of  the 
inteflines  come  into  a  larger  contact,  and  approach 
nearer  together;  to  which  add,  the  longer  feries  of 
the  periftaltic  motions,  and  the  greater  quantity  of  dif- 
folving  juices.  In  this  manner,  the  alimentary  pulp, 
intermixed  with  air,  forms  a  froth,  without  any  kind 
of  fermentation,  which  air  is  the  fame  with  what  we 
commonly  erudfate  from  the  ftomach  ;  but  yet,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  acid  or  acefcent  force  is  fubdued,  while 
the  oily  or  fat  parts,  difiolved  by  the  bile  (715.),  inter¬ 
mix  with  the  watery  juices,  and  put  on  the  chyle  its 
ufual  milky  appearance,  like  an  emulfion,  of  a  bright 
colour  in  the  duodenum,  at  the  firfi  entrance  of  the  bi¬ 
liary  duel  ;  from  whence  downward  it  clofely  adheres 
to  the  villous  coat  of  the  fmall  inteflines.  But  the  ge¬ 
latinous  juices  of  fiefh  meats,  diluted  with  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  water,  and  likewife  from  their  own  fubvifeid  na¬ 
ture. 
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ture,  do  more  particularly  adhere  to  the  villous  coat, 
and  enter  it  in  the  way  of  abforption.  So  water  and 
watery  liquors  are  all  very  greedily  drank  up  by  the 
veins :  and  yet  the  feculent  remains  never  grow  thick 
in  the  fmall  inteftines,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
ferve,  becaufe  the  watery  part  is  repaired  by  the  arte¬ 
rial  vapour  and  mucus ;  nor  do  they  become  fetid  in  any 
confiderable  degree,  as  w^ell  becaufe  of  the  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  diluting  juices,  as  becaufe  the  quick  progreffion 
will  not  allow  them  time  enough  for  a  putrefaction. 
Thofe  remains,  which  are  of  a  more  earthy,  grofs,  and 
acrid  difpofition,  which  were  excluded  by  the  mouths  of 
the  abforbing  laCteai  orifices,  do,  by  their  weight,  or 
by  the  mufcular  contractions,  defeend  flowly  into  the 
large  inteftines,  fo  as  to  complete  their  w7hoie  courfe  in 
the  fpace  of  about  twenty-four  hours.  But  within  three, 
four,  or  a  few  more  hours  time,  all  the  chyle  of  the 
aliment  is  commonly  extracted. 

737.  The  confiderable  length  of  the  fmall  inteftine, 
which  is  five  or  more  times  longer  than  that  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  the  great  fur  face  of  the  villous  membrane  increafed 
by  folds,  the  incredible  number  of  exhaling  or  absorb¬ 
ing  veffeis,  the  flow  courfe  of  what  remains  through 
the  large  inteftines,  and  the  great  quantity  of  the  inte- 
ftinal  juice  poured  into  the  alimentary  mafs,  do  all  of 
them  concur,  in  the  fmall  inteftine,  abundantly  to  per¬ 
form  what  is  required  in  the  emuifions  of  the  food  for 
our  healthy  juices,  and  for  their  abforption  into  the 
laCteals  and  the  mefenteric  veins :  alfo  for  abfterfion  of 
vifeidities  from  the  inteftine;  for  the  avoiding  adhefions 
and  coagulations ;  for  the  deftruCtion  of  any  acid  difpo¬ 
fition  not  yet  fubdued  ;  and  for  the  fubduing  any  veno¬ 
mous  quality  in  many  juices,  which,  being  direCtly 
mixed  with  the  blood,  inftantly  kill,  but  are  thus  fent 
in  by  the  mouth  without  damage.  Hence,  in  general, 
the  inteftines  are  long  in  animals  that  feed  upon  any 
hard  diet,  but  fhorter  in  carnivorous  ones,  and  fhorteft 
in  all  thofe  that  live  upon  juices ;  and,  even  in  man, 
an  uncommon  fhortnefs  of  the  inteftines  has  been 
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known  to  be  attended  with  hunger,  and  a  flux  or  did 
charge  of  fetid  and  fluid  fasces. 

738.  The  heat  by  which  the  aliment  is  fomented, 
and  which  is  exceedingly  proper  for  the  dilution  of  the 
gelatinous  matter,  and  exciting  a  beginning  putrefac¬ 
tion,  is  hence  the  principal  caufe  of  the  fetor  which  is 
gradually  produced  in  the  aliment ;  thence  alfo  is  the 
caufe  of  that  thinnefs  by  which  the  ufeful  part  of  the  a  - 
liment  is  fitted  for  abforption.  But  the  air  alfo,  inclofed 
in  the  vifcid  aliment,  operates  here,  as  in  the  ftomach, 
by  breaking  the  cohefion  of  the  aliments,  if  any  yet*  re¬ 
main  whole.  The  inteflinal  water  dilutes  the  little 
maffes  of  aliment;  and  if  any  hard  part  remains,  this 
liquor  foftens  it  by  maceration.  The  bile  being  inti¬ 
mately  mixed  with  oil,  diffelves  the  fame,  and  renders 
it  mifcible  with  water, 

K  1 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

Of  the  Large  Intestines. 

7 3 9. lT¥y HAT  remains,  after  the  chyle  has  been 
W  abftradted,  confifts  of  feme  portion  of  the 
bile,  but  mucilaginous  and  degenerate  ;  feme  part  of 
the  human  mucilages;  moflof  the  earthy  parts  that  were 
lodged  in  the  food  ;  and  all  thofe  parts  which  by  their 
acrimony  were  rejected  by  the  abforbing  mouths  of 
the  ladteals,  yet  changed  by  means  of  putrefadlion 
(736.);  with  all  the  folid  fibres  and  membranes,  whofe 
cohefion  was  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  the  macera¬ 
tion  and  periflaltic  motion  in  the  inteffines. 

7go.  All  thefe  remains  pafs  from  the  extremity  of 
the  ileum  into  the  caecum,  in  which  they  are  collefted 
and  ffagnate ;  namely,  the  extremity  of  the  fmall  in- 
ieflme,  called  the  ileum ,  applies  itfelf  obliquely,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  to  the  right  fide  of  the  colon,  reding  upon 
the  right  ileum  and  its  mufcle,  that,  in  general,  it  a- 
fcends  in  a  curve,  but  more  in  its  lower  fide,  and  lefs 
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in  its  upper,  which  is  almofl  tranfverfe.  But  finally, 
the  nervous  and  villous  parts  of  the  ileum  are  fo  ex¬ 
tended  betwixt  the  departing  fibres  of  the  mufcular 
and  nervous  coat  of  the  colon,  as  to  hang  pendulous 
within  the  cavity  of  this  large  intefline,  with  a  double 
eminent  wrinkle  or  foft  fold,  compofed  of  the  villous 
and  nervous  coat  of  the  thick  inteftine,  and  of  thefmali 
intefline  likewife,  and  of  the  interpofed  flefhy  fibres  of 
the  ileum  and  colon,  joined  together  by  a  good  deal  of 
the  cellular  fubftance.  The  upper  tranfverfe  fold  is 
{hotter,  as  the  lower  is  broader  and  more  afcending, 
being  conjoined  together  by  a  fmall  production  of  the 
fame  kind,  more  efpecially  in  the  right  fide,  adjacent 
to  them.  Betwixt  thefe  two  folds,  the  mouth  of  the  i- 
leum  opens,  like  a  tranfverfe  flit.  But  when  this  inte¬ 
fline  is  inflated,  the  flruCture  of  it  changes  very  much, 
reprefenting  thefe  parts  to  us  under  the  figure  of  mem¬ 
branes  and  hard  valves.  After  the  cellular  plate  has 
been  entirely  removed  from  them,  the  ileum  comes 
clean  out  from  the  colon,  and  the  valvular  appearance 
is  no  more  to  be  feen  ;  but  if  a  large  part  of  it  only  be 
drawn  out,  leaving  a  fmall  portion  inferted  behind,  it 
refetnbles  a  fphin&er. 

741.  Belowthe  entrance  of  the  ileum,  at  the  diftance 
of  fome  inches,  the  great  intefline  defcends  and  forms 
a  blind  or  impervious  extremity,  called  the  c&cum^ 
refling  upon  the  ileum.  From  the  lower  part  of  this, 
towards  the  right  fide,  extends  a  fmall  worm-like  pro- 
cefs,  in  adults  of  confiderable  length,  like  a  long  ex¬ 
tended  cone  or  little  intefline,;  varioufly  incurvated, 
fomctimes  downward,  and  full  of  fmall  mucous  glands, 
which  pour  out  a  gluey  mucilage  to  the  feces ;  but,  in 
the  fetus,  the  colon  itfelf  is  extended  into  a  conical  ap¬ 
pendix.  But  the  weight  of  the  fuperincumbent  feces, 
deprefling  the  fpace  on  the  right  fide  of  the  appendix ; 
the  flrength  of  the  cellular  texture  uniting  the  left  part 
of  the  aecum  with  the  ileum,  of  the  flefhy  fibres  uni¬ 
ting  both  inteflines ;  the  very  contractile  force  of  the 
ligaments )  the  fitnefs  of  the  anterior  fac  of  the  cmcum, 

which 
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which  eafily  receives  the  fasces  from  the  inteftinum 
ileum;  all  contribute  to  remove  the  appendix  from  the 
middle,  and  make  it  to  go  out  from  the  left  extremity 
of  the  colon:  and  thus  is  produced  the  thick  and  pen¬ 
dulous  globe  of  the  colon  lying  farthefl  to  the  right 
fide,  and  which  is  proper  to  adult  perfons.  When, 
therefore,  the  remains  of  the  alimentary  mafs  are  fent 
from  the  ileum  into  the  colon,  they  fall  by  their  weight 
firffc  into  the  cavity  of  the  caecum,  or  impervious  bag¬ 
like  appendix :  here,  by  ftagnating,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  parts,  they  begin  to  putrefy,  according  to  their 
particular  nature ;  and  here,  efpecially,  the  fetid  fmeli, 
obfervable  in  the  execrements,  begins. 

742.  The  colon  is  an  intefline  altogether  continu¬ 
ous,  as  one  and  the  fame  with  the  caecum  ;  namely,  the 
largeft  of  the  great  inteftines,  and  by  much  the  ftrong- 
efh  Beginning  upon  the  ileum  (740.),  it  afcends  over 
the  right  kidney,  and  lies  under  the  liver,  with  an  angle 
in  the  right  hypochondrium  ;  being  connected  to  the 
vifcera,  on  each  fide,  by  the  peritonaeum.  From  thence 
it  paiTes  under  the  liver  and  ftomach,  for  the  moll  part, 
tranfverfely  to  the  fpleen,  under  which  it  flretches 
(676.),  and  in  the  deep  recefs  under  the  left  ribs  is  of¬ 
ten  twilled  upon  itfelf.  From  thence,  again,  continu¬ 
ing  its  defcent  to  the  left  ileum,  it  forms  a  large  flex¬ 
ure  (658.);  from  which  flexure  it  is  continued,  in  its 
lower  part,  through  the  pelvis,  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  redum . 

745.  The  flru&ure  of  the  colon  is  in  general  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  frnali  inteftines,  but  it  has  feveral 
things  peculiarly  differing  from  them.  And  firft,  all  the 
longitudinal  fibres  are  collected  together  into  three 
bundles  which  run  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  in- 
telline ;  and  of  thefe  one,  and  that  the  largeft,  lies  na¬ 
ked,  the  other  arifes  from  the  omentum  ;  and  the  third 
is  contained  in  the  mefocolon.  Thefe  are  fhorter  than 
the  intefline,  and  contract  it  fo  that  the  nervous  and 
villous  membrane  (744.)  protuberates  inwardly.  Thefe 
fibres  are  connected  molt  accurately  with  the  external 
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coat  of  the  inteftines  ;  but  in  the  intermediate  places, 
and  chiefly  at  the  mefocolon,  is  feated  the  firft  cellular 
flratum  replenifhed  with  fat.  At  firfl,  being  dilated, 
they  adhere  to  the  vermiform  appendage.  In  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  colon  there  are  often  only  two  ligaments, 
where  the  two  leffer  join  into  one.  They  diffufe  them- 
felves  upon  the  retdum  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  occupy 
the  whole, 

744.  Again,  the  flefhy  and  nervous  coat,  and  third 
cellular  flratum,  with  the  villous  tunic  of  the  colon,  are 
extended  into  much  larger  wrinkles  in  the  parts  be¬ 
twixt  the  ligaments,  often  projecting  in  a  threefold 
rank,  luflained  by  the  ligaments,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  refill  and  fupport  any  fhock  or  preffure  from  the 
motion  of  the  fseces.  In  the  beginning  of  the  colon, 
they  obferve  their  three-fold  order,  exactly  enough,  at 
regular  diftances ;  but  in  their  progrefs  they  vary  more 
by  degrees,  being  lefs,  fometimes  double,  often  foli- 
tary,  l'mall  and  large  intermixed,  or  none  at  all.  Where 
the  ligaments  which  contract  the  colon  difappear,  thefe 
valves  almoft  difappear  entirely.  Laftly,  the  villous 
coat  is  thinner,  without  villi,  but  porous  and  wrinkled, 
furnifhed  as  well  with  large  peculiar  pores  of  its  own 
leading  to  round  folicles  or  cells  which  are  folitary,  as 
with  innumerable  fmall  pores  leading  to  fmaller  follicles, 
both  which  fupply  a  great  quantity  of  mucus. 

745.  The  blood'Ve(fels  of  the  large  inteftines  are 
partly  from  the  greater  and  left  mefenterics,  and  partly 
from  the  hypogaftrics.  The  middle  colic  artery  arifes 
from  the  large  mefenteric  trunk,  as  that  defcends  be¬ 
hind  the  tranfverfe  mefocolon,  where  it  arifes  up  with 
one,  two,  and  fometimes  three  branches,  going  to  the 
right  fide  with  the  ilio-colic ;  and  to  the  left,  where, 
with  the  lower  mefenteric,  it  meets  it  in  a  very  large  arch, 
which  makes  the  moll  confiderable  arterial  inofeulation 
in  the  whole  body.  Again,  under  the  mefocolon,  from 
the  fame  large  mefenteric  artery,  arifes  a  confiderable 
branch  that  goes  diredly  to  the  fold  of  the  ileum  with 
the  colon,  and  upward  to  the  right  colon  with  the  middle 
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colic  ;  but  to  the  left  it  runs  together  with  the  mefen- 
teric,  out  of  the  middle  of  which  it  gives  a  branch  that 
runs  along  the  worm-like  appendix  of  the  mefocolon, 
and  terminates  itfeif  in  both  the  anterior  and  pofterior 
fold,  by  which  the  ileum  is  inferted  into  the  colon. 
Laftly,  the  lower  mefenteric,  arifing  by  its  proper 
trunk  from  the  aorta,  betwixt  its  bifurcation  and  the 
renal  arteries,  goes  to  the  left  colon  :  above,  it  runs  by 
a  large  arch,  together  with  the  middle  colic,  and  being 
bent  downward  in  three  or  four  trunks,  it  fpreads  over 
the  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  defcends  even  into  the 
redtum.  Here  the  rectum  receives  various  branches 
from  the  middle  hemorrhoidal,  arifing  from  the  laft 
trunk  of  the  hypogaftrics,  and  conjoined  with  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  ultimate  arteries  are  from  the  fame  trunk, 
but  diflributed  without  the  pelvis.  We  neglect  here 
the  fmaller  colics,  arifing  from  the  fpermatics,  interco- 
ffal,  omental,  capfulary,  and  lumbal  arteries.  The 
veins,  taking  the  fame  courfe  with  the  arteries,  run  to¬ 
gether  into  the  gaftrocolic,  and  the  internal  hemorrhoi¬ 
dal,  and  hence  into  the  vena  portae ;  laftly,  they  unite 
with  the  middle  and  external  hemorrhoidals,  and  the 
trunks  of  the  iliacs. 

746.  The  diviflon  of  the  veflels  to  the  large  intef- 
tines,  differs  much  from  that  of  the  fmall  inteflines. 
The  arches  the  trunks  fend  off,  are  neither  fo  frequent 
nor  fo  often  fubdivided ;  they  run  further  entire  upon 
the  inteftinal  tube,  accompanied  with  fewer  glands,  and 
their  branches  are  diflributed  not  fo  much  iike  trees ; 
they  are  divided  by  leffer  angles,  more  flexible,  and 
form  fewer  net-works  in  the  cellular  fubftance ;  but 
they  diftil  an  exhaling  mo  i  flu  re  into  the  cavity  of  the 
inteflines,  as  the  veins  likewife  abforb  a  thin  fetid  va¬ 
pour  from  the  faeces.  The  external,  and  perhaps  alfo 
the  internal  ones,  fwelling  into  varices,  pour  out  the  he¬ 
morrhoidal  blood;  which  is  always  preternatural,  al¬ 
though  fometimes  infarctions  of  the  veflels  of  the  porta 
are  relieved  by  that  evacuation. 

747.  But  there  are  alfo  lymphatic  veffels,  arifing 
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from  the  whole  trad  of  the  colon  and  redum,  which 
conjoin  with  thofe  of  the  loins.  We  are  not  without 
examples  of  the  chyle  entering  thefe  lymphatics  from 
the  colon  inftead  of  lymph  ;  which  is  an  argument  that 
they  are  of  fome  further  ufe  in  this  part,  by  conveying 
nourifhment  to  the  blood. 

748.  The  nerves  of  the  large  inteffines  are,  from  the 
left  colic  plexus,  compofed  by  the  defcending  branches  of 
each  renal  plexus,  and  others  arifmg  from  the  interco- 
flal  trunk  of  the  thorax  and  loins,  with  others  produ¬ 
ced  from  the  large  mefenteric  plexus.  Thefe  nerves 
accompany  the  lower  mefenteric  artery,  and  pafs  with 
them  to  the  colon.  The  lowermoft  nerves  arife  from 
the  plexus  juft  mentioned,  and  go  to  the  rectum,  with¬ 
in  the  pelvis ;  others  are  from  the  lower  intercoflals,  and 
the  nerves  of  the  facrum,  which  terminate  like  wife  in 
the  reduin.  Thefe  nerves  are  of  the  fmaller  kind; 
which  renders  the  intefline  lefs  fenfible,  that  it  might 
better  fulfain  the  preffure  of  the  hard  and  acrid  fasces. 

748.  The  inteflinal  faeces,  therefore,  retained  in  the 
blind  beginning  of  the  colon  or  large  intefline  (740.), 
there  grow  dry  by  the  abforption  of  moifl  vapours,  fo 
as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  a  figure  from  the  round 
contraded  parts  of  the  colon  ;  they  afcend  from  the 
bottom  of  the  caecum,  elevated  by  the  long  ligaments, 
which  end  in  the  worm-like  appendix.  And  here  the 
manner  in  which  the  feces  are  propelled  by  the  con- 
tradion  of  the  circular  fibres,  appears  better  than  in  the 
fmall  ones.  The  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  intefline, 
being  attached  to  the  contraded  parts  as  fixed  points, 
draw  up  and  dilate  the  lower  parts  of  the  intefline ;  then 
the  next  parts  of  the  intefline,  to  which  the  feces  are 
brought,  being  irritated  and  contraded  in  like  manner, 
are  immediately  after  drawn  together  by  the  round  and 
long  fibres,  by  a  fucceffive  repetition  of  which  the  feces 
finifh  their  courfe  entirely,  through  the  whole  large  in- 
tefline,  for  the  mofl  part  in  24  hours  in  a  healthy  per- 
fon.  For  wounds  in  mankind,  and  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  brute  animals,  demonflrate  this  periflaltic 
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motion  of  the  inteftines  to  the  eye ;  which  is-  alfo  con- 
firmed  by  the  antiperiftaltic  motion,  and  its  confequen- 
ces,  by  which  the  matter  of  glyfters  is  returned  up 
through  the  mouth.  The  fame  fibres  refill  the  air 
contained  in  the  inteftines ;  and  wind  isfaid  to  be  ge¬ 
nerated  as  often  as  thefe  fibres  being  overcome  bv  its 

O  J 

knpulfe  yield,  and  the  intelline  is  dilated. 

7  eov  While  the  grofs  faeces  afcend  by  the  folds  (740.) 
or  valves  of  the  ileum,  the  weight  of  them  deprefs  the 
lower  fold  to  the  left  fide,  which  draws  back  the  liga¬ 
ment  common  to  each  valve,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
comprefs  and  exactly  dole  the  upper  fold  downward, 
that  nothing  may  return  back  into  the  ileum  ;  which 
might  eafily  happen  in  a  fluid  (fate  of  the  feces,  if  this 
port  was  not  fo  accurately  fhut  up.  The  feces,  when 
in  danger  of  falling  down  from  the  upper  parts,  deprefs 
the  upper  valve,  and  thus  accurately  exclude  them- 
felves.  This  happens  very  exadly  with  the  feces,  but 
not  fo  accurately  with  water.  From  thence  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  move  flowly  forward,  more  dry,  confident,  and 
figured  by  the  fame  caufes  (749.)  through  the  whole 
trad  and  repeated  flexures  of  the  colon,  which  is  fome- 
times  of  five  or  feven  feet  in  length,  fo  as  to  retain  the 
faeces  a  fpace  of  time  diffident  to  give  no  interruption  to 
the  affairs  of  human  life  •  which  time  is  lefs  in  propor¬ 
tion  than  twenty-four  hours,  as  the  fin-all  inteftines  re- 
tain  their  contents  a  ftiorter  interval  of  the  fame  fpace. 

75  !.  At  length  the  figured  excrement  falls  into  the 
rettum ,  which  is  inflected  fird  a  little,  downwards  and 
then  forward,  of  a  broad  depreffed  figure,  at  fird  de- 
fcending  contiguous  to,  and  afterwards  fpread  under, 
the  bladder,  or  vagina,  but  conneded  more  with  the 
former  than  the  latter.  Here,  for  a  great  while,  and 
often  to  a  great  quantity,  the  feces  are  colleded  to¬ 
gether,  in  a  part  which  is  loofe,  or  openly  furrounded 
with  foft  vifcera  and  mufcles,  with  a  good  deal  of  fat. 

752.  The  drudure  of  the  redum  differs  very  much 
from  that  of  the  other  inteftines-.  The  external  mem¬ 
brane  or  peritonaeum  is  only  fpread  before  it,  while 

behind 
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behind  it  is  fupported  by  a  broad  ftratum  of  the  cel¬ 
lular  fubftance,  replenished  with  fat,  and  many  conglo¬ 
bate  glandules,  connecling  this  inteftine  all  the  way  to 
the  os  facrum.  The  mufcular  fibres  in  this  inteftine 
are  much  ftronger  and  more  numerous,  more  efpeci- 
ally  the  longitudinal  ones,  than  in  the  other  intcftines  ; 
being  compofed  of  the  three  ligaments  of  the  colon, 
expanded  and  feparated  firft  over  the  anterior  face,  and 
then  over  the  whole  inteftine  ;  which  they  dilate  a- 
gainft  the  advancing  faeces,  and  draw  back  the  in¬ 
teftine  after  it  has  excluded  them.  But  the  tranfverfe 
fibres  are  alfo  ftrong  ;  and  the  laft  of  them  are  oval, 
forming  a  protuberant  ring,  which  is  the  internal 
fpincler  itfelf,  by  which  the  opening  of  the  anus  is 
clofed. 

75  > .  Moreover,  the  villous  tunic,  extremely  full  of 
pores,  and  of  a  rough  furface,  full  of  reticulated  poly- 
gonous  and  tender  wrinkles,  has  likewife  feme  finufes 
peculiar  to  itfelf.  Namely,  that  part  of  the  inteftine 
which  is  next  to  the  fkin  or  outward  opening,  forms  a 
white  firm  circle  like  a  valve,  into  which  defcend  the 
longitudinal  folds,  but  incurvated  and  approaching  one 
to  another  in  the  circle  itfelf.  Betwixt  thofe  folds, 
are  intercepted  finufes,  hollow  upwards,  and  of  a  greater 
depth  towards  the  lower  extremity  of  the  inteftine. 
Into  the  cavity  of  thefe  open  the  mouths  of  the  large 
mucous  glandules;  while  the  margin  of  the  anus  itfelf 
is  defended  by  febaceous  glandules,  that  it  might  not 
be  excoriated  by  the  harder  acrid  feces. 

754.  There  are  alfo  proper  mufcles  which  govern 
the  anus.  Of  thefe  the  outermoft  is  the  fpinfier ,  which 
is  broad  and  flefhy,  confiding  of  two  plates  of  half- 
elliptic  fibres,  which  crofs  each  other  towards  the  coc¬ 
cyx,  and  towards  the  genital  parts.  And  there  they 
are  inferted  by  flefhy  bundles  into  a  callous  cellular 
fabric  descending  from  the  coccyx. ,  But  forward,  they 
are  firmly  attached, by  denfe  portions  of  the  fame  kind, 
to  the  fkin  of  the  perinmum ;  but  by  three  ftronger 
portions  in  the  middle,  and  two  in  the  fides,  they  are 
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Inferted  into  the  bulb  of  the  uretha,  whofe  lateral  parts 
they  furround,  betwixt  the  fphin&er  and  levator.  The 
fibres,  therefore,  of  the  fphin&er,  placed  betwixt  the 
anterior  and  pofterior  face  of  the  rectum,  afcending  in 
a  diredt  courfe,  clofe  the  opening  of  the  anus,  which 
they  furround.  With  the  internal  fpindter,  the  external 
one  is  conjoined  by  fiefhy  portions,  that  they  may  co¬ 
operate  together.  The  coni  trillion  of  them  is  not 
perpetual  but  voluntary;  for  the  anus  fee  ms  to  clofe 
Itfelf  naturally,  if  the  fmallnefs  of  its  opening  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  largenefs  of  the  intelline  above,  and 
with  the  correfponding  wrinkles  (753-),  aided  by  the 
ftrength  of  the  tranfverfe  fibres  of  the  internal  fpindter, 
and  the  incumbent  bladder. 

755.  But  there  is  another  office  belonging  to  the 
levators ,  which  are  broad  complicated  mufcles.  They 
defeend  broadly  from  betwixt  the  oppofite  protube¬ 
rances  of  the  ofia  ifcliia,  placed  under  the  rectum  and 
bladder ;  and  ferve  tq  fultain  the  rectum  on  each  fide, 
and  prevent  it  from  fubfiding,  or  from  an  unfightly 
everfion.  Moreover,  the  fame  fibres  of  the  levator, 
declining  broadly  from  each  other,  in  the  nature  of  a 
fphindter,  to  which  they  join,  ferve  to  dilate  its  orbicu¬ 
lar  fibres,  and  open  the  anus  ;  hut,  at  the  fame  time, 
they  both  elevate  and  fuftain  the  intelline  from  pro- 
lapfing  downward  by  the  prefiure  of  the  hard  faeces. 
They  arife,  as  is  well  known,  from  the  fpine  of  the 
ifchium,os  ileum,  and  fynchondrofis  of  the  ofia  pubis, 
terminated  by  the  margin  of  the  great  foramen  of  the 
pubes,  and  that  part  of  the  ifehium,  which  is  above  the 
tubercle.  Finally,  they  meet  together  in  one  above 
the  coccyx,  into  which  they  are  inferted  by  numerous 
fibres. 

756.  Therefore,  whenever  the  fasces  are  collected 
to  forne  quantity,  within  the  rebtum,fo  as  to  be  trouble- 
fome  by  their  weight,  irritation,  or  acrimony,  they 
excite  an  uneafinefs  through  the  adjacent  vifeera ;  and 
are  then  urged  downward,  by  a  voluntary  prefiure 
through  the  ftraits  of  the  collapfed  intefline  (754.),  by 
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the  force  of  the  incumbent  diaphragm,  exciting  an 
effort;  which  urging  downward  with  great  force,  the 
vifcera  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  always  full,  are  deter¬ 
mined  downward,  through  the  inner  rim  of  the  pulvis, 
fo  as  to  urge  upon  the  contents  of  the  lefs  refilling 
bladder  and  rectum.  When  the  refiftance  of  the  anus 
is  thus  overcome,  the  comprefling  forces  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  abate,  and  the  feces  continue  to  difcharge 
from  the  body,  urged  only  by  the  periftaitic  motion 
itfelf  of  the  inteftine.  After  the  feces  are  expelled, 
the  intefline  is  drawn  back  or  up  into  the  body,  by  its 
longitudinal  fibres  ;  after  which,  the  opening  of  the 
anus  itfelf  is  clofely  contracted  by  the  two  proper 
fphincters,  as  at  firfl. 

757.  Thefe  feces  in  man,  and  carnivorous  animals, 
are  very  fetid,  almoft  putrid,  fubalkaline,  fort,  and 
contain  much  oil  intimately  mixed  with  falts,  which 
are  left  both  by  the  aliments,  as  well  as  by  the  bile  and 
other  humours  of  the  human  body.  »  An  acrid  and 
fetid  water  returns  from  the  feces  into  the  blood ; 
hence,  coftivenefs  in  fevers  is  hurtful,  as  it  increafes 
putrefadion  by  the  eflufion  of  the  above-mentioned 
matter. 


C  II  A  P.  XXVII. 

Of  the  Chyliferous  Vessels. 

758.  r"g^HE  chyle  is  a  white  oily  juice  (73 6.)  ex- 
X  traded  from  the  aliments,  which  is  after¬ 
wards  poured  into  the  blood.  That  its  principal  com- 
pofition  is  of  water  and  oil,  feems  evident,  from  the 
fweetnefs  of  its  tafte,  from  the  whitenefs  of  its  colour, 
from  its  acefcent  and  coagulable  nature,  and  from  its 
lightnefs  by  which  it  fwims  on  the  blood :  in  all  which 
properties  it  very  much  refembles  an  emulfion.  It  is 
compofed  of  a  vegetable  farina,  with  animal  lymph  and 
pil.  It  every  where  retains  the  properties  of  the  vo¬ 
latile 
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latile  and  oily  aliments.  It  changes  into  milk  with  very 
little  alteration.  But  afterwards  it  becomes  more  ma- 
nifeftly  glutinous;  fmce  the  pellucid  ferum  it  contains, 
either  by  exhaling  the  watery  part,  or  by  applying  an 
intenfe  heat,  coagulates  into  a  kind  of  jelly. 

759.  That  the  chyle  is  abforbed  into  the  lacteal  vef¬ 
fels,  by  the  adhering  villous  coat,  has  been  a  long  time 
known,  by  experiments  of  injecting  tindfured  liquors, 
which  readily  defcribe  the  fame  courfe  ;  from  the  white 
liquor  of  the  ladteals,  let  out  from  blood-veffels  ;  and 
from  the  venous  nature  of  them.  But  late  experiments 
have  taught  us  this  in  a  much  better  manner.  The 
chyle  is  abforbed  by  a  fmall  opening  in  the  extremity 
of  each  of  the  villi,  by  the  fame  force  which  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all  capillary  tubes,  by  which  it  is  taken  up  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abforbing  duel  at  the  time  when  the 
inteftine  is  relaxed  ;  but  the  vehicle,  by  which  the  ab¬ 
forbing  dudt  begins  in  the  inteftine,  being  preffed  by 
the  fucceeding  conftridfion  of  the  mufcular  fibres  in  the 
periftaltic  motion,  urges  the  contents  further  on  into 
the  dudf,  which  begins  to  appear  within  the  fecond  cel¬ 
lular  ftratum.  But  there  is  a  two-fold  ftratum  of  thefe 
abforbing  veffels,  one  anterior,  the  other  pofterior,  as 
we  obferved  before  of  the  blood-veffels  (729.).  From 
thence,  uniting  into  a  larger  canal  in  the  firft  cellular 
ftratum,  the  abforbed  liquor  enters  into  the  ladteal  vef- 
fel,  which,  in  general,  follows  the  courfe  of  the  arte¬ 
ries,  and  likewife  accompanies  their  arches,  but  con¬ 
joined  with  others  fimilar  to  it  into  a  very  obliquely 
angled  net-work.  This  kind  of  veffels  hitherto  has  been 
obferved  only  in  quadrupeds.  In  the  large  inteftine 
they  arife  without  the  above-mentioned  vehicle.  Very 
many  arife  from  the  firft  part  of  the  fmall  inteftines  un¬ 
der  the  mefocolon ;  fome  from  the  duodenum,  and 
fome  from  the  large  inteftines  themfelves. 

760.  The  ladteal  veffels  are  furnifhed  with  valves  in 
the  very  firft  cellular  texture  of  the  inteftine,  like  thofe 
of  the  lymphatics,  joined  together  by  pairs,  of  a  femi- 
lunar  figure  (57.),  which  admit  the  chyle  paffmg  from 
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the  inteftines,  but  prevent  its  return,  and  fuftain  its 
weight.  Through  this  whole  courfe,  the  chyle  is  ur¬ 
ged  on  by  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines,  as 
well  as  by  the  contractile  force  of  the  veflels  themfelves,, 
which,  even  after  death,  is  ftrong  enough  to  propel  the 
chyle ;  to  which  add,  the  confiderable  preflure  of  the 
abdominal  mufcles,  and  other  parts,  determined  by  the 
valves. 

76 1.  But  betwixt  the  plates  of  the  mefentery,  at  the 
divifions  of  the  veflels,  are  found  an  infinite  number  of 
linall  conglobate  glandules,  but  fomewbat  fofter  and 
more  fpungy,  made  ot  a  cellular  texture,  full  of  juices, 
covered  with  an  external  membrane,  lefs  hard  than  in 
other  parts,  and  painted  with  numberlefs  fmall  blood- 
veflels.  Some  ladteal  veflels  are  feen  to  pafs  thefe 
glands:  moft  part  enter  them  ;  and,  being  divided  and 
fubdivided  through  their  cellular  fabric,  compofe  the 
greateft  part  of  the  gland.  And,  again,  other  ladleal 
veflels  are  produced  out  of  every  gland  ;  and,  being 
mutually  joined  among  themfelves,  go  off  in  little 
trunks,  of  which  the  ultimate  and  largeft  ones  go  out 
from  the  gland.  In  the  fame  manner  the  chyle  enters 
other  glandules  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times ;  nor  does 
any  ladleal  veflel  arrive  at  the  thoracic  du£t  without  en¬ 
tering  fome  of  thefe  glandules,  although  it  always  pafles 
by  fome  without  entering  them.  But  that  this  is  the 
true  courfe  of  the  chyle,  by  which  it  pafles  from  the 
inteftines  to  the  mefenteric  glands,  appears  from  a  liga¬ 
ture,  by  the  veflel  growing  turgid  betwixt  the  faid  liga¬ 
ture  and  the  inteftine ;  and  from  fcirrhofities  in  the 
glands,  by  which  they  are  rendered  more  confpicuous  5 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  valves  themfelves  hindering 
any  return  back  to  the  inteftines. 

762.  What  alteration  the  chyle  undergoes  within  the 
cellular  fabric  of  thefe  glands  is  not  yet  fufficiently 
known  ;  but  it  appears,  in  general,  that  fome  thin  liquor 
diftils  from  the  arteries  in  this  part,  ferving  to  dilute  the 
chyle,  into  which  it  is  poured.  For  it  is  obferved,  that 
after  the  chyle  has  furmounted  all  the  glands,  it  appears 

more 
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more  watery  ;  and  thin  liquors,  injected  through  the  ar¬ 
teries,  pafs  out  into  the  cellular  fabric  of  the  glands,  and 
mix  with  the  chyle.  Laftly,  that  kind  of  cream  appears 
manifeflly  in  the  glandules  of  infants. 

763,  From  the  lad  glandules,  which  are  collected  to¬ 
gether  in  the  centre  of  the  mefentery,  the  lacteal  veffels 
go  out  very  large,  and  few,  to  the  number  of  four,  five, 
or  more,  which  afeend  together  with  the  mefenteric  ar¬ 
tery,  and  intermix  with  the  lymphatic  plexus,  that 
afeends  from  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  creeps  o- 
ver  the  renal  vein,  and  then  goes  along  with  that  which 
takes  its  courfe  behind  the  aorta  from  the  lumbal  glan¬ 
dules,  and  with  the  hepatics.  Here  the  lymphatics  take 
a  variable  courfe,  but  mod  frequently  terminate  in  a 
vehcle  of  confiderable  breadth  at  the  fide  of  the  aorta, 
betwixt  that  and  the  right  appendix  of  the  diaphragm  : 
there  it  ufually  appears  fomewhat  turgid,  two  or  more 
inches  long;  and  often  afeends  above  the  diaphragm 
into  the  thorax,  conical  both  above  and  below  :  it  is 
called  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle .  In  this  the  gelati¬ 
nous  lymph  of  the  lower  litnbs,  and  of  the  abdominal 
vifeera,  mixes  with  the  chyle,  and  dilutes  its  white  co¬ 
lour;  thus  fometimes  it  appears  filled  with  a  pellucid  or 
reddifh  humour,  but  frequently  alfo  with  a  white  milk. 
But  there  are  fome  inftances  where  there  are  only  two 
or  three  fmall  and  narrow  duels,  inftead  of  this  recep¬ 
tacle  or  ciflern  of  the  chyle.  This,  however,  is  moil 
frequent,  and  fuffers  a  confiderable  alternate  preffure 
from  the  diaphragm  and  aorta,  by  which  the  chyle  is 
moved  falter  through  it,  in  proportion  as  the  light  of 
the  ciflern  is  greater  than  that  of  the  thoracic  dudl,  into 
which  it  empties  itfelf.  Yet  fometimes,  though  rarely, 
this  veficle  is  fo  fhort,  that  it  may  be  compared  with  an 
egg ;  but  for  the  mod  part  it  is  broaded  in  the  middle, 
and  decreafes  conically  towards  each  end. 

764.  That  the  chyle  comes  from  the  intellines  into 
this  du£l,  is  fhewn  from  injedlions,  by  which  quick- 
filver  has  fometimes  been  driven  from  the  firft  ladleal 
veffels  to  the  thoracic  duct ;  from  ligatures  made  on 
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the  dud  itfelf,  or  the  red  veins  which  receive  it,  and 
by  which  the  firft  and  fecond  ladeal  veffds  fwell ;  and 
from  the  manifeft  dux  of  the  chyle  into  the  thoracic 
dud  when  the  ligatures  are  removed. 

765.  The  thoracic  dud,  as  it  is  called  from  its  courfe, 
is  generally  (ingle;  or.  if  it  be  double  for  fome  part  of 
its  courfe,  it  foon  after  unites  into  one  again,  which 
goes  behind  the  pleura,  betwixt  the  vena  azygos  and 
the  aorta;  and,  afcending  in  an  inflcded  courfe,  it  re» 
ceives  in  its  way  the  lymphatic  veftds  of  the  ftomach, 
oefophagus,  and  lungs,  and  paifes  through  the  conglo- 
bate  glands,  of  which  there  are  many  incumbent  on 
and  about  it;  and  thefe  lymphatics,  as  they  advance 
towards  the  dud,  are  colleded  into  large  bunches.  It 
is,  in  general,  cylindrical;  and  often  forms  infulations, 
by  fplitting  or  dividing  into  two  or  more ;  after  which 
it  unites  into  one  again,  more  efpeciaily  in  its  upper 
part.  It  has  few  valves,  and  thofe  not  very  confpicuous. 
About  the  fifth  vertebra  of  the  back,  it  generally  erodes 
behind  the  oefophagus,  and  then  afeends  along  the  right 
fide  of  the  thorax,  behind  the  fubclavian  blood-veffels, 
till  it  has  arrived  near  the  fixth  vertebra  of  the  neck. 

7 66.  There,  bending  down,  it  often  divides  into 
two,  and  eagh  defeending  branch  dilates  into  a  fort  of 
vehcle  that  enters,  either  with  diftind  or  united  open¬ 
ings,  into  the  jundure  of  the  fubclavian  and  jugular 
vein  internally,  by  an  oblique  courfe  from  the  upper, 
polferior,  and  lateral  part  downward  towards  the  left, 
and  forward,  going  either  with  one  or  with  two  branches 
under  the  fubclavian,  on  the  outer  fide  of  that  jundure. 
It  has  a  true  circular  fiuduating  valve  placed  over  it, 
which  keeps  off  the  blood  by  its  defeent.  It  is  rarely 
otherwife  difpofed  ;  and  more  rarely  fplit  into  two, 
lengthwife,  for  diftind  infertions  into  the  fubclavian  ; 
and  yet  more  rarely  apt  to  fend  ofF  a  branch  into  the 
vena  azygos.  Near  its  infertion  it  receives  the  opening 
of  a  large  lymphatic  veil'd,  tranfverfely  from  the  arm  ; 
and  another  defeending  from  the  head,  in  one  or  more 
trunks. 

3  D 
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767.  It  appears  that  the  chyle  flows  through  the 
thoracic  dud;  into  the  blood  ;  becaufe,  on  tying  the  red 
veins,  both  the  thoracic  dud  and  ladeal  veflfels  which  are 
infer  ted  into  it  fwell  up. 

768.  I  have  attributed  the  fir  A  caufe  of  motion  in 
the  chyle,  and  of  its  abforption,  efpecially  to  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  capillary  veflfels,  which  obferves  alternate 
pulfes  with  the  periftaltic  contradion  of  the  intefiine. 
The  attradiie  force  fills  the  villofity  ;  the  periftaltic 
force  empties  the  villofity,  and  moves  the  chyle  farther 
forward.  The  reA  of  its  motions  feem  to  depend  on 
the  Arength  of  the  membrane  of  the  ladeal  veflfel  it- 
felf,  which,  even  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  expels 
the  chyle,  fo  that  the  veflfels  become  pellucid,  which  be¬ 
fore  were  milky.  The  alternate  comprefiing  force  of 
the  diaphragm  alfo  is  of  fome  efficacy  in  this  cafe,  and 
the  motion  of  the  chyle  through  the  thorax  is  fomewhat 
accelerated  by  the  conduit  itfelf;  which  being  preffed, 
moves  the  chyle  fo  much  the  more  quickly  forward,  as 
itfelf  is  larger  than  the  thoracic  dud. 

769.  The  chyle,  mixed  with  the  blood,  does  not 
immediately  change  its  nature ;  as  we  learn  from  the 
milk,  which  is  afterwards  made  of  it.  But  after  five 
or  more  hours  have  paflfed  from  the  meal,  almofi  to 
the  twelfth  hour,  during  all  which  fpace  a  woman  will 
afford  milk;  after  it  has  circulated  near  80,000  times 
through  the  body,  fomented  with  heat,  and  mixed  with 
a  variety  of  animal  juices,  it  is,  at  length,  fo  changed, 
that  a  part  of  it  is  depofited  into  the  cellular  fubAance, 
under  the  denomination  of  fat  ;  a  part  of  it  is  again 
configured  into  the  red-blood  globules  (147.);  another 
part,  that  is  of  a  mucous  or  gelatinous  nature,  changes 
into  ferum ;  and  the  watery  parts  go  off,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  by  urine,  in  fome  meafure  exhaled  by  perfpira- 
tion  ;  while  a  fmall  part  is  retained  in  the  habit,  to 
dilute  the  blood.  Nor  is  it  any  thing  uncommon  for  a 
pellucid  lymphatic  liquor  to  fill  the  la&eals,  in  a  dying 
animal,  infiead  of  chyle;  or  for  fome  of  them  to  ap¬ 
pear  milky  in  one  part  of  the  mefentery,  and  limpid  or 
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pellucid  in  another ;  fince,  as  to  their  fabric  and  ufe, 
they  alfo  agree  to  anfwer  the  end  of  lymphatics.  There 
are  not,  therefore,  two  kinds  of  veffels  from  the  in- 
teftines  ;  one  to  carry  the  chyle  only,  and  another  pe¬ 
culiarly  for  the  conveyance  of  lymph. 

770.  After  the  digeftion  has  been  completed  fome 
time,  the  ladteal  velfels  abforb  pellucid  watery  juices 
from  the  intellines,  whence  they  appear  themfelves 
diaphanous ;  but  the  thoracic  dud  is  more  efpecially 
a  lymphatic  of  the  largeft  order,  conveying  all  the 
lymph  of  the  abdomen,  lower  extremities,  and  moll 
parts  of  the  body,  to  the  blood  (53.J 

CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Of  the  Kidneys,  Bladder,  and  Urine. 

7 7 1 .  rPHE  chyle  which  is  taken  into  the  blood, 
A  contains  a  good  deal  of  water  ;  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  which  would  be  too  great  in  the  veflels,  fo  as  to 
pafs  into  the  cellular  fubftance,  if  it  was  not  expelled 
again  from  the  body.  Therefore  a  part  of  this  is  ex¬ 
haled  through  the  fkin  (436.);  and  another  part,  as 
large,  or  often  larger  than  the  former,  is  (trained 
through  the  kidneys,  and  is  expelled  out  of  the  body. 

772.  Thefe  kidneys  are  two  vifcera,  placed  on  each 
fide  the  fpine  of  the  back,  behind  the  peritonaeum,  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  the  diaphragm,  and  upon  the  pfoas  and 
quadratus  mufcles  of  the  loins ;  but  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  right  kidney  is  commonly  placed  lower  and 
more  backward  than  the  left.  Before  the  right  kid¬ 
ney  is  placed  the  liver,  upon  its  upper  part  (690.),  and 
then  the  colon  covers  the  refl  of  its  anterior  face  ;  and 
the  left  kidney  is  alfo  covered  by  the  fple'en,  flomach, 
part  of  the  pancreas,  and  the  colon.  They  are  tied  by 
reduplications  of  the  peritonaeum  to  the  colon,  duode¬ 
num,  liver,  and  fpleen.  Their  figure  is  externally  con¬ 
vex,  with  a  femielliptic  deficiency  in  their  inner  fide ; 
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laterally  they  are  fiat  or  deprefled,  inwardly  hollow, 
unequally  divided  into  one  upper,  or  longer  and  thicker 
plane,  and  lower  flenderer  extremity.  They  are  firm¬ 
ly  inverted  by  a  ftrong  external  membrane,  which  is 
denfe,  adheres  very  clofely,  and  does  not  come  from 
the  peritonaeum.  Betwixt  that  membrane  and  the 
peritonaeum  of  the  loins,  there  is  always  interpofed  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  fat,  by  which  the  whole  fur- 
face  of  the  kidney  is  furrounded  on  all  fides,  and  a 
neft  is  completed,  'which  the  kidney  does  not  totally 
fill,  though  anfwering  to  its  fiiape.  From  the  kidney 
the  peritonaeum  afcends  to  the  liver,  fpleen,  colon,  and 
diaphragm,  and  prepares  as  it  were  ligaments  for  the 
kidney. 

773.  The  blood-vejfeh  of  the  kidneys  are  very  large, 
as  'well  the  arteries,  which  together  exceed  the  me- 
fenteric,  as  the  veins.  And  firft,the  renal  arteries  pafs 
out  from  the  aorta  under  that  of  the  mefentery,  not 
always  in  the  fame  manner,  yet  fo  that  the  left  is  com¬ 
monly  fhorter  than  the  right,  and  each  of  them  fre¬ 
quently  in  two,  three,  or  four  dirtindt  trunks.  From 
thofe  trunks  arife  the  renal  arteries  of  the  lower  fort, 
with  the  adlpofe  ones  belonging  to  the  fat  cortex 
or  capfule  of  the  kidney  (772.)  ;  and  not  unfrequently 
they  give  origin  to  the  fpermatics.  The  fat,  rather 
than  the  kidney,  receives  the  fmaller  branches  from 
the  fpermatics,  and  arteries  of  the  loins.  The  arteries 
are  thick,  fo  that  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  mem¬ 
branes  in  proportion  to  their  light  ;  they  are  alfo  made 
of  very  rtrong  ones,  and  exceed  the  rtrength  of  the 
aorta  by  a  third  part. 

774.  The  renal  veins  are  very  large,  more  efpecial- 
ly  the  left,  and  more  inconftant  in  their  courl'e  than 
the  arteries:  for  the  right  is  often  without  a  branch, 
fhort  and  concealed  ;  while  the  left  always  generates  the 
fpermatic  and  capful ar  vein  of  the  fame  fide,  and  al- 
moft  conftantly  receives  the  lart  branch  of  the  vena  fine 
pari ;  and  being  of  a  confiderable  breadth,  it  extends  a 
long  way  tranfverfely,  and  produced  to  the  left,  before 
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the  aorta,  with  the  duodenum  incumbent  upon  it* 
Both  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  kidneys  arife  from 
the  great  trunks  laterally,  a  little  defcending  in  an  ob- 
tufe  angle ;  and  divide  themfelves  into  many  branches, 
a  little  before  they  enter  the  kidney.  That  the  paffage 
of  the  blood  through  the  renal  arteries  into  the  veins  is 
very  expeditious,  readily  appears  from  the  eafy  courfe 
that  is  afforded  to  water,  wax,  or  even  air,  injected. 
The  upper  molt  veins  of  the  fat  of  the  kidneys  come  from 
the  capfular  veffels,  the  middle  from  the  renal  ones, 
and  the  lower  moil:  from  the  fpermatics. 

775.  There  are  lymphatic,  veins,  confiderably  large, 
found  about  the  renal  blood-veffels,  which  give  origin 
to  the  ciftern  of  the  chyle  (763.),  which  are  faidto  re¬ 
ceive  the  difperfed  branches  that  are  fpread  under  the 
cellular  coat  of  the  kidney,  and  which  are  rendered 
manifeft  by  putrefaction,  or  liquor  injeCted  into  the  re¬ 
nal  arteries,  or  even  into  the  ureter. 

776.  The  nerves  of  the  kidneys  are  fmall,  but  nu¬ 
merous  ;  arifing  from  a  confiderabie  plexus,  mixed  on 
each  fide  with  ganglions  which  are  generated  by  the 
branches  of  the  great  femilunar  ganglion,  conjoined 
with  others  from  the  intercoffal  trunk,  creeping  along 
from  the  thorax  itfelf.  They  enter  the  kidney,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  artery,  and  fend  off  the  middle  mefente- 
ric  (748.),  and  likewife  the  fpermatic  nerves.  As  thefe 
nerves  are  fmall,  they  afford  but  a  moderate  degree  of 
fenfibility  to  the  kidney. 

777.  Upon  the  top  of  each  kidney  is  feated  the  re¬ 
nal  cajjjuie;  which  in  the  fetus  is  large,  even  larger  than 
the  kidney  itfelf,  but  not  afterwards  increafing  in  the 
adult :  it  is  glandulous,  of  the  conglomerate  kind,  di¬ 
vided  into  lobes,  of  an  oval  fhape  in  the  fetus,  and  tri¬ 
angular  in  the  adult  ;  and  connected  on  the  right  fide 
to  the  liver,  fpleen,  pancreas,  on  both  Tides  to  the  dia¬ 
phragm  and  kidney ;  to  all  which  it  adheres  by  as  ma¬ 
ny  connecting  twigs  From  a  careful  obfervation,  it 
feems  to  be  inwardly  hollow,  feparable  like  a  ventricle, 
pf  a  fmooth  furface,  and  terminating  inwardly,  as  if 
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cut  with  a  razor,  full  of  a  liquor  of  a  yellowifh  red  co¬ 
lour,  and  of  a  fluid  confidence,  almofl  like  blood.  The 
arteries  of  thefe  capfules  are  many,  chiefly  of  three 
kinds  ;  the  uppermofl  from  the  phrenics,  the  middle 
ones  from  the  aorta,  and  the  lower  ones  from  the  renals ; 
but  the  veins  are  only  a  large  one  on  each  fide,  that  of 
the  right  to  the  cava,  and  the  left  to  the  renal  vein  of 
the  fame  fide.  The  faid  vein  creeps  almoft  naked,  in 
branches,  through  the  tender  ventricle,  in  a  fulcus,  di¬ 
viding  the  capfule,  and  fends  branches  through  its  in¬ 
ternal  fuperficies.  The  ufes  of  this  gland  are  as  yet 
unknown  ;  although  we  are  led  to  believe,  from  the 
fituation,  that  it  is  fubfervient  to  the  kidney,  and  of 
greater  ufe  to  the  fetus  ;  fmce  it  is  conftantly  found 
near  the  kidneys,  and  in  fo  many  different  animals.  It 
has  no  viftble  excretory  dud,  nor  does  it  difcharge  any 
juice,  by  vifible  pores,  into  the  vein. 

778.  The  internal  fabric  of  the  kidney  is  fimple  e- 
nough,  and  fufficiently  known.  The  blood-veffels  ha¬ 
ving  entered  the  interval  betwixt  the  upper  and  lower 
ftratum  of  the  kidney,  fpread  into  its  fubftance,  fur- 
rounded  with  a  cellular  fheath,  and  divide  into  branches 
which  go  out  between  the  branches  of  that  which  is 
called  the  artery  of  the  pelvis ,  by  columns  interpofed 
betwixt  the  papillse.  From  thence,  both  in  the  papillse 
and  among  them,  making  arches,  they  furround  the 
origin  of  the  papillse,  nearer  to  the  circumference;  but 
fometimes  joined  by  fmall  branches  :  from  whence  pro¬ 
ceed  innumerable  little  twigs,  of  which  fome  return 
into  the  papillse  by  the  intervals  between  them  and  the 
columns ;  others  tend  towards  the  external  furface  of 
the  kidney,  and  fometimes,  paffing  through  the  proper 
coat  of  the  kidney  itfelf,  enter  into  its  adipofe  cover¬ 
ing,  where  being  changed  into  minute  ferpentine  curls, 
reflected  again  towards  the  trunk  of  the  artery  from 
whence  they  rofe,  they  form  a  boundary  to  the  kid¬ 
ney,  and  are  then  gradually  ftretched  out  and  mix 
themfelves  among  the  uriniferous  tubes.  But  from  the 
cortex,  as  it  were  by  fome  little  flames,  are  produced 
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bundles  of  the  uniferous  tubes  collected  in  great  num¬ 
bers  into  threads,  of  which  every  one  contains  very 
many  little  tubes.  That  they  are  continuous  with  the 
arteries,  or  at  lead  that  they  receive  their  branches  in¬ 
to  them,  we  know,  from  experiments  which  fhew  that 
water,  or  even  air,  pades  eafily  from  the  arteries  of  the 
kidneys  into  the  ureter ;  and  laftly  from  difeafes,  in 
which  the  blood  takes  the  fame  courfe.  Between  thefe 
papillae,  and  about  their  origin,  are  fituated  fome  round- 
ilh  knots,  which  the  lated  anato raids  take  to  be  the  ar¬ 
terial  glands,  producing  the  proper  and  more  narrow 
urinary  duds.  Between  thefe  fmall  duds  run  many 
arteries  parallel  to  one  another.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
cortex  confids  of  curved  veffels,  which  eminent  anato- 
mids  have  fuppofed  to  be  fmaller  than  the  red  ones. 

779.  Thofe  uriniferous  duds ,  gradually  converging 
towards  the  middle  of  the  kidney,  are  joined  together 
like  rays ;  and  are  inferted  in  great  numbers  into  one 
blind  dud,  fuch  as  perfect  the  red  of  the  papillae  ;  and 
each  of  which  is  terminated  in  its  convex  extremity 
by  confpicuous  pores.  The  number  of  thefe  papillae  is 
not  altogether  certain,  but  there  are  thirteen  or  more 
of  them ;  fome  of  which  are  obferved  to  be  fimple, 
fome  triple,  and  fome  quadruple.  Thefe  were  in  the 
fetus  fo  didind,  that  the  kidney  then  appeared  to  con- 
fid  of  as  many  didind  or  fmaller  kidneys,  as  there  are 
of  thefe  papillae,  connected  together  by  a  loofe  cellular 
membrane ;  and  furnifhed  every  one  with  its  proper 
cortex  of  ferpentine  vedels,  and  its  compages  of  draight 
uriniferous  duds,  the  bads  of  all  which  is  in  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  kidney,  and  their  vertices  con¬ 
verge  towards  the  centre.  The  oppofite  cortices  of 
two  of  thefe  little  kidneys  make  a  column,  becaufe 
it  feparates  two  papillae.  In  adults,  the  cellular  fub- 
dance  being  condenfed,  unites  the  renal  portions  and 
their  papillae  into  one  even  kidney ;  however,  it  again 
almod  recovers  the  condition  which  it  had  in  the  fetus, 
if  the  intervening  cellular  plates  are  relaxed  by  often 
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inje&ing  of  water.  The  kidney  is  alfo  remarkably  larger 
in  the  fetus  than  in  the  adult. 

780.  Round  the  protuberant  furface  of  the  faid  pa¬ 
pillae,  is  extended  a  loofe  membranous  covering,  in 
fuch  a  manner,  diflinct  from  the  papillae  itfelf,  as  to 
form  a  larger  fpace,  like  a  cylindrical  tube  or  funnel, 
for  receiving  the  papillae  into  its  cavity,  and  fometimes 
there  are  two  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other. 
Two  or  three  of  thefc  tubes  meet  together  in  one  ;  and 
with  others  of  the  brae  kind,  they  at  laft  form  by  that 
union  three  hollow  trunks,  the  upper,  middle,  and 
lower,  which  again  unite  and  open,  but  without  the 
kidney,  into  one  conical  canal,  called  th t  pelvis. 

781.  The  blood  of  the  renal  artery  being  lefs  fluid, 
as  is  generally  believed,  than  that  of  the  brain,  and  pro* 
bably  ftored  with  more  water,  brought  by  the  Terpen¬ 
tine  circles  of  the  arteries,  depofits  great  part  of  its  wa¬ 
ter  into  thofe  rectilineal  tubes  of  the  papillae  ;  a  great 
portion  of  which  water  contains  oils  and  fairs,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  earthy  particles,  or  fuch  other  matters  as 
are  thin  enough  to  pafs  through  with  it.  But  the  fmall 
diameter  of  each  uriniferous  du£t  itfelf  at  its  origin, 
and  its  firm  refiftance,  feem  to  exclude  the  milk  or 
chyle  and  the  coagulable  lymph.  Hence,  therefore,  it 
is,  that  the  blood  paffes  fo  eafily  through  the  open  uri¬ 
niferous  tubes,  whenever  it  is  urged  with  an  increafed 
celerity ;  or  that,  by  a  morbid  relaxation,  they  tranf- 
mit  not  only  the  oily  parts  of  the  blood,  but  even  the 
milk  and  falts  of  the  meat  and  drink.  But  when  the 
flrength  of  the  kidney  is  reflored  by  aftringent  medi¬ 
cines,  the  urine  returns  to  its  natural  Rate.  The  nerves 
likewife  have  a  power  of  contracting  or  relaxing  thefe 
paffages  ;  and  thus  we  fee  that  urine,  which  in  health 
is  of  a  yellow  colour,  becomes  watery  from  fudden 
grief  of  mind.  A  vafl  quantity  is  prepared;  equal  to 
that  of  perfpiration,  and  fometimes  even  more. 

782.  The  urine,  by  fire  or  putrefa&ion,  fometimes 
by  difeafe,  and  in  fome  animals  more  eafily,  changes 
Into  a  volatile  alkaline  nature,  intimately  mixed  with  a 
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fetid  oil,  partly  empyreumatic,  yellow,  and  volatile,  and 
in  part  very  tenacious,  to  be  feparated  only  by  the  laft 
degrees  of  fire,  under  the  denomination  of  phofphorus ; 
a  fubftance  fhining  of  itfelf,  and  taking  fire  in  the  air: 
and  laftly,  it  abounds  more  with  earth  than  any  other 
juice  of  the  human  body,  both  of  a  cretaceous  and 
fparry  nature ;  the  latter  coining  chiefly  from  the  drink2 
the  former  alfo  from  the  folid  parts  of  the  body  them- 
fives  diffolved  and  mixed  with  the  blood.  But  there 
is  alfo  a  confiderable  proportion  of  fea-falt  refuting  in 
frelh  urine ;  from  which  it  is  even  feparable,  after  a  long 
putrefaction,  in  the  making  of  phofphorus  ;  in  which 
procefs  a  very  great  part  of  the  urine  is  changed  into 
volatile  alkali.  Nor  is  the  urine  wholly  deftitute  of  a 
vitriolic  acid,  or  at  leaft  one  much  a-kin  to  it;  both  in 
that  taken  from  men,  as  well  as  in  the  dale  of  cattle. 
There  is,  again,  a  fort  of  fufible  fait  feparable  in  the 
urine,  which  is  cooling,  and  a-kin  to  nitre.  In  fevers,  the 
oily  and  faiine  parts  of  the  urine  are  greatly  augmented 
both  in  bulk  and  acrimony. 

783.  The  ureter  being  a  continuation  of  the  pelvis, 
carries  on  the  urine  received  from  the  kidney,  by  pref- 
fure  from  the  incumbent  vifcera,  the  contraction  of  the 
abdominal  mufcles  with  thofe  of  the  loins,  and  the 
force  of  the  circulation  urging  the  blood  behind  the  fe- 
cerned  fluid,  and  laftly  the  weight  of  the  urine  itfelf, 
Firft,  the  ureter  is  covered  by  the  peritonaeum  and  cel¬ 
lular  membrane  ;  but  its  mufcular  coat  is  weak,  ob- 
feure,  if  any:  it  has  then  a  fecond  cellular  coat;  a 
firm,  white,  nervous  one ;  a  third  cellular  one,  lined 
with  the  innermoft,  which  is  of  a  fmooth  membranous 
fabric,  porous  and  glandular  internally,  and  in  gene¬ 
ral  moderately  irritable.  It  is  of  different  diameters  in 
different  places,  and  every  where  fwells  into  veficles* 
It  defends  over  the  pfoas  mufcle,  croffes  over  the  great 
iliac  blood- veffels  into  the  pelvis ;  goes  behind  the  urinary 
bladder;  and  in  the  conjunction  of  the  defending  and 
tranfverfe  portions  of  the  bladder,  enters  obliquely 
betwixt  the  mufcular  fibres  and  nervous  coat ;  and  io 
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again,  betwixt  the  nervous  and  villous  coat,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  mouths  of  the  two  ureters  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  each  other,  and  open  by  an  orifice 
obliquely  cut  off ;  but  they  have  no  valves,  neither  at 
their  opening  in  the  bladder,  nor  in  any  part  of  their 
courfe.  From  their  oblique  infertion  into  the  bladder, 
a  protuberant  line  is  formed,  by  the  greater  thicknefs 
of  the  nervous  coat,  which  defcends  to  the  caput  gab 
Jinaginis. 

784.  That  the  urine  is  feparated  in  the  kidneys  is 
fhown  by  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  as  it  can  be 
drawn  out  by  preiling  on  its  fmali  canals.  That  it  de¬ 
fcends  by  the  ureter  is  fhewn  by  the  furprifmg  fwelling 
of  the  kidney,  and  that  part  of  the  ureter  which  is  a- 
bove  the  ligature,  as  well  as  the  emptinefs  of  that  part 
which  is  below  it.  In  the  bladder  alfo,.  as  well  as  in  the 
kidneys  and  ureters,  there  is  an  immenfe  fweiiing  as 
often  as  the  bladder  cannot  receive  the  urine,  or  can¬ 
not  emit  it;  an  obflacie  being  generated  in  either 
place. 

785.  Nor  does  there  feem  to  be  any  other  way  for 
the  urine  to  pafs.  For  although  it  is  certain,  that  the 
ftomach,  like  all  other  membranes,  exhales  a  moifture 
through  its  coats;  though  it  is  not  improbable,  from 
experiments,  that  the  bladder  alfo  abforbs ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  paffage  of  mineral  fpaw  waters,  by  urine, 
be  extremely  quick;  yet  it  does  not  thence  follow,  that 
there  muff  be  ways,  different  from  that  of  the  ureters, 
to  convey  the  water  horn  the  food  to  the  bladder.  For 
the  bladder  is,  on  all  Tides,  feparated  from  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  by  the  peritonaeum;  nor  is  it  very  likely, 
that  the  vapours,  which  either  go  out  from  the  bladder, 
or  which  are  derived  towards  it  from  other  parts,  can 
here  find  open  pores  through  the  peritonaeum ;  nor  do 
membranes  imbibe  much  that  are  already  wetted,  fo 
as  to  fill  their  pores  with  humours.  But  the  urine  alfo 
which  is  contained  in  the  bladder,  diffends  it  even  to 
death ;  nor  does  it  find  any  paffage  through  which  it 
can  efcape  into  the  pelvis;  and  on  the  other  hand^ 
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when  the  ureters  are  obdruded  with  (tones,  fo  that  the 
-bladder  receives  nothing  from  them,  it  is  either  quite 
empty,  or  contains  a  very  acrimonious  and  thick  urine, 
xnanifedly  indicating  that  the  water  can  find  no  other 
way  from  the  pelvis  into  the  bladder.  And  a  careful 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  mineral  waters  are 
difcharged  by  urine,  diffidently  demonft rates,  that  there 
is  no  fuch  rapidity  therein  as  is  commonly  imagined  ; 
but  the  (limulus  of  the  cold  water  drank,  does,  like  the 
external  cold  applied  to  the  (kin,  caufe  a  concuffion  of 
the  bladder  and  urinary  parts,  by  which  they  are  foli- 
cited  to  repeated  difcharges  of  the  old  urine  which  was 
before  in  the  body,  and  not  immediately  of  that  which 
was  lad  drank.  Again,  the  largenefs  of  the  renal  vef- 
fels  demondrates,  that  not  much  lefs  than  an  eighth 
part  of  the  blood  fent  to  the  body  is  received  at  a  time, 
and  confequemly  there  are  above  1 000  ounces  of  blood 
conveyed  through  the  kidneys  in  an  hour ;  whence  it 
wilt  appear  but  a  moderate  allowance,  for  20,  or  even 
50,  ounces  of  water  to  diftil  from  that  quantity  of  blood 
driven  through  the  kidneys  in  the  fame  time.  Finally, 
it  is  certain,  that  both  man  and  brute  animals  perifh  if 
the  ureters  are  doled  up  by  a  ligature  ;  we  then  ob¬ 
serve  alfo,  that  no  urine  can  be  found  in  the  bladder. 

786.  The  urinary  bladder  is  feated  in  the  cavity  or 
bowl  of  the  pelvis,  which  is  an  appendix  to  the  abdo¬ 
men,  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  bones ;  but  laterally, 
and  at  the  bottom,  only  inclofed  by  mufclesj;  and  is  al¬ 
ways  larger  in  women  than  in  men.  It  is  fituated,  fo 
as  to  cohere  with  the  os  pubis  by  a  large  portion  of  cel¬ 
lular  fuhdance,  by  which  it  is  connected  to  the  perito¬ 
naeum,  from  thence  backward,  and  for  a  fmall  part  of 
its  furface  before ;  but  behind,  it  is  extended  to  a  great¬ 
er  length  over  the  bladder,  defcending  almod  as  far  as 
the  Lnfertions  of  the  ureters  ;  from  whence  it  returns 
back  again,  either  over  the  reduin  or  uterus  in  women. 
Behind  the  bladder  lies  the  redum,  the  feminal  vehi¬ 
cles,  and  prodate  gland,  with  the  levatores  ani.  In  the 
fetus,  the  bladder  is  very  long,  and  fomewhat  conical, 
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extending  itfelf  much  above  the  offa  pubis ;  but  in  the 
adult,  it  hardly  arifes  above  thole  bones,  even  when  in¬ 
flated,  becaufe,  in  them,  the  pelvis  is  much  larger  and 
deeper  in  proportion. 

787.  The  figure  of  the  bladder  is,  in  general,  oval, 
flatter  before,  more  convex  behind,  terminated  at  bot¬ 
tom  by  a  very  obtufe  or  flat  head,  that  lies  incumbent 
upon  the  redtum.  Such  is  the  figure  of  it  in  an  adult 
man:  but,  in  the  fetus,  it  is  almoft.cylindrical ;  and,  in 
women  who  have  had  many  children,  fo  much  flatten¬ 
ed  laterally  by  preffure,  that  it  refembles  a  fort  of  trian¬ 
gular  cone.  This  change  of  the  figure  of  the  bladder 
feems  to  arife  from  the  weight  of  the  urine,  gradually 
extending  more  the  lower  parts  of  the  bladder,  which 
are  moll  preffed;  by  which  means  the  Tides  are  drawn 
together  from  above,  fo  as  to  render  it  fhorter  and 
broader.  It  is  of  different  magnitudes ;  fo  that,  in  dif- 
eafes,  by  frequent  irritation  and  contraftion,  it  fome- 
times  becomes  very  fmall, 

788.  The  fabric  of  the  bladder  is  much  like  that  of 
all  large  membranous  receptacles.  The  fir  ft  membrane 
is  cellular  ;  in  its  forepart  lax,  and  replenifhed  with  fat ; 
but  backward  it  is  thinner,  where  it  unites  with  the 
redtum.  In  this  there  is  a  net-work  of  veflels,  chiefly 
of  veins.  Next  to  this  follows  a  mufcular  coat,  very 
difficult  to  defcribe,  confiding  of  pale  contractile  fibres, 
difpofed  in  various  reticulated  bundles,  not  continued 
one  to  another,  but  interrupted  with  net-like  fpaces,  in 
which  the  nervous  coat  lies  uncovered.  The  principal 
ftratum  of  thefe  is  longitudinal ;  which,  arifing  before 
from  the  proftate,  is  frequently,  though  not  always,  fo 
connedted  to  the  fynchondrofis  of  the  offa  pubis,  or  the 
membranes  covering  it,  as  feemingly  to  arife  from 
thence ;  thence,  afcending  and  growing  broad,  they 
fpread  towards  the  conical  extremity  of  the  upper  fide 
of  the  bladder:  here  palling  on,  they  defcend  over  the 
pofterior  furface,  and  grow  there  confiderably  broader, 
till  at  length  they  are  finally  terminated  in  the  proftate ; 
but  laterally  they  go  off  like  the  palms  of  one’s  hands. 
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and  are  mixed  from  the  anterior  and  poderior  planes. 
Thefe  fibres  mud  necedarily  deprefs  the  bladder, "and 
confequently  propel  the  urine  towards  its  bottom  part. 

789.  The  remaining  fibres  are  very  difficultly  redu¬ 
ced  to  any  order.  They  fill  the  intervals  of  the  former; 
by  arifing  from  the  prodate  backward,  and  afcending 
inflected,  they  form  a  dratum,  partly  oblique,  and  partly 
tranfverfe,  the  interior  ones  more  than  the  others,  both 
in  the  forward  and  back  part  of  the  bladder. 

790.  The  contra&ile  force  of  the  bladder  is  gentle, 
but  perpetual ;  fo  that  it  contracts  from  its  greated  di¬ 
latation  to  its  very  lead  fize,  without  any  alternate  re¬ 
laxation,  and  remains  long  in  its  date  of  greatefl  con¬ 
traction.  The  urine  is  the  lead  uneafy  (timulus;  wa¬ 
ter  injected  is  more  fo,  and  a  done  the  mod  of  any 
kind  of  irritating  fubdance.  When  didended  beyond 
meafure,  it  lofes  its  powers  ;  fo  that  either  it  cannot  ex- 
j>el,  or  cannot  retain,  the  urine. 

701.  Within  the  mufcular  coat  is  foread  the  fecond 
cellular  dratum,  of  a  tender  elegant  fabric,  that  may  be 
inflated,  and  fofter  than  that  obferved  in  the  intedines. 
Next  follows  the  nervous  coat,  as  a  continuation  of  the, 
fkin,  and  refemhling  the  nervous  coat  of  the  flomach : 
the  inner  one  is  more  obfcure  ;  difficultly  feparable  from 
the  nervous  one  ;  continuous  with  the  epidermis;  and, 
like  it,  eafily  feparable,  having  a  great  deal  of  mucus, 
and  folded  into  various  wrinkles,  without  any  certain 
order.  In  the  furface  of  this  lad,  the  pores  of  the  mu¬ 
cous  cryptae  fometimCs  appear  confpicuous,  but  not  al¬ 
ways  without  difficulty,  pouring  out  a  vifcid  foft  glue. 
The  mucus  itfelf  is  very  manifed,  and  is  prepared  in 
the  greater  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  irritation  of 
the  bladder.  For  this  mucus  there  is  the  highed  necef- 
fity,  to  diminifh  the  fenfation  of  the  acrimony  of  the 
urine. 

792.  The  vejfels  and  nerves  of  the  bladder  are  in 
common  with  thofe  which  go  to  the  genital  parts, 
wffiere  we  ffiall  defcribe  them.  Thofe  which  come 
from  the  epigadrics  are  but  fmall.  They  form  princi¬ 
pally 
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pally  a  net-work  in  the  firft  or  outer  cellular  ftratum, 
and  then  another  in  the  fecond  ftratum  of  the  fame  fub- 
ftance.  The  arteries  exhale  through  the  villous  coat, 
as  we  learn  by  experiment  from  anatomical  injections ; 
and  the  veins  likewife  abforb  again,  to  which  is  owing 
the  greater  confiftence  and  higher  colour  of  the  urine 
by  a  long  retention  of  it.  The  lymphatic  veflfels  in  the 
outer  cellular  ftratum,  are  eaftly  demonftrated;  but 
their  origin  is  from  another  part,  probably  from  the  ad¬ 
jacent  re&um, 

7  9  3.  The  fame  urinary  bladder  is  of  the  nature  of  other 
membranous  facs,  fo  that  it  both  tranfmits  water  through 
the  inorganic  pores  of  its  membranes,  and  through  the 
fame  abforbs  the  water  in  which  it  is  immerfed. 

794.  Into  this  bladder  the  urine  conftantly  flows,  in 
a  continued  thread,  as  we  are  aflured,  from  experi¬ 
ence,  in  morbid  and  uncommon  cafes,  in  which  the 
extremities  of  the  ureters  have  appeared  to  the  eye. 
By  ftaying  fome  time  in  the  bladder,  and  from  the  ab- 
forption  of  the  more  watery  part,  the  urine  acquires  an 
higher  colour,  becomes  (harper  and  reddifh-coloured. 
Nor  are  we  fully  acquainted  with  the  caufe  which  re¬ 
tains  the  urine  in  the  bladder.  The  fpin&er  is  ob- 
fcure  ;  the  depreftion  of  the  bladder  feems  to  aflift, 
as  it  defcends  convex  below  its  mouth  upon  the  in- 
teftinum  redtum,  fo  that  at  laft  the  urine  arrives  at 
the  entrance  of  the  urethra  when  any  quantity  of  it  is 
collected.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  urine  does  not  flowr 
fpontaneoufly  even  from  a  dead  carcafe. 

795.  At  length,  by  its  bulk  and  acrimony,  irritating 
the  fenfible  fabric  of  the  bladder,  it  is  thence  expelled, 
firft  by  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
mufcles,  by  which  the  inteftines  are  urged  againft  the 
bladder  in  a  perfon  who  is  erect,  whereby  the  urine 
makes  itfelf  a  way  through  a  narrow  and  impeded  paf- 
fage  ;  and  again,  by  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  bladder 
itfelf,  arifing  from  the  contraction  of  its  mufcular  fabric 
(788,  et  feq.) 

796.  There  feems  by  the  urine,  befides  the  particles 
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of  food  and  water,  much  matter  to  pafs  off  that  is 
noxious  to  the  human  body ;  efpecially  calcareous 
earth  reforbed  from  the  bones  and  folid  parts,  and 
which  would  not  fail  to  produce  bony  crufts  and  cal¬ 
culi  wherever  it  was  (topped  ;  the  fparry  or  gypfeous 
earth  of  fountains ;  an  acrid  oil  mixed  with  fait,  fo  as 
to  aflume  a  volatile  nature.  The  urine,  by  its  reten¬ 
tion,  difpofes  to  the  generation  of  the  (tone  and  gout : 
when  fupprefied,  it  produces  fharp  fevers  ;  and  at  lad 
flows  back  to  the  brain,  and  overflows  and  deftroys  it. 

797.  From  the  anterior  vertex  of  the  obtufe  or 
greater  end  of  the  bladder,  not  from  its  bottom,  goes 
out  a  (lender  canal  with  a  fmall  orifice,  as  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  bladder  itfelf,  under  the  denomination  of 
the  urethra  ;  and  in  this,  there  is  a  manifeft  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  cuticle  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  bladder, 
with  its  furrounding  cellular  fubftance,  and  more  efpe- 
ciaily  a  folid  nervous  coat,  of  which  it  is  principally 
compofed.  It  is  variable  in  its  diameter  and  direction; 
in  women,  it  is  ftraight,  tranfverfe,  and  fhort.  I  do  not 
And  a  valve  in  its  mouth. 

798.  This  canal  of  the  urethra  is  firft  furrounded,  on 
all  Tides,  by  the  proftate  gland  ;  from  whence  it  goes 
out  naked,  for  a  fmall  fpace,  that  is  immediately  con¬ 
tinuous  below  with  the  incipient  bulb  of  the  uretha, 
which  likewife  furrounds  it  on  all  Tides  above  ;  but  the 
cavernous  bodies  of  the  penis  chiefly  cover  it  above 
and  laterally,  fo  as  to  form  a  common  groove  for  its 
reception,  and  add  ftrength  or  firmnefs  to  this  other- 
wife  lax  tube.  It  begins  wide  from  the  bladder,  and 
contra&s  itfelf  conically  in  the  proftate ;  from  which, 
being  at  liberty,  it  becomes  cylindrical,  and  enlarges 
at  the  firft  acceflion  of  the  bulb  ;  in  the  penis  it  is 
almoft  cylindrical,  and  again  dilates  itfelf  a  little  before 
its  termination. 

799.  This  canal  is  governed  by  various  mufcles, 
either  proper  to  itfelf,  or  belonging  to  the  parts  adja¬ 
cent.  And  firft,  in  women,  there  are  manifeftly  fibres 
placed  round  the  egrefs  of  the  incipient  urethra,  which 
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are  moftly  tranfverfe,  but  fome  varioufly  decuffating 
each  other;  whofe  office,  and  fupport  in  the  vagina,  raa- 
nifeftiy  appear  ;  namely,  to  deprefs  the  urethra,  like 
the  fpindter,  about  the  opening  of  which  they  are  dil- 
pofed,  and  by  this  means  to  ciofe  its  opening  againft 
the  refilling  contracted  vagina  and  fpinder  of  the  anus. 
In  man  there  are  tranfverfe  fibres  of  the  fame  kind  ; 
but,  forming  an  arch  that  opens  upward,  they  run 
into  the  conjunction  of  the  bladder  with  the  proftate, 
covering  the  longitudinal  bundle  of  fibres  and  proftate 
itfeif,  which  covering  of  fibres  thus  becomes  fit  for 
contracting  the  orifice  of  the  bladder. 

800.  The  firft  tranfverfe  mufcle  proceeding  from 
that  bunch  of  the  ifchium  which  fends  forth  the  erector 
mufcle  of  the  penis,  goes  tranfverfely  towards  the  other 
os  ifchium,  partly  paffes  into  it,  is  partly  inferred  into 
the  middle  bulb  of  the  urethra,  and  partly  degenerates 
into  the  accelerator.  It  preffes  upon,  lhakes,  and  draws 
backward,  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  The  other,  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  branch  of  the  os  ifchium,  is  inferted  into 
the  ifthmus  of  the  urethra  before  the  bulb,  and  di¬ 
lates  it. 

801.  But  likewife  the  levator  of  the  anus  feerns  to 
raife  the  urethra  againft  the  os  pubis,  fo  as  to  ciofe  the 
opening  of  the  bladder  into  it  ;  and,  in  ourfelves  living, 
we  may  perceive  the  accelerator  conftringed,  together 
with  the  fpin&er,  at  the  root  of  the  penis,  fo  as  perfectly  ' 
to  ciofe  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  and  prefs  back  the 
urine  even  while  it  is  flowing  ;  whence  there  is  no 
room  to  doubt,  but  this  mufcle  gives  a  moderate  tight- 
uefs  for  retaining  the  urine. 

802.  An  effort  being  now  made  (795.)  by  the  preflure 
of  the  diaphragm,  the  urine  runs  forth  with  a  greater  ce¬ 
lerity,  in  proportion  as  it  comes  through  a  canal  fmaller 
than  the  diameter  of  its  large  receptacle  ;  and,  being  once 
difcharged,  frees  the  body  from  uneafy  fenfation.  The  laft 
drops, which  remain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bulb,  irritat¬ 
ing  by  their  weight,  are  expelled  by  the  accelerator  muf¬ 
cle;  namely,  a  ftrong  mufcular  expanfion,  placed  round 
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the  bulb,whofe  fibres  are  difpofed  in  the  fliape  of  a  feather,, 
meeting  together  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom-part  of 
the  bulb,  and  in  their  fore-part  fixed  by  two  tendons 
into  the  cavernous  bodies  of  the  penis,  and  in  their 
back-part  connected  by  three  mulcular  portions  to  the 
fpindter  of  the  anus,  two  of  which  portions  may  be 
alfo  referred  to  the  levators  of  the  anus.  This  mufcle,, 
when  the  fpindter  is  firmly  fhut,  draws  the  bulb  up¬ 
ward ;  and,  with  a  conllderable  force,  alternately  con¬ 
tracts  or  (hakes  the  urethra,  fo  as  to  expel  the  laft  drops 
of  the  urine. 

803.  The  pyramidal  mufcle  of  the  abdomen  maybe 
thought  to  draw  the  bladder  downwards  by  the  rope  of 
umbilical  veffels,  and  likewife  to  relax  it,  and  ht  it  for 
the  addon  of  the  long  mufcular  fibres.  But  this  cannot 
be  admitted,  feeing  the  mufcle  itfelf  is  often  wanting  5 
neither  can  it  bring  down  the  bladder,  and  very  rarely 
comes  to  the  navel. 

804.  But  as  the  urine  is  fharp,  and  the  membrane  of 
the  urethra  very  fenfible,  and  becaufe  the  air  will  like¬ 
wife  enter  it ;  for  thefe  reafons  nature  has  fupplied  this 
canal  with  a  large  quantity  of  mucus.  This  mucus  is 
not  only  generated  from  the  fources  in  the  bladder,  but 
more  especially  from  two  conglomerate  glandules;  one 
of  which  is  feated  on  each  fide  in  the  angle,  betwixt  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra  and  the  cavernous  body  of  the  pe¬ 
nis  ;  from  whence  it  fends  out  a  (lender  dudt,  running 
for  a  confiderable  length  through  the  urethra.  I  am 
ignorant  of  any  glandule  of  the  iflhmus  different  from 
the  cellular  texture.  Moreover,  the  whole  urethra  is 
full  of  mucous  fmufes,  of  a  cylindrical  figure ;  very 
many  of  which  defcend  towards  the  glans,  though, 
fome  run  in  a  contrary  direction,  having  fmall  mucous 
cryptas  placed  at  their  Tides,  which  depohte  there  a 
fluid  mucus,  and  difcharge  it  into  the  urethra.  A  larger 
fort  of  thefe  mucous  cryptae  are  difpofed  along  the  up¬ 
per  fide  of  the  urethra,  beginning  before  the  bulb,  at 
the  origin  of  the  glans.  There  are  others,  dill  fmaller* 
mixed  with  thefe  large  ones,  and  placed  laterally,  and 
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about  the  urethra.  In  women  alfo  there  are  many 
and  larger  of  thefe  mucous  citterns,  which  open  into 
their  much  fhorter  urethra,  more  efpecially  at  its  open¬ 
ing- 

805.  The  neceffary  cleanlinefs  and  avocations  of  hu¬ 
man  life  require  the  urine  collected  to  be  difeharged  on¬ 
ly  at  certain  times.  But  thefe  advantages  could  not  be 
obtained  without  feme  danger  of  difeafe,  from  the  de- 
pofition  of  the  earthy  parts  of  the  urine  continually 
confined  and  at  reft  ;  fo  that,  by  repeated  additions  of 
the  like  matter  cemented  together,  a  (tone  may  be  at 
length  formed.  But  the  plenty  of  mucus,  with  which 
the  urinary  paffages  are  commonly  defended,  is,  for  the 
mod  part,  a  fufficient  guard  againft  this  diforder,  as 
we  fee  the  generality  of  people  are  free  from  the  {tone  ; 
unlefs  the  urine  is  more  than  commonly  charged  with 
an  earthy,  tartareous,  or  chalky  matter,  increafed  by 
the  ufe  of  hard  water  full  of  felenitic  matter,  drinking 
wine  ;  very  vifeid  food,  inactivity  of  body,  and  a  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  urine  beyond  the  calls  of  nature  ;  or  fome 
vifeid  body  capable  of  attracting  the  calculous  mat¬ 
ter;  or  finally,  a  diforder  of  the  kidneys,  laying  a 
foundation  for  the  earthy  matter  frit  to  adhere  toge¬ 
ther. 


C  IDA  P.  XXIX. 

Of  the  Genital  Parts  in  Man. 

So6.rJP,HE  vettels  belonging  to  the  genitals  con- 
JL  ftantly  arife  near  thofe  of  the  kidneys,  and  al- 
moft  in  all  kinds  of  animals  ;  by  which  nature  feems  to 
have  intended  a  double  ufefulnefs  in  one  organ,  which 
might  be  able  to  difcharge  the  urine,  and  bear  a  rela¬ 
tion  likewife  to  the  genital  parts,  though  placed  at  a 
confiderable  diftance,  in  a  fpace  betwixt  the  tops  of  the 
thighs,  and  fubfervient  to  cleanlinefs,  modefty,  eafmefs 
of  the  birth,  and  the  force  of  throes  in  delivery. 

897.  The 
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807.  The  femen  mafculinum  is  firft  formed  in  the 
tefticle ;  then  repofited  in  the  fetninal  vehicles;  after¬ 
wards  ejedted  from  the  penis,  into  the  uterus,  where  it 
renders  the  female  ovum  prolific :  and  therefore  this 
muff  be  the  order  of  our  inquiry  into  thefe  particulars. 
The  human  teflkles ,  but  fmall  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  body,  are,  in  the  fetus,  lodged  within  the 
abdomen  behind  the  peritonaeum  ;  from  whence,  by  de¬ 
crees,  they  defcend  into  the  groins  ;  and  are  at  laft,  in 

a  more  advanced  age,  thruft  down  below  the  groin, 
perhaps  partly  by  their  weight,  and  partly  by  the  im- 
pulfeof  the  influent  blood  ;  yet  fometimes  they  are  ob- 
ferved  to  remain  behind  in  the  groin  of  adults.  They 
defcend  by  a  palfage,  which  in  the  fetus  is  open,  cel¬ 
lular,  and  called  the  procefs,  leading  from  the  cavity  of 
the  peritonaeum  into  the  fcrotum ;  and  the  fame  paf- 
fage,  after  the  tefticle  is  tranfmitted,  is  contracted  by  a 
law  of  nature,  and  preferves  the  tefticle. 

808.  The  tefticle  is  defended  by  various  integu¬ 
ments;  of  which  the  firft  and  outermoft  is  that  of  the 
fcrotum ,  made  up  of  a  clofe  cellular  ftratum,  repleniffi- 
ed  with  veflels,and  clofely  adhering  to  the  fkin  :  which 
laft  has  a  kind  of  elaftic  or  contractile  motion  at  the 
approach  of  cold  and  in  the  a 61  of  venery,  altho’  with¬ 
out  any  mufcular  fabric  ;  yet  it  has  commonly  a6tion 
enough  to  wrinkle  the  fcrotum,  and  draw  up  the  te- 
fticles.  This  cellular  coat,  commonly  called  dartos ,  is 
placed  round  each  of  the  tefticles  feparately,  by  the 
conjunction  of  which  together  in  the  middle,  is  form¬ 
ed  a  kind  of  feptum,  which  appears  more  remarkable 
in  a  dry  preparation ;  and  this  feptum  is  often  imperfe6t 
in  its  upper  part,  towards  the  penis. 

809.  Within  the  dartos  is  fpread  a  loofe  cellular  ftra¬ 
tum,  without  any  fat,  except  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
fcrotum,  and  may  be  inflated  like  the  fame  fubftance  in 
other  parts.  Next  follows  a  niufcle,  from  its  office 
called  cremajler ;  which  arifes  from  the  degenerating 
fibres  of  the  lefts  oblique  inufcle  of  the  abdomen,  and 
from  the  tendon  of  the  external  obliquus,  called  by 
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fome  a  ligament ,  and  by  others  fibres ,  defcending 
from  the  os  pubis  backward  into  a  vagina  or  capfule, 
which,  every  way  furrounding  the  tefticle,  ferves  to 
comprefs,  elevate,  and  forward  its  contents, 

8  io.  Next  to  this  follows  the  fecond  cellular  ftra- 
turn,  whofe  fpungy  fabric  is  continued  with  the  outer- 
xnoft,  that  lies  round  the  peritonaeum  ;  and  this  fecond 
flratum  is  called  tunica  vaginalis.  In  this  the  vehicles  or 
cells  of  its  fabric  appear  larger  than  elfewhere,  and 
may  be  inflated  one  after  another.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  tefticle,  above  the  epididymis,  it  is,  in 
a  manner  fo  feparated  from  the  reft  above  the  tefticle, 
towards  the  rings  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  that  the 
inflation  can  hardly  be  continued  through.  Betwixt 
this  laft  membrane  and  the  following  is  a  fpace,  into 
which  are  exhaled  thin  vapours,  and  fometimes  a  wa¬ 
ter  is  collected.  The  inner  coat,  called  albuginea ,  is  a 
flrong,  white,  compadt  membrane,  which  immediately 
inverts  and  confipes  the  proper  fubftance  of  the  teflicle 
itfelf. 

Si!.  The  teflicle  more  properly  fo  called,  is  of  an  o« 
val  figure,  with  an  acute  vertex,  looking  upwards  and  a 
little  outwards.  The  epididymis  is  a  kind  of  addita- 
ment  to  the  tefticle;  and  is  a  flat  fubftance,  refembling 
thick  tape,  which  goes  round  the  pofterior  margin  of 
the  tefticle,  to  which  it  is  connedled  by  the  cellular  tex¬ 
ture,  and  by  blood- veflels.  In  the  lower  part  it  is 
plain  ;  on  the  upper  part  it  adheres  to  the  tefticle  by  a 
thick  and  convex  head,  as  it  does  alfo  on  the  lower 
part.  In  the  middle,  it  is  partly  attached  by  its  balls, 
and  being  partly  free  makes  a  blind  fac. 

8 1 2.  To  the  tefticle  the  fipermatic  arteries  defeend, 
one  on  each  fide,  generated  by  the  aorta  below  the  re¬ 
nal  arteries ;  but  not  unfrequenlly  from  the  renal  arte¬ 
ries  themfelves,  from  thofe  of  the  capfules,  or  from  the 
aorta  itfelf  above  the  emulgents.  This  artery,  the  final!  - 
eft  in  the  body  in  proportion  to  its  length,  deicends  a 
long  way  outward  before  the  pfoas  mufcle,  and  gives 
imaU  branches  to  the  fat  of  the  kidney,  to  the  ureter, 
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mefocoion,  glandules  of  the  loins,  and  to  the  perito¬ 
naeum;  but  more  dpecially  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
kidney,  it  gives  a  remarkable  branch  inflected  and  co¬ 
vered  with  fat,  yet  leflening  itfelf,  that  takes  a  terpen¬ 
tine  courfe  behind  the  peritonaeum,  as  far  as  the  ring 
of  the  abdomen.  This  ring  is  formed  entirely  of  the 
tendinous  fibres,  defeending  from  the  external  oblique 
jnufcle,  interrupted  in  their  oblique  defeent  by  a  long 
aperture,  growing  wider  downward  ;  from  this  aper¬ 
ture  part  of  the  fmaller  inner  fibres  are  broadly  detach¬ 
ed  to  the  os  pubis,  and  others  crofiing  cohere  with  the 
fibres  belonging  to  the  other  fide  of  the  mufcle,  which, 
being  collected  together,  is  called  the  inner  column . 
Other  ftronger  external  fibres,  difiinguifhed  from  the 
former  by  the  aperture,  are  broadly  inferted  by  a  thick 
bundle  into  the  outer  fide  of  the  os  pubis,  under  the 
denomination  of  (he  external  column;  from  whence  va¬ 
rious  fibres  run  off  to  the  fafeia  lata  and  groin.  The 
upper  part  of  this  opening  is  in  fome  meafure  clofed 
up  by  fibres,  arifing  from  the  outer  column,  and  a- 
feending  in  a  curve  direction  round  the  inner  and 
weaker  column.  Below  thefe  fibres  there  is  often  a 
final!  opening  left,  parted  off' by  tendinous  fibres,  thro’ 
which  defeends  the  fpermatic  artery,  with  the  vein,  and 
vas  deferens,  with  a  good  deal  of  cellular  fubfhmce  by 
which  they  are  wrapt  together  into  a  cylindrical  cord ; 
before  the  external  column,  through  no  perforation  of 
the  peritonaeum,  which  it  has  every  where  lying  on  this 
fore  part  of  it.  At  the  bafis  of  this  ring,  the  dudlas  de¬ 
ferens  is  joined  with  the  rope  of  vdfels,  and  the  whole 
bundle  arrives  at  the  groin,  and  thence  at  the  ferotum. 
The  fpermatic  artery  gives  many  fmall  branches  to  the 
cremafter,  to  the  cellular  coat,  and  to  the  feptum  of  the 
ferotum ;  and  then  defeends  in  a  double  plexus,  to  the 
tefticle  ;  of  which  the  principal  comes  from  betwixt  the 
epididymis  and  origin  of  the  vas  deferens,  at  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  lower  part  of  the  tefticle,  and  then  goes,  by 
tranfverfe  branches,  through  the  albuginea:  the  other 
plexus,  that  accompanies  the  vas  deferens  in  the  upper 
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part  of  the  teflicle,  has  a  like  termination,  and  is  va- 
rioufly  inofculated  with  the  former.  There  are  other 
Email  arteries,  which  go  to  the  coverings  of  the  te- 
Hide  from  the  epigailrics,  and  others  from  thofe  of 
the  bladder,  which  follow  the  courfe  of  the  vas  de¬ 
ferens,  both  which  communicate  with  the  fpermatic 
veffels. 

813.  Many  of  thefe  fmall  arteries  play  about  the  e- 
pididymis  ;  but  the  larger  of  them  fpread  tranfverfely 
through  the  albuginea,  which  they  perforate  in  feveral 
places,  to  enter  the  innermoft  fabric  of  the  teflicle, 
through  which  they  are  minutely  ramified  in  all  points, 
and  feparated  by  numberlefs  membranous  partitions. 
There  is  no  large  anaftomofis  or  communication  be¬ 
twixt  the  fpermatic  artery  and  vein  here,  any  more  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  but  fome  red  blood  is  re¬ 
ceived  into  thofe  branches  that  pafs  through  the  albu¬ 
ginea  to  the  innermoH  lubftance  of  the  teflicle.  But 
from  the  long  courfe  of  this  artery,  the  fmallnefs  of  its 
diameter,  the  number  of  ferpentine  flexures,  the  great 
ratio  of  the  dividing  branches  to  their  trunk,  and  the 
coldnefs  of  their  fubcutaneous  diflribution,  demonftrate, 
that  the  blood  flows  not  only  in  a  fmall  quantity,  but 
very  flowly,  to  the  tefticle. 

814.  The  fpermatic  vein  of  the  right  fide,  is  inferted 
into  the  cava ;  but  that  of  the  left  pours  its  blood  into 
the  emulgent  vein,  or  into  both :  it  is  enormoufly  !ai> 
ger  than  the  artery,  and  takes  the  fame  courfe  in  com¬ 
pany  with  that ;  but  both  its  trunk  and  branches  are 
much  larger  and  more  numerous,  very  ferpentine,  and 
formed  into  a  bunchy  plexus  of  confiderable  length, 
which  is  interwove  with  the  artery,  and  continued  as 
low  as  the  teflicle,  there  by  degrees  dividing  into  two 
like  the  artery.  There  are  fome  valves  in  this  vein, 
but  rare. 

815.  Thefe  external  coverings  of  the  teflicle  have 
fmall  arteries  from  the  epigaft rics ;  the  fcrotum  from 
the  crural  arteries,  and  thofe  of  the  trunk,  with  an  in¬ 
ternal  branch,  which  is  called  the  external  pudenda ; 
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the  fellow  veins  go  to  the  faphena,  and  to  the  crural 
trunks.  , 

81 6.  The  nerves  of  the  tefticle  are  many,  whence  it 
has  a  peculiar  tendernefs  of  fenfation  ;  infonmch  that 
faintings  and  convulfions  follow  from  bruifmg  or  inju¬ 
ring  the  tefticle,  and  particularly  a  conftridion  of  the 
jaws.  Some  of  them  arife  deep  from  the  renal  plexus , 
from  the  mefenteric  plexus,  from  the  trunk  of  the  in- 
tercoftal  nerve,  and  laftly  from  the  mefocolic  plexus, 
and  follow  the  courfe  of  the  fpermatic  veftels.  Others 
are  proper  to  the  furface  of  the  coverings  of  the  tefticle, 
from  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  pair  of  the  nerves 
of  the  loins. 

817.  I  have  frequently  obferved  lymphatic  veftels  in 
the  fpermatic  cord,  which  are  judged  to  arife  from  the 
tefticle  itfelf,  and  mix  themfelves  with  thofe  that  ac¬ 
company  the  inguinal  blood- veftels.  The  induftry  of 
late  anatomifts  has  traced  them  even  to  the  network  of 
the  tefticle  itfelf. 

818.  The  blood,  moved  flowly  and  in  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  through  the  fpermatic  artery,  by  which  it  is  brought 
to  the  inner  fabric  of  the  tefticle  (81  3.),  is  there  drain¬ 
ed  into  very  fmall  veftels,  which  carry  their  fluids  to  the 
feminal  veffels ,  although  we  are  ignorant  of  the  manner 
by  which  the  arteries  communicate  with  thefe  canals, 
the  bundles  of  which  form  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
tefticle.  Thefe  feminiferous  veftels  are  exceeding  fmall, 
ferpentine,  firm,  or  folid,  and  have  a  very  fmall  light  in 
proportion  to  their  membranes ;  they  are  not,  however, 
blind,  as  I  have  feveral  times  filled  them  through  the 
vas  deferens.  They  are  collected  together  into  bundles, 
above  twenty  in  number,  divided  by  diftindt  cells  or 
partitions,  which  defcend  from  the  albuginea  to  con¬ 
duct  the  arteries  and  veins.  In  each  of  thefe  cells  there 
is  a  feminiferous  dudt,  to  convey  the  fecreted  humour 
from  the  feminiferous  vafcules.  Twenty  or  more  of 
thefe  dudts  form  a  net-work ,  adhering  to  the  furface  of 
the  albuginea,  and  forming  inofc illations  one  with  ano¬ 
ther  \  and  quickfijver  is  very  eafily  poured  from  them 
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Into  the  furrounding  cellular  texture.  From  that  net 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  epididymis,  afcend  20  or  30 
ducts,  which,  being  contorted  together  into  folds,  form 
as  many  vafcular  cones ,  that  are  joined  together  by  an 
intermediate  cellular  fubftance;  and  lying  incumbent 
one  upon  another,  then  form  the  head  of  the  epididy¬ 
mis,  and  in  that  head  foon  meet  together  into  one  duct 
without  the  tefticle. 

819.  This  duct  being  intricately  wove  by  an  infinite 
number  of  folds  and  ferpentine  flexures,  after  a  manner 
not  imitated  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  con¬ 
nected  together  by  a  great  number  of  loofe  cellular 
ftrata,  is  afterwards  collected  by  a  membrane  of  the  al¬ 
buginea  into  one  bundle,  called  the  epididymis.  But 
the  duct  of  which  it  is  compofed,  grows  larger  as  it  de- 
fcends,  being  larged  at  the  bottom  of  the  teflicle  ;  from 
whence  again  afcending  along  the  pofterior  face  of  the 
tdticle,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  itfelf,  it  by  degrees 
fpreads  open  its  fpiral  convolutions,  and  comes  out 
much  larger,  under  the  denomination  of  dudus  defe¬ 
rens .  Aim  oft  always,  however,  a  fmall  veflfel  feparates 
fomewhere  from  the  dudtus  deferens,  and  afcends  along 
with  the  cord,  having  an  uncertain  termination. 

820.  This  is  the  courfe  defcribed  by  the  femen,  pro¬ 
pelled  forward  by  the  motion  of  the  fucceeding  juices  in 
the  tefticle ;  and  perhaps, in  fome  meafure,  though  flowly, 
by  the  contraction  of  the  cremafter :  as  we  may  reafonably 
fuppofe,  from  the  numberlefs  fpires  and  convolutions 
formed  by  the  epididymis,  obftrudting  almoft  every  kind 
of  injection  ;  and,  as  we  may  conclude,  from  the  length 
of  time  that  is  required  to  fill  the  feminal  vehicles  again, 
after  they  have  been  once  exhaufted. 

821.  The  cylindric  dudtus  deferens  being  made  of  a 
very  thick  fpungy  fubftance,  included  betwixt  two 
firm  membranes,  bored  through  with  a  very  fmall  tube, 
afcends  in  company  with  the  cord  of  the  fpermatic 
vefl'els,  and  together  with  them  paflfes  through  the 
ring  of  the  abdomen  (812  ) :  thence  it  defcends  into 
the  pelvis  5  and  applying  itfelf  to  the  bladder  betwixt 
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the  ureters,  it  foon  after  meets  the  fubjacent  recep¬ 
tacles,  called  the  right  and  left  veficulce  feminales .  Here 
it  goes  along  the  inner  fide  of  the  veficle,  as  far  as  the 
predate  glandule ;  and  dilating  in  its  paflage,  forms  a 
ferpentine  flexure,  that  begins  itfelf  to  put  on  a  cellular 
appearance.  But  very  near  the  proflate,  being  conti¬ 
nued  from  thefe  cellular  bendings,  with  a  conical  du£t 
coming  out  from  the  veficle,  it  unites  in  a  very  acute 
angle,  which  does  at  the  fame  time  itfelf  form  a  conical 
duct ;  which  being  continued  rather  with  the  vas  de¬ 
ferens,  and  finking  through  the  prqflate  gland,  is 
there  wrinkled  into  a  large  fold,  and  going  olf  out¬ 
wards  at  right  angles  from  its  companion  on  the  other 
fide,  and  afterwards  ftraitened,  it  opens  into  the  ure¬ 
thra,  through  a  little  hollow  protuberance,  which  has 
a  long  tail  or  defcent,  and  is  laterally  perforated  with 
two  very  fmall  openings,  one  on  each  fide.  By  in¬ 
jecting  a  liquor  into  the  duCtus  deferens  of  a  dead  fub- 
ject,  we  perceive  that  it  flows  both  into  the  urethra  and 
into  the  feminal  veficle,  but  more  readily  into  the  for¬ 
mer  :  but  in  a  living  perfon  the  femen  never  flows  out 
but  in  the  ad  of  vcnery  ;  and  confequently  the  duCtus 
deferens  conveys  all  its  femen,  without  further  delay  9 
over  a  retrograde  angle,  to  the  feminal  veficles . 

822.  By  this  laft  denomination  we  call  a  fort  of 
ftrong  convoluted. intefline-like  membrane,  placed  un¬ 
der  the  bafis  of  the  bladder,  connected  towards  its 
neck  by  a  good  deal  of  cellular  fubltance:  from  this 
ten  or  more  blind  gut-like  cells  or  inteftinuli  go  off 
laterally,  in  fome  meafure  ramified  and  divided,  but 
ending  in  impervious  conical  extremities.  This  kind 
of  inteftine,  intermixed  with  a  great  deal  of  firm  cellu¬ 
lar  fubltance  and  fmall  veflfels,  is  fo  contracted  toge¬ 
ther,  as  to  lie  within  a  Ihort  ferpentine  heap.  For  the 
reft  of  its  fabric,  it  feems  to  have  externally  a  pulpy  and 
thick  membrane,  and  likewife  fomething  fimilar  to  the 
ductus  deferens.  Internally  it  is  wrinkled,  having  a 
fort  of  villous  appearance ;  and  is  befides  faid  to  have 
fmall  pores  and  glandules,  with  which  I  am  unac- 
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quainted,  but  various  and  hollow  cells  it  certainly 
has. 

823.  The  liquor  depofited  into  this  refervoir,  is  in 
the  tellicle  yellowilh,  thin,  and  watery ;  and  the  fame 
nature  it  retains  in  the  veficle,  only  becomes  there 
fomewhat  thicker  and  higher  coloured  ;  and  ladly,  it 
is  white  in  mankind,  when  it  goes  off  mixed  into  one 
with  the  liquor  of  the  proftate.  It  has  a  fort  of  heavy 
or  ftrong  fmell,  ol  a  peculiar  kind  in  each  clafs  of  animals ; 
and  it  is  the  heavieft  humour  in  the  human  body.  In 
water,  however,  a  part  goes  off  into  a  kind  of  cuticle, 
like  a  cobweb,  that  fwims  in  the  liquid  j  the  greater 
part,  which  is  feemingly  or  a  pulpy  nature,  falls  to  the 
bottom.  In  the  femen  which  is  long  kept  by  chaffe 
people,  fhining  globules  mixed  with  the  white  liquor  are 
eafily  to  be  feen.  It  has  a  very  great  quantity  of  mucus. 

824.  Without  the  conveyance  of  this  into  the 
womb,  no  clafs  of  animals,  of  which  there  are  two 
fexes,  can  be  fecundated  fo  as  to  propagate  their  fpe- 
cies.  The  reafon  of  this  was  concealed  from  us,  till  the 
microfcope  taught,  that  in  man,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
male  animals,  the  feminal  liquor  is  full  of  living  ani¬ 
malcules,  refembiing  eels,  only  with  a  thicker  head ; 
and  that  thefe  are  always  prefent  in  healthy  femen, 
from  the  time  that  a  perfon  comes  of  age  ;  but,  before 
that  time,  and  in  thofe  who  are  flerile  from  a  go¬ 
norrhea,  they  are  abfent.  That  they  are  animacules, 
appears  evidently  from  their  various  motions,  reflings, 
and  geftures  of  body. 

825.  It  has  been  much  doubted  what  could  be  the 
ufe  of  thefe  animalcules ;  and  in  another  place  we  fhali 
confider  the  difpute  concerning  the  opinion  that  they 
are  as  it  were  the  firft  appearance  of  the  future  animal. 
To  me,  in  the  mean  time,  the  nature  of  the  feminal 
animalcules  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  eels 
in  vinegar  or  paile. 

826.  That  the  femen  is  produced  from  the  lymph  of 
the  blood,  and  that  the  chyle  is  added  to  the  lymph, 
will  appear  probable  from  the  fudden  alacrity  to  venery 
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that  happens  after  eating,  and  which  is  lelfened  by  faff¬ 
ing.  It  is  compounded  of  the  liquor  of  the  tefticles 
and  feminal  veffels,  the  former  indeed  being  more  evi¬ 
dent  in  fome  animals,  and  the  coagulable  milk  of  the 
proftate  gland.  That  liquor,  however,  only  fecundates 
which  is  generated  in  the  tefticles  ;  as  we  fee  from  gel¬ 
dings,  which,  though  they  have  the  feminal  veffels  and 
proftate,  are  yet  barren. 

827.  The  feminal  fluid  is  retained  in  the  veficles  as 
long  as  a  man  neither  exercifes  venery,  nor  fports  in 
imaginary  dreams.  But  it  is  always  a  ftimulus  to  the 
animal  appetite  of  venery,  as  long  as  it  is  there  prefent 
in  any  quantity.  But  beftdes  this,  there  is  a  confiderable 
ftrong,  volatile,  and  odorous  part  of  the  femen  abforbed 
again  into  the  blood,  where  it  produces  wonderful 
changes  hs  foon  as  it  begins  to  be  formed ;  fuch  as  the 
protrufion  of  the  beard,  the  covering  of  the  pubes,  a 
change  of  the  voice  and  paflions,  horns  in  cattle,  &c. 
for  thefe  changes  in  the  animal  are  not  the  confequences 
of  age,  but  of  the  feminal  fluid,  and  are  always  abfent 
in  eunuchs.  The  growth  and  ftrength  of  caftrated  a- 
nimals  are  conftantly  diminlftied ;  and  in  like  manner 
the  fiercenefs  of  their  temper,  and  the  ftrong  ftnell  of 
their  whole  body,  are  remarkably  weakened.  And 
from  the  examples  of  fome  animals,  and  even  of  man¬ 
kind,  it  appears,  that  the  irritation  of  this  fluid  has  oc¬ 
casioned  death,  by  exciting  convulftons.  A  retention 
of  the  femen  may  follow  from  a  narrownefs  of  the  ex¬ 
cretory  dudf,  a  fcirrhoftty  of  the  proftate,  and  other 
caufes  not  fufficiently  known. 

82-8.  The  quantity  of  femen  expelled  at  one  time 
from  the  human  veficles  is  but  frnall,  more  efpecially  in 
a  man  who  has  not  long  abftained  from  venery  ;  and  it 
is  natural  to  think  that  the  liquor  can  be  but  llowly 
produced  from  fo  frnall  a  fubcUtaneous  artery.  Its  ge¬ 
neration  is  accelerated  by  love,  by  the  prefence  of  the 
beloved  woman  ;  fo  that  it  diltends  its  veffels  with  a  fenfe 
of  pain.  Nature  herfelf,  therefore,  enjoins  venery, 
both  for  preferving  the  human  race,  and  likewife  the 
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health  of  every  found  man.  But  that  it  comes  from 
the  tefticle,  is  (hewn  by  difeafes,  in  which  the  dudtus 
deferens  being  obftrucled,  a  fwelling  of  the  tefticle  has 
enfued.  From  the  veficle  it  does  not  go  out,  except  by 
the  venereal  act. 

829.  Seeing  the  femen  is  in  fmall  quantity,  that  it 
might  be  projected  with  a  greater  force,  and  to  a  fur¬ 
ther  diftance,  nature  has  joined  another  humour,  which 
is  generated  by  the  proJJate .  This  is  a  gland,  fhaped 
like  a  heart,  with  the  fmall  end  fore  moll,  fo  as  to  lur- 
round  the  origin  of  the  urethra,  but  molt  round  its  up¬ 
per  fide.  This  is  one  of  the  hardeft  and  mod;  compact 
glands,  of  a  peculiar  fabric,  yet  not  evidently  conglo¬ 
merate  ;  it  prepares  a  thick,  white,  foft,  or  cream-like 
liquor  in  a  large  quantity,  which  is  poured  out  at  the 
fame  time  and  from  the  fame  caufes  (840.)  with  the 
femen  itfelf,  into  a  little  valley  or  channel  at  each  fide 
of  the  openings  of  the  feminal  vehicles,  where,  mixing 
with  the  feminal  fluid,  it  imparts  thereto  the  white  co¬ 
lour  and  vifcidity  with  which  it  is  predominant. 

830.  But  it  was  neceffary  for  this  canal  of  the  ure¬ 
thra  to  be  firm  and  capable  of  a  diredt  figure,  that  it 
might  be  able  to  throw  the  femen  with  fome  (Length 
into  the  diftant  womb ;  and  therefore  a  three-fold  ca¬ 
vernous  body  furrounds  it.  The  fir  ft  and  proper  ca¬ 
vernous  body  of  the  urethra  begins,  as  foon  as  that  ca¬ 
nal  has  pa(Ted  the  proftate,  with  a  thick  origin,  almoft 
like  a  heart,  firft  under  the  urethra,  and  then  above 
it,  but  thinner  ;  from  thence  it  furrounds  the  whole  ca¬ 
nal,  through  the  wdiole  length  of  the  penis,  till  the 
lower  part  terminates  in  the  glans,  while  the  upper 
part  is  reflected  back  from  the  extremity  of  the  urethra, 
and,  being  dilated,  returns  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
that  of  the  penis,  which  being  circumfcribed  by  a  broad 
circumference,  gradually  extenuated,  and  iomewhat 
round,  terminates  the  extremities  of  the  cavernous  bo¬ 
dies,  upon  which  it  is  incumbent,  and  with  thofe  for 
the  moft  part  communicates  by  an  imperfect  feptum. 
The  fabric  of  this  body  is  cellular,  but  of  a  larger  fort 
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than  the  cells  of  the  cavernous  bodies,  being  compofed 
rather  of  plates  than  fibres,  interwoven  like  a  net,  and 
intercepted  betwixt  two  firm  membranes. 

831.  Into  this  cavernous  body  of  the  urethra,  the 
blood  is  poured  out  from  the  arteries,  which  come  from 
deep  branches  lent  off  from  the  external  hsemorrhoi- 
dals  (836.);  the  truth  of  which  is  demonflrated  by  the 
injection  of  any  kind  of  fluid,  which,  being  urged  into 
the  laid  arteries,  eafily  flows  into  thefe  cellular  fpaces, 
furrounding  the  urethra.  But  thefe  are  not  naturally 
turgid  with,  blood,  becaufe  there  are  veins  open  and 
numerous  enough  in  proportion  to  drink  up  and  re¬ 
turn  wdiat  is  poured  in  by  the  arteries ;  but  if  the  re¬ 
turn  is  impeded  by  cotnprefling  thofe  veins  from  the 
powers  hereafter  mentioned  (839.),  the  blood  is  then 
retained  within  the  cellular  fpaces,  while  the  arteries 
continue  to  import  it  more  fwiftly  and  ftrongly  than  the 
veins  return  it.  Thus  the  flagnant  blood  difiends  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra,  together  with  its  cavernous  body, 
and  the  glans  itfelf.  But  this  is  performed  generally 
at  the  fame  time  when  the  other  cavernous  bodies  of 
the  penis,  with  wrhich  this  of  the  urethra  has  no  com¬ 
munication,  are  like  wife  rigidly  diflended. 

832.  But  the  cavernous  bodies  of  the  penis  arife 
from  the  offa  ifchii  and  pubis,  where  they  are  conjoin¬ 
ed  by  a  white,  cellular,  very  denfe,  and  firm  fubfiance  ; 
from  whence  inclining  inward  towards  each  other,  they 
take  betwixt  them  the  urethra,  a  little  before  its  bulb, 
where,  changing  their  direction,  they  go  on  parallel, 
conjoined  together,  and  with  the  urethra  extended  for¬ 
ward  along  their  middle,  and  terminate  with  an  obtufe 
end  in  the  glans,  and  laterally  they  are  comprehended 
by  the  cavernous  body  of  the  urethra.  Thefe  bodies 
are  covered  with  a  very  firm  integument,  and  their  in¬ 
ternal  flefh  is  fpungy,  like  that  of  the  urethra  (830.), 
like  which  it  is  capable  of  being  diftended  by  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  blood.  Betwixt  both  cavernous  facs  there  is 
a  middle  feptum  or  partition,  compofed  of  firm  parallel 
tendinous  fibres,  growing  narrower  downward ;  but 
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not  continuous  one  to  another,  that  the  intermediate 
fpaces  might  be  larger  and  more  numerous,  as  they  are 
more  forward ;  and  that  they  might  leave  a  free  com¬ 
munication  betwixt  the  right  and  left  fpungy  body.  O- 
ther  fuch  rob u ft  fibres  run  through  the  cavernous  bo¬ 
dies,  and  are  very  firmly  inferted  into  the  fades  of  their 
membranous  fac,  fo  as  to  prevent  an  aneurifm  or  over- 
diftention  of  the  penis. 

833.  Thefe  cavernous  bodies  are  furrounded  with  a 
good  deal  of  very  tender  cellular  fubftance ;  of  which 
that  fide  lying  next  the  cavernous  bodies  is  denfe  and 
firm,  like  a  membrane ;  but  from  thence  outward,  to¬ 
wards  the  fkin,  its  fabric  is  cellular  and  very  tender, 
without  including  any  fat,  and  continuous  with  the  cel¬ 
lular  membrane  of  the  fcrotum,  but  always  the  more 
tender  the  nearer  the  fkin  it  is  ;  and,  by  blowing  air 
into  it,  it  appears  to  have  a  fine  filky  texture.  But  the 
glans  (830.)  is  naturally  covered  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  fkin  is  continued  from  the  penis,  and  folded  back 
againft  itfelf,  as  we  obferve  in  the  eye-lids;  both  folds 
of  the  fkin  being  covered  with  its  proper  cuticle,  and 
fluffed,  each  with  its  proper  cellular  ftratum,  under  the 
name  of  preputium,  or  prepuce;  which  may  be,  like  a  cap, 
drawn  back  from,  and  again  brought  over,  the  glans ; 
at  which  it  changes  into  a  tender  papillary  body,  vehe¬ 
mently  fenfible,  covered  with  its  proper  cuticle  and 
cellular  fubftance,  fpread  over  the  reflected  cavernous 
body  of  the  urethra  (830.);  and,  finally,  is  continued 
with  the  membrane  of  the  urethra  itfelf.  The  faid  pre¬ 
puce  is  tied  by  a  double  triangular  ligament,  by  which 
the  common  fkin  is  conjoined  to  that  which  makes  the 
covering  of  the  glans.  Upon  the  excavation  that  fur- 
rounds  the  crown  of  the  glans,  as  well  as  upon  the 
crown  itfelf,  are  feated  fnnple  febaceous  follicles,  which 
feparate  a  liniment  of  a  peculiar,  fomewhat  fetid  fmell, 
from  the  nature  of  their  feat,  ferving  to  abate  the  attri¬ 
tion  of  the  fkin,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Finally, 
the  whole  body  of  the  penis  is  fuftained  by  a  firm  cel¬ 
lular  plate,  compared  into  a  kind  of  triangular  liga¬ 
ment* 
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ment,  which  defcends  from  the  fynchondrofis  of  the  offa 
pubis,  and  is  from  thence  continued  into  the  denfe 
cellular  lfratum  that  furrounds  the  hard  cavernous  bo¬ 
dies. 

834.  The  whole  human  penis  forms  a  cylindrical 
body,  depreffed  on  the  upper  part,  of  variable  magni¬ 
tude,  whofe  ufe  is  to  be  received  into  the  female  parts 
of  generation,  and  to  carry  thither  prolific  femen. 

835.  Thefe  cavernous  bodies  then  of  the  penis,  ha¬ 
ving  their  fpungy  fabric  diflended  in  coition  by  the 
blood  retained  by  the  veins,  and  (till  propelled  by  the 
arteries,  become  rigidly  turgid,  and  fuftain  the  other- 
wife  flaccid  or  but  weakly  filled  urethra,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  it  may  be  able  to  conduct  the  femen  into  the 
diflant  womb.  All  this  is  demonstrated  from  the  diflec¬ 
tion  of  brute  animals  in  the  act  of  venery,  from  an  ar¬ 
tificial  erection,  and  from  the  injection  of  liquid  mat¬ 
ters  into  the  veflfels  of  the  penis.  The  caufe  is  in  love, 
in  the  defire  of  pleafure,  the  fridtion  of  the  glans,  va¬ 
rious  irritations  of  the  bladder,  tefticles,  feminal  veflfels, 
urethra,  from  the  urine,  from  abundance  of  good  feed, 
from  the  venereal  poifon,  from  cantharides,  whipping 
with  rods,  or  convulhon  of  the  nerves.  But  the  caufe 
of  this  detention  remains  (till  to  be  explained.  The 
diftribution  of  the  blood-veffels  into  the  genital  parts 
are  therefore  to  be  here  defcribed,  to  make  it  evident 
how  ready  the  comprefling  caufe  conftantly  is  to  adt 
upon  the  veins. 

836.  The  aorta  at  the  fourth  vertebra  of  the  loins, 
and  the  vena  cava  at  the  fifth,  are  divided,  the  former 
before  the  latter.  The  common  iliac  branches,  not  yet 
arrived  to  the  middle  of  the  interval  in  the  thighs,  fend 
off  inward  and  downward  a  considerable  artery,  call¬ 
ed  the  hypogaftric ,  which  in  the  fetus  is  larger  than  the 
femoral  artery,  and  in  the  adult  is  equal  to  it.  This 
defcending  into  the  pelvis,  divides  into  four,  five,  or 
fix  principal  branches  ;  of  which  the  firfl  is  the  iliacus 
anterior ,  which  fupplies  branches  upward  to  the  dura 
mater,  cauda  equina,  and  loins,  and  afterwards  in¬ 
to 
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to  the  os  facrutn.  The  next,  ox  f aero- lateral  artery, 
goes  off  from  the  bone  of  that  name,  when  it  does  not 
arife  from  the  former ;  and  the  third,  or  iliaca-pofte- 
rior ,  is  diftributed  to  the  glutei  mufcles.  The  fourth 
is  the  ifchiatica  defeendens ,  to  feveral  mufcles,  nerves, 
and  levators  of  the  anus.  The  fifth  trunk  is  that  of 
the  hamorrhoidea  infinia  or  pudenda  communis ,  which 
in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  fends  confiderable  branch¬ 
es  to  the  bladder,  and  to  the  rectum  gives  the  middle 
hemorrhoidal  joined  with  the  mefenterics;  after  which, 
going  out  of  the  pelvis,  it  creeps  by  the  fide  of 
the  obturator,  and  gives  off  the  external  kuzmorr hot- 
deals  to  the  fphindter  and  fkin  of  the  anus  :  then 
dividing,  it  goes  with  an  internal  branch  to  the  bulb 
of  the  urethra  and  furface  of  the  proftate,  where 
the  external  is  again  divided:  here  it  enters  deep¬ 
ly  the  cavernous  body  of  the  penis,  and  runs  through 
its  whole  length ;  while  by  another  branch  often  joined 
with  the  veffels  of  the  bladder,  it  runs  along  the  back 
of  the  penis,  according  to  the  direction  of  its  bodies, 
and  terminates  with  them  by  ramifications  into  the  fkin. 
The  fixth  is  the  obturatrlx ,  fpent  upon  the  joint  of  the 
femur  and  adjacent  mufcles.  The  lafl  is  the  umbili¬ 
cal  artery ,  to  be  deferibed  in  treating  of  the  fetus ; 
although  in  adults  it  fends  off  fome  branches  to  the 
bladder,  from  its  thick  callous  vagina.  Sometimes  one 
or  more  of  thefe  arteries  come  from  the  common  trunk. 
The  fkin  of  the  penis  and  ferotum  have  their  arteries 
from  the  epigaflric,  and  from  the  internal  branch  of 
the  crural.  Thefe  external  arteries  communicate  in 
many  places  with  the  internal. 

837.  The  veins  are,  in  general,  diftributed  in  like 
order  with  the  arteries.  They  come  off  in  two  trunks 
from  the  iliacs,  joining  together  into  a  net;  and  then 
the  hdzmorrhoidai  vein,  bending  round  under  the  os 
pubis,  forms  a  large  plexus,  fpread  with  the  veins  of 
the  pelvis  upon  the  proftate  and  feminal  vehicles :  from 
hence  the  vena  penis  arifes,  which  is  often  fingle,  and 
furniftied  with  valves  to  forward  the  return  of  the 
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blood.  The  external  veins  of  the  penis  and  fcrotum 
go  to  the  faphena  and  crural,  communicating  in  feveral 
places  with  the  internal  veins,  more  efpecially  at  the  ba¬ 
lls  of  the  prepuce. 

838.  Lymphatic  veffels  of  the  penis  are,  by  moft  e- 
minent  anatomids,  faid  to  run  under  the  fkin  towards 
the  groins.  The  nerves  of  this  part  are  both  numerous 
and  very  large,  and  accompany  the  arteries  of  the  pe¬ 
nis  from  the  trunk  of  the  great  fciatic  nerve.  But  the 
bladder,  redum,  and  uterus,  are  fuppiied  by  the  lower 
mefenteric  plexus,  which  arifes  from  the  middle  one,  de- 
fcending  into  the  pelvis. 

839.  In  order  to  didend  the  penis,  there  muff  be  ei¬ 
ther  a  compreffure  of  the  vein  (837.),  bringing  back 
the  blood  from  the  cavernous  bodies  of  the  penis  or 
urethra ;  or  at  lead  it  is  neceffary  that  there  be  a  con- 
dridion  of  the  Idler  veins  that  every  where  open  with¬ 
in  the  cavernous  bodies,  to  hinder  them  from  abforbing 
and  returning  the  blood  from  the  arteries.  The  firff, 
however,  may  be  effeded  by  the  levator,  drawing  up 
the  prodate  and  bladder  :  but  it  is  very  probable,  that, 
as  we  fee  in  the  nipples  of  the  fuckling  mother,  in 
the  gills  of  the  peacock,  and  in  the  blufhing  or  rednefs 
of  the  face  from  paflions  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  from 
brute  animals,  which  all  couple  without  the  ufe  of  any 
eredor  mufcle ;  from  the  eredions  which  take  place  in 
animals  totally  different  from  man,  and  efpecially  thofe 
which  take  place  in  birds  very  fwiftly;  from  the  libidi¬ 
nous  red  of  the  eredor  mufcles  themfelves  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  penis,  and  from  their  unfitnefs  for  compref- 
fmg  the  veins ;  from  all  thefe  it  is  probable,  that  the 
courfe  of  the  blood  through  the  vein  may  be  retarded, 
without  the  immediate  ufe  of  any  mufcle ;  and  that  by 
the  power  of  the  latent  multitude  of  fmall  nervous 
bridles,  by  whofe  condridion,  from  the  force  of  plea- 
fure,  the  veins  are  compreffed  and  draitened,  fo  as  to 
return  lefs  blood  to  the  trunks,  at  that  time,  than  what 
is  imported  by  the  arteries,  which  are  not  only  free 
from  any  ftridure,  but,  by  the  increafe  of  the  pulfe, 
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bring  a  greater  quantity  of  blood,  which  caufe  alfo  con¬ 
tributes  to  produce  the  erection.  But  the  caufe  of  this 
conflridbion  in  the  nervous  bridles  or  fphincters  them- 
felves  depends  upon  a  mechanical  irritation  of  the  nerves^, 
and  from  fomething  more  fubtile,  by  which  means  the 
penis  is  immediately  eredted. 

840.  A  long  continued  and  violent  eredtion  is  com¬ 
monly  joined,  at  laft,  with  an  expul  lion  of  the  femen ; 
and  this  requires  much  greater  force  than  is  requifite 
for  the  erection  only.  For  the  femen  follows  at  that 
time  when  the  irritation  of  the  nerves  is  arrived  at  its 
greateff  height:  and  in  natural  venery  indeed,  when 
at  length  the  cellular  fpaces  of  the  urethra  and  its  con¬ 
tinuous  glands,  which  are  at  laft  filled,  become  fo  far 
diftended  with  a  large  quantity  of  warm  blood,  that 
the  nervous  papillae,  ftr etched  out  in  the  latter,  be¬ 
come  violently  affedted  from  the  irritating  or  plea- 
furable  caufe ;  the  feminal  veficles  are  evacuated  by 
the  levator  mufcles  of  the  anus,  which  prefs  them  a~ 
gainft  the  refilling  bladder  with  a  corivulfive  motion, 
excited  either  by  a  voluptuous  imagination,  or  from  the 
pruritus  that  is  exquifite  in  the  nerves  of  the  glans, 
principally  in  its  lower  part,  which  is  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  frenum.  Hence  the  femen  is  never  dif- 
charged  with  any  of  the  urine,  in  an  healthy  man  ;  be¬ 
came  the  expuMion  of  it  requires  the  bladder  to  be  do- 
fed  or  drawn  up  firmly  together;  for,  while  lax,  it  af¬ 
fords  little  or  no  rehffance  to  the  feminal  veficles.  The 
tranfverfe  mufcles  feem  to  dilate  the  canal  of  the  ure¬ 
thra  for  the  reception  of  the  femen  expreffed  from  the 
veficles. 

841.  Soon  afterwards  the  powers  conflringing  the 
urethra  are,  from  the  irritation  of  the  very  fenfible  fa¬ 
bric  of  that  canal,  put  into  action.  To  this  conftridtion 
conduce  principally  the  accelerator  (802.), which  makes 
a  powerful  concuffion  of  the  bulb  and  adjacent  part  of 
the  urethra,  fo  as  to  propel  tire  contents  more  fwiftly, 
in  proportion  as  the  bulb  has  a  larger  diameter  than 
that  of  the  urethra.  But  that  this  may  act  firmly,  the 
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Tphi  lifter  of  the  anus,  together  with  that  of  the  bladder, 
muff  be  well  fhut.  The  accelerator  mufcle  feems  alfo 
principally  concerned  in  the  ereftion,  by  comprefling 
the  veins  of  the  corpus  cavernofum  of  the  urethra.  At 
the  fame  time  the  ere  Bores  perns,  as  they  are  called, 
arifing  from  the  tubercles  of  the  ifchium,  become 
ftrong,  and  are  inferted  into  the  cavernous  bodies,  fu- 
ffaining  the  penis  as  a  fort  of  medium  betwixt  the 
tranfverfe  and  perpendicular  direftion.  Thus  the  fe- 
men  is  drove  into  the  vagina  and  into  the  uterus  itfelf, 
in  a  prolific  coition  :  the  whole  afticn  of  which  is  very 
impetuous,  and  comes  near  to  a  convulfion  ;  whence  it 
wonderfully  weakens  the  habit,  and  largely  injures  the 
whole  nervous  fyltem,  as  the  maladies  arifing  from 
thence  feem  to  indicate,  which  come  from  the  affeftion 
of  the  nerves,  without  which  the  femen  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pelled. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

Of  the  Virgin  Uterus. 

842. r  1 1  HE  uterus  is  feated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
JL  pelvis,  with  the  bladder  before,  and  the  rec¬ 
tum  behind  it,  without  adhering  to  either  of  them,  and 
has  its  mouth  turned  a  little  forwards.  In  an  adult  wo¬ 
man,  it  is  contained  within  the  pelvis ;  but  in  an  infant, 
it  lies  above  it.  In  women,  the  peritonaeum  defcends 
from  the  os  pubis  into  the  pelvis,  over  the  pofferior 
face  of  the  bladder,  down  to  the  bottom  or  mouth  of 
the  uterus:  from  whence  again  it  afcends  over  the  fore- 
fide  of  the  uterus;  and  palling  round  its  convexity,  de¬ 
fcends  on  the  pofterior  fide  down  to  the  vagina,  from 
whence  it  extends  laterally  or  tranfverfely  on  each  fide, 
including  the  reftum  with  lunated  folds,  which  is  all  the 
difference  betwixt  the  female  and  male  peritonaeum. 
But  this  fame  peritonaeum,  coming  into  the  pelvis  from 
the  iliac  vdfels,  and  broadly  adhering  to  the  Tides  of 
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the  uterus  and  vagina,  is  folded  back  over  itfelf,  and 
divides  the  pelvis  into  two  parts,  the  anterior  and  pofle- 
rior,  like  a  partition,  under  the  denomination  of  liga- 
mentum  latum.  Thus  the  peritonaeum  accurately  con¬ 
nects  the  uterus,  without  the  intervention  of  any  fat,  fo 
as  to  ferve  it  on  all  Tides  as  an  external  coat  or  cover¬ 
ing.  It  does  not,  however,  hinder  the  uterus  from  be¬ 
ing  totally  free  and  moveable. 

843.  The  body  of  the  uterus  is  ufually  diflinguifh- 
ed  from  its  neck.  The  body  is  flatly  convex  before 
and  behind,  with  acute  edges  on  each  fide  and  at  the 
meeting  of  its  convexities,  but  converging  gradually 
afterwards  for  fome  way ;  in  its  upper  part,  moderately 
convex.  It  has  a  peculiar  fabric,  being  made  up  of  a 
clofe,  firm,  but  fomewhat  fucculent  and  cellular  flefh,  in 
which  we  perceive  the  appearance  of  mufeular  fibres, 
more  efpecially  in  thofe  women  that  have  born  chil¬ 
dren  :  fome  of  which  fibres  are  flat,  and  mixed  with 
one  another  into  a  kind  of  net- work  ;  others  run  along 
the  uterus  longitudinally,  from  the  bottom  to  the  mouth 
of  the  uterus,  difpofed  in  various  circles,  and  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  fundus  betwixt  the  tubes,  and  likewife  in 
the  neck  near  the  mouth.  In  beafts,  the  uterus  is  ma- 
nifefldy  mufeular;  and  in  women,  likewife, gives  evident 
figns  of  a  contractile  power.  Its  outer  coat  is  received 
from  the  peritonaeum.  As  for  any  mucous  finufes 
varioufly  branching  and  dividing  within  the  flefh  of  the 
uterus,  after  repeated  inquiries  we  now  declare,  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any;  only  fome  veins, 
furrounded  with  cellular  fubftance,  by  which  their  dia¬ 
meters  are  fuftained.  The  internal  membrane  of  the 
uterus  is  continued  from  the  cuticle ;  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  cavity,  fleecy ;  and  in  the  lower  part,  callous, 
like  valves.  The  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  ftnall,  for  the 
moll:  part  triangular  upward,  and  below  like  a  com- 
prefled  cylinder.  T  he  cylindric  part,  which  is  called 
the  cervix  or  neck ,  is  comprefled,  thick,  and  has  allb 
a  cylindric  cavity  within.  It  is  altogether  rough,  with 
callous  wrinkles  rifing  up  into  an  edge,  whence  they 
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incline  towards  the  vagina.  Thefe  recede  laterally  from 
the  anterior  and  pofterior  margin,  joining  together  by 
fmall  wrinkles,  in  the  intervals  of  which  are  fmall 
mucous  fmufes,  with  fmall  pellucid  fpherules,  filled 
with  a  very  clear  liquor,  in  fome  parts  interfperfed 
through  the  upper  region  of  the  cervix  uteri,  differing 
both  in  their  number  and  magnitude.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  the  uterus  to  be  diflinguifhed  by  a  line  or 
protuberance  extended  through  its  middle.  The  cer¬ 
vix  is  terminated  by  the  os  internum  uteri,  with  a 
tranfverfe  rim,  forming  protuberant  lips,  which  projedf 
for  fome  length  into  the  vagina,  are  received  by 
its  blind  extremity,  and  project  into  it  obliquely  for¬ 
ward.  But  it  is  full  of  mucus,  and  mucous  fmufes 
fituated  in  its  fwelling  lip. 

844.  The  triangular  part  of  the  uterus  fends  out, 
from  its  lateral  angles,  canals,  in  fome  meafure  folded 
together  by  the  cellular  fubftance,  growing  gradually 
broader,  and,  being  again  a  little  contracted  towards 
their  extremity,  they  proceed  towards  the  ovary,  firfi  in 
a  tranfverfe  direction,  and  afterwards  a  little  defend¬ 
ing,  but  with  fome  variation,  under  the  denomination 
of  the  uterine  tubes.  Their  external  membrane  is  from 
the  peritonaeum  :  for  they  are  included  within  the  du- 
plicature  of  the  broad  ligament,  which  is  a  production 
of  that  membrane  ;  internally  they  are  wrinkled  almoff 
reticularly,  lined  with  mucus,  extended  to  a  confide- 
rable  length  by  intervening  plates  or  folds  which  broad¬ 
ly  crown  the  opening  of  the  tube,  which  is  alfo  con¬ 
nected  to  the  ovary.  Betwixt  the  two  membranes  is 
fomething  of  a  fpungy  cellular  fubftance,  of  a  Header 
texture.  They  alfo  contain  ufually  a  mucus,  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  which  is  not  known.  There  are  alfo  great  num¬ 
bers  of  veffels,  and  perhaps  fome  mufcular  fibres,  but 
the  latter  are  more  obfeure.  They  are  fupported  by 
the  proper  fold  of  the  peritonaeum  which  goes  out 
from  the  broad  ligament. 

845.  But  the  ovaries ,  included  in  the  fame  duplica¬ 
tors  of  the  broad  ligament  behind  the  tubes,  are  feated 
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tranfverfely,  and  conjoined  to  thefe  tubes  by  a  ligamen¬ 
tary  expan  lion  of  their  own,  which  is  long  enough  to 
allow  them  a  free  motion.  They  are  fomewhat  of  an 
oblong  or  oval  figure,  depreffed  on  each  fide,  convex 
upon  their  unconnected  fide,  and  half  elliptical ;  but  that 
which  is  connected  with  the  ligament  is  ftraight. 
Their  membrane,  which  comes  from  the  peritonaeum,  is 
thick,  and  altnofl  cartilaginous.  Their  fabric  nearly 
enough  refembles  that  of  the  uterus  itfelf ;  being  a  clofe, 
white,  cellular  fubfiance,  compacted  together,  without 
any  fat.  The  margin  of  the  broad  ligament,  receding 
from  the  uterus  to  fuftain  the  ovary,  has  fomething  of 
a  more  folid  and  thick  fubitance,  refembling  a  liga¬ 
ment,  yet  is  not  a  hollow  or  true  canal. 

846.  But,  in  the  ovary  even  of  a  tender  virgin,  are 
fituated  round  veficles  made  of  a  pretty  ftrong  pulpy 
membrane,  connected  every  where  to  the  ovarium 
by  cellular  threads,  which  are  filled  with  coagulable 
lymph  ;  of  an  uncertain  number  and  magnitude,  being 
found  in  one  ovary  to  15  and  upwards.  Thefe 
remarkable  bodies  are  found  very  widely  diffufed 
through  all  animals,  even  fuch  as  have  but  one  fex. 

847.  Laftly,  the  uterus  fends  out  from  the  fame 
lateral  angles  of  its  triangular  body  downward,  a  kind 
of  fafciculus,  compofed  of  long  cellular  fibres  and  final! 
veffels,  which,  becoming  fmall  in  its  progrefs,  goes 
out  of  the  pelvis  through  the  ring  of  the  abdomen 
(8 1 2.)  into  the  groin,  where  it  fplits  into  branches,  and 
diffolves  into  fmall  veffels,  which  communicate  with  the 
epigaflrics.  Whether  or  no  it  has  any  long  fibres  pro¬ 
pagated  from  the  uterus  itfelf,  does  not  plainly  appear. 

848.  The  arteries  of  the  uterus  are  from  the  hypo- 
gaftrics ;  a  confiderable  branch  of  which  goes  off,  like 
that  to  the  bottom  of  the  bladder  in  men  ;  or  at  lead:  it 
arifes  from  the  umbilical  trunk,  or  immediately  below 
that  trunk,  and  makes  the  common  artery  belonging 
to  the  uterus,  bladder,  and  reCtum.  It  fpreads  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  uterus,  ^Imofl  at  the  extremity  of  its 
neck  '7  and,  afcending  upwards,  fends  tranfverfe  in¬ 
flected 
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fle&ed  branches  to  the  uterus,  makes  numerous  anaf- 
tomoles  with  the  fpermatics ,  and  often  gives  arteries 
to  the  tube  itfelf.  Another  plexus  of  branches  tends 
downwards  to  the  vagina,  and  follows  it  a  long  way ; 
although  there  is  otherwife  a  proper  vaginal  artery  ori- 
ginating  in  the  pelvis,,  and  branches  fometimes  come 
from  the  mefocolic.  There  are  alfo  feminal  vdfels 
which  have  the  fame  origin  as  in  men ;  and  form  a 
plexus,  which,  from  its  fimilitude  to  the  tendrils  of  a 
vine,  is  called  pamfiniformis .  This  plexus,  defcending 
over  the  pfoas  mufcle  into  the  pelvis,  divides  into  two 
plexufes.  The  pofterior  furrounds  the  ovary  itfelf, 
with  many  circles,  elegantly  dillributed  through  its  fub- 
ftance  and  the  ova  themfeives.  The  anterior  both  fup- 
plies  the  tube,  and  defcends  to  the  uterus  itfelf,  in  which 
it  fends  out  winding  branches  upward  and  downward, 
and  fome  branches  that  are  detached  to  the  bladder. 
Another  artery  is  the  middle  hemorrhoidal ,  coming 
from  the  common  trunk  of  the  pundendeal,  a  confide- 
rable  way  forward  with  the  vagina  ;  to  which,  and  to 
the  bladder  and  re£him,  it  is  dillributed.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  vagina  likewife,  and  the  clitoris,  have  arte¬ 
ries  from  the  external  hemorrhoidal,  which  are  diflri- 
buted  like  thofe  of  the  penis,  fome  inwardly,  others 
fuperficially,  both  of  which  inofculate  with  the  vefical 
branch. 

849.  The  courfe  of  the  uterine  veins  is  like  to  that 
of  the  arteries,  originating  from  the  trunks  of  the  hy¬ 
po  gaff  rics  ;  they  are  the  internal  uterine,  the  vaginal, 
the  middle  hemorrhoidal,  the  external  circumflex,  and 
thofe  of  the  clitoris.  But  they  make  a  remarkable 
plexus  on  each  fide,  which  occupies  the  Tides  of  the  va¬ 
gina  below  the  clitoris.  Below  that,  it  is  joined  into  a 
continued  plexus  with  its  companion  on  the  other  fide. 
A  plexus  alfo  from  the  external  hemorrhoidal,  and 
joined  with  the  vefical  veflfels,  goes  to  the  clitoris,  as 
well  as  to  the  penis.  It  has  no  valves,  except  a  few  in 
the  fpermatics.  Thefe,  in  a  very  large  bundle,  go  to 
the  ovarium,  and  wings  of  a  bat. 
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850.  Within  the  uterus  itfelf  the  arteries  terminate 
in  exhaling  branches  on  its  internal  cavity.  By  child¬ 
birth  thefe  go  off  into  little  pendulous  produdtions,  like 
very  fm all  eels.  Thus  the  veins  of  the  uterus  are  at  the 
fame  time  very  large  finufes ;  for  the  veins  are  enor- 
moufly  augmented,  and  open  with  very  large  mouths 
into  their  cavity. 

851.  Lymphatic  vejjels  are  found  in  the  uterus  of 
brutes,  but  more  rarely  in  the  human  ;  they  have  been 
obferved,  however,  by  very  eminent  anatomifts. 

.  852.  The  nerves  are  fupplied  from  the  lower  mefo- 
colic  plexus,  united  with  thofe  of  the  facrum,  which 
fends  out  large  branches  to  the  bladder,  womb,  and 
reftum ;  befides  which,  there  are  a  few  nervous  twigs 
that  defcend  through  the  broad  ligament  to  the  ova¬ 
ries,  and  others  from  the  nerve  that  goes  with  the  vef- 
fels  to  the  clitoris.  But  the  ovary  has  alfo  its  proper 
nerves  from  the  renal  plexus,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  go 
to  the  tefficles  of  the  male.  The  great  number  of  the 
nerves,  therefore,  make  thefe  parts  extremely  fen- 
fible. 

853.  The  defcriptions  we  have  hitherto  given,  are 
in  common  to  ail  ages  of  the  female  ;  but  about  the 
13th  year,  or  fomewhat  later,  nearly  at  the  fame  time 
when  femen  begins  to  form  itfelf  in  the  male,  there  are 
likewife  confiderable  changes  produced  in  the  female. 
For,  at  this  time,  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  begins  to 
circulate  with  an  increafed  force,  the  breads  are 
filled  out,  and  the  pubes  begins  to  be  cloathed  :  at  the 
fame  time  the  menfes  in  fome  meafure  make  their 
appearance  ;  by  a  common  law  of  nature,  although  in 
different  countries  both  the  time  and  quantity  of  the 
dux  is  different. 

854.  But,  before  the  mendrual  flux,  there  are  vari¬ 
ous  fymptoms  excited  in  the  loins,  heavy  pains,  fome- 
times  like  colic  pains,  with  an  increafed  pulfe,  head- 
achs;  and  cutaneous  puffules  commonly  precede,  and 
a  white  juice  commonly  flows  from  the  uterus.  For 
now  the  fleecy  veffels  of  the  uterus,  which  in  the  date 
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of  the  fetus,  were  white,  and  tranfuded  a  fort  of  milk, 
as  in  the  young  girl  they  tranfuded  a  ferous  liquor,  do 
now  begin  to  fwell  with  blood  ;  the  red  parts  of  which 
are  depofited  through  the  veifels  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus.  This  continues  fome  days,  while,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  find  trouble  fome  fymptoms  abate,  and  the  ute¬ 
rine  veflels,  gradually  contracting  their  openings,  again 
diflil  only  a  little  ferous  moifture  as  before.  But  then 
the  fame  efforts  return  again  at  uncertain  intervals  in 
tender  virgins ;  till  at  length,  by  degrees,  they  keep 
near  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  week;  at  which  time  fol¬ 
lows  the  flux  of  blood,  as  before,  which  is  periodically 
continued  to  about  the  50th  year;  though  the  diet, 
country,  conffitution,  and  way  of  life,  caufe  a  great  va¬ 
riation  in  this  difcharge.  Pregnancy  commonly  pro¬ 
duces  a  ftoppage  of  the  menfes, 

855.  This  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  veflels  of  the 
uterus  itfelf,  is  demonftrated  by  infpcdlion  in  women 
who  have  died  in  the  midfl  of  their  courfes ;  and  in 
living  women,  having  an  inverflon  of  the  uterus,  the 
blood  has  been  feen  plainly  to  diflil  from  the  open 
orifices :  in  others,  in  whom,  when  the  menfes  have 
been  deficient,  the  uterus  has  appeared  full  of  con¬ 
creted  blood.  It  alfo  appears  from  the  nature  of  the 
uterus  itfelf,  full  of  foft  fpungy  veflels,  compared  with, 
the  thin,  callous,  little  fleecy,  and  almoff  bloodlefs  fub- 
flance  of  the  vagina.  But  that  this  is  a  good  and  found 
blood  in  an  healthy  woman,  appears  both  from  the 
foregoing  and  innumerable  other  obfervations.  For 
nothing  hinders  the  blood  from  being  fent  forth  thro* 
the  vagina,  as  in  other  cafes  it  is  through  the  inteflinum 
redturn,  and  laftly  through  the  reinotefl  parts  of  the 
body. 

856.  Since  none  but  the  human  fpecies  are  properly 
fubjedt  to  this  menftrual  flux  of  blood,  (although  there 
are  fome  animals  who,  at  the  time  of  their  vernal  copu¬ 
lation,  diflil  a  fmall  quantity  of  blood  from  their  geni¬ 
tals),  and  fince  the  body  of  the  male  is  always  free  from 
the  like  difcharge,  it  has  been  a  great  inquiry  in  all 
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ages,  what  fhould  be  the  caufe  of  this  fanguine  excre¬ 
tion  peculiar  to  the  fair  fex.  To  this  effect  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  moon,  which  is  known  to  raife  the  tides  of 
the  fea,  has  been  accufed  in  all  ages  ;  others  have  re¬ 
ferred  it  to  a  fharp  ftirnulating  humour,  fecreted  in  the 
genital  parts  themfelves,  the  fame  which  is  the  caufe  of 
the  venereal  defire.  But  if  the  moon  was  the  parent  of 
this  effect,  it  would  appear  in  all  women  at  the  fame 
time  ;  which  is  contrary  to  experience,  fmce  there  is 
never  a  day  in  which  there  are  not  many  women  feized 
with  this  flux  ;  nor  are  there  fewer  in  the  decreafe  than 
the  increafe  of  the  moon.  As  to  any  fharp  ferment 
feated  in  the  uterus  or  its  parts,  it  will  be  always  in¬ 
quired  for  in  vain  ;  where  there  are  none  but  mild  mu¬ 
cous  juices,  and  where  venery,  which  expels  all  thofe 
juices,  neither  increafes  nor  leffens  the  menftrual  flux: 
and  women  deny,  that,  during  the  time  of  their  menfes, 
they  have  any  increafed  deflre  of  venery  ;  feeing  at 
that  time  molt  of  the  parts  are  rather  pained,  and  lan¬ 
guid  ;  and  the  feat  of  venereal  pleafure  is  rather  in  the 
entrance  of  the  pudendum  than  in  the  uterus,  from 
which  laft  the  menfes  flow.  But,  laltly,  that  the  men- 
ftrual  blood  is  forced  out  by  feme  caufe  exciting  the 
motion  of  the  blood  againff  the  veffels,  appears  from 
lienee,  that,  by  a  retention,  the  courfes  have  been 
known  to  break  through  all  the  other  organs  of  the 
body,  where  no  vellicating  ferment  could  be  feated, 
even  fo  as  to  burft  open  the  veffels  of  each  organ  ;  nor 
is  the  effect  of  the  retained  blood  circumfcribed  by 
thofe  parts  which  pour  out  the  venereal  humour. 

857.  Nature  has,  in  general,  given  women  a  body 
with  fofter  or  ioofer  veffels,  and  folids  that  are  lefs  eia- 
itic ;  their  mufcles  are  alfo  fmaller,  with  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  fat  inter pofed  both  betwixt  them  and  their  fibres; 
the  bones  too  are  flenderer  and  lefs  folid,  and  their 
furfaces  have  fewer  proceffes  and  afperities.  Moreover,, 
the  pelvis  of  the  female  is,  in  all  its  dimenfions,  lar¬ 
ger  ;  the  offa  ilia  fpread  farther  from  each  other ;  and 
the  os  facruni  recedes  more  backward  from  the  bones 
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of  the  pubes,  while  the  offa  ifchii  depart  more  from 
each  other  below  ;  but,  above  all,  the  angle  in  which 
the  bones  of  the  pubes  meet  together  to  form  an  arch, 
is  in  the  female  remarkably  more  large  or  obtufe  : 
which  differences  are  confirmed  by  the  obfervations  of 
the  greatefl  anatomills ;  and  from  neceffity  itfelf,  which 
requires  a  greater  lpace  for  a  greater  number  of  vifcera 
in  the  pelvis.  Moreover,  the  uterine  arteries  are  con- 
fiderably  large,  more  fo  than  in  men  ;  and  have  a  great¬ 
er  proportion  of  light,  with  refpe£t  to  the  thicknefs  of 
their  coats  :  but  the  veins  are,  in  proportion,  lefs  ample 
than  in  the  men  ;  and  of  more  firm  refilling  texture, 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  From  hence  it  follows, 
that  the  blood,  brought  by  the  arterial  trunk  to  the 
womb,  by  palling  from  a  weaker  artery  into  a  narrow 
and  more  refilling  vein,  will  meet  with  a  more  difficult 
return,  and  confequently  endeavour  to  efcape  or  go  off 
by  the  lateral  veffels. 

859.  The  female  infant  new-born  has  her  lower 
limbs  very  final  1;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  blood,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  iliac  arteries,  goes  to  the  umbilicals, 
fending  down  only  a  fmall  portion  to  the  pelvis.  Hence 
the  pelvis  is  fmall,  and  but  little  concave  ;  fo  that  the 
bladder  and  uterus  itfelf,  with  the  ovaries,  project  be¬ 
yond  the  rim  of  the  pelvis.  But  when  the  fetus  is  born, 
and  the  umbilical  artery  is  tied,  all  the  blood  of  the 
iliac  artery  defcends  to  the  pelvis  and  lower  limbs, 
which  of  courfe  grow  larger,  and  the  pelvis  fpreads 
wider  and  deeper:  fo  that,  by  degrees,  the  womb  and 
bladder  are  received  into  its  cavity,  without  being  any 
longer  compreffed  by  the  inteflines  and  peritoneum, 
when  the  abdominal  mufcles  urge  down  upon  the  lower 
parts  of  the  abdomen.  When  now  the  increafe  is  per¬ 
fect,  or  next  to  it,  then  in  general  we  find  thofe  arte¬ 
ries  of  the  uterus  largeil,  which  in  the  fetus  were  lealf, 
and  eafily  injected  with  wax  ;  and  all  things  are  chan¬ 
ged  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  hemorrhoidal  artery  is 
now  in  place  of  the  hypogaftric  (836.),  when  formerly 
■jjie  umbilical  had  been  the  trunk  of  that  artery.  More 
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blood,  therefore,  at  that  time  comes  into  the  uterus, 
vagina,  and  clitoris,  than  was  formerly  in  ufe  to  do. 

860.  At  the  fame  time,  when  the  growth  of  the  body 
begins  confiderably  to  diminifh,  the  blood,  finding  eafy 
admittance  into  the  completed  vifcera,  is  made  in  a 
greater  quantity,  the  appetite  being  now  very  fliarp  in 
either  fex,  in  both  which  a  plethora  from  thence  fol¬ 
lows.  In  the  male,  it  vents  itfelf  frequently  by  the 
nofe,  from  the  exhaling  veffels  of  the  pituitary  mem¬ 
brane  being  dilated  to  fo  great  a  degree  without  a  rup¬ 
ture,  as  to  let  the  red  blood  diftil  through  them  (458.)  ; 
and  now  the  femen  firft  begins  to  be  fecreted,  and  the 
beard  to  grow.  But  in  the  female,  the  fame  plethora 
finds  a  more  eafy  vent  downward  ;  being  that  way  di¬ 
rected  partly  by  the  weight  of  the  blood  itfelf,  to  the 
the  uterine  veffels  now  much  enlarged,  of  a  loft  fleecy 
fabric,  feated  in  a  loofe  hollow  part,  with  a  grear  deal 
of  cellular  fabric  interfperfed,  which  is  very  yielding 
and  fucculent,  as  we  obferve  in  the  womb  :  for  thefc 
caufes,  the  veffels  being  eahly  diffendible,  the  blood  finds 
a  more  eafy  paffage  through  the  very  foft  fleecy  exha¬ 
ling  veffels,  which  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus, 
as  being  there  lefs  refilled  than  in  its  .return  by  the 
veins,  or  in  taking  a  courfe  through  any  other  part ; 
becaufe,  in  females,  we  obferve  the  arteries  of  the  head 
are  both  fmaller  in  proportion,  and  of  a  more  firm  re¬ 
filling  texture.  The  return  of  the  fame  is  there¬ 
fore  more  flow,  both  becaufe  the  flexures  of  the  arte¬ 
ries,  from  the  increaled  afflux  of  the  blood,  become 
more  ferpentine  and  fit  for  retarding  the  blood’s  mo¬ 
tion,  and  iikewife  becaufe  it  now  returns  with  difficulty 
through  the  veins.  The  blood  is,  therefore,  firfl  col¬ 
lected  in  the  veffels  of  the  uterus,  which  at  this  time, 
by  repeated  diffeCtions,  are  obferved  turgid  or  fwelled ; 
next  it  is  accumulated  in  the  arteries  of  the  loins  and 
the  aorta  itfelf,  which,  urging  on  a  new  torrent  of  bleed, 
impelled  from  the  heart  by  degrees,  augments  the 
force,  fo  far  as  to  open  and  wedge  the  red  blood  into 
fhe  ferous  veffels,  which  at  firfl  tranfmit  an  increafed 
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quantity  of  warm  mucus,  afterward  a  reddifh-coloured 
ferum  ;  and  by  further  opening,  they  at  la  ft  emit  the 
red  blood  itfelf,  which,  however,  in  this  difcharge,  has 
ufually  a  greater  proportion  of  ferum.  The  fame  greater 
impulfe  of  blood,  determined  to  the  genital  parts,  drives 
out  the  hitherto  latent  hairs,  increafes  the  bulk  of  the 
clitoris,  dilates  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  vagina,  and 
whets  the  female  appetite  towards  venery.  According¬ 
ly  we  find,  that  the  quantity  of  the  menftrual  flux,  and 
the  earlineis  of  their  appearance,  are  promoted  by  every 
thing  that  either  increafes  the  quantity  or  momentum 
of  the  blood  with  refpedt  to  the  body  in  general,  or 
which  diredt  the  courfe  of  the  blood  more  particularly 
towards  the  uterus  ;  fuch  as  joy,  luff,  bathing  of  the 
feet,  a  rich  diet,  warm  air,  and  lively  temperament  of 
body.  It  is  diminifhed  by  thofe  things  which  diminifh-  * 
plethora  and  the  motion  of  the  blood,  as  want,  grief,, 
cold  air,  floth,  and  difeafes  which  have  gone  before. 

86 1  .  When  fix  or  eight  ounces  of  blood  have  been 
thus  evacuated,  the  unloaded  arteries  now  exert  a  great¬ 
er  force  of  elafficity,  and,  like  all  arteries  that  have 
been  overcharged  with  blood,  contract  themfelves  by 
degrees  to  a  lets  diameter,  fo  as  at  length  to  give  paf- 
fage  only  to  the  former  thin  exhaling  moiflure ;  but 
the  plethora  or  quantity  of  blood,  being  again  increa- 
fed  from  the  fame  caufes,  a  like  difcharge  will  always 
more  eafily  enfue  through  the  veffels  of  the  uterus,  af¬ 
ter  they  have  been  once  thus  opened,  than  through  any 
other  part.  Nor  is  there  any  occafion  to  perplex  our- 
felves  about  the  caufe,  why  this  periodical  difcharge  is, 
for  the  mod  part,  nearly  regular  or  menftrual;  lor  this 
depends  upon  the  proportion  of  the  quantity  and  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  blood  daily  collected,  together  with  the 
refiftance  of  the  uterus,  which  is  to  yield  again  gradu¬ 
ally  to  the  firft  courfe.  Therefore  this  critical  difcharge 
of  blood  never  waits  for  the  interval  of  a  month,  but 
flows  fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  greater  quantity 
of  blood  in  plethoric  women  is  determined,  by  luft  or 
other  caufes,  towards  the  uterus.  Finally,  they  ceafe 
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to  flow  altogether,  when  the  uterus,  like  all  the  other 
folid  parts  of  the  body,  has  acquired  fo  great  a  degree 
of  hardnefs  and  refiftance,  as  cannot  be  overcome  by 
the  declining  force  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  by  which 
the  blood  and  juices  are  driven  on  through  all  the  vef- 
fels.  This  increafed  hardnefs  in  the  old  uterus  is  fo 
remarkable  in  the  arteries  and  ovaries,  that  it  eafily  dif- 
covers  itfelf  both  to  the  knife  and  the  inje&ions  of  the 
anatomift.  But,  in  general,  brute  animals  have  no 
menfes ;  becaufe,  in  them,  the  womb  is  in  a  manner 
rather  membranous  than  flefhy,  with  very  firm  or  re¬ 
filling  veffels,  which,  with  the  difference  of  their  po- 
fture,  never  permit  a  natural  hemorrhage  from  the  no- 
Itrils  or  other  parts.  They  are  wanting  in  men,  be¬ 
caufe  in  that  fex  there  is  no  fpongy  organ  fit  for  re¬ 
taining  the  blood;  and  likewife  becaufe  the  arteries  of 
the  pelvis  are  both  harder  in  proportion  than  the  veins 
and  lefs,  and  thus  the  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  lower 
limbs  is  turned  away,  and  which  veflels  in  men  are  lar¬ 
ger,  as  thofe  of  the  pelvis  are  fmaller. 

862.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  demanded,  why  the  breads 
fill  out  at  the  fame  time  with  the  approach  of  the  menfes  ? 
We  are  to  obferve,  thafthe  breads  have  many  particu¬ 
lars  in  their  fabric,  common  to  that  of  the  uterus ;  as 
appears  from  the  fecretion  of  the  milk  in  them  after  the 
birth  of  the  fetus,  which  increafes  or  diminifhes  in 
proportion  as  the  lochial  flux  is  either  increafed  or  di- 
minifhed  ;  from  the  dmilitude  of  the  ferous  liquor,  like 
whey,  found  in  the  uterus,  fo  as  to  refemble  milk,  in 
thofe  who  do  not  fuckle  their  children,  being  of  a  thin 
and  white  confidence,  appearing  very  evidently  in 
brute  animals ;  alfo  from  the  turgefcence  or  ere&ion  of 
the  papillae  or  nipples  of  the  bread  by  friflion,  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  ere&ion  of  the  clitoris.  Therefore,  the 
fame  caufes  which  didend  the  veffels  of  the  uterus, 
likewife  determine  the  blood  more  plentifully  to  the 
breads ;  the  confequence  of  which  is  an  increafed  bulk 
and  turgefcence  of  the  conglomerate  glandules  and  cel¬ 
lular  fabric  which  compofe  the  breads. 
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Of  Conception. 

863. TT  is  very  difficult  to  difcufs  this  fubjedt,  as 
JL  we  have  to  fearch  out  what  happens  in  the 
inward  parts  of  a  woman,  when  in  her  begins  to 
germinate  the  life  of  a  new  man,  whom,  in  pro¬ 
per  time,  {he  brings  forth  into  the  light.  We  (hall  re¬ 
late,  in  the  firfl  place,  therefore,  thofe  things  which 
experience  (hews to  be  true;  and  then  add  thofe  hypo- 
thefes  by  which  learned  men  have  endeavoured  to  fup- 
ply  inch  things  as  are  not  evident  from  the  fubjedt  it- 
felf.  How  few  things  are  afcertained  on  this  fubjedt, 
and  how  difficultly  they  are  afcertained,  I  have  learned 
by  too  much  experience. 

864.  That  fome  light  may  be  thrown  on  fucha  dark 
fubjedf,  we  Shall  begin  with  the  mod  Simple  animals, 
and  afterwards  take  notice  of  what  nature  has  added  in 
others  whofe  fabric  is  more  compounded.  The  final  1- 
eft  animals  then,  which  have  very  few  or  no  limbs,  the 
leaft  diftindtion  of  parts,  the  fhorteft  life,  the  vital  func¬ 
tions  both  few  and  very  fimilar  to  one  another  ;  thefe 
animals  bring  forth  young  ones  like  themfelves,  with 
no  diftindfion  of  fexes,  as  all  of  them  are  fruitful,  and 
none  imparts  fecundity  to  the  reft.  Some  of  them  ex¬ 
clude  their  young  whom  they  have  conceived  in  their 
body,  through  a  certain  cleft ;  from  others,  fome  limbs 
fall  off,  which  are  completed  into  animals  of  a  kind  fi¬ 
milar  to  thofe  from  which  they  have  fallen  oft'.  This 
kind  of  generation  is  extended  very  wide,  and  compre¬ 
hends  the  greater  part  of  animal  life. 

865.  The  next  to  thefe,  which  are  a  little  more 
compounded,  all  bring  forth  their  young ;  yet  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  in  their  bodies  is  generated  a  certain 
particle  peculiar  to  themfelves,  diffimilar  to  the  whole  a- 
nimal,  and  contained  in  forae  involucra,  within  which 
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lies  the  animalcule  that  is  afterwards  to  become  fimilar 
to  that  within  which  it  is  produced;  this  is  commonly 
called  an  egg,  A  great  part  of  thefe  animals  is  im¬ 
moveable. 

866.  The  animals  which  follow  are  not  indeed  nu¬ 
merous,  but  have  both  eggs,  and  male  femen  befides; 
fo  that  both  fexes  are  joined  in  the  fame  animal.  But 
we  call  it  male  femen,  becaufe  it  is  neceffary  for  fprink- 
ling  the  eggs  in  order  to  render  them  prolific,  although 
it  never  grows  alone  in  the  new  animal.  In  this  clafs, 
therefore,  a  juice  is  prepared  by  its  own  proper  or¬ 
gans,  which  is  likewife  poured  on  the  eggs  through  or¬ 
gans  proper  to  itfelf,  but  different  from  the  former,  in 
order  to  generation. 

867.  Thofe  animals  are  much  more  numerous  which 
have  both  a  male  juice  and  female  eggs;  yetXuch  as 
cannot  fecundate  themfelves,  but  hand  in  need  of  real 
venery.  For  two  animals  of  this  kind  agree  in  the 
work  of  fecundation,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  each  im¬ 
pregnates  the  other  with  its  male  organs,  and  again  fuf- 
fers  itfelf  to  be  impregnated  in  its  female  ones  by  the 
male  parts  of  the  other. 

868.  And’ now  the  nature  of  animals  approaches 
nearer  and  nearer  to  that  of  the  human  race ;  of  which, 
namely,  fome  individuals  of  a  fimiliar  kind  have  only 
male  organs,  and  the  fame  males  fprinkle  their  feed  on 
the  female  eggs  of  others.  Very  many  cold  ones 
fprinkle  their  feed  upon  the  eggs  after  they  are  poured 
out  of  the  body  of  the  mother.  Warm  animals  inject 
their  femen  into  the  uterus  of  the  female.  But  now,  if 
eggs  are  generated  within  the  body  of  the  female,  they 
are  brought  forth  covered  with  fhells  or  membranes ; 
but  if  the  female  has  alive  fetus  in  its  uterus,  it  is  born 
quite  free  of  any  involucrurn:  but  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  thefe  oviparous  and  viviparous  animals  is  but 
fmall ;  fo  that  in  the  fame  clafs,  and  the  fame  genus, 
fome  animals  lay  eggs,  others  produce  live  fetufes  ; 
and  laftly,  the  fame  animal  fometimes  lays  eggs,  and 
fometimes  brings  forth  live  young. 
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869.  From  this  review  of  animals  it  appears,  that  all 
animals  are  produced  from  others  fimilar  to  them- 
felves ;  many  from  a  part  of  it  fimilar  to  the  whole ; 
others  from  an  egg  of  a  peculiar  ftru&ure ;  but  that 
all  thefe  do  not  (land  in  need  of  male  femen.  Laftly, 
the  more  moveable  and  lively  animals  only,whofe  bodies 
are  of  a  more  complicated  flricture,  are  endowed  with 
a  double  fyllem  for  generation  ;  and  the  difference  of 
fexes  feems  to  be  added  for  the  bond  of  focial  life,  and 
for  the  fafety  of  a  lefs  numerous  progeny. 

870.  For  the  certain  effufion  of  this  male  juice  into 
the  female  organs,  both  fexes  are  inflamed  with  the 
moll  vehement  defires  :  the  male  indeed  has  the  moil 
lively  ones,  becaufe  the  female  is  at  all  times  ready  to 
fuffer  the  venereal  congrefs ;  and  thence  it  behoves  the 
male  to  be  animated  with  a  defire  of  venery,  when  he 
has  pfcnty  of  good  feed,  and  fuch  as  is  of  a  prolific 
nature.  Therefore  this  is  the  greatefl  caufe  of  vene¬ 
real  defire  in  him  ;  but  in  females,  of  the  brute  kind 
efpecially,  fome  kind  of  inflammation  in  the  vagina* 
which  excites  an  intolerable  itching. 

871.  But  nature  has  firft  added  to  the  womb* 
both  in  women  and  in  quadrupeds,  a  vagina  or 
round  membranous  cavity,  eafily  dilatable,  which,  as 
we  have  already  feen  (843.),  embraces  and  furrounds 
the  projecting  mouth  of  the  uterus  ;  from  whence  it 
defcends  obliquely  forward  under  the  bladder,  and 
refting  upon  the  return  with  which  it  adheres,  and 
laftly  opens  under  the  urethra  with  an  orifice  a  little 
contracted.  This  opening,  in  the  fetus  and  in  virgins, 
has  a  remarkable  wrinkled  valve,  formed  as  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  fkin  and  cuticle,  under  the  denomination  of 
bymen ,  which  ferves  to  exclude  the  air  or  water;  not 
perhaps  without  fome  kind  of  moral  ufe,  feeing  this 
membrane,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  given  to  women  alone* 
It  is  circular,  excepting  a  fmall  deficiency  under  the 
urethra,  which  yet  is  not  always  conftant,  but  fpreads 
itfelf  very  broadly  below  towards  the  anus.  This 
membrane  being  infenfibly  worn  away  by  copulation* 
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its  lacerated  portions  at  laft  difappear.  The  caruncles, 
which  are  called  myrtiformes ,  are  partly  the  remains  of 
the  fhattered  hymen,  and  laftly  the  valves  of  the  mu¬ 
cous  lacunae  hardened  into  a  kind  of  flefh. 

872.  The  fabric  of  the  vagina  is  fomewhat  like  that 
of  the  fkin,  compofed  of  a  firm,  denfe,  or  callous  cuti¬ 
cle,  covering  a  thick,  white,  nervous  fkin,  in  which, 
more  efpecially  at  its  end,  appear  fldhy  fibres.  Its  in¬ 
ternal  furface  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  rough,  befet  with 
many  callous  warts,  which,  though  hard,  are  fenfible  : 
befides  which,  there  are  thin  plates,  terminated  with  a 
protuberant  inclined  edge,  pointing  downward,  fo  as  to 
form  two  principal  rows,  fpreading  betwixt  thofe 
warts ;  and  of  thefe,  the  uppermoft  are  extended  un¬ 
der  the  urethra,  where  they  are  larger,  as  the  lower 
are  incumbent  on  the  anus.  From  each  of  thefe  to 
the  other  are  continued,  on  both  Tides,  feveral  rows  of 
leffer  valve-like  papillae,  varioufly  inflected  into  arches, 
and  which  Teem  to  be  defigned  for  in  creaking  the  plea- 
fure,  and  facilitating  the  expanfion  when  it  is  called  for. 
It  is  furni fired  with  a  proper  mucus  of  its  own,  fepa- 
rated  from  particular  finufes  in  feveral  parts,  but  more 
efpecially  in  its  pofterior  and  fmoother  fide. 

873.  At  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  are  prefixed  two 
cutaneous  productions  or  appendages,  called  nymph  a , 
continued  from  the  cutis  of  the  clitoris,  and  from  the 
glans  itfelf  of  that  part ;  and  thefe,  being  full  of  cellular 
fubftance  in  their  middle,  are  of  a  turgefcent  or  diften- 
dible  fabric,  jagged  and  replenifhed  with  febaceous 
glandules  on  each  Tide,  fuch  as  are  alfo  found  in  the 
folds  of  the  prepuce  belonging  to  the  clitoris.  Their 
ufe  is  principally  to  direct  the  urine,  which  flows  be¬ 
twixt  them  both  from  the  urethra,  that  in  its  defcent  it 
*may  be  turned  off  from  clinging  to  the  body,  in  which 
office  the  nymphae  are  drawn  together  with  a  fort  of 
ereCtion.  Thefe  membranous  productions  defcend 
from?  the  cutaneous  arch  furrounding  the  clitoris ,  which 
is  a  part  extremely  fenfible,  and  wonderfully  influenced 
by  titillation  j  for  which  it  is  made  up,  like  the  penis, 
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of  two  cavernous  bodies,  arifing  in  like  manner  from 
the  fame  bones,  and  afterwards  conjoining  together  in 
one  body,  but  without  including  any  urethra.  It  is 
furnifhed  with  blood-velfels,  nerves,  and  levator  muf- 
cles,  and  a  ligament  fent  down  from  the  fynchondro- 
fis  of  the  os  pubis,  like  thofe  in  men,  like  unto  which 
the  clitoris  grows  turgid  and  eredt  in  the  venereal  con- 
grefs,  but  lefs  in  thofe  who  are  very  model!  ;  but  from 
friction,  the  clitoris  always  fwells  up  and  is  erected. 

874.  The  mufcle,  termed  oftii  vagina  conftriftor ,  a- 
rifmg  on  each  fide  from  the  fphin&er  of  the  anus,  and 
increafed  by  the  acceffion  of  a  branch  from  the  os  ifchi- 
uni,  covers  the  vafcular  plexus,  from  whence  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  outward  in  the  direction  of  the  labia  externa, 
and  is  inferted  into  the  crura  clitoridis ;  thus  it  feems 
to  comprefs  the  lateral  venal  plexufes  of  the  vagina, 
whence  it  every  way  conduces  to  retard  the  return  of 
the  venal  blood.  The  tranfverfe  mufcle  of  the  ure¬ 
thra,  and  the  bundle  from  the  fphin£ler  inferted  into  it., 
have  the  fame  fituation  as  in  men. 

875.  When  a  woman  is  invited  either  by  moral 
love,  or  a  lullful  defire  of  pleafure,  and  admits  the  em¬ 
braces  of  the  male,  whofe  penis,  entering  the  vagina,  is 
rubbed  again!!  its  fides,  until  the  male  feed  breaks  out 
and  is  poured  out  into  the  uterus.  It  then  excites  a 
convullive  conllri6lion  and  attrition  of  the  very  fenfible 
and  tender  parts,  which  lie  within  the  contiguity  of  the 
external  opening  of  the  vagina,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  we  obferved  before  of  the  male  (840.).  By  thefe 
means  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  being  fupprelfed ; 
the  clitoris  grows  turgid  and  ere£l,  more  efpecially  in 
lullful  women ;  the  nymphse  fwell  on  each  fide,  as  well 
as  the  venal  plexus,  which  ahnolt  furrounds  the  whole 
vagina,  fo  as  to  raife  the  pleafure  to  the  higheft  pitch : 
in  confequence  of  which  there  is  expelled,  by  fhe  muf- 
cular  force  of  the  conltri£tor  (874.),  but  not  perpetual¬ 
ly,  nor  in  all  women,  a  quantity  of  lubricating  mucous 
liquor,  of  various  kinds.  The  principal  fountains  of 
this  are  feated  at  the  firlt  beginning  or  opening  of  the 
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urethra,  where  there  are  large  mucous  finufes  placed 
in  the  protuberant  margin  of  this  uriniferous  canal. 
Moreover,  there  are  two  or  three  large  mucous  finufes, 
which  open  themfelves  into  the  cavity  of  the  vagina  it- 
felf,  at  the  fides  of  the  urethra,  in  the  bottom  of  the  fi¬ 
nufes  which  are  formed  by  the  membranous  valves 
fulcated  upward.  Laflly,  at  the  fides  of  the  vagina, 
betwixt  the  bottoms  of  the  nymphs  and  the  hyrnen, 
there  is  one  opening,  on  each  fide,  from  a  very  long 
dud  ;  which,  defcending  towards  the  anus,  receives  its 
mucus  from  a  number  of  very  fmall  follicles. 

87 6.  But  the  fame  adion  which,  by  increafing  the 
pleafure  to  the  higheft  degree,  caufes  a  greater  con¬ 
flux  of  blood  to  the  whole  genital  fyflem  of  the  female 
(56^.),  occafions  a  much  more  important  alteration  in 
the  interior  parts.  For  the  hot  male  femen,  penetrating 
the  tender  and  fenfibie  cavity  of  the  uterus,  which  is 
itfelf  now  turgid  with  influent  blood,  does  there  excite, 
at  the  fame  time,  a  turgefcence  and  diflention  of  the 
lateral  tubes,  which  are  very  full  of  veflels,  creeping 
betwixt  their  two  coats,  and  now  ftiff  with  the  great 
quantity  of  blood  they  contain  ;  and  thefe  tubes,  thus 
copioufly  filled  and  florid  with  the  red  blood,  become 
ered,  and  afcend,  fo  as  to  apply  the  ruffle  or  fingered 
opening  of  the  tube  to  the  ovary.  In  the  truth  of  all 
thefe  particular  changes,  we  are  confirmed  by  diflec¬ 
tions  of  gravid  or  pregnant  women,  under  various  cir- 
cumftances ;  alfo  from  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
brute  animals,  and  from  the  appearances  of  the  parts 
when  difeafcd. 

877.  But,  in  a  female  of  ripe  years,  the  ovary  is  ex¬ 
tremely  turgid,  with  a  lymphatic  fluid,  which  will  har¬ 
den  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  with  which  little 
bladders  are  diftendedi  In  a  prolific  copulation,  fome 
one  of  the  more  ripe  veficles  is  burft,  a  cleft  manifeflly 
appears,  and  at  length  pours  out  a  clot  of  blood. 
"Within  this  veflcle,  after  copulation,  a  kind  of  flefh 
grows  up,  at  firfl  flocculent,  then  granulated,  and  like 
a  conglomerate  gland,  confiding  of  many  kernels  join¬ 
ed 
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cd  together  by  a  cellular  fubflance;  which  flefh  by  de¬ 
grees  becoming  larger  and  harder  fills  the  whole  cavity 
of  the  veficle,  and  is  hardened  into  the  nature  of  a  fcir- 
rhus,  in  which,  for  a  long  time,  remains  a  cleft,  or  a  ve- 
flige  of  one.  This  is  the  corpus  luteum ,  common  to  all 
warm  quadrupeds,  in  which  fome  late  anatomifls  have 
found  a  fort  of  juice  before  copulation  ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  experience  does  not  admit,  feeing  there  is  no 
corpus  luteum  at  that  age.  But  neither  is  the  veficle, 
which  is  the  human  ovum,  contained  in  a  body  like  a 
cup.  The  extremity  of  the  tube,  therefore,  furround¬ 
ing  and  comprefTmg  the  ovarium  in  a  prolific  congrefs, 
is  thought  to  prefs  out  and  fwallow  a  mature  ovum, 
from  a  Mure  in  the  outer  membrane,  from  whence  it 
is  continued  down  by  the  periflaltic  motion  of  the  tube, 
to  the  uterus  itfelf ;  which  periflaltic  motion  begins  from 
the  firil  point  of  contact  with  the  ovum,  and  urges  the 
ovum  downward  fucceflively  to  the  opening  into  the 
fundus  uteri,  which  is  very  manifeft  in  brute  animals. 
The  truth  of  this  appears  from  the  conflant  obfervation 
of  a  fear  or  Mure  in  the  ovarium,  which  is  produced 
there  after  conception ;  from  a  fetus  being  certainly 
found  in  quadrupeds,  both  in  the  ovarium  of  the  fe¬ 
male,  and  in  the  tube;  from  the  analogy  of  birds,  in 
which  the  defeent  of  the  ovum  from  the  ovarium  is 
very  manifeft.  Yet  we  inuft  acknowledge,  that  a  true 
ovum  was  never  found  in  quadrupeds,  unlefs  after  a 
longtime.  It  is  probable,  that  at  the  time  of  concep¬ 
tion,  the  true  ovum  is  almoft  fluid,  very  foft  and  pel¬ 
lucid,  and  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  mucus  with 
which  the  tube  is  filled ;  likewife,  that  it  is  very  frnall, 
on  account  of  the  narrownefs  of  the  tube.  The  veficle 
itfelf  which  was  in  the  ovary  remains  in  it  fixed,  and 
becomes  the  covering  of  the  corpus  luteum.  But  the 
accounts  of  ova  faid  to  have  fallen  from  women  du¬ 
ring  the  firil  days  are  not  certain,  and  are  contradi&ed 
by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fetus  obferved  many  days  after 
Conception ;  oy  the  fhape  in  which  it  is  firfl  obferved, 
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which  is  always  oblong,  and  in  brutes  even  cylindrical; 
and  like  wife  by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  tube. 

879.  Thefe  things  are  performed,  not  without  plea- 
fure  to  the  future  mother,  nor  without  a  peculiar 
fort  of  fenfation  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  tube, 
threatening  to  induce  a  fwoon.  Neither  is  the  place 
of  conception  in  the  uterus,  whither  certain  expe¬ 
rience  ftiews.  that  the  male  femen  comes.  For  the 
power  of  the  male  femen  fecundates  the  ovum  in  the  o- 
varia  themfelves,  as  we  fee  in  the  cafe  of  fetufes  found 
in  the  ovaries  and  tubes  ;  from  the  analogy  of  birds,  in 
which  by  copulation  one  egg  indeed  falls  into  the  ute¬ 
rus,  but  very  many  are  fecundated  at  once  in  the  ovaria. 
Nor  is  the  final!  quantity  of  the  male  femen,  or  its 
iluggifh  nature,  any  objection  to  this,  which  by  eminent 
anatomifts  has  been  thought  to  render  it  lefs  fit  for  per¬ 
forming  fuch  a  journey.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  male 
femen  fills  the  tubes  themfelves  at  the  firft  impregna¬ 
tion,  both  in  women  and  brute  animals. 

880.  The  uterus  indeed,  in  animals  certainly,  and  in 
women  probably,  is  clofed,  left  the  very  fmall  ovum, 
together  with  the  hope  of  the  new  progeny,  fhould  pe- 
rifh.  At  that  time  the  new  mother  fuffers  many  dif- 
agreeable  affe&ions;  which  probably  arife  from  the 
fubputrid  and  fubalkaline  male  femen  reforbed  into  the 
blood.  A  naufea  is  occafioned  by  conception,  almoft 
in  the  fame  manner  as  by  fwallowing  a  bit  of  a  rotten 
egg.  Flefh  is  at  this  time  chiefly  naufeated ;  a  vomit¬ 
ing  alfo  occurs ;  fome  puftuies  break  out,  and  the 
teeth  ach.  The  mo  ft  of  thefe  complaints  I  reckon  to 
be  owing  to  the  fwelling  of  the  uterus,  and  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  menfes. 

881.  Thefe  things  as  yet  are  either  certainly  evinced 
by  the  teftimony  of  our  fenfes,  or  can  be  confirmed  or 
corrected  by  them.  Thofe  which  follow  are  more  con¬ 
jectural;  and  the  more  difficult  on  account  of  the  pau¬ 
city  of  experiments,  and  their  difagreement  with  one 
another.  And  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  a  difficult  que- 
ftion.  From  whence  proceed  the  firft  ftamina  of  the  new 
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animal  ?>  Whether  are  they  from  both  parents,  and  mix¬ 
ed  into  one  animal  by  a  conjunction  of  leminal  matter 
coming  from  the  whole  body;  as  indeed  there  is  a  re- 
femblance  of  the  fetus  to  both  parents  in  animals,  but 
efpecially  in  plants,  as  confirmed  by  very  many  experi¬ 
ments:  the  fame  thing  alfo  feems  confirmed  by  the 
faults  of  parents  being  conveyed  to  their  children,  But 
no  feed  has  ever  certainly  been  obferved  in  females ; 
and  innumerable  examples  (hew,  that  the  fpecies  of 
animals  may  be  propagated  without  any  mixture  of 
feeds.  Laftly,  the  refemblance  of  the  young  animal 
to  its  father  feems  only  to  (hew,  that  in  the  male  feed 
there  is  fome  power,  which  only  can  form  the  foft 
matter  of  the  embryo  in  its  lead  (fate ;  juft  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  power  adds  length  to  the  pelvis  in  cer¬ 
tain  bodies,  dilates  the  larynx,  and  caufes  the  horns  ap¬ 
pear. 

882.  To  the  father  fome  have  attributed  every  thing  ; 
chiefly  after  the  feminal  worms,  now  fo  well  known, 
were  firft  obferved  in  the  male  feed  by  the  help  of  the 
microfcope,  which  are  obferved  with  truth  to  agree  in 
figure  with  the  firft  embryos  of  all  animals.  But  in  thefe 
animals  there  is  wanting  a  proportion  betwixt  their 
number,  and  that  of  the  fetufes ;  they  are  alfo  not  to 
be  conftantly  obferved  through  all  the  different  tribes 
of  animals;  they  have  too  great  a  refemblance  to  thofe 
animalcules  that  are  every  where  fpontaneoufly  pro¬ 
duced  in  other  juices,  which  yet  are  always  tenacious 
of  their  own  genus,  and  are  never  found  to  grow  in  the 
mo  ft  diffnnilar  kinds  of  animals  that  have  limbs. 

883.  Again,  other  anatomifts,  not  lefs  celebrated  or 
lefs  worthy  of  credit,  have  taught  that  the  fetus  exifted 
in  the  mother  and  maternal  ovary;  which  the  male  fe- 
men  excites  into  a  more  aClive  life,  and  hkewife  forms 
it  varioufly,  fo  as  to  fliew  it  juft  brought  into  life,  and 
make  its  prefence  manileft.  Yolks  are  alfo  manifeftly 
found  in  the  female  ovaries,  even  although  they  have 
not  been  impregnated  with  any  male  lemen.  But  a 
yolk  is  known  to  be  an  appendix  to  the  inteftine  ol 
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fowls;  and  to  have  its  arteries  from  the  mefenteric  ar¬ 
tery,  and  the  covering  of  the  yolk  to  be  continued  with 
the  nervous  membrane  of  the  intefline,  which  is  con¬ 
tinuous  with  the  ikin  of  the  animal.  Along  with  the 
yolk,  therefore,  the  fetus  feems  to  be  prefenf  in  the 
mother  hen,  of  whom  the  yolk  is  a  part,  and  which 
gives  veffels  to  the  yolk.  Laltly,  that  the  analogy  of 
nature  fhew^s  that  many  animals  generate  eggs  without 
any  connection  with  a  male  of  the  fame  fpecies,  but 
that  a  male  animal  never  becomes  prolific  without  a  fe¬ 
male.  That  the  progreffions  are  continued  from  a  fe¬ 
male  quadruped  to  an  oviparous  animal,  and  from  that 
to  one  which  is  not  oviparous.  But  the  young  animal 
proceeds  from  a  part  of  the  old  one  from  wdhch  it  is 
generated.  Certainly,  therefore,  the  males  muff  give 
fome  addition  to  that  fex  which  produces  the  fetus  from 
its  own  body ;  which  addition  is  neceffary  in  fome  tribes 
of  animals,  but  in  others  may  be  wanted.  But  neither 
is  it  poflible  that  with  any  kind  of  truth  we  can  admit 
of  an  infertion  by  which  the  open  navel  of  the  male  a- 
nimal  when  conceived  fhould  adhere  to  the  veffels  of 
the  female.  For  this  navel  would  be  by  far  too  final! 
at  the  time  when  the  yolk  is  of  a  confiderable  bignefs; 
neither  could  the  very  fmall  umbilical  arteries  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  very  large  yolk  with  any  hope  of  a  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  circulation. 

884.  Thus  much  concerning  the  materials:  but  we 
are  again  difficulted  concerning  the  formation,  by  what 
means  the  rude  and  fhapelefs  mafs  of  the  firft  embryo 
is  fafhioned  into  the  beautiful  fhape  of  the  human  body. 
We  readily  rejeCt  fuch  caufes  as  a  fortuitous  concourfe 
of  atoms,  the' blind  attractions  between  the  particles  of 
the  nutritious  juices,  and  the  flrength  of  ferments  in- 
confcious  of  the  reafons  why  they  operate ;  the  foul  is 
certainly  an  architect  unequal  to  the  tafk  of  producing 
fuch  a  beautiful  fabric  ;  as  for  internal  models,  of  which 
I  never  could  conceive  one  clear  idea  in  my  mind,  we 
fhall  refer  them  to  thofe  hypothefes  which  the  defire  of 
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explaining  thofe  things  of  which  we  are  unwillingly  ig¬ 
norant  has  given  rife  to. 

885.  To  me,  indeed,  experience  feems  to  agree  with 
thofe  things  which  the  mind  forefees  will  follow  from 
their  own  caufes.  Namely,  that  this  moll  beautiful 
frame  of  animais  is  fo  various,  and  fo  exquifitely  fitted 
for  its  proper  and  dibind  fundions  of  every  kind,  and 
the  offices  and  manner  of  life  for  which  the  animal  is 
defigned ;  that  it  is  calculated  according  to  laws  more 
perfed  than  any  human  geometry ;  that  the  ends  have 
been  foreleen  in  the  eye,  in  the  ear,  and  the  hand,  fo 
that  to  thefe  ends  every  thing  is  mod  evidently  accom¬ 
modated  :  it  appears,  therefore,  certain  to  me,  that  no 
caufe  can  be  affigned  for  it  below  the  infinite  wifdom 
of  the  Creator  hiinfelf.  Again,  the  more  frequent¬ 
ly,  or  the  more  minutely,  we  obferve  the  long  fe- 
ries  of  increafe  through  which  the  fhapelefs  embryo  is 
brought  to  the  perfedion  necefTary  for  animal  life,  fo 
much  the  more  certainly  does  it  appear,  that  thofe 
things  which  are  obferved  in  the  more  perfed  fetus 
have  been  prefent  in  the  tender  embryo,  although  the 
fituation,  figure  and  compofition  feem  at  firfl  to  have 
been  exceedingly  different  from  what  they  fhew  them- 
felves  to  be  at  lad ;  for  an  unwearied  and  laborious 
patience  has  difcovered  the  intermediate  degrees  by 
which  the  fituation,  figure,  and  fymmetry,  are  infenfibly 
reformed.  Even  the  tranfparency  of  the  primary  fetus 
alone  conceals  many  things  which  the  colour  added  a 
little  after  does  not  generate,  but  renders  confpicuous 
to  the  eye.  And  it  fufficiently  appears  that  thole  parts 
which  eminent  anatomifts  have  fuppofed  to  be  gene¬ 
rated  in  after  times,  and  to  be  added  to  the  primeval 
ones,  have  been  all  cotemporary  with  the  primeval 
parts,  only  fmall,  foft,  and  colourlefs. 

886.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  for  a  long  time  the 
latent  embryo  neither  increafes  nor  is  agitated,  except 
by  a  very  gentle  motion  of  the  humours,  which  we  may 
fuppofe  to  librate  from  the  heart  into  the  neighbouring 
arteries,  and  from  thefe  into  the  heart  of  the  fetus. 
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But  we  may  alfo  fuppofe,  that  the  ftimulus  of  the  male 
femen  excites  the  heart  of  the  fetus  to  greater  contrac¬ 
tions,  fo  that  it  infenfibly  evolves  the  complicated  velfels 
of  the  reft  of  the  body  by  the  impulfe  of  the  humours, 
and  propagates  the  vital  motion  through  all  the  canals 
of  the  little  body  of  the  animal ;  that  it  is  more  quick 
in  fome  parts,  and  more  flow  in  others ;  and  that  from 
thence  it  happens  that  fome  parts  of  the  body  of  the 
animal  feem  to  be  produced  very  early,  and  others  to 
fupervene  afterwards ;  and  laftly,  that  fome  do  not 
fhew  themfelves  until  a  long  time  after  birth,  as  the 
vehicles  of  the  ovaries,  the  velfels  of  the  male  tefticles, 
the  teeth,  hairs  of  the  beard,  and  horns  of  brute  ani¬ 
mals.  In  all  animals,  heat  affifts  this  evolution  ;  in  the 
more  funple  ones  whofe  veffels  are  few,  and  lefs  com¬ 
plicated  in  their  various  origins,  it  is  the  foie  inftru- 
merit  of  bringing  it  to  perfection. 

887.  Of  the  objections  which  are  ufually  brought, 
fome  are  not  true,  fuch  as  the  fuppofitions  of  an  excref- 
cence  of  a  different  ftruCture  from  the  reft  of  the  body; 
others  feetn  to  belong  to  caufes  depending  on  fome  ac¬ 
cident,  fuch  as  moft  kinds  of  moniters ;  fome  to  the 
Increafc  of  fome  particular  parts,  occafioned  by  the 
powers  of  the  male  feed  ;  fome  to  the  cellular  texture 
varioufly  relaxed,  as  it  feems  to  increafe  in  the  parts 
newly  produced,  or  to  be  occafioned  by  indurated 
juices.  Although  it  is  not  eafy  to  explain  every  thing 
mechanically,  yet  we  ought  to  remember,  that  if  in¬ 
deed  the  new  animal  is  truely,  and  fhewn  by  experi¬ 
ence  to  be,  prefent  in  the  egg,  thofe  difficulties  which  are 
moved  cannot  overturn  fuch  things  as  have  been  truely 
demonftrated,  although  perhaps  fome  things  may  re¬ 
main,  to  which,  in  fo  great  an  infancy  of  human  know¬ 
ledge,  we  cannot  yet  give  a  full  anfwer. 

888.  When  the  human  ovum  is  brought  down  into 
the  uterus,  we  become  more  fenfible  of  its  change  of 
fhape  after  the  interval  of  a  few  days.  The  ovum 
itfelf  fends  out  everv  where  foft  branchy  flocculi  from 
the  fuperlicies  of  its  membrane  hitherto  fmooth,  which 
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adhere  to  and  inofculate  with  the  exhaling  and  re- 
forbing  flocculi  of  the  uterus  (84 3.)  This  adhefion 
happens  every  where  in  the  uterus ;  but  chiefly  in  that 
thick  part  which  is  interpofed  between  the  tubes,  and 
Is  called  th z  fundus  uteri .  Thus  the  thin  ferous  hu¬ 
mour  of  the  uterus,  proceeding  from  its  arterial  villi, 
is  received  into  the  flender  venous  veflels  of  the  ovum, 
and  nourifhes  it  together  with  the  fetus.  But  before 
this  adhefion,  it  is  either  nourished  by  the  matter  it 
already  contains,  or  elfe  by  fuch  juices  as  it  abforbs 
from  the  furrounding  humours,  if  indeed  there  is  any 
time  when  it  does  not  adhere. 

889.  At  this  time,  in  the  ovum,  there  is  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  limpid  watery  liquor,  which,  like  the  white 
of  an  egg,  hardens  by  the  heat  of  fire,  or  a  mixture 
with  alcohol ;  and  now  the  fetus,  for  a  long  time  invi- 
fible,  as  I  have  never  obferved  it  before  the  17th  day, 
makes  its  appearance  at  firft  a  fhapelefs  mafs,  confiding 
of  mere  mucus,  and  as  yet  feemingly  of  a  cylindrical 
diape.  When  fome  didin£tion  of  parts  is  next  to  be 
feen,  it  has  a  very  great  head,  a  fmall  flender  body,  no 
limbs,  fixed  by  a  very  broad  flat  navel  to  the  obtufe  end 
of  the  ovum. 

890.  From  hence  forward  the  fetus  continually  in- 
creafes  as  well  as  the  ovum,  but  in  an  unequal  pro¬ 
portion  :  for  wdiile  the  arterial  ferum  is  conveyed  by 
more  open  paflages  into  the  fmaller  veflels  of  the  ovum, 
the  fetus  itfelf  grows  the  faded'  ♦  becaufe  now  the 
greated  part  of  its  nourifhment  feems  to  pafs  through 
the  very  large  umbilical  vein.  At  the  fame  time  the 
ovum  itfelf  alfo  grows,  but  lefs  in  proportion  ;  and  the 
waters,  which  it  includes,  gradually  diminifh  from  their 
fird  proportion,  in  refpedt  of  the  bulk  of  the  fetus. 
The  fleecy  productions  of  the  veflels  from  the  ovum  are 
gradually  fpread  over  with  a  continued  membrane,  and 
only  thofe  which  fprout  out  from  the  obtufe  end  of  the 
ovum  take  root,  or  increafe  fo  as  to  form  a  round  cir- 
cumfcribed  placenta  or  cake. 

891.  Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  ovum,  as  we 
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have  here  defcribed  it,  commonly  in  the  fecond  month  ; 
from  whence  forward  it  changes  only  by  increafmg  in 
bulk.  That  part  of  the  ovum  next  the  fundus  uteri  is 
commonly  uppermoft,  making  about  a  third  of  its  whole 
furface,  in  form  of  a  flat  round  difh  or  plate  ;  fucculent, 
fibrous,  full  of  protuberances,  but  throughout  perfectly 
vafcular;  changing  into  other  tubercles  of  the  fame 
kind,  for  the  mod  part  accurately,  and  often  infeparably, 
connected  with  the  uppermoff  part  of  the  uterus,  re¬ 
markable  for  its  large  veffels,  of  a  thin  cellular  texture, 
collecting  the  veffels  every  where,  but  chiefly  in  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  greateft  circle,  as  well  the  exhaling 
arteries  anfwering  to  fuch  as  come  from  the  uterus  into 
the  veins  of  the  placenta,  as  the  arteries  of  the  placenta 
opening  into  the  large  veins  of  the  uterus.  There,  in  the 
common  furface  of  the  uterus  and  placenta,  a  communi¬ 
cation  is  made,  by  which  the  uterus  fends  to  the  fetus,  firfl 
that  white  ferous  liquor  not  unlike  milk,  and  laftly,  as  it 
feems,  red  blood  itfelff  This  communication  of  the 
humours  feems  to  be  demonflrated  by  the  fuppreflion 
of  the  menfes  in  women  with  child,  whofe  blood  muff 
be  turned  into  another  channel ;  from  the  lofs  of  blood 
which  follows  from  a  feparation  of  the  placenta  in  a 
mifcarriage  ;  and  from  the  blood  of  the  fetus  being  ex- 
haufted  from  an  hemorrhage  in  the  mother ;  from  he¬ 
morrhages  that  enfue  from  the  navel- firing,  fo  as  to  kill 
the  mother  when  the  placenta  has  been  left  adhering  to 
the  uterus;  and,  laftly,  from  the  paflfage  of  water, 
quickfilver,  tallow,  or  wax,  injected  from  the  uterine 
arteries  of  the  mother  into_the  veffels  of  the  placenta, 
as  is  confirmed  by  the  moft  faithful  observations.  But 
that  it  is  blood  which  is  fent  into  the  fetus,  is  evinced 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  finufes  of  the  uterus  and  pla¬ 
centa  ;  the  diameter  of  the  ferpentine  arteries  of  the 
uterus  ;  the  hemorrhage  that  follows,  even  when  the 
placenta  is  very  (lightly  hurt ;  but  efpecially  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  blood,  which,  in  a  fetus  deftitute  of  a  heart, 
could  only  be  given  to  the  humours  of  the  fetus  by  the 
blood  of  the  mother. 

892.  The 
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892.  The  remaining  part  of  the  ovum,  and  likewife 

the  furface  of  the  placenta,  are  covered  by  an  external 
villous  and  fleecy  membrane,  full  of  pores  and  final! 
veffels,  of  a  reticular  fabric,  eafily  lacerable,  fo  as  to  re¬ 
ferable  a  fine  placenta,  and  is  called  the  chorion.  But 
even  this  is  conne&ed  to  the  flocculent  furface  of  the 
uterus,  which  is  very  like  to  itfelf,  but  fofter,  by  veffels 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  placenta,  but  manifedly  inof- 
culated  from  the  chorion  into  the  veffels  of  the  ute¬ 
rus.  , 

893.  Under  the  chorion  lies  a  continuous,  whites 
opaque,  and  firm  membrane,  not  vafcular,  which  does 
not  cover  the  part  of  the  placenta  turned  towards  the 
uterus,  but  is  concave,  and  turned  to  the  fetus.  It  co¬ 
heres  by  a  cellular  texture  both  to  the  chorion  and  am¬ 
nios.  The  mod  firnple  name  we  can  give  it,  is  the 
middle  membrane. 

894.  The  innermod  coat  of  the  fetus,  which  is  cal¬ 
led  amnios ,  is  a  watery  pellucid  membrane,  very  rarely 
fpread  with  any  confpicuous  veffels,  which  yet  I  have 
obferved  in  an  human  fubjeft ;  extremely  frnooth, 
and  in  all  parts  alike ;  alfo  extended  under  the  placenta 
with  the  former,  the  furface  of  which  is  every  way  in 
contaU  with  the  waters.  If  there  are  more  fetufes  than 
one,  either  in  man  or  bead,  each  of  them  has  their  pro¬ 
per  amnios. 

895.  The  nourifhment  of  the  fetus  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end  of  the  conception,  is  without  doubt 
conveyed  to  it  through  the  umbilical  vein .  This  ga¬ 
thers  its  roots  from  the  exhaling  veffels  of  the  uterus 
(854.),  and  has  manifed  communications  by  fome  roots 
with  the  umbilical  artery,  from  whence  it  in  part  rifes, 
and,  meeting  together  in  a  large  trunk,  is  twided  in 
a  circular  manner  through  a  number  of  folds  to  a  luf- 
ficient  length,  that  may  allow  of  a  free  motion  ;  and  in 
this  courfe  it  is  furrounded  with  a  cellular  fubdancefull 
of  mucus,  didinguifhed  by  three  partitions,  and  the 
membrane  which  is  continued  to  the  amnios,  but 
known  by  the  name  of  the  umbilical  rope ;  and  after 
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forming  fome  protuberances,  it  enters  through  the  na¬ 
vel,  in  an  arch  made  by  a  parting  of  the  fkin  and  ab¬ 
dominal  mufcles,  and  goes  on  through  a  proper  finus 
of  the  liver  (692.),  into  which  the  fmaller  portion  of 
the  blood  that  it  conveys  is  poured  through  the  llender 
duCtus  venofus  into  the  vena  cava  feated  in  the  po- 
fierior  foffa  of  the  liver :  but  the  greater  part  of  its 
blood  goes  through  the  large  hepatic  branches,  which 
conftantly  arife  from  its  fulcus,  and  remain  even  in  the 
adult  (695.);  but  it  goes  thence  to  the  heart  by  the 
continuous  branches  of  the  vena  cava  (69 7  c)  The  fi¬ 
nus  or  left  branch  of  the  vena  portarum  itfelf  is  a  part 
of  the  umbilical  vein,  and  its  branches  bring  the  blood 
from  the  placenta  to  the  cava,  wdfile  the  right  branch 
alone  carries  the  mefenteric  and  fplenic  blood  through 
the  liver. 

896.  But  this  is  not  all  the  ufe  of  the  placenta:  for 
the  fetus  fends  great  part  of  its  blood  again  into  the 
fubftance  thereof,  by  two  large  umbilical  arteries , 
which  are  continued  on  in  the  direction  of  the  aorta  ; 
and  after  giving  fome  {lender  twigs  to  the  femorals, 
with  ftill  fmaller  arteries  into  the  pelvis,  they  afcend  re¬ 
flected  back  with  the  bladder  on  each  fide  of  it,  fur- 
rounded  with  the  cellular  plate  of  the  peritonaeum,  with 
fome  fibres  fpreading  to  them  from  the  bladder  and  u- 
rachus,  in  which  manner  they  proceed  on  the  outfide 
of  the  peritonaeum  into  the  cord  at  the  navel,  in  which 
palling  alternately  in  a  ftraight  and  contorted  courfe, 
they  form  various  twiftings  or  windings,  fomewhat 
fharperthan  thofe  of  the  vein  which  they  play  round  ; 
in  which  manner  they  at  iaft  arrive  at  the  placenta, 
whofe  fubftance  is  entirely  made  up  of  their  branches, 
in  conjunction  with  thofe  of  their  correfponding  veins, 
and  a  ilippery  cellular  fubftance  following  both  veffels  ; 
fo  that  the  kernels  themfelves  that  are  confpicuous  in 
the  placenta,  are  convolutions  of  thofe  veffels.  By 
thefe  branches  the  blood  feems  to  pafs  out  through  the 
minute  arteries  of  the  placenta  into  the  bibulous  veins 
of  the  maternal  uterus,  that  after  undergoing  the  aCtion 
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of  the  lungs  by  the  mother’s  refpiration,  it  may  return 
again  in  an  improved  hate  to  the  fetus  :  for  what  other 
reafon  can  be  afligned  for  fuch  large  arteries,  which 
carry  off  above  a  third  part  of  the  blood  of  the  fetus  ? 

897.  But  it  will  perhaps  be  demanded,  Whether  the 
fetus  is  not  nourilhed  by  the  mouth  likewife  ?  Whether 
it  does  not  drink  of  the  lymphatic  liquor  contained  in 
the  cavity  of  the  amnios,  which  is  coagulable,  unlefs 
putrefied,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  the  fetus  fwims, 
and  whofe  origin  is  not  fufficiently  known  ?  Whether 
this  opinion  is  not  in  fome  meafure  confirmed  by  the 
open  mouth  of  the  fetus,  and  the  analogy  of  chickens, 
which  are  under  a  neceflity  of  being  nourifhed  from  the 
contents  of  the  egg  only  :  to  which  add  the  abfence  of 
a  navel-ftring  in  fome  fetufes;  the  quantity  of  meco¬ 
nium  filling  the  large,  and  part  of  the  fmall,  inteftines  ; 
the  frmilitude  of  the  liquor  found  in  the  cavity  of  the 
ilomach  to  that  which  fills  the  amnios ;  the  propor¬ 
tionable  decreafe  of  the  liquor  amnii,  as  the  fetus  en¬ 
larges  ;  the  glutinous  threads  which  are  found  con¬ 
tinued  from  the  amnios,  through  the  mouth  and  gu- 
la,  into  the  ftomach  of  the  fetus ;  the  true  feces 
found  in  the  ftomach  of  the  fetus  of  quadrupeds ;  the 
open  mouth  of  the  fetus,  which  we  have  certainly  ob- 
ferved  ;  the  gaping  of  a  chicken  fwimming  in  this  li¬ 
quor,  and  its  attempts  as  it  were  to  drink  it  up  ?  Again, 
what  are  the  fountains  or  fprings  from  whence  this 
lymph  of  the  amnios  flows  ?  whether  it  tranfudes  thro9 
the  invifible  veflels  of  the  amnios,  or  through  certain 
pores  from  the  fucculent  chorion,  which  is  itfelf  fupplied 
from  the  uterus  ?  It  muft  be  confeffed,  that  thefe  in¬ 
quiries  labour  under  obfcurities  on  all  Tides ;  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  there  feems  more  probability  for  them 
than  otherwife,  fince  the  liquor  is  of  a  nutritious  kind, 
at  leaft  in  the  firft  beginnings  of  the  fetus,  and  derived 
from  the  uterus. 

898.  All  the  excremental  feces,  which  are  colle&ed 
in  the  fetus  during  the  whole  time  of  its  refidence  in 
the  womb,  amount  to  no  great  quantity,  a*  they  are 
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the  remains  of.  fuch  thin  nutritious  juices,  percolated 
through  the  finalleft  velfels  of  the  uterus.  1  frequent¬ 
ly  obferve,  that  the  bladder  is  almoft  empty  in  the 
fetus.  However,  there  is  generally  forne  quantity  of 
urine,  collected  in  a  very  long  conical  bladder.  But 
in  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines,  there  is  collected  together 
a  large  quantity  of  a  dark  green  pulp,  which  may 
poiTiblv  be  the  remains  of  the  exhaling  juices,  like  the 
feculent  remains,  which  are  fometimes  left  in  the  other- 
cavities  of  the  body  that  are  filled  with  exhaling  juices, 
and  fuch  as  I  have  fometimes  obferved  even  in  the  va¬ 
ginal  coat  of  the  teflicle. 

899.  It  may  then  be  demanded,  whether  there  is  any 
allantois  ?  fince  it  is  certain,  that  there  paffts  out  from 
the  top  of  the  bladder  a  duff  called  the  urachus ,  which 
is  a  tender  canal,  firft  broad,  covered  by  the  longitudi¬ 
nal  fibres  of  the  bladder  as  with  a  capfule ;  and  after¬ 
wards,  when  thofe  fibres  have  departed  from  each 
other,  it  is  continued  thin,  but  hollow,  for  a  con- 
iiderable  way  over  the  umbilical  cord,  yet  fo  that  it 
vanifhes  in  the  cord  itfelf.  Whether  this,  although  it 
be  not  vet  evident  in  the  human  fnecies,  is  not  con- 
firmed  by  the  analogy  of  brute  animals,  which  have 
both  an  urachus  and  an  allantois?  But  as  for  any  pro¬ 
per  receptacle  continuous  with  the  hollow  urachus,  it 
cither  has  not  yet  been  obferved  with  fufficient  certain¬ 
ty,  or  elfe  the  experiment  has  not  been  often  enough 
repeated,  to  become  general  in  the  human  fpecies  ; 
and  thofe  eminent  anatomifis  who  have  obferved  a 
fourth  kind  of  veffel  to  be  continued  along  the  umbi¬ 
lical  rope  into  its  proper  veficle,  will  not  allow  that 
vdfel  to  be  called  the  urachus,  and  very  lately  have 
referred  it  to  the  omphalomefenteric  genus  ;  and  in  the 
human  fetus,  the  urine  is  feparated  in  a  very  final! 
quantity :  but  it  perhaps  may  be  no  improbable  con¬ 
jecture,  that  fome  portion  of  the  urine  is  conveyed  to  a 
certain  extent  into  the  funiculus  umbilicalis,  and  there 
is  transfufed  into  the  fpungy  cellular  fabric  that  fur- 
rounds  it ;  and  therefore,  that,  of  all  animals,  man  has  the 
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iongeft  umbilical  cord,  becaufe  he  alone  has  no  allantois. 
But  then  this  can  take  up  but  a  fmall  fpace,  termina¬ 
ting  in  the  funis,  and  hardly  ever  feems  to  reach  as  far 
as  the  placenta.  Sometimes,  even  in  an  adult  perfon3 
this  open  duel  has  brought  the  urine  to  the  naveL 

900.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fetus  continues  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  growth  ;  the  limbs  by  degrees  fprout  from  the 
trunk,  under  the  form  of  tubercles;  and  the  other  out¬ 
works  of  the  human  fabricature  are  by  degrees  beauti¬ 
fully  finifhed,  and  added  to  the  reft;  in  a  manner  not 
here  to  be  at  large  deferibed,  as  indeed  it  has  not  been 
as  yet  by  anatomifts  in  general;  of  which,  however,  we 
muft  premife  fome  compendium. 

901.  The  embryo  which  we  firft  obferved  in  the 
uterus  of  the  mother  was  a  gelatinous  matter,  having 
fcarce  any  proper  ftiape,  and  of  which  one  part  could 
not  be  diftinguifhed  from  another.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  in  that  gluten,  a  heart,  which  was  the  caufeoflife 
and  motion;  there  were  veflels  which  generated  the 
humour  of  the  amnios  ;  there  were  therefore  veflels  of 
the  umbilicus  and  yolk,  the  little  trunks  of  which,  be¬ 
ing  received  from  the  fetus,  are  at  that  time  very  large, 
feeing  they  have  lately  begun  to  be  obferved.  There 
was  both  a  head  and  fpinal  column,  both  parts  very 
large,  and  larger  in  proportion  to  the  reft  than  ever. 
There  were  likewife,  without  doubt,  all  the  reft  of  the 
vifeera,  but  pellucid  and  of  a  mucous  nature  ;  for 
which  reafon,  they  may  be  obferved  fome  days  fooner 
than  can  be  hoped  for  from  nature  alone,  if  you  render 
them  opaque. 

902.  But  in  the  whole  fetus,  an  immenfe  quantity  of 
water  is  mixed  together  with  a  very  little  earth,  as  the 
very  cellular  texture  furrounds  it  in  a  ftate  between 
fluid  and  folid  ;  feeing  large  drops  of  water  are  inter- 
poled  betwixt  the  remote  elements  of  the  folid  parts. 

903.  In  birds  there  is  added  to  this  the  vivifying 
gluten  or  white  of  the  egg,  which  is  of  the  nature  of 
lymph;  and  the  yolk,  which  is  of  an  oily  nature:  in 
man,  fomething  of  a  milky  nature,  not  altogether  un- 
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like  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  the  coagulable  lymph. 
That  the  blood  is  perfected  from  the  fat  by  the  proper 
powers  of  the  fetus,  we  are  perfuaded  from  the  example 
of  birds.  From  it  are  infenfibly  prepared  all  the  other 
humours,  but  all  of  them  at  fird  mild,  void  of  tade,  co¬ 
lour  and  fmell,  and  of  a  glutinous  nature.  ?.The  proper 
nature  of  every  one  of  them  approaches  to  that  of  fe- 
rum  ;  but  feme  of  them  are  not  produced  till  many 
years  after  birth,  for  indance  the  femen. 

904.  The  firm  parts,  even  in  a  grown  perfon,  make 
much  the  fmalled  portion  even  of  the  harder  parts  of 
the  human  body  ;  in  the  fetus  they  differ  from  the 
fluids,  by  a  fomewhat  greater  degree  of  cohefion ;  as 
yet,  however,  they  are  like  a  gluten,  at  firff  fluid,  and 
afterwards  more  confident.  In  thefe  the  fibres  which 
we  could  not  didinguifh  in  the  primeval  embryo  are 
by  degrees  produced  ;  the  gluten,  as  it  would  feem,  be¬ 
ing  fhaken  between  the  neighbouring  veffels,  part  of 
the  water  expreffed,  and  the  terredrial  parts  attracting 
one  another.  Thefe  fibres  varioufly  comprehend  one 
another,  and  form  a  cellular  texture,  even  in  difeafes,  . 
and  intercept  little  fpaces,  in  which  there  is  a  kind  of 
humour.  From  this  cellular  fubdance  are  formed  the 
membranes  and  veffels,  and  aimed  the  whole  body. 

905.  The  veffels  are  the  olded  parts  of  the  body, 
and  are  prepared  in  the  fird  delineation  of  the  embryo. 
What  fird  appears  in  an  egg  during  the  time  of  incu¬ 
bation,  having  any  didinct  form,  are  venous  circles  : 
but  thefe  veins  fabricate  the  arteries,  by  which  they  both 
receive  their  juice,  and  the  motion  of  that  juice.  They 
are  not  generated  mechanically  from  an  obdacle,  as 
the  arterial  blood  is  found  at  that  time.  At  fird  the 
trunks  of  the  veins  are  confpicuous,  afterwards  the 
branches  which  convey  the  humours  to  the  trunks.  If 
they  were  produced  from  the  arteries  reflected,  the 
branches  would  fird  be  feen,  and  the  trunks  formed  in 
the  lad  place.  Neither  could  the  arterial  blood,  driven 
back  by  an  obdacle,  form  thofe  mod  beautiful  circles, 
and  bring  back  the  veffels  into  the  heart.  It  would  ra¬ 
ther 
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ther  flow  irregularly  through  the  cellular  texture.  And 
the  primeval  heart  would  foon  lofe  its  life,  unlefs  as 
much  of  the  humours  returned  to  the  heart  as  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  keep  up  its  pulfations. 

906.  There  are,  therefore,  in  the  primeval  fetus, 
fuch  as  we  firfl  obferve  it,  fome  things  more  perfect 
and  confpicuous ;  others  involved,  invihble,  and  very 
fmall.  The  heart  is  the  moll  perfect;  it  is  the  only 
moveable  and  irritable  part;  although  it  is  in  many  re- 
fpects  different  from  what  it  is  in  an  adult  pcrfon.  The 
brain  is  large  and  fluid ;  the  veflfels  formed  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  back  next  to  the  heart.  The  vifcera,  muf- 
cles,  nerves,  and  limbs,  are  not  yet  to  be  feen  ;  the 
bones  themfelves  are  prefent,  of  which  the  firfl:  appear¬ 
ance  is  a  mucus,  as  are  the  veflels  of  the  reft  of  the 
body.  The  other  portion  is  that  of  the  abdomen,  the 
umbilical  capfule  of  which  is  an  immenfe  hernia. 

907.  To  this  embryo  is  fuperadded  motion,  in  man 
almoff  of  the  heart  alone ;  as  alfo  in  birds.,  whofe  for¬ 
mation  does  not  take  place  without  heat  rather  greater 
than  that  of  the  human  body :  yet,  without  the  heart, 
heat  deflroys,  inftead  of  forming  the  fetus.  It  is  the 
largeft  in  proportion  to  the  reft  in  thefe  beginnings ; 
afterwards  its  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
grows  gradually  lefs  and  lefs.  Its  pulfations  are  alfo  at 
this  time  the  mod:  frequent,  and  in  the  foftefl  fetus  the 
moft  powerful  for  impelling  the  humours,  and  did  end¬ 
ing  and  producing  the  veflels. 

908.  To  the  force  of  the  heart  is  oppofed  what  is 
yet  of  fervice  in  forming  the  fetus,  namely,  the  vifcidity 
of  the  vital  humours  which  colled  the  earthy  elements. 
There  is  therefore  in  the  embryo  both  an  impelling 
force,  which  increafes  the  parts  longitudinally ;  and  a  re¬ 
filling  force,  which  moderates  the  increafe,and  increales 
the  lateral  preflure,  and  thus  the  difiention.  By  the 
•force  of  the  heart  all  the  arteries,  but  for  eaflnefs  of 
exprefiion  we  fliall  fay  only  one  artery,  which  reprelents 
all  the  red,  with  all  its  furrounding  cellular  texture,  is 
.lengthened  out  ;  its  folds  are  dretched  out,  and  the 
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fame  artery  is  dilated.  And  the  blood  by  its  lateral 
preffure  makes  an  effort  againft  the  almoft  blind  branch¬ 
es  of  the  arteries,  fills  and  evolves  them,  and  fets  them 
off  at  more  obtufe  angles :  thus  are  produced  fpaces 
which  make  very  little  refinance,  in  which  the  gluten 
is  depofited.  In  the  very  fubftance  of  the  artery  itfelf, 
while  it  is  every  where  dilated,  between  its  imaginable 
folid  threads  are  prepared  little  reticulated  fpaces  like  a 
ftretched-out  net,  which  are  equally  fit  for  receiving 
humours.  The  largeft  of  thefe  are  formed  round  the 
heart  and  in  the  head,  whither  the  impulfe  of  the  heart 
drives  the  humours  in  a  lfraight  direction,  and  in  the 
placenta:  the  leffer  ones  are  in  the  inferior  part  of  the 
body,  from  which  the  umbilical  arteries  fubtracf  the 
greateft  part  of  the  blood. 

909.  The  fetus  increafes  very  quickly,  as  is  mo  ft  e- 
vident  in  the  example  of  a  chicken,  whole  length  the 
twenty-fecond  day  is  to  its  length  the  ftrft  day  at  leaft  as 
1,000,000  to  1;  and  the  whole  increafe  of  bulk  in  the 
bird  during  the  remainder  of  its  life  does  not  exceed  the 
fifth  part  of  the  increafe  of  the  egg  the  ftrft  day.  For 
the  fetus  has  a  larger  and  more  irritable  heart,  veffels 
larger  in  proportion,  and  likewife  more  numerous  and 
relaxed,  and  the  folid  parts  are  mucous  and  diftenfible. 
The  breaft  is  later  of  coming  to  perfection,  furrounded 
with  membranes  fo  foft,  that  they  cannot  be  feen. 

910.  The  embryo  does  not  only  increafe  in  bulk, 
but  is  fo  remarkably  altered  in  fhape,  that  it  comes 
forth  into  the  light  totally  diflimilar  from  any  thing  that 
could  be  obferved  in  it  at  its  firft  formation.  And  firft 
it  is  probable,  that  the  articulations  of  the  limbs  arc 
produced  from  the  elongated  arteries,  that  they  are  la¬ 
terally  knit  together  by  a  certain  gluten,  feparately  e- 
volved,and  at  firft  that  they  fprout  out  very  fhort,  but 
afterwards  increafe  by  infenfible  degrees,  and  appear 
divided  into  diftimft  articulations,  as  the  wings  of  a  bat 
are  formed  from  an  open  vafcular  net- work.  Thus 
likewife  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  expanded  by 
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the  blood  coming  to  it  in  greater  quantity ;  and,  being 
increafed  by  degrees,  equals  the  left. 

911.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cellular  texture,  from 
its  glutinous  aqueous  nature,  by  which  earthy  particles 
are  continually  brought  to  it,  becomes  infeniibly  har¬ 
der  ;  by  a  gentle  attraction  contracts  its  parts,  which 
were  before  ftraight,  into  various  flexures ;  and  ties 
the  auricles  to  the  heart,  from  which  they  were  as  yet 
at  a  diftance.  So  the  mufcles  draw  out  proceffes  from 
the  bones  by  their  continual  pulling,  and  open  fmall 
cavities  into  large  cells  :  the  fame  like  wife  incurvate  the 
bones,  and  varioufly  figure  them. 

912.  Preffure  can  do  a  great  deal :  to  it  we  muff  at¬ 
tribute  the  defcent  of  the  tefticles  into  the  fcrotum, 
after  the  irritable  force  of  the  abdominal  mufcles  has 
taken  place :  to  this  alfo  we  muff  afcribe  the  repulfion 
of  the  heart  into  the  breaft,  when  the  integuments  of 
the  breaft  are  larger  :  to  it  we  are  to  afcribe  the  length 
of  the  breaft  and  the  fhortnefs  of  the  abdomen,  and  the 
fmaller  fize  of  the  vifcera  of  the  latter  ;  becaufe  the  air 
received  into  the  lungs,  dilates  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 
But  even  the  bones  are  varioufly  hollowed  out  by  the 
preffure  of  the  mufcles,  blood- veffels,  and  even  of  the 
very  foft  brain  itfelf ;  and  by  the  fame  means  flefli  is 
changed  into  a  tendinous  fubftance. 

91  g.  The  power  of  derivation  brings  the  blood  into 
the  pelvis  and  lower  extremities  from  the  clofed  umbi¬ 
lical  arteries  :  the  fame,  when  the  foramen  ovale  is  con¬ 
tracted  by  the  auricles  drawn  towards  the  heart,  evolves 
the  right  ventric  e  of  the  heart :  when  the  veffels  of 
the  yolk  have  taken  up  the  whole  length  of  the  egg, 
and  can  receive  no  farther  elongation,  it  dilates  the 
umbilical  arteries  of  the  chick,  and  produces  a  new 
membrane  with  incredible  celerity.  On  the  other 
hand,  but  by  the  lame  power,  after  the  blood  has  got 
an  eafy  paffage  through  fome  veffels  of  any  part,  the 
other  parts  which  do  not  afford  a  like  eafy  pafiage  in- 
creafe  the  lefs.  The  head  grows  lefs  after  the  lower 
limbs  have  begun  to  increafe  in  bulk. 
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914.  A  membrane  may  be  formed  from  a  humour 
of  which  the  thinned  part  is  exhaled,  as  we  have  an 
example  in  the  epidermis :  from  the  fame  may  be 
formed  a  cartilage  as  happens  in  the  bones,  or  even  a 
bone  itfelf,  or  fomething  of  a  dony  nature,  which  is 
very  frequent  in  the  tedicles  of  aquatic  animals.  The 
bones  at  fird  are  foft,  and  of  a  mucous  nature  ;  then 
they  become  of  the  confidence  of  jelly  ;  this  afterwards 
becomes  a  cartilage ;  without  any  change  made  on  the 
parts,  as  far  as  can  be  obferved. 

915.  A  cartilage,  however,  is  not  afterwards  fecretly 
changed  into  a  bone.  That  never  happens,  unlefs  lines 
and  furrows  have  at  fird  run  along  the  cartilage ;  nay, 
the  red  blood  has  made  a  paffage  to  itfelf  through  the 
veffels  of  the  bones ;  but  thefe  veffels  manifedly  come 
from  the  nutritious  trunks  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
bone,  and  drike  as  it  were  in  right  lines  on  the  cartila¬ 
ginous  extremity  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  which  they 
remove  farther  and  farther  from  its  middle.  Round 
thefe  veffels  is  formed  a  cellular  texture  and  laminse, 
which  feem  to  prefs  the  veffels  themfelves  towards  the 
medullary  tube.  Ladly,  in  the  epiphyds,  which  both 
remains  much  longer  cartilaginous,  and  denies  entrance 
to  the  blood,  the  red  veffels  penetrate  through  the  cruft 
which  covers  the  extremity,  as  well  as  the  others  which 
come  from  the  exterior  veffels  of  the  limbs.  Thus  alfo 
in  the  epiphyds  is  produced  a  red  nucleus  of  a  vafcular 
texture,  which,  being  gradually  increafed  by  veffels  fent 
out  from  its  furface,  changes  the  red  of  the  cartilage 
into  a  bony  nature. 

91 6.  In  thefe  long  bones  it  feems  evident,  that  the 
increafe  is  owing  to  the  arteries  elongated  by  the  force 
of  the  heart,  and  gradually  extended  to  the  extremities 
of  the  bones :  but  that  the  hardnefs  is  owing  to  grofs 
particles  at  lad  depodted  in  the  cartilage  when  its  vef¬ 
fels  admit  the  red  blood.  But  even  a  bony  callus  ne¬ 
ver  becomes  found  till  the  newly  formed  red  veffels  have 
penetrated  its  fubdance. 

917.  The  flat  bones  originate  from  fomething  of  a 
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membranaceous  nature.  Over  this  the  fibres  fpread 
themfelves,  at  firft  in  a  loofe  net-work,  but  afterwards 
they  become  more  denfe,  having  the  membrane  for 
their  bafis ;  the  pores  and  clefts  between  thefe  fibres 
being  gradually  contraded  and  filled  with  a  bony  juice* 
at  laft  perfect  the  nature  of  the  bones. 

918.  That  a  heavy  bony  juice,  confifling  of  grofTer 
particles,  is  depofited  between  the  primeval  fibres,  is 
proved  by  the  phenomena  of  the  growing  callus,  which 
exfudes  in  fmall  drops,  not  from  the  periofleum,  but 
from  the  inmofl  fubftance  of  the  bone,  and  is  hardened 
by  degrees.  But  even  a  chemical  analyfis  extrads  that 
gluten  from  the  bones  ;  and  in  an  anchylofis  it  appears 
poured  round  the  joint  in  a  fluid,  and  manifeflly  fills  up 
the  chinks  of  the  bones  and  intervals  of  the  futures. 
It  contains  grofs  earthy  particles,  which  have  been  dif- 
covered  by  various  experiments  ;  and  the  juice  of  mad¬ 
der  which  adheres  to  it,  manifeftly  diftinguifhes  it  by 
its  colour. 

919.  The  periofleum  covers  the  bones,  as  a  mem¬ 
brane  does  any  of  the  vifeera ;  and  frorm  it  cellular  pro- 
dudions  follow  the  interior  veffels  of  the  bones :  but, 
in  the  periofleum,  there  are  neither  flraight  fibres,  nor 
an  appearance  of  alveoli  or  laminae,  nor  red  veffels, 
while  the  bone  grows  hard  in  the  egg ;  nor  does  the 
periofleum  at  all  adhere  to  the  bone,  except  in  the  epi- 
phyfis,  when  it  has  affumed  a  bony  nature  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ;  and  it  is  thinnefl  when  the  bone  is  in  a  cartilagi¬ 
nous  flate,  but  every  where  complete.  In  the  flat 
bones  it  every  where  affords  a  bahs  for  the  bony 
fibres. 

920.  Therefore  the  head  is  large,  everywhere  mem¬ 
branaceous,  in  a  fe  w  places  cartilaginous  on  thefe  firft  days 
of  geflation,  with  a  mouth  deeply  cut,  and  long  jaws. 
In  the  fetus  come  to  maturity,  there  are  alfo  rudiments 
of  the  teeth,  which  have  a  great  deal  of  membrane  as  an 
appendage :  the  brain,  at  firft  fluid,  and  always  foft,  is 
itfelf  very  large,  with  large  nerves :  the  eyes  are  big, 
and  the  pupil  fhut  by  a  membrane :  the  breaft  is  very 
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fhort,  but  capable  of  extenfion,  on  account  of  a  great 
quantity  of  cartilage  :  the  abdomen  is  large,  furround- 
ed  with  membranes,  with  a  very  large  liver :  the  bile  ig 
innocent  and  mucous  :  the  inteftines  are  at  lad  irritable, 
and  full  of  foft,  green,  excrement,  when  the  fetus  has 
now  arrived  at  its  date  of  maturity  :  the  kidneys  are 
divided  into  lobes,  are  large,  and  have  very  big  cap- 
fules :  the  pelvis  is  very  fmall,  fo  that  the  bladder,  ova¬ 
ries,  and  tubes,  project  out  from  it :  the  genital  fyftem 
is  denfe,  not  yet  evolved,  nor  preparing  its  juices  :  all 
the  glands  are  large,  particularly  the  conglobate  ones, 
and  full  of  a  ferous  juice  :  the  fkin  is  at  firft  pellucid, 
then  gelatinous,  and  at  laft  covered  with  a  foft  cuticle, 
and  febaceous  ointment :  the  fat  is  firft  gelatinous,  and 
then  grutnous  :  the  tendons  foft,  fucculent,  and  not  yet 
fhining. 

921.  There  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood  in  the  fetus  and  in  the  adult :  that 
this  may  be  underftood,  it  is  neceflary  to  deferibe  the 
organs  by  which  it  is  performed.  The  firft  is  the  thy¬ 
mus ,  a  foft  loofe  gland,  confiding  of  very  many  lobes, 
colle&ed  into  two  large  upper  horns,  and  two  inferior 
ihorter  ones,  which  are  however  joined  together  by  a 
great  deal  of  long  and  lax  cellular  texture  :  this  gland 
is  large  in  the  fetus,  and  occupies  a  great  part  of  the 
breaft :  it  is  feated  in  the  cavity  of  the  mediaftinum, 
and  part  of  the  neck ;  and  is  wholly  filled  in  its  very  in- 
moft  ftructure  with  a  white  ferous  liquor,  which  cannot 
be  difeovered  without  wounding  it.  This  gland,  in  an 
adult,  being  continually  ldfened  by  the  increafe  of  the 
lungs,  and  by  the  aorta  now  become  larger,  gradually 
difappears.  What  is  the  ufe  of  this  gland  or  its  liquid, 
we  are  altogether  ignorant ;  but  even  all  the  other 
glands,  efpeciaily  the  conglobate  ones,  are  larger  in  the 
fetus  than  the  adult,  as  we  have  juft  now  obferved. 

922.  The  cavity  of  the  breaft  is  fhort  in  the  fetus, 
and  greatly  deprefled  by  the  enormous  bulk  of  the 
liver  ;  the  lungs  are  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  heart, 
and  fo  folid  as  to  fmk  in  water,  if  they  are  every  way 
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excluded  from  taking  the  atmofphere  into  their  fpungy 
fubfiance,  in  making  the  experiment.  Since  therefore 
the  like  quantity  of  blood  (292,  297.),  which  pafles 
the  lungs  by  refpiration  in  adults,  cannot  be  tranfmit- 
ted  through  the  una&ive  lungs  of  the  fetus,  who  has 
no  refpiration ;  there  are  therefore  other  ways  prepared 
in  the  fetus,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  blood 
can  pafs  directly  into  the  aorta,  from  the  lower  cava 
and  umbilical  vein,  without  entering  the  lungs.  In 
the  primeval  fetus  there  is  no  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart  ;  and  therefore  there  is  fuch  a  large  opening  of 
the  right  auricle  into  the  left,  that  all  the  blood  which 
comes  by  the  vena  cava  immediately  pafles  into  the 
aorta,  a  very  fmall  quantity  excepted,  which  goes  to  the 
inconfiderable  and  inconspicuous  lungs.  Afterwards 
in  the  fetus,  now  grown  bigger,  the  lungs  are  indeed 
larger,  and  the  paflage  from  the  right  part  of  the  auri¬ 
cle  into  the  left  is  narrower,  feeing  the  auricular  canal 
is  now  taken  into  the  heart,  and  the  auricles  them- 
felves  are  become  much  fhorter.  But  yet  the  feptum 
betwixt  the  right  and  left  auricle,  conjoining  them  to¬ 
gether,  is  perforated  with  a  broad  oval  foramen ; 
through  which  the  blood  coming  from  the  abdomen, 
and  a  little  dire&ed  or  repelled  by  the  valvular  Tides  of 
the  right  auricle  (88.J,  flows  in  a  full  ftream  into  the 
cavity  of  the  left  auricle.  But  it  is  by  degrees  that  the 
membranes  of  each  fin  us  depart  from  each  other,  up¬ 
ward  and  backward,  above  the  oval  foramen  into  the 
pulmonary  finus,  where  they  are  conne&ed  on  each  fide 
above,  by  feveral  orders  of  fibres,  which  below  are  pal- 
mated  or  like  fingers,  fo  as  to  clofe  up  at  firfl  a  fmall 
part,  and  afterwards  a  greater  part,  of  this  foramen,  fo 
as  to  leave  only  a  fmall  oval  portion  of  it  at  liberty ; 
which  lies  free  betwixt  the  round  margin  of  the  faid 
oval  foramen  and  the  increaflng  valve,  making  in  the 
mature  fetus  about  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  area  or  capa¬ 
city  of  the  mouth  of  the  vena  cava. 

923.  That  the  blood  takes  this  courfe  in  the  fetus, 
and  that  it  does  not  on  the  contrary  flow  from  the  finus 
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of  the  left  to  that  of  the  right  auricle,  is  evident,  from 
all  manner  of  experiments  and  obfervations.  For,  Arif, 
the  column  of  blood  in  the  right  finus,  is  of  all  the 
larged; ;  and,  as  it  is  the  returning  one  from  the  whole 
body,  cannot  be  exceeded  by  any  other:  but  the  left 
auricle  has  fo  much  lefs  blood  in  proportion  than  that 
of  the  right,  inafmuch  as  part  of  it  flows  throw7  the  duct 
or  cana'iis  arteriofus  into  the  aorta,  whence  its  con¬ 
tents  will  be  much  lefs  than  that  of  the  right  auricle  : 
moreover,  the  valve  of  the  oval  foramen,  in  a  mature 
fetus,  is  fo  large,  and  placed  fo  much  to  the  left  of  the 
mufcular  arch  or  iflmus  (922.),  that  when  it  is  impelled 
by  the  blood  from  the  left  fide,  the  valve,  like  a  palate 
or  fhutter,  clofes  up  the  foramen  ;  but  being  impelled 
from  the  right  fide,  it  readily  gives  way  fo  as  eafily  to 
tranfmit  either  blood  or  flatus,  but  it  will  retain  even 
flatus  itfelf  when  injected  from  the  right,  nor  will  it 
fuffer  it  to  pafs  back  again  to  the  right  fide. 

924.  Moreover,  there  is  but  a  fmall  portion  of  the 
fame  blood,  which  firfb  entered  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  that  takes  its  courfe  through  the 
lungs :  for  the  pulmonary  artery,  being  in  the  fetus 
much  larger  than  the  aorta,  is  dire&ly  continued  into 
the  du£!us  arteriofus ;  which  is  larger  than  the  light 
of  both  the  pulmonary  branches  together,  and  greatly 
larger  than  the  opening  of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  en¬ 
ters  that  part  of  the  aorta  which  comes  firft  in  contact 
with  the  fpine,  under  its  left  fubclavian  branch  :  by 
which  means  it  transfers  more  than  half  the  blood  to 
the  defcending  aorta,  which  mud  otherwise  have  pafled 
through  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  into  the  amend¬ 
ing  branches  of  the  aorta  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  w7hy 
the  aorta  in  the  fetus  is  fo  fmall  at  its  coming  out  from 
the  heart.  By  this  mechanifm  an  overcharge  of  blood 
is  turned  off  from  the  lungs,  by  diredling  a  great  part 
of  that  fluid  in  a  ffraight  courfe  to  the  umbilical  arteries, 
and  the  powers  of  both  Tides  of  the  heart  are  united  in 
propelling  the  blood. 

925.  Thofe  who  have  averted  that  the  fetus  refpires 
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in  the  uterus,  having  made  very  few  experiments,  have 
neglected  that  moft  eafy  one  which  is  made  by  water, 
in  which  the  fetus  will  fwim  ;  and  likewife  from  the 
lungs,  which  in  a  fetus  are  conftantly  heavy,  and  fmk 
in  water:  laftly,  they  do  not  attend  to  the  evident  fhort- 
nefs  of  the  bread,  and  fmallnefs  of  the  lungs.  Whe¬ 
ther  or  not  it  can  take  in  air  through  the  vagina  of  the 
mother,  is  very  difficult  to  be  determined  :  and  I  fuf- 
pect  it  to  be  poffible  in  a  certain  fituation,  that  a  well- 
grown  fetus,  which  is  not  too  much  compreffed,  may 
fometimes  draw  in  air,  while  it  flicks  by  a  part  of  its 
body  between  the  parts  of  its  mother. 

926.  As  the  fetus  grows  larger,  fo  the  uterus  in- 
creafes  proportionahly ;  the  ferpentine  arteries  of  which 
it  is  compofed  being  extended  by  the  impelled  blood, 
and  ftretched  into  a  more  diredt  courfe ;  while  the  veins 
having  their  trunks  compreffed  by  the  great  bulk  of 
the  uterus,  and  being  unable  to  return  the  blood, 
fwell  out  into  immenfe  lmufes ;  and  laftly,  from  the 
'  menftrual  blood  retained  in  the  uterus,  and  not  yet  quite 
fpent  011  the  fetus.  Thus  its  thicknefs  continues  the 
fame,  becaufe  the  greater  quantity  of  blood  and  dilatation 
of  the  arteries  and  veins  make  up  for  the  extenuation 
of  its  folid  parts.  But  more  efpecially  the  fundus,  or 
upper  part  of  the  womb,  increafes  beyond  the  reft ; 
fo  that,  by  dilating  the  above  tubes,  thefe  laft  feem  thus 
to  defcend  from  the  middle  of  the  uterus,  which  now 
by  degrees  goes  out  of  the  pelvis,  even  as  high  as  the 
colon  and  ftomach  itfelf,  fo  as  to  compafs  all  the  abdo¬ 
minal  vifera,  more  efpecially  the  bladder  and  redlum. 
The  os  uteri  in  the  firft  months  of  geftation  is  drawn 
upwards  with  the  uterus  itfelf,  and  recedes  from  the 
entrance  of  the  vagina :  alter  the  third  month,  howe¬ 
ver,  it  again  defcends,  and  ftretches  into  the  vagina. 
The  fame  becoming  perpetually  fhorter,  projedls  upon 
the  clofe  extremity  of  the  vagina  :  it  is,  however,  con- 
ftantly  tender ;  and,  from  that  cartilaginous  bardnefs 
which  is  obferved  in  the  virgin  womb,  is  relaxed  into  a 
mucous  foftnefs.  It  is  never  perfedlly  clofed  or  fhut 
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together,  but  only  flopped  up  and  defended  from  the 
air  by  thick  mucus  from  the  finufes,  and  perhaps  from 
the  veficles  which  are  feated  in  the  cervix  uteri. 
Moreover,  the  cervix  or  neck  of  the  womb  itfelf, 
which  has  long  remained  unchanged,  during  the  laft 
months  of  geflation  becomes  like  wife  fhort,  and  forms  a 
broad  flat  opening,  of  no  length  ;  which,  towards  the 
time  of  delivery,  is  always  more  or  lefs  relaxed  and 
gaping.  As  thefe  matters  advance,  the  fetus,  which  in 
the  firfl  months  had  no  certain  fituation,  being  now- 
grown  to  a  confiderable  bulk,  is,  about  the  middle  of 
the  time  of  geflation,  folded  together  into  a  globe,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  head  lies  betwixt  the  knees ; 
and  being  the  heavier  part,  it  fubfides  by  degrees 
more  and  more  into  the  pelvis  towards  the  cervix 
uteri. 

927.  The  various  complaints  in  the  uterus  are  now 
increafed  to  the  highefl  degree,  being  diflended  by 
the  great  quantity  of  blood  retained  in  it  ;  for  nothing 
is  more  difagreeable  to  a  human  creature  than  a  violent 
tenfion,  unlefs  it  is  done  very  gradually.  From  the  head 
of  the  fetus  finking  down  into  the  pelvis,  the  rectum, 
bladder,  and  that  part  of  the  uterus  next  the  neck, 
and*  which  is  the  mofl  fenfible,  are  prefled,  and  become 
painful :  the  fetus,  having  received  its  full  increafe  of 
bulk,  diflends  the  uterus  every  way;  and  that  with  the 
greater  uneafinefs,  becaufe,  the  waters  being  now  taken 
away,  the  limbs  which  are  fully  formed,  and  the  head, 
prefs  much  more  vehemently  on  the  uterus.  It  is 
thought  alfo  that  the  placenta  itfelf,  now  very  large, 
diftra&s  the  internal  and  naked  furface  of  the  uterus. 
From  thefe  caufes  arife  at  firfl:  flight  endeavours  of  the 
uterus  to  free  itfelf ;  and  at  laft,  when  thefe  caufes  are 
now  got  to  their  utmofl  height,  fuch  an  uneafy  fenfa- 
tion  is  occafioned  by  the  impacted  head  of  the  fetus 
as  arifes  from  a  collection  of  fasces  in  the  reCtum  ;  by 
which  pain,  therefore,  the  mother  is  conftrained  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  birth  of  the  child.  The  time  of  delivery 
Qomes  on  after  the  expiration  of  nine  folar  months,  and 
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is  kept  pretty  exa&ly  in  every  fpecies  of  animals,  al¬ 
though  by  iome  caufes  it  may  be  accelerated  or  re¬ 
tarded  for  fome  weeks,  according  to  the  nature  of 
thefe  caufes,  whofe  power,  however,  we  muff  not  ex¬ 
tend  too  far. 

928.  The  tenefmus  thus  increafing  till  it  is  no  longer 
tolerable,  the  mother  ufes  all  her  efforts  by  very  deep 
infpirations,  which  prefs  downwards  the  uterus  and  vif- 
cera  of  the  abdomen  (7 56,) ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
womb  itfelf,by  its  contractile  vital  force,  conftringes  itfelf 
fo  powerfully  about  the  fetus,  as  fometimes  to  exclude 
it,  without  further  efforts  from  the  mother.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  birth,  however,  are  evidently  overcome 
principally  by  the  efforts  of  the  mother,  while  the  mouth 
of  the  uterus,  now  very  loft,  fuffers  itfelf  to  be  diflended 
by  the  head  of  the  fetus.  Here  then  the  amnios,  fill¬ 
ed  out  with  the  waters,  is  firlf  protruded  vertically,  be¬ 
fore  the  head  of  the  fetus,  fo  as  to  dilate  the  os  inter¬ 
num  uteri ;  in  which,  the  membranes  being  by  de¬ 
grees  extenuated  and  dilated,  eafily  break,  and  pour 
out  their  waters,  which  lubricate  the  paffages,  and  re¬ 
lax  all  the  parts  of  the  vagina.  The  naked  head  of  the 
fetus  now  prefents  naturally  with  the  face  to  the  os  fa- 
crum,  directed  that  way  by  its  weight :  and  being  ur¬ 
ged  forward,  like  a  wedge  or  cone,  it  further  dilates 
the  os  uteri ;  till  at  length,  by  the  more  powerful  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  mother,  which  often  loofen  the  bones  of 
the  pubes  in  young  women,  the  head  is  thrufl  out  thro5 
the  diftra&ile  vagina,  with  intolerable  pain  to  the  mo¬ 
ther,  and  an  universal  tremor  of  body  ;  and  if  none  of 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis  happen  to  prefs  unequally,  the 
infant  eafily  advances,  and  is  delivered  into  the  world. 
This  happens  difficultly  even  in  quadrupeds;  but  moff 
of  all  in  the  human  race,  whofe  fetus  has  the  larged 
head  in  proportion  to  its  body. 

929.  It  is  natural  for  women  to  have  but  one  child 
at  a  birth,  which  law  they  have  in  common  w7ith  all  the 
larger  animals,  unlefs  they  are  of  the  carnivorous  kind. 
Frequently,  however,  they  have  two,  more  rarely  three, 
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and  fcarce  ever  five.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  however, 
that  a  fecond  fetus  may  be  conceived,  while  the  firft  re¬ 
mains  in  the  uterus  ;  feeing  women  have  frequently 
born  children,  when  a  hard  and  offified  fetus  had  been 
for  a  long  time  retained  in  their  uterus. 

930.  The  placenta,  or  after-burthen,  of  the  fetus, 
conneded  with  the  fundus  uteri  (888.)  is,  in  the  next 
place,  feparated  from  the  womb,  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  a  mature  birth,  partly  by  the  weaker  throes  of 
the  mother,  and  partly  by  the  extrading  force  of  the 
deliverer ;  by  which  the  fleecy  or  villous  furface  of  the 
placenta  being  withdrawn  from  that  of  the  womb,  is 
immediately  followed  with  a  confiderable  flow  of  blood ; 
and  thus  is  the  mother  delivered  from  the  fecundines 
or  after-birth.  The  umbilical  chord  of  the  fetus  is  next 
tied  with  a  ligature  before  it  is  cut  off ;  for  it  cannot 
be  left  open,  without  danger  of  a  fatal  hemorrhage. 
Thus  the  umbilical  vein  is  deprived  of  all  the  fuppiies 
of  blood  which  it  ufed  to  receive,  and  at  the  fame 
time  an  infuperable  obflacle  is  oppofed  to  the  expor¬ 
tation  that  was  made  by  the  arteries  of  the  fame  name. 

931.  The  uterus,  wffiich  hitherto  had  been  diftend- 
ed  beyond  imagination,  now  contrads  itfelf  by  the  e- 
laftic  power  of  its  fibres  (843.),  fofuddenly  and  power¬ 
fully,  as  often  to  catch  and  embarrafs  the  hand  of  the 
deliverer,  and  frequently  retain  the  placenta,  if  it  be 
not  foon  loofened  and  withdrawn.  By  this  contradion  of 
the  womb,  the  bleeding  veffels  are  compreffed,  no  lefs 
than  by  the  contraction  of  their  own  coats  ;  whence  the 
large  quantity  of  blood  that  was  collected  in  the  uterine 
fubftance  abundantly  flows  out,  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  the  lochia ;  at  firft  a  mere  gore,  but  afterwards, 
as  the  openings  of  the  veffels  more  contrad  themfelves, 
they  firft  become  yellow,  at  length  become  of  a  whitiffi 
or  wheyiffi  complexion;  and  then  the  ample  wound 
of  the  uterus  is  foon  healed,  and  fhrinks  up  to  a  bulk 
not  much  exceeding  that  of  the  virgin  uterus. 

944.  But  after  two  or  three  days  are  elapfed  from 
the  birth,  when  the  lochial  difcharge  has  almoft  fpent 

itfelf. 
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itfelf,  the  breafts  begin  to  fwell  confiderably  ;  and  their 
duds,  which  in  the  time  of  gedation  often  didii  a  little 
thin  ferum  from  the  nipple,  become  now  very  turgid 
with  a  liquor,  which  is  at  fil'd  thin  or  like  whey,  but  is 
foon  after  followed  by  the  thicker  chyle  itfelf.  For  milk 
very  much  refembles  chyle,  but  human  milk  lefs  than 
that  of  other  animals.  It  is  white,  thickifh,  fweet,  and 
replete  with  a  very  fweet  eifential  fait,  which  grows  four 
fpontaneoufly,  but  is  tempered  by  the  oil  and  lymph  ad¬ 
ded  to  it.  It  has  alfo  a  volatile  and  fomewhat  odorous 
vapour,  a  good  deal  of  fat  or  oily  parts,  a  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  a  white  crafiTamentuin  or  cheefy  curd,  and  dill 
more  of  a  diluting  water  ;  and  again,  in  the  craflamen- 
tum,  are  contained  parts  of  a  more  earthy,  alkalefcent, 
or  animal  nature.  But  when  the  chyle  is  once  changed 
into  ferum,  by  fading  a  confiderable  time,  the  milk  be¬ 
comes  brackifh,  alkalefcent,  and  difpleafing  to  the  in¬ 
fant.  As  the  chyle,  fo  the  milk  frequently  retains  the 
nature  of  the  aliments  and  medicines  taken  into  the 
domach.  The  caufe  of  this  increafed  fecretion  in  the 
breads,  feems  owing  to  the  revolution,  in  confequence 
of  the  plentiful  uterine  fecretion  being  fupprefied,  by 
which  the  fetus  was  nourilhed  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as 
a  diarrhsea  is  fupprefied  by  increafing  the  perfpiration. 
For  it  has  been  obferved,  that  true  milk  will  fometlmes 
make  its  way  through  other  parts  befides  the  breads, 
and  even  efcape  through  wounds.  And  there  is  other- 
wife  between  the  uterus  and  breads,  fame  kind  of  ner¬ 
vous  fympathy,  and  a  fimilar  fitnefs  for  generating  a 
white  liquor.  For  the  uterus  in  infancy,  and  during  the 
time  of  pregnancy,  manifedly  generates  it.  But  the  in- 
ofculations  betwixt  the  mammary  and  epigadric  arte¬ 
ries,  though  true,  are  fo  fmall,  that  they  can  have  but 
a  very  little  {hare  in  this  account. 

945.  The  breajls  are  made  up  with  a  very  large 
quantity  of  foft  furrounding  cellular  fat,  of  a  white  co¬ 
lour  ;  and  conglomerate  glandules,  of  a  convex  figure, 
afifembled  into  bunches  fomewhat  round  and  hard,  of  a 
reddifh  blue  colour,  outwardly  furroundcd  and  connec¬ 
ted 
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ted  together  by  a  firm  web  of  the  cellular  fubftance,  fe~ 
parating  off  into  leffer  kernels,  which  are  common  both 
to  men  and  women.  To  thefe  glandules  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  blood- veffels  are  diiiribured  from  the  internal 
mammaries,  from  the  external  veffels  of  the  thorax,  and 
.  fometimes  from  thofe  of  the  rhoulders,  all  which  inof- 
culate  together  around  the  nipple.  The  trunks  of  the 
mammary  arteries,  but  not  the  mammales ,  inofculate 
with  the  epigaftric  veffels,  but  the  veins  more  evident¬ 
ly.  The  nerves  are  both  large  and  numerous,  like 
thofe  of  the  more  fenfible  cutaneous  parts,  being  de¬ 
rived  from  the  fuperior  intercodals. 

946.  From  the  middle  of  this  gland  of  the  bread,  and 
likewife  from  the  furrounding  lat,  an  infinite  number 
of  fmall  ducts  or  roots  arife,  very  flender,  foft,  white, 
and  dilatable,  which  come  from  all  Tides  to  the  middle 
of  the  nipple,  and  likewife  into  the  circle  which  fub- 
tends  its  bads,  and  then  run  together  on  the  area  of 
that  circle,  and  emerge  at  the  root  of  the  nipple,  which 
they  perforate  round  its  margin,  in  a  circular  dgure, 
after  emerging  through  the  root  of  the  faid  papilla  t>r 
nipple ;  for  by  this  denomination  we  call  a  cavernous 
or  fpungy  cellular  body,  into  which  the  blood  may  pafs 
out  from  its  veffels,  fo  as  to  caufe  a  kind  of  erection, 
as  in  the  penis.  Through  this  papilla  open  about 
twenty  or  more  of  the  excretory  duds  from  the  bread, 
called  ladiferous  ;  none  of  which  inofculate  or  join  with 
the  others,  but  are  greatly  contracted  at  their  opening 
in  the  nipple,  to  what  they  were  in  the  bread  :  and 
thefe,  in  a  loofe  or  flaccid  date  of  the  nipple,  are  com- 
preffed,  wrinkled,  and  collapfed  together ;  but  when 
the  nipple  is  ereCted  by  any  kind  of  titillation,  they 
become  (traight  and  open,  with  patulent  mouths,  lurking 
betwixt  the  cutaneous  wrinkles.  This  papilla  or  nipple 
is  furrounded  by  a  circle,  planted  with  febaceous  fmall 
glandules,  which  defend  the  tender  Ikin  againd  the  re¬ 
peated  attrition  and  perpetual  moidure. 

947.  Thus  the  infant  is  naturally  provided  with  its 
fir  ft  food,  which  is  otherwife  exceedingly  falutary  to 

man. 
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man.  This  the  infant  by  inftindt  knows  how  to  re¬ 
ceive,  although  it  is  as  yet  a  llranger  to  all  the  other 
offices  of  human  life.  Taking  the  nipple  in  its  mouth, 
it  caufes  it  to  fwell  by  genue  vellications  ;  the  lips  are 
prelfed  clofe  to  the  breaft,  that  no  air  may  enter  be¬ 
twixt  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  inlpiration  is  deep,  and  a 
fpace  formed  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  in  which 
the  air  is  more  dilated  or  rarefied  ;  and  thus,  by  the 
preffure  of  the  external  air,  joined  with  that  from  the 
lips  of  the  infant,  the  milk  is  urged  from  the  breaft  thro9 
the  nipple,  in  which  it  would  otherwife  be  collected  in 
fo  great  a  quantity,  as  fometimes  to  diftil  fpontaneoufly 
and  be  very  ready  to  flow  out;  and  thus  the  infant  fucks, 
and  is  nourifhed.  The  firft  milk,  which  is  like  whey, 
termed  coloftra ,  loofens  the  tender  bowels  of  the  infant, 
and  purges  out  the  meconium  (898.),  to  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  infant.  Yet  it  is  alfo  obfervable,  the 
ladtiferOus  duels  are  fo  open,  that  when  the  nipples  of 
the  breaft  are  diftended  by  titillation,  and  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood  fent  into  the  breads,  they  have  yield¬ 
ed  milk,  even  from  virgins,  fometimes  from  old  wo¬ 
men,  or  even  from  men.  Milk  is  only  generated  after 
puberty;  before  that  time  a  ferous  humour  flows  from 
the  breaft ;  and  for  the  moft  part  it  is  generated  only 
about  the  middle  of  the  pregnancy.  After  the  menfes 
have  ceafed,  the  breads,  as  well  as  the  uterus,  being 
grow  effete,  ceafe  to  perform  their  office. 

948.  But  great  changes  now  happen  to  the  little  new¬ 
born  infant;  and  the  firft  is  refpiration ,  which  it  en¬ 
deavours  to  exert,  even  before  it  is  well  fet  at  liberty 
from  the  vagina  of  the  mother,  being  probably  ex¬ 
cited,  from  the  pain  or  anguifli  it  feels,  to  thole  cries 
with  which  it  falutes  the  light,  and  perhaps  from  the 
defire  of  food  which  it  had  hitherto  taken  in  from  the 
liquor  of  the  amnios.  At  firft,  therefore,,  a  portion  of 
the  air  is  admitted  into  the  lungs,  which  are  as  yet  finall 
and  full  of  moift  vapours  ;  but  being  dilated  from  the 
air,  change  from  a  finall  denfe  body,  finking  even  in 
fait  water,  into  a  light  fpungy  floating  fabric,  extended 
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to  a  confiderable  bulk  with  air,  and  of  a  white  colour 
Now,  therefore,  the  blood  pafies  more  eafily  into  the 
enlarged  and  loofe  fabric  of  the  lungs  (2 65.)  ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  a  large  portion  of  the  blood  that  went 
before  from  the  pulmonary  artery,  through  the  canalis 
arteriofus,  into  the  aorta,  goes  now  into  and  through 
the  lungs  themfelves,  by  the  other  branches  of  the  faid 
pulmonary  artery.  And  fo  much  the  more  is  the  ar¬ 
terial  dud  or  canal  deferted,  inafmuch  as  there  is  made 
a  new  obftacle  to  the  defcent  of  the  blood  into  the  ab¬ 
domen  ;  for  the  umbilical  arteries  being  now  very  ftrait- 
ly  tied,  the  blood  of  the  defcending  aorta  cannot  now 
find  its  way  but  by  the  fame  force  with  which  it  dilates 
all  the  arteries  of  the  pelvis  and  lower  extremities. 
Finally,  as  the  lungs  now  receive  more  blood,  fo  the 
aorta  itfelf  receives  a  greater  quantity,  and  with  greater 
force  likewife  from  the  heart ;  whereupon  the  interme¬ 
diate  canal,  betwixt  the  protuberant  part  of  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery,  doles  up  or  fh rinks  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that,  in  adults,  it  is  not  only  an  empty  ligament, 
but  likewife  of  very  little  length ;  and  otherwife  it  is 
Angularly  red  in  the  inner  part,  foft,  and  very  fit  for 
concreting  with  the  ftagnating  blood.  This  courfe  of 
the  blood,  therefore,  is  foon  aboliihed,  commonly  in  a~ 
bout  the  compafs  of  a  year. 

949.  In  the  like  manner  alfo,  the  foramen  ovale  is, 
from  the  fame  caufes,  gradually  clofed  up.  For  when 
the  way  is  rendered  more  free  and  pervious  into  the 
lungs,  it  will  likewife  be  more  free  into  the  right  fide 
of  the  heart;  whence  the  blood,  both  of  the  afeending 
and  defcending  cava,  will  flow  thither  more  plentifully 
as  it  is  invited  by  the  more  lax  pulmonary  artery,  into 
which  it  will  rather  move  on,  than  through  the  pafiage 
through  the  feptuin  of  the  finufes.  Again,  the  umbi¬ 
lical  vein,  being  now  alrnofl  deftitute  of  any  fupply  with 
blood  from  the  ligature  of  the  navel  (930.),  lefs  blood 
will  from  thence  flow  into  the  lower  cava,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  prdfure  againfl:  the  oval  mouth  will  be  diminifli- 
ed?  by  which  means  the  blood  of  the  upper  cava,  being 

turned 
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turned  off  by  the  ifthmus,  will  be  fcarce  able  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  obliquity  of  the  foramen  ovale.  Thence  again, 
as  more  blood  is  derived  through  the  lungs  into  the 
left  finus  and  auricle,  its  greater  dilatation  and  exten- 
fion  will  (train  the  little  horns  of  the  oval  valve,  fo  as 
to  draw  up  and  prefs  the  valve,  together  with  the 
ifthmus,  whereby  it  is  extended  fo  far,  as  wholly  to  fhut 
up  the  opening  in  the  mature  infant,  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  blood,  within  the  left  finus,  props  up  the  faid 
valve,  fo  as  to  fuftain  the  impulfe  of  the  blood  on  the 
the  other  fide  within  the  right  finus.  Thus,  by  the  ac- 
ceftion  of  a  little  fri£tion  of  the  uppermoft  margin  of 
the  valve  again  ft  the  upper  part  of  the  ifthmus,  the  fo¬ 
ramen  ovale  clofes  up  by  degrees,  and  the  upper  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  valve  forms  a  concretion  to  the  pofterior  face 
of  the  ifthmus.  But  this  is  performed  very  (lowly;  in- 
•fomuch  that  frequently,  in  an  advanced  age,  there  will 
be  fome  fmall  aperture  or  tube  (till  remaining;  and 
where  there  is  none  of  this  tube,  yet  there  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  one,  as  a  kind  of  finus,  hollow  to  the  left  fide, 
that  makes  a  tube  opening  upward  to  the  right  fide, 
and  blind  or  clofed  to  the  left,  becaufe  the  power  of 
the  blood  in  the  right  fide  is  always  greater  than  its  re- 
fiftance  on  the  left,  or  certainly  not  lefs,  even  in  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  life. 

\ 

950.  The  umbilical  vein ,  being  deprived  of  blood, 
foon  clofes  up.  The  blood  of  the  vena  portarum,  ha¬ 
ving  no  oppofition  from  that  which  formerly  flowed 
through  the  umbilical  vein,  occupies  the  left  finus  and 
curve  of  the  umbilical  foflfa  (695*)?  and  fends  its  blood 
through  thofe  branches  by  which  that  of  the  umbilical 
vein  before  paffed.  Thence  the  duflus  venofus  being 
neglected,  (hrinks  up  and  clofes,  by  the  new  compref- 
fure  which  the  defcending  diaphragm  makes  upon  the 
liver  by  infpiration ;  and  by  which  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver  is  prefled  towards  the  lobule,  and  perhaps  too  from 
the  obtufe  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  left  finus  of 
the  vena  portarum  ;  for  it  is  certainly  firft  clofed  in  that 
part  which  lies  next  the  vena  portarum. 

3  O  2  951.  The 
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95  x.  The  umbilical  arteries  are  alfo  clofed  up  from 
the  fame  caufes,  as  other  arteries  ufually  are  after  a  li¬ 
gature,  when  fome  of  the  blood  being  at  the  fame  time 
compa&ed  into  a  polypus,  fills  up  the  blind  void  part, 
while  the  other  blood,  flowing  above,  whofe  impulfe 
was  fuftained  by  the  refilling  membranes,  fpreads  itfelf 
through  the  adjacent  lefs  refilling  branches,  which  are 
thereby  rendered  more  open  or  diverging.  Nor  do  I 
overlook  the  force  of  the  abdominal  mufcles  towards 
this  effeCl,  by  wffiich  thofe  arteries  are  comprelfed  a- 
gainft  the  full  abdomen  in  each  refpiration  ;  and,  again, 
the  very  acute  angle  in  which  the  umbilicalis  goes  off 
from  the  iliac  artery,  now  becomes  a  curve,  by  ae- 
fcending  with  the  fides  of  the  bladder,  and  is  then  di- 
re&ly  extended  into  an  acute  fold,  which  the  thighs 
make  with  the  body  of  the  fetus.  Thus  the  capacity 
of  thefe  arteries  is  foon  fhut  up,  leaving  only  a  final! 
tube,  that  gives  paffage  into  two  or  three  arteries  of  the 
bladder.  The  urachus  being  likewife  a  very  thin  tube, 
extended  perpendicularly  upward  from  the  bladder,  is 
therefore  eafily  clofed  up ;  fo  that  the  contents  of  the 
bladder  make  no  endeavours  to  pafs  that  way,  finding 
a  ready  outlet  by  the  defcending  urethra. 

952.  From  the  like  caufes  the  bulk  of  the  liver  it¬ 
felf  is  leffened,  and  by  degrees  contracts  itfelf  within 
the  capacity  of  the  ribs ;  in  the  mean  time  the  intellina 
craffa,  from  the  (lender  condition  in  which  they  are  ob- 
ferved  in  the  fetus,  dilate  to  a  confiderable  diameter, 
and  the  flomach  itfelf  is  gradually  elongated  ;  the  large 
convexity  of  the  caecum  forms  itfelf  by  the  force  of  the 
feces  pr effing  perpendicularly  dowmvard  to  the  right 
fide  of  the  vermicular  appendix  ;  and  the  lower  limbs 
are  likewife  confiderably  enlarged  by  the  return  of  the 
blood,  fent  back  from  the  umbilical  arteries  now  tied  ; 
and  by  degrees  all  the  other  changes  are  made,  by 
which  a  fetus  infenfibly  advances  to  the  nature  and  per¬ 
fection  of  an  adult  perfon. 
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Nutrition,  Growth,  Life,  and  Death. 

953.  Tjp  VEN  after  the  child  is  born,  it  continues  to 

JlLj  grow,  but  always  flowly,  and  in  lefs  propor¬ 
tion  the  older  it  is.  There  are  many  concurring  caufes 
by  which  the  growth  is  continually  rendered  lefs  and 
lefs.  Many  veffels  feem  to  be  flopped  up,  both  becaufe 
they  are  compreffed  by  the  neighbouring  torrent  of 
blood  flowing  through  the  great  arterious  tube,  and 
becaufe  the  blood  being  now  become  more  vifcld  runs 
into  clots.  Rut  the  harder  kind  of  food  that  is  now 
made  ufe  of,  throws  into  the  blood  more  terreflrial 
parts,  which  being  carried  through  the  whole  body  a- 
long  with  the  nutritious  parts,  renders  them  all  harder, 
as  the  bones,  teeth,  cartilages,  tendons,  ligaments,  vef¬ 
fels,  mufcles,  membranes,  and  cellular  texture  ;  fo  that 
an  increafe  of  hardnefs  may  be  perceived  in  them,  even 
by  touching  them  with  the  finger.  Wherefore,  feeing 
the  blood  flows  from  the  heart  through  fewer  canals, 
and  feeing  all  parts  are  grown  harder  which  fhoula  be 
lengthened  or  diflended,  it  neceffarily  follows,  that  thofe 
^hich  ought  to  increafe  in  bulk,  will  yield  lefs  and  lefs 
to  the  impuife  of  the  heart. 

954.  Rut  the  heart  likewife,  wdiich  is  the  part  that  is 
firft  confolidated  among  all  the  foft  ones,  increafes  lefs 
than  any  other  part  of  the  whole  body ;  and  while  the 
much  more  tender  limbs  and  fofter  vifcera  are  diflended, 
the  proportional  bulk  of  the  heart  to  the  reft  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  grows  continually  lefs  and  lefs,  till  at  laft  its  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  body  of  the  adult  becomes  eight  times  lefs 
than  what  it  was  in  the  new-born  infant.  At  the  fame 
time,  from  that  very  denfity  "which  it  has  fo  quickly 
acquired,  it  becomes  lefs  irritable,  and  is  contracted 
lefs  frequently  within  a  given  time.  Thus,  while  the 

refilling 
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refitting  forces  are  augmented,  the  diftending  ones  are 
at  the  fame  time  diminiflied. 

955.  There  will  therefore,  fooner  or  later,  be  an  end  of 
the  increafe  of  bulk  ;  and  that  will  happen  fo  much  the 
fooner  as  the  heart  has  had  the  more  frequent  and  vivid 
contractions  :  but  this  ceflation  of  growth  will  take  place 
when  the  cartilaginous  crutts  of  all  the  bones  are  now 
become  fo  thin  that  they  cannot  yield  to  the  increafe  of 
the  bony  part.  In  women  the  inenfes  feern  to  put  a 
flop  to  the  growth  fooner  than  in  men.  In  cartilagi¬ 
nous  fifties,  there  is  perpetual  growth. 

956.  There  is  no  ttate  in  which  nature  by  a  peren¬ 
nial  progrefs  induces  a  continual  decreafe  from  the  firtt 
conception.  It  is  faid  however  to  take  place,  when 
there  is  neither  any  increafe  of  bulk,  nor  yet  does  any 
vifible  decreafe  take  place. 

957.  For  we  are  all  perpetually  confirming  (434). 
Nor  do  we  only  lofe  the  fluid  parts  of  our  bodies,  but 
even  thofe  which  are  at  laft  reckoned  to  be  the  rnoft  fo- 
lid.  For  even  the  bones  are  changed ;  and  the  teeth, 
which  are  harder  than  the  bones,  increafe  in  bulk  when 
the  attrition  of  the  oppofite  teeth  has  ceafed  to  wear 
them  away,  and  therefore  their  elements  are  changed  : 
even  the  fibres  of  ivory  in  the  elephant’s  teeth,  have 
quitted  their  places,  and  furrounded  on  each  fide  in 
curve  lines  a  leaden  fhot :  the  bony  juice  likewife  is 
changed ;  feeing  in  fotne  cafes  the  bones  grow  foft,  in 
others  they  fwell  out  in  bony  tumours :  even  cicatri¬ 
ces  themfelves  have  a  manifett  growth,  otherwife  they 
would  not  be  fuflicient  in  an  adult  perfon  to  clofe  up  a 
wound  which  he  had  received  when  a  boy;  and  a  great 
quantity  of  the  earthy  part  of  our  bodies  goes  off  by  u- 
rine,  as  is  proved  by  fome  difeafes. 

958.  The  caufe  of  the  dettruclion  of  the  folid  parts 
lies  in  their  perpetual  extenfion  and  retradlion,  which 
happens  at  every  pulfe  of  the  heart :  this  occurs  an  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  times  everyday,  and  by  this  motion  even 
metals  themfelves  are  worn.  Other  caufes  are  from  the 
fri&ion  of  the  fluid  againft  the  folid  parts ;  from  the 
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wearing  away  of  all  the  membranes,  which  termi¬ 
nate  with  a  moveable  extremity,  either  on  the  fur- 
face  or  in  the  internal  cavities  of  the  body,  the  firm- 
nefs  of  which  only  belongs  to  the  reft  of  the  canal ; 
in  the  alternate  fweiling  and  decreafe  of  the  mufcles ; 
and  in  the  attraction  and  preffure  which  at  firft 
form  our  flefby  parts.  Rut  all  parts  of  our  body  are 
the  fooner  worn  away,  that  they  con  lift  of  a  great 
deal  of  gluten  combined  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  earth ; 
and  that  gluten  when  it  is  extended,  if  the  extenfion 
has  been  a  little  fuperior  to  the  force  of  its  cohefion, 
muft  of  neceftity  fall  away  and  be  carried  off  from  the 
earthy  parts.  Thus  wrinldes  or  furrows  are  generated ; 
fuch  as  are  vifible  in  the  arteries  of  old  men.  The  cel¬ 
lular  texture,  which  otherwife  would  be  diflblved  into 
water  or  geliy,  is  worn  away  by  the  impetus  of  the 
blood  prefTmg  againft  the  neighbouring  blood-veffels 
and  mufcles,  by  friction,  and  by  perpetual  flexion  and 
extenfion. 

959.  The  decreafe  would  be  very  quick,  and  indeed 
there  would  be  no  great  diftance  between  the  end  of 
our  life  and  its  beginning,  unlefs  thefe  Ioffes  were  re¬ 
paired.  The  fluid  parts  are  reftored  by  the  aliments, 
and  that  pretty  quickly ;  as  appears  from  the  example 
of  a  chicken,  in  which  blood  is  generated  out  of  its  ali¬ 
ment  within  two  days.  The  fat,  however,  and  red 
globules  of  blood,  are  formed  out  of  the  fat,  as  is  fhewn 
elfewhere  ;  the  lymphatic  juice  from  jefly  ;  the  mucus 
from  mucus ;  and  the  reft  of  the  humours  from  thefe 
and  water.  The  folid  parts  are  repaired  almoft  by  the 
fame  methods  which  we  have  defcribed  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  fetus.  A  gelatinous  juice  is  brought  from  the 
aliments,  through  the  arteries,  to  all  parts  of  the  body, 
and  exfudes  into  all  parts  of  the  cellular  texture.  The 
furrows,  which  we  might  imagine  to  be  made  in  the  in- 
moft  arterial  membrane  by  the  impetus  of  the  blood,  are 
filled  up  by  a  vifcid  matter  brought  into  them  by  the 
lateral  preffure ;  nor  is  it  poftible  that  thefe  furrows  can 
be  overfilled,  becaufe  every  exuberant  particle  of  nu¬ 
tritious 
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tritious  juice  muft  neceflarily  be  carried  off  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  blood.  This  will  not  be  wanting  while 
there  is  a  fufficient  quantity  of  aliment ;  while  there  is 
more  reft,  and  lefs  refiftance,  in  the  bottom  of  the  fur¬ 
row  than  elfewhere,  which  always  muft  be  the  cafe, 
becaufe  the  bottom  is  farther  removed  from  the  motion 
of  the  blood  by  the  depth  of  its  cavity.  There  feem 
to  be  certain  powers  in  the  air,  by  which  the  aliment 
is  attached  to  the  folid  parts,  although  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  ad. 

960.  The  decreafe  of  the  cellular  texture  arifing 
from  attra&ion  or  preiTure,  will  be  repaired  by  the  vif- 
cid  vapour  exhaling  from  the  artery,  and  prefled  to¬ 
wards  thofe  places  which  ftand  in  need  of  reparation  by 
the  force  of  the  neighbouring  arteries  and  comprefting 
mufcles,  its  aqueous  part  being  preffed  out  and  reforb- 
ed.  The  gluten  repairs  mo  ft  of  the  organic  parts,  ten¬ 
dons,  and  membranes ;  being  formed  into  a  new  cel¬ 
lular  texture,  as  in  the  fetus. 

961.  The  wafte  which  takes  place  in  moveable  parts 
adhering  by  their  other  extremity  to  the  reft  of  the  body, 
can  be  repaired  by  protrufion  alone,  while  the  lymph 
fills  up  the  intervals  or  hollows  that  are  thus  produced. 

962.  At  that  time  when  the  growth  of  the  body  can 
proceed  no  further,  fatnefs  is  produced,  which  is  a  kind 
of  imitation  of  real  growth.  This  proceeds  from  the 
fat  generated  by  the  aliment;  which  by  reafon  of  the 
impetus  of  the  blood  being  lelfened,  and  its  entering 
the  fmalleft  veflels  with  more  difficulty,  is  carried  to  the 
Tides  of  the  veflels ;  enters  the  lateral  ones  and  the  in¬ 
organic  pores  of  the  arteries ;  exfudes  into  the  cellular 
texture  ;  and  there,  the  power  of  conquaftation  of  the 
blood  being  now  diminifhed,  and  likewife  the  abforption 
by  the  veins,  the  fat  is  conlequently  collected. 

963.  We  feel  the  beginnings  of  decay  even  in  youth 
itfelf.  Even  in  that  blooming  feafon  the  folid  elements 
of  the  body  are  augmented,  the  chinks  through  which 
the  humours  flow  are  leflened,  fmall  veflels  filled  up, 
and  the  greater  attraction  of  the  cellular  texture  has 
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added  a  denfity  to  the  whole  body.  Throughout  the 
whole  body  that  hardnefs  occafioned  by  age  is  very 
confpicuous,  in  the  bones  now  wholly  brittle,  in  the 
fkin,  in  the  tendons,  in  the  conglobate  glands,  in  the 
arteries,  and  likewife  in  the  weight  of  all  the  parts, 
and  of  the  brain  itfelf.  Rut  thefe  parts  grow  ftifF 
fooneft  which  are  molt  exercifed  by  motion  ;  as  thofe  in 
every  mechanic,  which  he  chiefly  makes  ufe  of  in  his 
bufmefs. 

964.  Moreover,  the  arteries  alfo  continue  to  become 
more  denfe,  more  narrow,  and  even  to  be  quite  filled 
up,  as  well  by  the  internal  preflure  of  the  blood  flow- 
ing  through  the  large  arterial  tube,  as  from  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  cellular  texture  of  w  hich  the  greateft  part  of 
the  artery  is  made  up.  An  infinite  number  of  parts  of 
the  cellular  texture  thereof  ceafe  to  be  nourifhed  ;  to 
which  the  fmaileff  arteries  hitherto  brought  their 
nourifhment,  but  now  when  flopped  up  can  bring 
none.  The  extending  force  being  removed,  the  cellu-* 
Jar  fleeces  draw  themfelves  together,  contract  the  little 
fpaces  intercepted  between  them,  degenerate  into 
membranes,  or  fubflances  of  a  hard  texture,  which  in¬ 
tercept  and  as  it  were  choak  up  other  veflfels.  Rut  the 
gelatinous  vapour  likewife  concretes  in  the  frnall  hol¬ 
lows  of  the  cellular  texture,  and  unites  into  a  hard  folid 
with  its  Tides.  The  mufcles,  having  expelled  the  blood 
they  contained,  and  condenfed  their  fibres,  degene¬ 
rate  into  hard  denfe  tendons  deflitute  of  all  irritable 
power. 

965.  At  the  fame  time  the  nerves  become  more  and 
more  callous  to  the  impreflions  of  the  fenfes,  and  the 
mufcles  grow  lefs  fenfible  to  the  felicitations  of  the 
vital  powers :  thus  the  contractile  force  of  the  heart, 
and  the  frequency  of  its  pulfations,  is  diminifhed,  and 
therefore  the  whole  force  which  drives  the  blood  into 
the  fmallefl  veflfels. 

966.  The  quantity  of  humours  is  diminifhed  in  a 
denfe  body,  as  is  evident  in  the  perfpiration,  femen, 
humours  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  conglobate  glands;  the 
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vapour  alfo  which  bedews  the  folid  parts  of  the  body, 
every  where  decreafes.  For  this  reafon  nutrition  now 
languifhes,  becaufe  there  are  more  parts  of  the  body 
which  require  nourrfhment,  and  lefs  nutritious  juice. 

967.  Nor  is  the  quantity  of  humours  only  dimi- 
nifhed :  they  themfeives  are  like  wife  corrupted.  They 
were  mild  and  vifcid  in  children  :  but  thefe  fame  hu¬ 
mours  are  now  acrid,  fait,  fetid,  with  a  great  quantity 
of  earth,  in  old  men.  This  happens  through  the  ufe  of 
fait  or  putrid  aliments,  the  fault  of  which  grows  ftronger 
by  being  collected  through  a  great  length  of  time ; 
alfo  through  the  fault  of  a  lefs  perfpirable  fkin,  a  coftive 
belly  on  account  of  the  diminifhed  irritability,  and 
thus  the  increaled  reforption  of  the  putrid  liquamen. 
Hence  the  fetor  of  the  urine,  of  the  breath,  and  the 
difficult  healing  of  wounds. 

968.  But  the  greateft  fault  of  the  humours  is,  that 
they  abound  with  earthy  particles,  as  well  thofe  col¬ 
lected  infenfibly  from  the  aliments  after  the  fecretions 
have  become  lefs  free,  as  from  thofe  which  more  are  off 
from  the  folid  parts  and  returned  into  the  blood :  of 
this  confifts  the  earth  collected  in  fome  difeafes,  and 
which  is  of  the  nature  of  the  gouty  earth.  By  this 
quantity  of  earth,  the  portion  of  that  element  through 
the  whole  body  is  augmented,  becaufe  the  nutritious 
liquor  brings  too  much  of  that  along  with  it;  whence 
the  brittlenefs  of  the  bones,  and  the  hardnefs  of  all  the 
other  parts,  increafes:  the  fame  is  likewife  every  where 
depofited  in  the  cellular  texture,  and  produces  crufts, 
which  are  at  firft  callous,  then  of  a  bony  or  ftony  na¬ 
ture,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  coats  of  the  arteries. 

969.  The  hardnefs  or  rigidity  of  the  whole  body, 
the  decreafe  of  the  mufcular  powers,  and  the  weaken¬ 
ing  of  the  fenfes,  conftitute  old  age  ;  which  happens  to 
mankind  fometimes  fooner,  and  fometimes  later  :  foon- 
er  if  they  have  been  fubjedted  to  violent  labour,  or 
given  themfeives  up  to  pleafure,  or  lived  upon  un- 
whole  fome  diet ;  but  more  flowly  if  they  have  followed 
a  moderate  way  of  life,  and  ufed  temperance  in  their 
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diet,  or  if  they  have  removed  from  a  cold  to  a  warm 
country. 

970.  But  when  thofe  caufes  continue  to  operate  by 
rendering  the  matter  of  the  body  more  denfe,  by  dimi- 
nifhing  its  irritability,  and  augmenting  the  quantity  of 
earth,  it  is  not  poffible  but  decrepit  old  age  muft  fuc- 
ceed.  In  it  the  fenfes  are  almoft  deftroyed,  the  natural 
power  of  the  mufcles  is  exceedingly  weak,  the  limbs 
lofe  their  ftrength,  the  feet  efpecially  are  not  fufficient 
for  fupporting  and  directing  the  body.  Thus  the 
callous  infenfi’bility  of  the  nerves  cannot  be  incited  to 
perform  the  office  of  generation.;  thus  the  very  intef- 
tines  becoming  inactive,  refufe  to  anfwer  to  the  accuf- 
tomed  felicitations  :  thus  alfo,by  the  induration  of  the 
cartilages  interpofed  betwixt  the  vertebrae,  the  body 
bends  foreward  ;  by  the  falling  out  of  the  teeth,  the 
jaws  now  rendered  fhorter  cannot  fupport  the  lips  as 
ufual ;  and  laftly,  the  heart  lofes  one  half  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  its  pulfation  wrhich  it  had  in  the  infant  hate. 

971.  Thus  at  lad  natural  death  neceffarily  follows  ; 
but  very  many  people  are  carried  off  before  their  time 
by  difeafes.  Scarce  one  in  a  thoufand  exceeds  the  age 
of  9©;  but  one  or  two  perhaps  may  be  found  in  a  cen¬ 
tury  that  live  to  the  age  of  150.  Man  is  long  lived 
when  compared  with  other  animals  ;  he  is  alfo  more 
tender  than  any  of  them,  has  loafer  fleffi,  and  lefs  hard 
bones.  Among  the  long-lived  people,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
fay  what  was  the  caufe  of  that  privilege.  England  feems 
to  excel  all  other  nations  in  the  long-lived  people;  and 
generally  the  temperate  countries  are  remarkable  in 
this  refpedt.  Among  all  the  different  profeffions,  the 
commonalty  has  almoft  folely  afforded  thefe  rare  ex¬ 
amples  of  longevity  already  mentioned  ;  although  from 
the  more  numerous  clafs,  we  might  expedt  a  greater 
number  of  examples.  Some  prerogatives  to  long  life 
feem  to  be  fobriety,  at  leaft  in  a  moderate  degree;  not 
very  rich  food  ;  a  mild  behaviour;  a  mind  not  endowT- 
ed  with  very  great  vivacity,  but  cheerful,  and  little  fub- 
jeet  to  care.  Among  animals,  fowls  are  longer  lived 
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than  many  others,  but  fifhes  the  moil  of  all ;  the  latter 
have  the  (mailed  heart,  and  the  flowed  growth,  and 
their  bones  are  never  hardened. 

972.  Death  happens  fometimes,  but  rarely,  from 
mere  old  age.  This  we  fay  happens  when  the  powers 
are  gradually  lod,  fird  of  the  mufcles  fubjedl  to  the 
will,  then  of  thofe  that  are  fubfervient  to  the  vital  funo 
lions,  and  ladly  of  the  heart  itfelf;  fo  that  old  men  ceafe 
to  live  through  mere  weaknefs,  rather  than  through  the 
oppreflion  of  any  difeafe.  I  have  often  obferved  the 
fame  kind  of  death  in  brutes.  The  heart  becomes  un¬ 
able  to  propel  the  blood  to  the  extremities,  the  pulfe 
and  heat  defert  the  feet  and  hands;  yet  the  blood  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  fent  forth  from  the  heart  into  thofe  arte¬ 
ries  that  are  next  to  it,  and  to  be  carried  back  from 
thence thus  the  flame  of  life  is  fupported  for  a  little 
while ;  which  we  foon  perceive  to  be  extinguiihed,  when 
now  the  heart  itfelf  being  totally  deprived  of  its  powers, 
and  not  irritable  by  the  blood  to  any  effectual  motion, 
cannot  drive  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  that  the 
aorta  may  receive  its  due  quantity.  Thus  the  utmod 
force  of  refpiration  is  exerted  in  order  to  open  a  paf- 
fage  to  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  until  even  the 
powers  given  by  nature  for  performing  the  a£lion  of 
infpiration,  becoming  unequal  to  their  talk,  ceafe  alto¬ 
gether.  Thus  the  left  fide  of  the  heart  neither  receives 
blood  nor  is  irritated,  and  therefore  remains  at  red  ; 
while  yet  for  a  little  time  the  right  ventricle,  and 
ladly  the  auricle  of  the  fame  fide,  receive  the  blood 
brought  by  the  veins  from  the  cold  and  contracted 
limbs,  and  by  this  means  being  irritated  they  continue 
to  beat  weakly.  But  ladly,  when  the  red  of  the  body 
has  become  perfectly  cold,  and  the  fat  itfelf  congealed, 
even  this  motion  ceaies,  and  the  death  becomes  com¬ 
plete. 

973.  I  (hall  call  that  death,  when  the  whole  irritable 
power  has  left  the  heart.  For  the  mere  reding  of  the 
heart  is  not  without  hope  of  a  revival:  neither  does  the 
putrefadion  of  any  part  of  the  animal  body  demondrate 
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the  death  of  the  whole  animal ;  nor  does  its  infenfibi» 
lity  or  coldnefs  do  fo :  but  all  thefe  things  when  joined 
together,  and  perpetually  increafing,  with  the  ftiffnefs 
which  follows  the  coagulation  of  the  fat  by  reft  and 
cold,  afford  the  figns  of  death  in  any  doubtful  cafe. 

974.  The  body  of  a  dead  perfon  is  committed  to  pu¬ 
trefaction.  Thus  the  fat,  and  the  water,  and  gluten,  be¬ 
ing  diffolved,  fly  off;  the  earthy  part  being  deftitute  of 
its  bonds  of  union,  infenfibly  moulders  away,  and  mixes 
itfelf  with  the  duff.  The  fpirit  goes  to  that  place  which 
God  hath  appointed  it:  which  we  may  know  to  be  in¬ 
definable  by  death,  from  a  very  common  phenome¬ 
non  ;  namely,  that  very  many  people,  while  their  bodily 
powers  are  wafted  by  aconfumption,  give  evident  proofs 
of  a  mo  ft  ferene,  vigorous,  and  joyful  mind. 
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49.  The  valves  of  the  veins. 

50.  That  the  origins  of  the  veins 

are  from  the  arteries,  from 
the  veins  of  the  Ieffer  ge¬ 
nera,  from  the  retarding 
veins  of  the  whole  circum¬ 
ference,  and  from  every 
cavity  of  the  body. 

5 1.  That 
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CHAP.  I. 

The  FIBRES. 


i.THE  raoft  fimple  parts. 

-®-  2.  The  common  fabric  of 

the  folids. 

3.  The  fibres. 

Their  more  permanent  parti¬ 
cles  are  earthy. 

4.  The  earthy  particles  cohere 

by  means  of  a  gluten  inter- 
pofed  betwixt  them. 

5.  The  gluten  is  compofed  of  oil 

and  water. 

6.  The  fimple  fibre. 

7.  A  confpicuous  linear  fibre. 

8.  Laminae  or  plates. 

9.  Common  fabric  of  the  cellu¬ 

lar  texture. 

Its  diverfity  in  general. 


to.  Membranes  formed  of  the 
cellular  texture. 

Vefiels. 

Tunics  or  coats. 

1 1.  That  the  vefiels  of  the  tunics 

are  an  acceffion  to  the  cel¬ 
lular  texture. 

12.  That  the  cellular  texture  is 

every  where  to  be  found. 

13.  The  inorganic  concrete. 

14.  That  the  fibres  and  cellular 

texture  are  formed  of  the 
gluten. 

15.  After  what  manner  the  fo¬ 

lids  are  formed  of  the  glu¬ 
ten. 


CHAR  IL 

The  CELLULAR  TEXTURE. 


16.  The  differences  of  cellular 

texture. 

In  what  parts  it  is  fhort  and 
tender. 

17.  In  what  parts  it  is  more  lax. 

18.  That  the  fat  is  poured  out 

in  thefe. 

19.  The  fmall  fanguineous  vef- 

fels  of  the  cellular  texture. 
That  the  fat  is  depofited 
from  the  extremities  of 
the  arteries. 

That  it  exfudes  alfo  longitu¬ 
dinally  through  them. 

20.  That  the  fame  is  reforbed  in¬ 


to  the  veins. 

Whether  the  veins  remain  in 
the  cellular  texture. 

21.  That  all  the  cells  mutually 

open  into  one  another. 

22.  The  very  great  dignity  or 

importance  of  the  cellular 
texture. 

23.  The  contractile  force  of  the 

cellular  texture  different 
the  irritable  one. 

24.  The  various  ufes  of  the  fat. 

25.  The  caufes  and  effects  of  the 

fat  being  colle&ed  in  the 
cells,  or  abforbed  by  them. 
3  CHAR 
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CHAP.  III. 
The  VESSELS. 


26.  The  figure  of  the  arteries. 

27.  That  they  have  no  external 

and  conftant  common 
membrane. 

That  their  fil'd  true  mem¬ 
brane  is  every  where  cel¬ 
lular. 

28.  That  the  exterior  one  is  more 

lax,  and  perforated  with 
blood-vefiels  and  nerves. 

2 9.  The  inner  more  denfe  and 

proper  coat  of  the  artery. 

30.  The  mufcular  coat  formed 

of  circular  fibres. 

That  there  are  no  longitudi¬ 
nal  ones. 

A  fhort  cellular  texture  un¬ 
der  the  mufcular  coat. 

31.  The  innermod  membrane  of 

the  artery. 

How  this  is  formed  in  the 
arteries  of  the  vifcera. 

32.  The  arteries  of  the  arteries. 
The  nerves  of  the  arteries. 
If  there  is  thence  a  contrac¬ 
tile  power  diftinff  from 
the  fimple  elafticity. 

33.  The  round  light  of  the  arte¬ 

ries. 

The  pulfe  of  the  arteries. 

34.  The  ftrengthof  the  arteries. 
That  the  trunk  is  weakelt, 

the  branches  more  ftrong. 

35.  That  the  arteries  go  to  all 

parts. 

The  proportion  of  the  arte¬ 
ries  to  the  parts  which 
they  enter. 

36.  The  proportion  of  the  folid 

part  of  the  artery  to  its 
light  or  cavity. 

37.  The  divifion  of  the  arteries 

into  branches. 


The  proportion  of  the  light 
of  the  branches  to  that  of 
the  trunk. 

The  angles  at  which  the 
branches  go  off. 

The  flexions  of  the  arteries. 

38.  The  anaftomofes  and  net¬ 

works  of  the  veffels. 

39.  How  the  fmalleft  artery  goes 

off  into  a  vein. 

40.  The  various  difpofition  of 

the  arteries  in  the  vif¬ 
cera. 

41.  That  the  arteries  go  out  in¬ 

to  veffelsof  the  ieffer kinds. 

42.  Otherwife  they  go  off  into 

excretory  duffs. 

43.  Otherwife  that  they  at  lad 

terminate  into  exhaling 
canals. 

44.  Whether  every  where  there 

are  veffels  produced  from 
the  red  ones. 

45.  Whether  the  fmaller  veffels 

are  ufually  produced  by  a 
multiplied  divifion. 

46.  That  the  veins  belonging  to 

many  arteries  are  fimilar, 
to  various  others  are  diffe¬ 
rent. 

47.  The  dru&ure  of  the  veins. 

48.  The  amplitude  and  divifion 

of  the  veins. 

That  they  affeft  the  furface 
of  the  body. 

49.  The  valves  of  the  veins. 

50.  That  the  origins  of  the  veins 

are  from  the  arteries,  from, 
the  veins  of  the  Ieffer  ge¬ 
nera,  from  the  reforbing 
veins  of  the  whole  circum¬ 
ference,  and  from  every 
cavity  of  the  body. 

51.  That 
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51.  That  other  veffels  reforbing 

from  the  cellular  texture 
are  little  different  from 
thefe. 

52.  That  there  are  veins  as  well 

as  arteries  of  fmaller  kinds. 

53.  The  lymphatic  veffels. 

54.  The  conglobate  glands. 
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55.  Where  the  lymphatic  veffels 

are  found. 

That  they  unite  in  the  tho¬ 
racic  du£L 

56.  The  orifice  of  the  conglo¬ 

bate  glands. 

57.  The  valves  of  the  lym¬ 

phatics. 


C  Ii  A  P.  IV. 


The  MOTION  or  the  BLOOD  through  the  ARTERIES 
and  VEINS,  or  the  CIRCULATION. 


58.  In  what  manner  the  blood 

fills  the  arteries  and  veins. 

59.  That  the  blood  moves  rapid¬ 

ly  through  all  the  veffels. 

60.  - 76.  The  direction  of  the 

motion  of  the  blood. 

60.  Proofs  of  the  communication 

of  the  arteries  and  veins. 

61.  That  the  blood  flows  thro’ 

the  arteries  from  the  heart 
to  the  extremities. 

,62.  That  fome  have  doubted 
concerning  the  motions  of 
the  venous  blood. 

Who  have  acknowledged 
their  error. 

63.  That  Harvey  firfl  fhewed  the 

venal  blood  to  return  from 
the  extremities  to  the 
heart. 

This  is  proved  by  the  valves 
which  prevent  the  reflux 
of  the  blood  into  the 
branches. 

64.  That  the  valves  alfo  fuftain 

the  weight  of  the  blood. 
That  thefe  alfo  caufe  the 
preffure  of  the  mufcles  to 
drive  the  blood  into  the 
veins  towards  the  heart. 

65. -7°.  Which  things  fhew  the 

courfeof  thevenous  blood. 
67.  The  valves  of  the  right  fide 
of  the  heart. 


66.  Ligatures  andcompreffion  in 

a  living  perfon. 

67.  More  accurate  experiments 

on  living  animals. 

67.  Injections  into  the  veins. 

69.  Transfufion  of  blood. 

70.  That  the  blood  paffes  from 

the  arteries  into  the  veins, 
proved  by  injection, 

71.  That  the  fame  paffage  is 

fhown  by  the  mierofeope. 
That  there  is  no  parenchy¬ 
ma  between  the  arteries 
and  veins. 

72.  Which  circulation  of  the 

blood  is  proved  by  what  is 
already  laid. 

73.  That  there  are  fome  places, 

however,  where  the  paf¬ 
fage  is  for  a  little  contrary 
to  the  abovementioned 
one. 

74.  That  in  the  lymphatic  vef¬ 

fels  the  paffage  of  the  li¬ 
quor  is  from  their  roots  to 
the  thoracic  du6l. 

75.  That  all  the  reforbed  va¬ 

pours  are  carried  towards 
the  heart. 

76.  That  apaffage  mult  be  found 

for  the  blood  from  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart 
into  the  left.  \ 
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INDEX. 


CHAP.  V. 
The  HEAR  T. 


77,  78.  The  bags  of  the  pleura. 

77.  The  mediaftinum. 

The  pleura. 

78.  The  place  of  the  pericar¬ 

dium. 

The  hinder  part  of  the  me* 
diaftinum. 

The  ligaments  of  the  lungs. 

79.  80.  The  pericardium. 

Si.  The  arteries  of  the  pericar¬ 
dium. 

Its  veins. 

Nerves. 

82.  The  ftruCture  of  the  pericar¬ 
dium. 

The  water  contained  in  it. 
S3.  The  ufe  of  the  pericardium. 
84.  What  animals  have  a  heart. 
8y.  In  what  manner  the  vena 
cava  terminates  in  the 
heart. 

86.  The  right  finus  venofus. 
The  right  auricle. 

87.  The  oval  folia. 

The  oval  ring. 

#  O 

88.  Euflachius’s  valve. 

89.  By  what  powers  the  blood 
v  is  forced  into  the  cavities 

of  the  heart,  lying  on  the 
right  fide. 

90.  The  contraction  of  the  right 

auricle  of  the  heart,  and 
what  follows  from  thence. 

91.  The  figure  and  fituation  of 

the  heart. 

92.  The  anterior  or  right  ven¬ 

tricle  of  the  heart. 

93.  The  valvule  triglochines. 

94.  Their  papillary  mufeles. 

95.  The  ufe  of  the  triglochines. 

96.  That  the  heart  is  iiimulated 

to  contraction  by  the 
blood  forced  into  it. 


97.  The  mufcular  fibres  of  the 

heart  according  to  the  au¬ 
thor. 

98.  The  fame  defcribed  by  0- 

thers. 

99.  The  nerves  of  the  heart. 

100.  That  thefe  nerves  give  the 

heart  its  power  of  mo¬ 
tion. 

101.  But  that  there  is  alfo  feme 

other  caufe. 

102.  The  irritable  power  placed 

in  the  heart. 

103.  How  the  contraction  of  the 

ventricle  is  performed. 

104.  By  the  contraction  of  the 

heart  the  return  of  the 
blood  into  the  auricle 
and  veins  is  prevented, 
roy.  By  the  contraction  of  the 
right  ventricle  the  blood 
is  driven  into  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery. 

106.  The  origin  and  beginning 

of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Its  femilunar  valves. 

107.  The  going  out  of  the  blood 

from  the  right  ventricle 
into  the  pulmonary  ar¬ 
tery. 

108.  The  paflage  of  the  blood 

through  the  lungs. 

109.  That  the  blood  cannot  flow 

back  from  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery  into  the 
heart. 

no.  The  pulmonary  veins. 

The  courfe  of  the  blood 
through  thefe. 

O  ^ 

in.  The  left  finus  venofus. 

The  left  auricle. 

1 12.  That  the  contraction  of  the 
left  atrium  forces  the 

blood 
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blood  into  the  left  ven¬ 
tricle. 

The  valvulce  mit  rales. 

1 1 3.  The  courfe  of  the  blood 

from  the  right  ventricle 
into  the  left,  or  the  lef- 
fer  circulation. 

1 14.  The  left  ventricle. 

115.  That  the  blood  is  forced 

into  the  aorta  by  the 
contraction  of  the  left 
ventricle. 

1  ]  6.  The  valves  of  the  aorta. 

1 17.  The  dialtole  of  the  heart. 

1 1 8.  In  what  manner  the  mo¬ 

tions  of  the  auricles  and 
ventricles  alternately  fol¬ 
low  one  another. 

1 1 9.  Why  thefe  motions  for  fuch 

a  long  time,  and  fo  con- 
ftantly,  follow  one  ano¬ 
ther. 

120.  The  queltion  anfwered, 

that  this  is  explained  by 
the  ftimulus  of  the  blood 
driven  into  irritable  ca¬ 
vities. 

1 2 1.  That  nothing  elfe  is  requi¬ 

red. 

That  the  reafon  cannot  be 
found  either  in  the  com- 
preflion  of  the  nerves  or 
of  the  coronary  arte¬ 
ries. 

122.  That  the  powers  of  the 

heart  are  not  affiited  by 
the  ofcillation  of  the 
fmalleft  veffels. 
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Nor  by  the  power  of  exter¬ 
nal  heat. 

Nor  by  thecontra&ile  force 
of  the  arteries. 

123.  The  velocity  with  which 

the  blood  Hues  from  the 
heart. 

The  weight  of  the  blood 
incumbent  on  the  heart. 
The  force  of  the  heart. 

124.  That  hence  many  things 

are  uncertain. 

That  the  powers  of  the 
heart  are  notwithftand- 
ing  very  ftrong. 

125.  That  the  fame  is  proved  by 

the  refinances  which  the 
heart  overcomes. 

126.  The  entrance  of  the  blood 

into  the  coronary  arteries. 
The  two  coronary  arteries. 

127.  Their  termination  in  the 

veins. 

The  great  coronary  vein. 

128.  The  middle  vein. 

The  third  vein. 

1  29.  The  anterior  veins. 

130.  The  middle- fized  veins. 

1 3 1 .  The  lead  veins. 

132.  When  the  coronary  arte¬ 

ries  receive  the  blood. 

133.  That  the  blood  returns 

from  the  coronary  arte¬ 
ries  into  the  cavities  of 
the  heart  through  the 
veins. 

134.  The  lymphatic  veffels  of 

the  heart. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


The  NATURE  of  the  BLOOD  and  HUMOURS  of  the 

HUMAN  BODY. 


j  37.  The  blood  in  general. 

136.  The  warmth  of  the  blood. 
The  vapour  iffuing  from 
blood  when  drawn. 


j  3  7.  That  the  blood  coagulates 
when  this  vapour  is  fent 
out  from  it. 

The  cruor  is  the  princi¬ 
pal 
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pal  part  of  the  coagu- 
lum. 

138.  The  ferum  of  the  blood. 

139.  How  the  blood  is  changed 

by  putrefa&ion. 

140.  Befides  thefe,  that  there  are 

in  the  blood,  fea-falt, 
earth,  earth  of  iron,  and 
air  in  an  inelaftic  date. 

141.  What  changes  are  wrought 

upon  the  blood  by  the 
admixture  of  falts. 

S42.  The  chemical  analyfis  of 
the  blood. 

143.  A  fummary  of  thofe  things 

that  are  to  be  known 
from  thence. 

144.  That  the  red  globules  are 

diftinguifhed  in  the  blood 
by  the  help  of  the  micro- 
fcope. 

Their  figure. 

145.  The  colour  of  the  globules, 

their  number, magnitude, 

and  figure,  variable. 

Whether  or  not  thev  break 

* 

into  others  fmaller. 

146.  That  fibres  are  produced 

from  waffled  blood  which 
did  not  exilt  in  the  living 
animal. 

147.  That  the  cruor  is  compofed 

of  globules  which  are  in¬ 
flammable. 


148.  The  chemical  analyfis  of 

the  ferum. 

That  the  aqueous  humours, 
the  faliva  and  mucus, 
give  over  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciples  by  diftillation. 

149.  The  quantity  of  blood  in 

the  whole  body. 

150.  That  the  proportions  of  the 

elements  of  the  blood  are 
not  always  the  fame. 
Which  of  them  vary  in 
their  proportion. 

15 1.  On  the  different  proportion 

of  the  elements,  and  the 
confideration  of  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  folids,  depend 
the  differences  of  confu¬ 
tations. 

152.  The  ufe  of  the  red  cruor. 

153.  The  coagulable  ferum, 

thinner  liquids,  faline 
particles,  air,  fire;  what, 
and  by  what  means  pro¬ 
duced. 

154.  That  the  thick  blood  and 

more  thin  liquids  are 
equally  neceffary  for 
health. 

155.  The  difference  between  the 

arterial  and  venous  blood. 

156.  That  all  the  reft  of  the  hu¬ 

mours  are  produced  from 
the  fame  blood. 


CHAP.  VII. 

The  COMMON  OFFICES  of  the  ARTERIES. 


157.  The  blood  propelled  from 

the  left  ventricle  into  the 
aorta. 

158.  That  the  arteries  are  con- 

ftantly  full. 

The  pulfe  of  the  arteries, 
and  its  caufe. 

F59.  The  contraction  of  the  ar¬ 
teries. 


160.  How  it  is  proved  that  the 

artery  is  contracted,  and 
the  blood  driven  forward 
by  that  means. 

1 6 1.  That  no  fucceflion  can  be 

perceived  in  the  pul  fat  ion 
of  different  arteries,  al- 
tho*  we  are  certain  that  it 
muft  actually  take  place. 

162.  That 
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162.  That  the  velocity  of  the 

blood  coming  from  the 
heart  muft  continually 
be  diminiflied  as  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  farther  through  the 
arteries. 

What  things  feem  to  be  di- 
minifhed,  without  actu¬ 
ally  being  fo. 

163.  That  the  blood  does  not 

lofe  fo  much  of  its  velo¬ 
city  as  according  to  cal¬ 
culation  it  ought  to  do. 

The  caufe  of  this. 

164.  Why  the  pulfe  vanifhes  in 

the  fmalleft  arteries. 

165.  That  the  blood  prdfes  a- 

gainft  the  Tides  of  the 
veins. 

Why  the  veins  do  not  beat 
like  the  arteries. 

j  66.  That  the  pulfe  is  the  mea- 
fure  of  the  powers  of  the 
heart. 

What  is  meant  by  a  flow, 
large,  hard,  and  quick 
pulfe. 

Where  it  is  bell  felt. 

3  6 7.  That  the  pulfe  is  more  flow 
in  proportion  to  the  bulk 
of  the  animal. 

The  difference  of  the  pulfe 
in  men,  according  to  the 
time  of  the  day. 

?  68.  That  a  frequent  pulfe  is 
different  from  a  fwift 
one. 

Different  caufes  of  a  fre¬ 
quent  pulfe. 

169.  By  what  powers  the  venous 
blood  is  moved. 

770.  That  the  fame  moves  more 
quickly  in  the  trunks 
than  in  the  branches. 

171.  By  what  means  a  ftagna- 

tion  and  coagulation  of 
the  blood  is  prevented. 

1 72.  That  the  venous  blood  is 
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propelled  by  the  aCtion 
of  the  mufcles. 

173.  Other  powers  comprdfing 

the  veins. 

1 74.  The  power  of  derivation. 
What  are  the  ufes  of  the 

anaftomofes. 

175.  The  velocity  of  the  venous 

blood. 

What  caufes  render  its  mo¬ 
tion  more  difficult. 

1 76.  The  time  in  which  the  cir¬ 

culation  is  performed. 

177.  The  effeCts  of  the  motion 

of  the  heart  and  arteries 
on  the  blood,  by  what 
means  they  are  calcu¬ 
lated. 

178.  179.  By  what  means  we 

underftand  the  manner 
in  which  thefe  things  are 
carried  on. 

180.  What  friCtion  takes  place 

in  the  arteries. 

Its  effeCts  how  calculated. 
Whence  the  rednefs  of  the 
blood. 

181.  Whether  heat  is  produced 

by  the  motion  of  the 
blood. 

182.  That  the  progreffive  mo¬ 

tion  of  the  blood  hinders 
putrefaction, 

183.  That  it  is  various  in  diffe¬ 

rent  particles  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  difpofition. 

184.  The  effeCts  of  the  fyfloles 

of  the  arteries. 

185.  That  the  fmalleft  mouths  of 

the  arteries  are  modules 
in  which  the  fmall  mafies 
of  blood  are  formed. 

1 86.  What  is  the  ufe  of  the  re¬ 

ticular  works  of  the  ar¬ 
teries. 

187.  The  effeCt  of  a  flow  motion 

of  the  blood. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Of  SECRETION. 


i  88.  Four  claffes  of  fecreted  hu¬ 
mours. 

That  the  Aril  is  of  the  co- 
agulable  ones,  which  for 
the  moil  part  exhale. 

189.  That  the  fecond  is  of  fuch 

as  are  not  coagulable, 
which  partly  exhale,  and 
partly  not. 

190.  That  the  third  is  of  the 

mucous  ones. 

ipr.That  the  fourth  is  of  the 
inflammable  ones. 

192.  That  the  other  humours  are 

compofed  of  thefe. 

193.  That  a  defcription  of  the 

fecretory  organs  is  re¬ 
quired,  according  to 
what  we  obferve  of  the 
different  natures  of  the 
humours  fecreted  bv  dif- 
ferent  organs. 

194.  That  the  fecretion  of  co¬ 

agulable  liquors  is  per¬ 
formed  without  glands. 

195.  What  glands  fecrete  the  al¬ 

buminous  humour  of  the 
joints. 

196.  The  feat  of  thefe  glands. 

197.  That  the  exhaling  liquors 

which  are  not  coagu¬ 
lable  are  fecreted  without 


glands. 

198.  That  fuch  liquors  as  are 

neither  coagulable  nor 
exhaling,  are  fecreted  by 
conglomerate  glands. 
That  thefe  are  made  up  of 
kernels. 

199,  200,  201.  The  flrudlure  of 

thefe  kernels. 

202.  That  the  liquors  of  1 98  are 
even  fecreted  without 


thefe  kernelly  glands. 

203.  That  the  mucus  is  every 

where  fecreted  by  glands. 
The  ftru&ure  of  a  true 
gland. 

204.  How  the  fecretion  is  per¬ 

formed  in  thefe  glands. 

205.  The  mouth  of  the  excreto- 

ries. 

The  crypt#  or  cells. 

206.  The  conglutinated  glan¬ 

dules. 

207.  The  excretory  du£ts. 

208.  The  compound  elands. 

The  agminated  or  congre¬ 
gate  glands. 

209.  The  various  fecretion  of  in¬ 

flammable  liquors. 

That  there  are  many  feba- 
ceous  glands  without  a 
du6f. 

210.  That  there  are  other  feba- 

ceous  ones  which  have  a 
du£L 

21 1.  Compound  febaceous  ones. 

212.  That  milk  is  fecreted  in  the 

conglomerate  glands. 

213.  The  organs  being  defcri- 

bed,  that  we  mull  return 
to  the  queflion  193. 

214.  That  the  blood  coming  to 

the  fecretories  is  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  nature. 

215.  That  the  retardation  of  the 

blood  in  the  lead  veflels 
feparates  the  more  denfe 
humours  from  the  light¬ 
er  and  fuch  as  are  more 
flow  in  their  motion. 

216.  That  the  mouths  of  the 

fecretory  veflels  are  of 
different  diameters. 

217.  That  this  inequality  may 

alter 
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alter  the  fecreted  hu¬ 
mours  in  many  different 
ways. 

218.  That  mofl  fecretions  hap¬ 

pen  through  fmall  vefi 
fels  rifing  from  a  red 
artery. 

That  fome,  however,  are 
made  by  thefe  veffels 
which  arife  from  others 
of  a  leffer  kind. 

219.  That  perhaps  the  angle 

at  which  the  fecretory 
branch  goes  off  is  of 
fome  confequence. 

What  things  render  this 
probable. 

What  things  render  it 
doubtful. 

220.  That  the  flexions  of  veffels 

contribute  to  fecretion. 

221.  That  the  thicknefs  of  the 

arteries  may  do  the  fame. 
That  their  irritability  does 
almoft  the  fame  things. 

222.  That  various  things  which 

augment  or  diminifh  the 
velocity  of  the  blood  have 
great  effedt  on  the  fecre¬ 
tions. 

223.  That  the  fecreted  humours 

vary  by  a  variation  of 
thefe  conditions. 

224.  That  the  moft  large  and 
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denfe  particles  of  the 
blood  pafs  into  the  veins. 

225.  What  becomes  of  the  large, 

flow,  and  fluggifh  par¬ 
ticles. 

And  of  the  coagulable  ones. 

226.  In  what  veffels  the  thin  and 

aqueous  liquors  are  fe¬ 
creted. 

226.  *  In  what  veffels  arefecreted 

the  light  aqueous  but 
vifcid  and  flow  humours. 

227.  Various  hypothecs  are 

formed  concerning  fecre¬ 
tion. 

228.  It  remains  to  be  found  out 

how  the  pure  fecretions 
are  made. 

That  all  humours  newly 
fecreted  have  an  admix- 
ture  of  water. 

229.  What  humours  become  vi¬ 

fcid  by  flagnating  in  the 
veffels. 

230.  That  liquors  may  be  chang¬ 

ed  in  their  receptacle  by 
the  admixture  of  a  new 
liquid. 

231.  That  the  reforbed  humours 

are  alfo  of  ufe. 

232.  The  ufe  of  receptacles. 

233.  The  powers  by  which  the 

retained  humours  are  at 
laft  eje&ed. 


CHAP,  IX. 

Of  RESPIRATION. 


234.  The  figure  of  the  lungs. 

235.  The  external  membrane  of 

the  lungs. 

2  36.  The  ftru£ture  of  the  lungs. 

237.  The  ftru&ure  of  the  afpera 

arteria. 

238.  The  fibres  of  it  are  mufcu- 

lar. 

239.  Its  mucous  glandules. 


The  conglobate  glands  in 
their  neighbourhood. 

240.  The  veffels  and  nerves  of 

the  afpera  arteria. 

241.  Its  divifion  into  bron¬ 

chia. 

242.  That  their  ultimate  branch¬ 

es  terminate  in  the  cellu¬ 
lar  texture. 


243.  The 
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243.  The  bronchial  arteries  and 

veins. 

244.  The  pulmonary  artery. 

245.  The  pulmonary  veins. 

245.  *  The  lymphatic  veffels  of 

the  lungs. 

The  nerves  of  the  lungs. 

246.  That  a  very  large  portion 

of  the  blood  enters  the 
lungs. 

That  the  utility  of  this  vif- 
cus  depends  on  the  air. 

247.  The  nature  of  atmofpheri- 

cal  air. 

248.  In  what  manner  it  is  ex¬ 

cluded  from  the  body. 

It  ought  to  be  underftood 
why  it  enters  the  lungs. 

249.  It  is  ftiown  why  it  enters 

them. 

250.  The  general  fabric  of  the 

thorax. 

251.  The  vertebrae  of  the  back. 

252.  The  articulation  of  the  ribs 

with  the  vertebrae. 

The  ligaments  of  the  latter. 

253.  How  the  ribs  are  joined 

with  the  fternum. 

254.  The  length  of  the  ribs. 

255.  The  direction  of  the  ribs. 
Their  ftrength  various. 

256.  The  fternum. 

257.  That  the  thorax  mull  be 

raifed  in  order  to  dilate 
the  feat  of  the  lungs. 
That  this  is  performed  by 
the  external  intercoftal 
mufcles. 

258.  The  internal  intercoftals. 
There  are  doubts  concern¬ 
ing  the  adtion  of  thefe, 
but  it  is  certain  that  they 

t  are  elevated. 

25 9.  By  what  means  thefe  en¬ 

large  the  thorax.  They 
are  not,  however,  fuffici- 
ent  to  perform  this  dila¬ 
tation. 
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260,  261.  The  diaphragm. 

262.  The  two  holes  of  the  fep- 

turn. 

263.  That  the  contraction  of  the 

feptum  augments  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  thorax. 

But  that  this  is  performed 
only  by  means  of  refpi- 
ration. 

264.  What  powers  confpire  to 

produce  the  more  deep 
infpirations. 

265.  Infpiration  how  performed. 
Its  effects  on  the  air  and 

blood- veffels. 

266.  Whether  there  is  air  be¬ 

tween  the  lungs  and  tho¬ 
rax. 

267.  That  the  air  is  vitiated 

by  refpiration. 

268.  The  inconveniencies  of  too 

long  an  infpiration. 

269.  The  powers  of  exfpira- 

tion. 

270.  That  the  abdominal  muf¬ 

cles  confpire  to  produce 
this  effect. 

That  the  fternocoftals  and 
others  alfo  afiift. 

271.  What  powders  afiift  the  muf¬ 

cles  in  the  ftronger  refpi- 
rations. 

272.  The  effedfts  of  exfpiration. 

273.  That  from  thence  there  a- 

rifes  a  new  neceflity  for 
refpiration. 

274.  That  we  can  fcarce  afiign 

any  other  caufes  for  al¬ 
ternate  refpiration. 

275.  That  refpiration  is  neceffa- 

ry  for  an  adult. 

276.  That  the  ufefulnefs  of  re¬ 

fpiration  is  different  from 
that  necefiity. 

277.  From  whence  thefe  things 

are  difcovered. 

278.  Whether  animal-heat  is  ge¬ 

nerated  in  the  lungs. 

279.  Whether 
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279.  Whether  the  blood  is  con- 

denfed  in  the  lungs. 

280.  Whether  air  itfelf  is  re¬ 

ceived  into  the  blood  in 
the  lungs. 

What  things  render  this 
probable. 

281.  What  things  feem  to  prove 

the  contrary. 

282.  Whether  the  blood  is  cool¬ 

ed  in  the  lungs. 

283.  Whether  the  red  colour  of 

the  blood  proceeds  from 
the  air. 

285.  Whether  the  ufe  of  the 
blood  is  to  abforb  nitre 
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from  the  air. 

286.  What  animals  live  long 

without  air. 

Why  every  animal  dies  in 
air  that  is  not  often 
changed. 

287.  What  is  the  agreement  be¬ 

tween  the  pulfe  and  re- 
fpiration. 

288.  Cough. 

289.  Laughter. 

Weeping. 

Hickup. 

Sneezing. 

290.  The  acceffory  ufes  of  refpi- 

ration. 


CHAP.  X.  [XL] 

The  VOICE  and  SPEECH. 


291.  That  the  larynx  is  made  of 

cartilages. 

Its  veffels  and  nerves. 

292.  The  fcutiform  cartilage. 

293.  The  annular  cartilage. 

294.  The  arytenoide  cartilages. 

295.  The  glottis. 

296.  The  epiglottis. 

297.  The  ventricles  of  the  la¬ 

rynx. 

298.  The  mucous  glandules  of 

the  larynx. 

299.  The  thyreoide  glandule. 

300.  The  connexion  of  the  la¬ 

rynx  with  the  os  hy- 
oides. 

The  elevation  and  narrow¬ 
ing  of  the  larynx  and 
glottis. 


C  H  A 


301.  The  depreffion  and  dilata¬ 

tion  of  the  larynx  and 
glottis. 

302.  The  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
The  noftrils. 

303.  The  tongue. 

304.  The  voice, 
ering. 

305.  The  ftrength  of  the  voice. 
How  an  acute  tone  is  made. 

306.  That  a  grave  tone  is  pro¬ 

duced  by  oppofite  caufes. 

307.  The  caufes  of  a  diverfity  of 

tones. 

308.  Singing. 

309.  Speech. 

310.  The  pronunciation  of  let¬ 

ters. 


P.  XI. 


The  BRAIN  and  NERVES. 

31 1.  A  eonfideration  of  the  or-  belong  to  the  brain, 

ider.  312.  The  arch  of  the  aorta,  and 

312,  — 319.  The  arteries  which  the  branches  produced 

3  R  2  from 
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from  it. 

313.  Thedivifion  of  the  carotid. 
The  external  carotid.  From 

it  proceeds. 

The  fuperior  thyreoide  ar¬ 
tery. 

The  lingual  artery. 

The  labial  one. 

The  afcending  pharyngea. 

314.  The  occipital  artery. 

The  auricular  one. 

315.  The  temporal  artery. 

The  internal  maxillary  one. 

316.  The  principal  branch  to  the 

dura  mater. 

Other  branches  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  maxillary. 

316.  *  The  internal  carotid. 

It  angles. 

Its  paffage 

ramen  o 
fum. 

The  branches  produced 
from  it  in  the  receptacle. 

317.  The  branches  of  the  inter¬ 

nal  carotid  on  the  bridge 
and  crura  of  the  brain. 
The  branch  accompanying 
the  plexus  choroides  and 
optic  nerve. 

The  anterior  and  pofterior 
branch. 

The  ftru&ureof  the  branch¬ 
es  of  the  carotid  artery 
which  lie  within  thefcull. 

318.  What  may.be  collected 

from  the  hiftory  of  the 
arteries  of  the  brain. 

320.  324.  The  coverings  of  the 
brain. 

320.  The  bony  covering  of  the 

encephalon. 

The  hard  membranes  in  ge¬ 
neral. 

321.  The  externa]  and  internal 

lamina  of  the  hard  mem¬ 
brane. 

The  falx  and  tentoria  pro- 


through  the  fo- 
f  the  os  petro- 


ceedfromthefe,  and  what 
is  their  ufe, 

322.  The  glands. 

323.  The  arachnoid  membrane. 

324.  The  pia  mater. 

325.  339.  The  veins  of  the  ence- 
• 

325.  The  fourth  finus. 

326.  The  fuperior  finus  of  the 

falx.  s 

The  tranfverfe  finufes. 

327.  The  inferior  firms  of  the 

falx. 

328.  The  inferior,  anterior,  and 

pofterior  veins  of  the 
brain. 

329.  The  veins  of  the  cerebel¬ 

lum. 

That  the  fuperior  ones  ter¬ 
minate  in  the  fourth  fi¬ 
nus  ;  the  inferior  ones  in 
the  fuperior  and  tranf¬ 
verfe  finus  of  the  os  pe- 
trofum. 

330.  A  finus  like  a  circle. 

The  tranfverfe  finufes  join¬ 
ing:  the  cavernous  ones. 

331.  The  fuperior  finus  petrofus. 
The  inferior  finus  petrofus. 
The  pofterior  occipital  fi¬ 
nus. 

332.  The  anterior  occipital  fi¬ 

nus. 

The  cavernous  finus. 

The  conjunction  of  the  fi¬ 
nufes  and  external  veins 
of  the  cranium  with  one 
another,  and  what  hap¬ 
pens  from  thence. 

333.  The  ufe  of  the  finufes. 

334.  What  happens  to  the  arte¬ 

ries  with  the  finufes. 
333.  That  the  blood  chiefly 
flows  into  the  jugular 
veins. 

Their  cerebral  and  facial 
branches. 

.  The  external  jugular  vein. 

The 
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The  internal  vertebral  vein. 

337.  The  finus  of  the  medulla 

fpinalis. 

338.  The  ufes  of  the  venal  ana- 

ftomofes. 

339.  The  lymphatic  vefiels  of 

the  brain. 

The  reforption  of  that 
which  exhales  in  the 
brain. 

340.  That  a  great  number  of 

parts  are  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  ence¬ 
phalon. 

The  cerebrum,  cerebellum, 
bridge,  and  medulla  ob¬ 
longata,  what  they  are. 

341.  The  figure  of  the  brain. 

Its  gyri  or  circumvolutions. 
Its  cortex. 

Medulla. 

Lobes. 

342.  The  more  fubtile  ftru&ure 

of  the  brain. 

343.  53.  The  interior  anatomy 

of  the  brain. 

343.  The  oval  fedlion  of  the  brain. 
The  corpus  callofum. 

344.  The  anterior  or  three  horn¬ 

ed  ventricle. 

345.  The  corpora  Itriata. 

The  thalami  of  the  optic 
nerves. 

The  double  femicircular 
centre. 

The  anterior  commiflure. 
The  mamillary  eminences. 

346.  The  pellucid  feptum. 

The  fornix. 

The  fimbriae. 

The  hippocampi. 

The  pfalterium. 

347.  The  choroid  plexus. 

348.  The  third  ventricle. 

349.  The  pituitary  gland. 

350.  The  pofterior  double  com¬ 

miflure. 

351.  The  feparation  of  the  third 


ventricle  from  the  cala¬ 
mus  fcriptorius. 

The  anterior  commiflure. 

352.  The  nates. 

The  teftes. 

The  pineal  gland. 

353.  The  crura  of  the  brain. 

354.  The  cerebellum. 

355.  The  bridge. 

The  medulla  oblongata. 
The  olive-lhaped  and  pyra¬ 
midal  bodies. 

The  fourth  ventricle. 

The  great  valve. 

The  aqueduct. 

The  calamus. 

356.  The  common  origins  of 

the  nerves  of  the  brain. 

357.  The  origins  of  each  of  the 

Angle  nerves  of  the  brain. 

358.  The  medulla  fpinalis. 

The  pia  mater,  arteries,  and 

veins  of  the  fame. 

359.  The  arachnoid  membrane 

of  the  medulla  fpinalis. 

360.  The  hard  membrane  of  the 

medulla  fpinalis. 

The  toothed  ligament. 

361.  The  common  properties  of 

the  fpinal  nerves. 

362.  The  anterior  and  pofterior 

trunks  of  the  fpinal 
nerves. 

The  intercoftal  nerve. 

The  eighth  pair. 

The  phrenic  nerve. 

The  acceflory  nerve. 

364.  The  extremity  of  the  nerves. 
The  ftraightnefs  of  the  fi¬ 
bres  of  the  nerves. 

That  the  nerves  are  fcarce- 
ly  elaftic,  and  not  at  all 
irritable. 

The  number  of  nerves  in 
proportion  to  the  parts 
to  which  they  are  fent. 
The  anaftomofes  of  the 
nerve  3. 

Ganglions. 
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Ganglions. 

3 65.  How  it  is  proved  that  fen- 

fation  is  owing  to  the 
nerves. 

That  it  is  the  medullary 
part  of  the  nerve  which 
feels. 

366.  That  the  foul  perceives  in 

the  brain,  not  imme¬ 
diately  by  the  fenforia 
and  branches  of  the 
nerves. 

367.  How  the  mufcles  are  affec¬ 

ted  by  compreffing  or  ir¬ 
ritating  the  nerves. 

368.  What  impediments  of  the 

animal  motions  happen 
on  hurting  the  brain  or 
fpinal  marrow. 

369.  From  what  is  laid  down  in 

367  and  368,  the  nerves 
are  proved  likewife  to 
be  the  organs  of  motion. 

370.  Whether  there  is  in  the 

brain  any  principal  feat 
in  which  is  the  origin  of 
all  motions,  and  the  end 
of  all  fenfation,  where 
the  foul  relides. 

That  that  feat  is  not  in  the 
corpus  callofum. 

371.  Nor  is  it  the  proper  pro¬ 

vince  of  the  cerebellum 
to  carry  on  the  vital  mo¬ 
tions. 

Nor  are  we  to  derive  the 
motions  called  animal 
and  vital  from  different 
fources. 

372.  That  the  feat  of  the  foul  is 

where  the  nerves  firft  be¬ 
gin. 

373.  That  the  nerves  are  the  or¬ 

gans  of  fenfation  and 
motion,  not  by  their 
membranes,  but  their 
medullary  part. 


374.  What  the  medulla  is. 

375.  Whether  a  medullary  fibre 

is  folid. 

376.  That  the  nerves  are  entire¬ 

ly  devoid  of  elafticity. 

377.  That  motion  can  only  be 

propagated  downwards. 
That  from  what  is  already 
faid,  it  follows,  that  the 
medullary  fibre  feems  to 
be  hollow. 

378.  Adifproof  of  the  objections 

ufually  brought  againft 
this. 

379.  The  nature  of  the  nervous 

fluid. 

How  proved  not  to  be  e- 
lectrical. 

380.  That  the  nature  of  that 

fluid  is  neither  aqueous 
nor  albuminous. 

381.  Of  what  kind  the  nervous 

fluid  ought  to  be. 

382.  How  it  is  rendered  more 

probable  that  the  ner¬ 
vous  fluid  paffes  through 
a  hollow  tube  than  throJ 
a  fpongy  folid. 

383.  A  double  motion  of  the 

nervous  juice. 

384.  That  the  fame  nerves  moil 

evidently  ferve  both  for 
fenfe  and  motion. 

38^.  What  becomes  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  fluid. 

Whether  it  nourifhes  the 
body. 

386.  Queftions  concerning  the 

ufes  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  brain. 

387.  Theofficesof  the  ventricles. 

388.  What  is  known  concerning 

the  ufe  of  the  tubercles:, 

389.  The  offices  of  the  ftriae  and 

the  internal  duefts. 

390.  The  order  of  thofe  things 

which  follow  confidered. 

C  HAP, 
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CHAR  XII, 
MUSCULAR  MOTION, 


39 1.  What  is  called  the  dead 

power  of  the  fibre, 

392.  The  reafon  why  it  is  called 

dead. 

Its  effects. 

393.  The  power  of  the  dead  fi¬ 

bre  commonly  known. 
The  properties  of  the  com¬ 
mon  red  mufcular  fibre. 
3Q4.  What  the  fibres  of  a  muf¬ 
cle,  and  the  mufcle  itfelf, 
are. 

395.  The  fibres  treated  more 

fully. 

396.  The  belly,  tendon,  aponeu- 

rofis,  and  capfule  of  a 
mufcle,  what. 

Whether  the  fibres  of  the 
tendons  are  of  a  different 
genus  from  the  mufcular 
ones. 

The  parts  in  which  the  muf¬ 
cle  s  go  off  in  long  ten¬ 
dons,  and  thofe  to  which 
they  affix  themfelves. 

397.  The  reafons  of  the  tendons 

uniting  themfelves  with 
the  flefh. 

A  pennated  mufcle,  what. 

398.  The  arteries,  veins,  lym¬ 

phatics,  and  nerves,  of  the 
mufcles. 

399.  The  ftrudlure  of  the  leaft 

fibre  which  ferves  as  an 
element  to  the  mufcle. 

400.  That  there  is  a  threefold 

force  in  the  mufcle. 

The  vis  infita  of  the  mufcle. 

401.  The  meafure  of  the  muf¬ 

cles  fhortening  when  they 
contract. 

402.  Other  things  which  relate 

to  the  vis  infita . 


403.  The  nervous  power  of  the 

mufcle. 

404.  In  what  the  nervous  power 

and  vis  infita  differ. 

405.  The  phenomena  in  the  mo¬ 

tion  of  the  mufcles  ari- 
fing  from  the  nervous 
power  and  vis  infita. 

406.  What  the  arteries  contri¬ 

bute  to  the  motion  of  the 
mufcles. 

407.  A  refutation  of  the  caufes 

by  which  the  nerves  are 
faid  to  move  the  muf¬ 
cles. 

408.  That  the  nervous  fluid 

feems  to  ferve  in  the 
place  of  a  ftimulus  ;  and 
that  its  moving  caufe  is 
not  the  foul,  but  a  law 
derived  from  God. 

409.  What  things  fhow  that  in 

the  motion  arifing  from 
the  vis  infita ,  the  foul 
does  not  interfere. 

4 10.  What  things  happen  to  the 

mufcles  obeying  the  will, 
and  to  thofe  which  are 
governed  by  a  vis  infita. 

41 1.  The  magnitude  and  lols  of 

the  powers  which  the 
mufcles  exert  in  their 
contractions. 

412.  The  proportion  of  thefe 

Ioffes. 

413.  What  thofe  that  are  called 

antagonitts  contribute  to 
the  motion  of  the  muf¬ 
cles. 

414.  Other  helps  to  this  motion. 

4 1 6.  The  co-operation  of  the 

mufcles. 

417.  What  effe&s  are  produced 

by 


» 
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by  the  a&ion  of  the  muf- 
cles. 

418.  The  relaxation  of  a  ftretch- 

C  H  A  P. 


E  X. 

ed  rnufcle. 

What  becomes  of  the  fpirit 
fent  out  from  the  brain. 

XIII. 


TOUCH  or 

419.  What  feeling  is. 

A  confideration  of  the  or¬ 
der. 

420.  Touch  in  general. 

421.  Touch  in  another  and  more 

proper  fenfe. 

422.  The  true  Ikin. 

423.  The  granules  and  papillae 

of  the  lkin. 

424.  The  epidermis. 

425.  The  rete  Malpighianum. 

426.  Of  what  the  net-work  and 

epidermis  are  made. 

427.  The  glands  of  the  Hein. 
That  there  is  another  fpring 

of  oily  liquor,  and  what 
it  is. 

428.  The  hairs. 

429.  The  nails. 

430.  That  the  fubcutaneous  cel¬ 

lular  texture  in  very 
few  places  is  free  of  fat. 
What  purpofe  it  ferves  af¬ 
ter  it  has  received  the  fat. 
That  the  Ikin  and  Malpi¬ 
ghian  mucus,  where  they 
feem  perforated,  are 
drawn  inward  and  dege¬ 
nerate. 

431.  The  reafon  of  feeling,  and 

the  qualities  which  are 
known  from  thence. 

432.  The  Malpighian  mucus, 


FEELING. 

hairs  and  nails,  what  pur- 
,pofe  they  ferve. 

433.  A  vapour  perfpires  through 

an  infinite  number  of  lit¬ 
tle  arteries  of  the  Ikin. 

434.  The  ways  of  demonftrating 

this  exhalation. 

435.  Sweat. 

436.  The  elements,  of  perfpira- 

tion. 

Water. 

The  odours  of  aliments. 
The  electric  matter, 

437.  Another  volatile  element  of 

perfpiration,  fomething 
of  an  alkaline  nature. 

438.  The  quantity  of  perfpiring 

liquid. 

439.  Of  what  ufe  the  quantity 

of  perfpiring  liquid  is. 
What  things  -augment  or 
diminilh  it,  and  what 
follows  from  thence. 

440.  How  fweat  benefits  or 

hurts  the  body. 

441.  The  ufe  of  perfpiration. 

442.  Inhalation,  by  what  argu¬ 

ments  it  is  proved. 

443.  How  it  is  proved  that  both 

the  exhaling  and  inha¬ 
ling  veflels  may  be  con¬ 
tracted  and  relaxed  by 
the  power  of  the  nerves. 


CHAP.  XIV, 
TASTE. 


444.  That  tafte  is  chiefly  ex-  445*  The  tongue  in  general, 
ercifed  by  the  tongue,  Firft  kind  of  its  papilla. 

446.  The 


I  N 
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446*  The  fungiform  'papillae. 
The  conical  ones. 

Others  which  intervene. 

447.  The  nerves  of  the  tongue. 

448.  The  arterious  and  nervous 

villi  which  run  between 
them. 

449.  The  covering  of  the  tongue. 

450.  The  mufcles  of  the  tongue. 

451.  The  veffels  of  the  tongue. 
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452.  The  manner  of  exercifing 
the  tafte. 

Flavours,  and  their  caufe. 
453*  What  things  contribute  to 
the  perception  of  taftes. 

454.  That  the  fpirits  are  refumed 

either  into  the  papillae  or 
the  abforbing  villi  of  the 
tongue. 

455.  The  ufe  of  the  fenfe  of 

tafte. 


CHAP.  XV. 


Of  S  M 

456.  The  ufe  of  fmell. 

457.  That  fmell  is  exercifed  by 

the  help  of  the  mem* 
brane  of  the  noftrils. 

The  nerves  of  that  mem¬ 
brane. 

458.  The  arteries,  membranes, 

and  veins  of  the  noftrils. 

459.  What  the  noftrils  are. 

The  feptum  of  the  noftrils. 

460.  The  uppermoft,  middle, 

and  loweft  offa  fpongiofa. 

461.  The  finufes  in  general,  what 

they  are. 

The  frontal  finufes. 

462.  The  ethmoidal  finufes. 

The  finus  of  the  multiform 

bone. 

CHAR 
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463.  The  finus  of  the  maxillary 

bone. 

464.  The  mucus  of  the  noftrils. 
The  finufes  abounding  in 

mucus  can  evacuate  it  in 
any  fituation  of  the  bo¬ 
dy. 

465.  The  nofe  and  its  rfmfcles. 

466.  The  manner  of  exercifing 

the  fenfe  of  fmell. 

In  what  things  it  agrees  or 
difagrees  with  the  fenfe 
of  tafte. 

467.  The  ftrength  of  odours. 
The  parts  of  the  noftrils 

which  primarily  belong 
to  the  fenfe  of  fmell ing, 

\ 

XVI. 


The  H  E 

468.  The  reafon  of  the  diffe¬ 

rence  between  the  organ 
of  hearing  and  that  of 
the  other  fenfes. 

469.  The  lap  of  the  ear  and  its 

parts. 

470.  The  glandules  and  mufcles 

of  the  lap  of  the  ear, 

471.  The  meatus  auditorium 


.RING. 

472.  The  lkin  and  cuticle  of  the 

meatus. 

The  glandules  for  feparat- 
ing  its  wax,  and  the  wax 
itfelf. 

47 3 .  477.  Air,  according  to  the 

natural  philofophers. 

474.  Tones. 

47c.  The  velocity  of  founds. 

I  S  476.  Sym« 
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476.  Sympathetic  tremors. 

The  ftrength  of  found. 
Echo. 

477.  How  found  rebounds  from 

hard  bodies. 

The  reafons  of  the  increafe 
and  weaknefs  of  founds. 

478.  The  colledfion  of  founds  in 

the  meatus  auditorius. 

479.  The  membrane  of  the  tym¬ 

panum. 

That  the  founds  ftrike  up¬ 
on  it  after  their  ultimate 
reflexion  in  the  meatus 
auditorius. 

480.  The  tympanum. 

481.  That  the  four  little  bones 

which  perform  the  office 
of  hearing  are 
.  the  tympanum. 

The  malleus. 

482.  The  mufcles  of  the  malle¬ 

us. 

The  effedts  of  a  ruptured 
membrane  of  the  tympa¬ 
num. 

483.  The  incus. 

484.  The  ftapes  and  its  mufcle. 

485.  The  little  round  bone. 

486.  That  various  canals  go  out 

of  the  cavity  of  the  tym¬ 
panum. 

A  certain  appendix  to  the 


placed  in 


tympanum,  of  the  figure 
of  a  gnomon. 

Small  cells  above  the  ma¬ 
millary  procefs,  and  in 
the  procefs  itfelf. 

487.  The  tube. 

488.  That  two  other  paffages 

lead  from  the  tympanum 
into  the  labyrinth. 

The  oval  feneftra. 

The  veftibulum. 

489.  The  femicircular  canals. 

490.  The  round  feneftra. 

The  cochlea. 

491.  The  veffds  of  the  organ  of 

hearing;. 

O 

492.  The  nerves  belonging  to 

this  organ  remain  to  be 
defcribed. 

The  feventh  pair  of  nerves, 
.  and  its  hard  portion. 

The  nerves  of  the  lap  of  the 
ear. 

493.  The  foft  branch  of  the  fe¬ 

venth  pair  of  nerves. 

494.  5.  Various  things  con¬ 

cerning  the  feat  of  hear- 
ing. 

496.  What  things  are  more  cer¬ 

tainly  underftood  con¬ 
cerning  this  matter. 

497.  The  diftindfion  and  grate¬ 

ful  nefs  of  found. 


CHAP.  XVII. 


S  I  G  PI  T. 


498.  The  difference  between 

fight  and  hearing. 

That  the  organ  of  fight 
is  neceffarily  compound¬ 
ed. 

499.  The  eye-brow. 

500.  The  palpebrse. 

The  conjundliva. 

The  nerves  and  arteries  of 
the  palpebrse. 


501.  The  tarfus. 

The  levator  mufcle  of  the 
fuperior  palpebra. 

The  orbicularis  palpebra¬ 
rum. 

502.  The  cilia. 

503.  The  Meibomian  febaceous 

glands. 

504.  The  tears  and  their  foun¬ 

tains. 

505.  The 
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505.  The  dud  of  the  lacrymal 

glands. 

The  effects  of  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  orbicular 
mufcle. 

506.  What  becomes  of  the  tears. 
The  caruncula  lacrymalis. 
The  third  palpebra. 

The  pundum  lacrymale. 

507.  The  dudus  lacrymalis. 

The  lacrymal  fac. 

The  nafal  dud. 

508.  The  figure  of  the  eye. 

The  orbit. 

The  fat  poured  out  around 
it. 

509.  The  optic  nerve. 

Its  progrefs. 

510.  What  afterwards  becomes 

of  that  which  touches  the 
eye. 

The  fclerotica. 

The  cornea. 

The  choroides. 

The  Ruyfchian  lamina. 

The  ciliary  circle. 

The  pupil. 

The  iris. 

The  uvea. 

The  membrane  covering 
the  pupil  in  the  fetus. 

513.  The  motion  of  the  iris. 

514.  The  ciliary  ligaments. 

515.  The  retina. 

5  1 6.  The  humours  of  the  eye. 

The  vitreous  humour. 

5 17.  The  cryftalline  lens. 

5  1 8.  The  aqueous  humour. 

The  arches  of  the  eye. 

5 1 9.  The  llraight  mufcles  of  the 

eye. 

520.  The  oblique  mufcles  of  the 
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515 


51 1 


512. 


eve. 

J 


521, 52  2.  The  nerves  of  the  eye. 
521.  The  ophthalmic  branch  of 
the  fifth  pair. 

,522.  The  branches  of  the  third 
pair. 

523.  The  motion  of  the  ciliary 
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proceffes. 

524. 527.  The  arteries  of  the  eye. 

528.  The  veins  of  the  eye. 

529.  Light  in  general. 

530.  That  light  confifts  of  rays 

filewing  different  colours. 

531.  The  colours  proper  to  every 

body,  whence  they  come. 
Opake  bodies  what. 

532.  How  refradion  happens, 

and  what  it  is. 

533 .  When  rays  fall  on  a  con¬ 

vex  fpheric  body,  which 
of  them  are  refraded, 
and  which  refleded. 

The  focus  of  the  refraded 
ones. 

534.  What  rays  falling  upon  the 

cornea  are  refleded,  or 
being  refraded  are  fuffo- 
cated  or  come  to  the  lens. 

535.  How  the  rays  are  refraded 

in  their  paffage  through 
the  cornea  and  aqueous 
humour. 

536.  How  they  are  refraded  by 

the  cryfialline  humour. 
538.  How  they  are  refraded  by 
the  vitreous  humour,  and 
are  at  la  It  colled  ed  up¬ 
on  the  retina. 

Whether  objeds  are  rather 
painted  on  the  choroides. 
541.  How  the  eye  is 
thought  to  accommodate 
itfelf  to  the  various  di- 
ff  anccs  of  objeds. 

But  that  nothing  of  this 
kind  happens. 

Myopia. 

The  cure  for  this  diforder. 
Prefbyopia. 

The  remedy  for  prefibyopia. 
That  a  medium  between 
fhort  and  long  lighted- 
nefs  is  beft. 

In  what  manner  wc  judge 
of  the  magnitude  of  ob¬ 
jeds. 

S  2  549.  The 


539* 

54°> 


542. 

543- 

544- 

545- 

546. 

547- 


548, 
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549.  The  force  of  the  light  and 

its  effeCts. 

550.  How  the  place  of  an  objeCl 

is  eftimated. 

551.  Diftance. 

552.  How  we  perceive  gibbous 

objects. 

553.  In  what  manner  we  judge 

CHAP. 
I  NT  E  R  NA 

556.  That  fenfation  then  hap¬ 
pens  when  a  new  thought 
arife8  in  the  mind  by  the 
percuflion  of  a  nerve. 
That  that  thought  is  not 
the  image  of  the  objeCt 
affecting  the  nerve. 

That  thence  an  arbitrary 
connexion  arifes  between 
the  changes  produced  in 
the  nerves  and  the 
thoughts  produced  in  the 
mind. 

Why,  notwithftanding  this, 
what  we  perceive  of  this 
world  is  not  falfe. 

£57.  What  things  are  joined  to¬ 
gether  while  we  think. 

558.  That  the  changes  produced 

by  objects  in  the  nerves 
remain  a  long  time  in 
their  origin. 

The  prefervation  and  order 
of  thefe  traces.  - 

559.  Imagination,  what  it  is. 

560.  Memory. 

561.  At  what  times  of  life  the 

memory  and  imagination 
flourilh,  and  when  they 
decay. 

562.  Thought  and  attention. 
Judgment  and  genius. 

The  fprings  of  error. 

763.  Soundnefs  ofjudgment,  on 
vsrhat  it  depends,  and  by 
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of  the  fituation  of  the 
parts  of  objects, 

554.  That  the  images  of  objects 

remain  for  a  little  time, 
even  after  the  objects 
themfelves  are  removed. 

555.  Various  queftions  concern¬ 

ing  vifion. 

XVIII. 

L  SENSES. 

what  it  is  weakened. 

564.  What  ideas  moltly  affe£t 
the  will. 

565.  The  affections  of  the  mind. 
Effects  of  the  affections  of 

the  mind, 

566.  The  caufes  of  thefe  effects, 

567.  That  the  pafiions  of  the  mind 
are  faithfully  expreffed 
in  the  countenance. 

Phyfiognomy,  whence  it 
arifes. 

568.  Confent  of  parts,  whence  it 
arifes. 

569.  That  the  nature  of  the  foul 
is  different  from  the  body. 

570.  That  the  foul,  however,  is 
moil  clofely  connected 
with  the  body. 

571.  That  we  have  no  occafion 
to  be  afhamed  of  our  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  reafon  of 
this  connexion. 

572.  By  what  arguments  chiefly 
thole  are  perfuaded  who 
feek  for  the  origin  of  all 
the  motions  and  actions 
in  the  body  from  the  foul. 

5 73.  57 6.  Objections  againff 
that  opinion. 

577.  Watching. 

Sleep. 

578.  D  reams. 

That  with  thefe,  fome  vo¬ 
luntary  motions  are  fome- 

times 
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times  conjoined. 

579.  What  actions  continueto  be 

carried  on  during  deep. 

580.  How  the  mechanical  caufe 

of  deep  is  to  be  difcovered. 
The  phenomena  of  watch¬ 
ing  and  deep. 

581.584.  What  things  contri¬ 
bute  to  deep,  and  what 
produce  it. 

585.  The  proximate  caufe  of 
deep. 
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586,  587.  That  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  caufes  of  watch¬ 
ing,  and  what  thefe 
caufes  are. 

588.  That  the  feat  of  deep  is  not 

in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain. 

Why  the  vital  a&ions  go  on 
in  the  time  of  deep. 

589.  The  effe&s  of  deep. 

590.  Various  queftions  concern¬ 

ing  the  nature  of  deep. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

MANDUCATION,  SALIVA,  and  DEGLUTITION. 


591.  That  mod  kinds  of  food 

{land  in  need  of  mandu- 
cation. 

592.  That  therefore  mod  ani¬ 

mals  are  furniihed  with 
teeth. 

Their  drinfture  in  general. 

593.  That  mankind,  on  account 

of  their  diverfity  of  food, 
have  different  kinds  of 
teeth. 

The  incifors. 

594.  The  canine  teeth. 

595.  The  grinders. 

596.  That  the  teeth  are  fixed  in 

thejaw-bones. 

The  various  motions  and 
articulation  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

597.  The  levators  of  the  jaw. 
Thepterygoideus  externus. 

598.  How  the  jaw  is  depreffed. 

599.  The  powers  of  the  levator 

mufcles. 

The  mufcles  producing  a 
lateral  and  circular  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  jaw, 

600.  The  cheeks. 

The  lips. 

The  mouth. 

The  fituation  and  mobility 


of  the  tongue  in  the 
mouth. 

601.  The  liquor  poured  upofi 

the  aliments  during  me¬ 
dication.  * 

Its  fountains. 

That  the  du&us  incifivus  is 
blind. 

602.  The  faliva. 

603.  The  parotid  gland. 

The  gland  called  the  accef- 
fory  one. 

604.  The  maxillary  onei 
The  fublingual  gland. 

605.  That  thefe,  when  compref- 

fed,  pour  out  their  liquor 
during  the  time  of  ma- 
dication. 

Which  compreffion  only 
produces  the  appetite. 

606.  That  the  aliments  are  tri¬ 

turated  with  faliva  and 
air  during  the  time  of 
feeding. 

That  thus  they  are  render¬ 
ed  fapid. 

That  the  volatile  parts  are 
thus  reforbed. 

607.  The  motion  of  the  tongue 

for  revolving  the  aliment 
from  one  part  of  the  ca¬ 
vity 
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vlty  of  the  mouth  to  an¬ 
other. 

608.  That  the  tongue  is  dire&ed 

by  the  os  hyoides. 

The  mufcles  deprefling  the 
os  hyoides. 

609.  The  mufcles  railing  the  os 

hyoides. 

610.  The  mufcles  of  the  cheeks 

and  lips. 

61 1.  The  aliment  being  chewed 

is  then  collefted  by  the 
tongue,  and  protruded 
towards  the  fauces. 

612.  How  the  food  is  carried 

from  the  mouth  into  the 
fauces. 

How  the  entry  into  the 
larynx  is  clofed. 

613.  The  pharynx. 

614.  The  mufcles  dilating  the 

pharynx. 

615.  How  we  take  care  that  no 

food  falls  into  the  larynx. 
The  velum  of  the  palate. 
The  uvula. 

616.  How  the  return  of  the  ali¬ 

ment  into  the  mouth  is 


.  prevented. 

How  the  epiglottis  and 
uvula  are  erected  after 
they  have  been  deprefled. 

617.  The  powers  which  prefs  the 

aliments  downward  by 
the  pharynx. 

The  action  of  the  aryte¬ 
noid  mufcles. 

618.  The  mucus  of  the  pharnyx, 

and  the  various  fprings 
of  it. 

619.  The  tonfils. 

The  mucus  of  them  exceed¬ 
ingly  ropy. 

That  the  neighbouring 
parts  are  full  of  mucous 
organs. 

t) 

The  more  fluid  mucus  of 
the  cefophagus. 

The  vefiels  of  the  tonfils, 
pharynx,  and  cefophagus. 

619.  *  The  cefophagus. 

620.  The  paflage  of  the  aliment 

through  the  cefophagus. 

621.  The  contraction  of  the  up¬ 

per  orifice  of  the  fto- 
mach. 


CHAP.  XX. 


The  ACTION  of  the  STOMACH  on  the  ALIMENTS, 


622.  The  fituation,  figure,  and 

bignefs  of  the  ftomach. 

623.  The  vifeera  in  the  neigh¬ 

bourhood  of  the  ftomach. 

624.  The  external  membrane  of 

the  ftomach. 

The  firft  cellular  coat. 

625.  The  mufcular  coat  of  the 

ftomach. 

The  ligaments  of  the  pylo¬ 
rus. 

626.  Another  cellular  coat. 

The  nervous  coat  of  the 

ftomach. 

The  third  cellular  coat. 


The  villous  coat. 

The  valve  of  the  pylorus. 
The  pores  of  the  villous 
coat. 

627.  The  arteries  of  the  ftomach. 

628.  The  diftribution  of  the  ar¬ 

teries  through  the  coats 
of  the  ftomach. 

629.  The  veins  of  the  ftomach. 

630.  The  nerves  of  the  ftomach. 

63 1.  The  lymphatic  vefiels  of 

the  ftomach. 

632.  The  inorganic  pores  of  it. 

633.  A  mucus  anointing  the  vil¬ 

lous  membrane. 


The 
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The  limpid  humour  which 
the  arteries  d i it i  1 . 

634.  The  preflure  of  the  dia¬ 

phragm  and  mufcles  of 
the  abdomen  on  the  do- 
mach. 

635.  The  necefiity  of  meat  and 

drink. 

63  6.  The  phenomena  of  hunger. 

637.  New  chyle,  the  ufe  of  it. 

638.  The  caufe  of  hunger. 

639.  The  feat  of  third. 

How  it  is  excited. 

How  quenched. 

640.  The  pleafure  of  taking 

food. 

641.  That  we  ought  to  inquire 

why  a  diet  is  required 
confiding  of  two  kinds 
of  aliments. 

642.  Why  flefh  is  required. 

643.  Why  vegetables. 

644.  Drink. 

645.  Pickles  and  fauces 

646.  Preparations  of  aliments. 
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647.  The  meafure  of  food. 

648.  The  changes  which  happen 

to  the  food  in  the  do- 
mach. 

649.  What  hinders  the  food  from. 

degenerating  into  a  full 
acidity  in  the  domach. 
That  there  is  no  kind  of  fer¬ 
ment  here. 

650.  The  peridaltic  motion  of 

the  domach  driving:  the 
1  •  •  ,  o. 

aliment  into  the  mte- 

dines. 

65 1.  The  more  powerful  force  of 

the  diaphragm  and  ab¬ 
dominal  mufcles. 

In  what  order  and  time  the 
aliments  go  out  of  the 
domach. 

652.  What  portion  of  drink  in 

the  domach  is  abforbed 
into  the  veins. 

653.  Vomiting. 

654.  A  consideration  of  the  or» 

der. 


CHAP.  XXI. 
The  OMENTUM. 


655.  The  peritonaeum  and  its 

circuit. 

656.  That  the  cellular  texture 

placed  round  the  perito¬ 
naeum  is  continued  into 
the  capfules. 

Its  communications  with 
other  parts. 

657.  The  productions  and  liga¬ 

ments  of  the  perito¬ 
naeum. 

By  the  feparated  laminae  of 
the  peritonaeum  the  vif- 
cera  are  furrounded,  and 
kept  firm  and  defended 
in  motions  and  concuf- 
fions  of  the  body. 

658.  659.  The  mefoeolon. 


660.  That  the  mefoeolon  and 

mefentery  are  hollow. 
The  deader  purfes  of  the 
mefoeolon. 

661.  The  mefentery. 

66 2.  What  things  are  found  in 

all  parts  of  the  mefen¬ 
tery  and  mefoeolon. 

663.  That  many  parts  come  un¬ 

der  the  name  of  omen¬ 
tum. 

Their  nature  in  general. 

A  membrane  coming  from 
the  external  membrane 
of  the  colon,  and  lofing 
itfelf  in  the  fiflure  of  the 
liver. 

The  natural  mouth,  and 

common 


INDEX. 


common  gate  of  the  o- 
menta. 

664.  The  leffer  hepatico-gaftric 

omentum. 

665.  The  anterior  lamina  of  the 

greater  gaflro* colic  o- 
mentum. 

666»  The  pofterior  lamina  of  the 
fame. 

667.  The  omentum  colicum. 

668.  That  it  is  common  both  to 

the  omentum  and  mefen¬ 
tery  to  preferve  the  fat. 
How  it  is  proved  that  this 
fat  is  received  into  the 
veins. 


669.  The  arteries  of  the  omen¬ 

ta. 

6 70.  The  nerves  of  the  omenta. 

671.  The  arteries  of  the  mefen- 

tery  and  mefocolon. 

672.  The  veins  of  the  omentum 

and  mefentery. 

The  lymphatic  veffels  of  the 
omentum. 

673.  Other  ufes  of  the  omen¬ 

tum. 

674.  The  ufe  of  the  mefentery. 

675.  The  water  reforbed  by  the 

veins  of  the  mefentery, 
what  fort  it  is,  and  what 
it  contributes  to  the  bile. 


CHAP.  XXII. 


The  S  P 

676.  The  fubftance  of  the  fpleen. 
Its  figure. 

Connection. 

Its  fituation,  bulk,  and 
number. 

677.  The  arteries  and  veins  of 

the  fpleen. 

678.  The  lymphatic  veffels  of  the 

fpleen. 

CHAP. 

The  PAN 

687.  The  pancreatic  juice. 

686.  The  fituation  and  figure  of 

the  pancreas. 

Its  ftru&ure. 

Its  veffels. 

Its  nerves. 

687.  The  pancreatic  du£t. 

688.  The  quantity  of  pancreatic 

liquor. 


LEEK. 

679.  Its  nerves. 

680.  Its  internal  ftrufture. 

The  furrounding  mem¬ 
brane. 

681.  That  the  fpleen  contains  a 

great  deal  of  blood. 

Its  nature. 

682.  83.  The  ufe  of  the  fpleen. 

684.  Conjectures  concerning  it. 

XXIII. 

CREAS. 

The  powers  by  which  it  is 
expelled. 

The  perpetuity  of  the  pan¬ 
creas  is  an  argument  of 
its  utility. 

Whence  the  effervefcence 
with  the  bile  is  produced. 

688.  *  The  utility  of  the  pan¬ 
creatic  juice. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

The  LIVER,  GALL-BLADDER,  and  BILE, 


689.  The  bulk  of  the  liver. 

The  iituation  of  the  liver 

by  reafon  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm. 

The  ligaments  from  it. 
Other  ligaments. 

How  it  can  be  moved. 

Its  common  membrane. 

690.  Plow  the  liver  is  iituated 

with  refpedl  to  the  colon, 
kidneys,  duodenum,  fto- 
mach,  and  pancreas. 

691.  The  fhape  of  the  liver. 

692.  The  furrows  of  the  liver. 
Its  lobes. 

693.  The  arteries  of  the  liver. 

694.  The  umbilical  vein. 

The  dudtus  venofus. 

695.  The  large  trunks  of  the  ve¬ 

na  portarum. 

6 96.  The  capfule  of  the  vena 

portarum. 

The  divifions  of  the  branch¬ 
es. 

That  thefe  branches  perpe- 
tuallyaccompany  the  he¬ 
patic  artery. 

The  proportion  of  the 
branches  of  the  vena 
portarum  to  its  trunk. 

697.  The  branches  of  the  cava. 
The  proportions  of  its 

branches  to  thofe  of  the 
vena  portarum. 

The  trunk  of  the  vena 
cava. 

The  fmaller  veins  creeping 
over  the  furface  of  the  li¬ 
ver. 

698.  The  pafiage  of  the  blood 

through  the  vena  porta¬ 
rum. 

699.  The  nerves  of  the  liver. 

700.  The  lymphatic  veflfels  of  the 
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liver. 

701.  3.  The  internal  ftrudlure  of 
the  liver. 

704.  How  it  happens  that  the 

bile  is  not  fecreted  from 
the  hepatic  artery,  but 
from  the  vena  portarum. 

705.  How  the  fecreted  bile  is 

driven  into  the  biliary 
dudds  and  through  them. 

706.  The  ftru&ure  of  the  biliary 

du&. 

Its  irritability  and  fenfa- 
tion. 

707.  The  du&us  choledochus. 

708.  The  dudlus  cyfticus. 

The  gall-bladder. 

Its  Iituation. 

709.  The  fhape  of  the  gall-blad- 

der. 

The  wrinkles  of  the  du&us 
cyfticus. 

710.  The  coats  and  muciferous 

pores  of  the  gall-blad¬ 
der. 

The  exhalation  of  the  arte¬ 
ries  into  the  bladder. 
That  the  bile  exfudes  thro5’ 
inorganic  pores. 

711.  That  in  man,  nodudlscome 

from  the  liver  into  the 
gall  bladder. 

71 1.*  That  the  bile  flows  into 
the  inteftine  both  from  the 
liver  and  from  the  gall¬ 
bladder. 

That  all  the  bile  is  not  firft: 
conveyed  to  the  gall¬ 
bladder. 

The  quantity  of  bile. 

How  often  the  bile  flows 
into  the  bladder. 

That  the  bile  is  not  fecre¬ 
ted  by  its  proper  veficlc, 

T  7i29Ths 
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7  [2.  The  return  of  vitiated  bile 
into  the  blood. 

713.  The  change  which  the  bile 
undergoes  in  the  cyftis. 
That  it  returns  to  the  gall¬ 
bladder,  when  there  is  no 
ufe  for  it  in  the  inte¬ 
ftines. 

7  14.  The  powers  which  exprefs 
the  bile  from  the  gall- 

■  C  H  A  ] 

The  SMALL 

718.  The  fmall  inteftines  in  ge¬ 

neral. 

Their  divifton. 

719.  The  duodenum. 

That  in  it  chiefly  the  bile 
and  pancreatic  juice  are 
mixed  with  the  aliments. 

720.  The  feat  of  the  remaining 

part  of  the  fmall  inte- 
ltine  in  general. 

721,27.  The  ftru&ure  of  the 
fmall  intellines. 

72s.  The  external  coat. 

The  firft  cellular  one. 

722.  The  mufcular  coat. 

723.  Another  cellular  coat. 

The  nervous  coat. 

The  third  cellular  coat. 
The  villous  coat. 

Its  folds. 

724.  The  villi  of  the  inteftines. 

725.  The  veficles  of  the  villi. 

726.  The  larger  pores  of  the  vil¬ 

lous  coat  leading  to  the 
mucous  glands. 

727.  The  lelfer  pores  likewife  de- 

pofiting  mucus. 

C  H  A 
The  LARGE 


bladder. 

7  1 5.  Thequalities,  dements, and 
offices  of  the  bile. 

716.  Where  the  bile  goes  off. 

rr«L  •  r  .  & 

1  nat  it  lometimes  comes  in¬ 
to  the  ftomach. 

The  coagulation  and  ufe  o£ 
the  bile  in  the  fetus. 

717.  The  proper  ufe  of  the  liver 

in  the  fetus. 

XXV. 

NTESTINES. 

728.  730.  The  arteries  of  the 
fmall  inteftines. 

730.  The  arteries  of  the  duode¬ 

num. 

731.  The  veins  of  the  fmall  in¬ 

teftines. 

How  it  is  proved  that  thefe 
abforb  a  thin  humour 
from  the  inteftines. 

732.  The  nerves  of  the  fmall  in¬ 

teftines. 

733.  A  liquid  flowing  from  the 

arteries  into  the  cavity  of 
the  inteftine. 

Its  quantity. 

The  ufes  of  the  mucus  of 
the  fmall  inteftines. 

734.  5.  The  periftaltic  motion. 

736.  The  changes  which  the 

food  undergoes  in  the 
fmall  inteftines. 

737.  The  office  of  the  fmall  in¬ 

teftines  in  general. 

738.  The  principal  canfes  which 

change  the  aliments  in 
the  fmall  inteftines. 

.  XXVI. 

N  T  ESTINE  S. 


739.  The  remains  of  the  food  af-  740.  How  the  ileon  moves  itfelf 
ter  the  chyle  is  extracted.  ■  towards 
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towards  the  colon. 

The  valve  of  the  colon. 

741.  The  blind  extremity  of  the 

colon. 

The  appendix. 

The  change  of  flru&ure 
which  happens  to  the  cae¬ 
cum  in  an  adult  from 
what  it  is  in  the  fetus. 
That  the  fetor  of  the  inte- 
teflines  begins  chiefly 
there. 

742.  The  fituation  and  connec¬ 

tions  of  the  inteflinum 
colon. 

743.  The  ftrudlure  of  the  colon 

in  general. 

Its  ligaments. 

744.  The  cells  of  the  colon. 

The  wrinkles*  follicles,  and 

pores  of  its  villous  mem- 
brane. 

745.  The  veffels  of  the  large  in- 

teft-ine. 

746.  The  divifion  of  the  veffels  to 

the  large  inteflines. 

The  exhalation  and  reforp- 
tion  from  thefe. 

The  hemorrhoids. 

747.  The  lymphatic  veffels  of 

the  large  inteftine. 

That  chyle  is  fometimes  ob- 
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ferved  in  thefe. 

748.  The  nerves  of  the  large  in- 

tedines. 

749.  The  feces  of  the  inteflinum 

colon. 

The  periflaltic  and  anti- 
periflaltic  motion  of  the 
colon. 

Flatus. 

750.  How  the  ileon  is  fhut  up. 
The  paffage  of  the  feces 

through  the  colon. 

751.  The  fituation  and  du£t  of 

the  re&um. 

752.  The  external  and  mufcu- 

lar  coat  of  the  re£tum. 

753.  The  internal  fpincter  of  the 

anus. 

The  villous  coat  of  the  rec¬ 
tum. 

Its  folds,  and  mucous  glan¬ 
dules. 

The  febaceous  glandules  of 
the  anus. 

754.  The  external  fphin£ler  of 

the  anus,  and  its  adtion. 
How  the  anus  is  naturally 
contradled. 

755.  The  levator  mufcles  of  the 

anus. 

756.  The  excretion  of  the  feces. 

757.  The  feces  themfelves. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 


The  CHY  LIFE  ROUS  VESSELS. 


758.  The  nature  of  the  chyle. 

759.  The  abforption  of  the 


motion  through  the  coats 
of  the  inteflines. 


chyle,  and  its  paffage  761.  The  glands  of  the  mefen- 


through  the  lafteal  vef- 
ftls. 

In  what  animals  ladteal  vef¬ 
fels  are  found. 

How  they  are  difpofed  in 
the  different  inteflines. 

160.  The  valves  of  the  la&eals. 
The  caufes  of  the  chyle’s 
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tery. 

That  the  chyle  goes  from 
the  inteflines  to  thefe 
glands. 

762.  What  happens  to  the  chyle 

in  the  glands  of  the  me- 
fentery. 

763.  The  paffage  of  the  lac- 


teals 
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teals  from  the  mefenteric 
glands  to  the  receptacle 
of  the  chyle. 

764.  How  the  paffage  into  the 

receptacle  of  the  chyle 
is  demonitrated. 

7 65,  6.  The  thoracic  du£t. 

767.  That  the  chyle  comes  into 

the  blood  through  the 
thoracic  du£L 

768.  The  caufe  of  the  motion  of 

the  chyle  in  general. 

769.  The  change  of  the  chyle 


during  its  circulation 
with  the  blood. 

That  in  the  inteftines  there 
are  not  ladteal  and  lym¬ 
phatic  veifels  of  different 
kinds. 

770.  That  the  lymphatic  veffels 
abforb  water  after  the 
time  of  digeftion  is  ex¬ 
pired. 

That  the  thoracic  du£t 
brings  back  the  lymph 
of  the  whole  body. 


CHAR  XXVIII. 

The  KIDNEYS,  BLADDER.,  and  URINE. 


771.  That  a  part  of  the  water 

brought  into  the  blood 
by  the  chyle  is  drained 
through  the  kidneys. 

772.  The  fituation  and  con¬ 

nexion  of  the  kidneys. 
Their  figure. 

External  membrane. 

Their  fat. 

Ligaments. 

773.  The  arteries  of  the  kidneys. 

774.  The  veins  of  the  kidneys. 
The  quick  paffage  of  the 

blood  from  the  arteries 
into  the  veins. 

The  veins  of  the  renal  fat. 

775.  The  lymphatic  veins  of  the 

kidneys. 

776.  The  nerves  of  the  kidneys. 

777.  The  renal  capfule. 

778.  80.  The  internal  ttruCture 

of  the  kidney, 

778.  The  ftruCture  of  the  corti¬ 

cal  part. 

The  uriniferous  veffels. 

The  glandules. 

779.  The  papillae  of  the  kidneys. 

780.  The  infundibula,  or  funnels. 
The  pelvis. 

78 1.  The  fecretion  of  the  urine. 
The  quantity  of  the  urine, 


782.  The  elements  of  the  urine. 

783.  How  the  ureter  moves  the 

urine  forward. 

The  ureter  itfelf. 

784.  How  it  is  proved  that  the 

urine  is  feparated  in  the 
kidneys,  and  defcends  by 
the  ureter  into  the  blad¬ 
der. 

785.  That  the  urine  cannot  de- 

fcend  by  other  paffages. 

786.  The  fituationof  the  urinary 

bladder. 

787.  The  figure  3nd  magnitude 

of  the  bladder. 

788.  The  firft  cellular  coat  of 

the  bladder. 

Its  longitudinal  mufcular 
fibres. 

789.  Its  other  mufcular  fibres. 

790.  The  contractile  power  of 

the  bladder. 

791.  The  fecond  cellular  coat  of 

the  bladder. 

The  nervous  coat. 

The  inner  molt  coat  of  the 
bladder. 

The  mucus  of  the  bladder, 
and  its  fprings. 

792.  The  veffels  and  nerves  of 

the  bladder. 

792.  The 


INDEX. 


The  lymphatics, 
yog.  That  the  bladder  tranfmits 
and  abforbs  water  thro* 
its  inorganic  pores. 

794.  That  the  urine  flows  thro* 

the  ureter  intothebladder. 
That  it  remains  there. 

The  caufes  retaining  the 
urine. 

795.  How  the  urine  is  expelled. 

796.  That  various  noxious  mat¬ 

ters  are  thrown  off  by  the 
urine. 

The  confequences  of  a  re¬ 
tention  or  fuppreffion  of 
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ur;ne. 

797.  The  urethra  in  general. 

798.  The  parts  receiving  and 

fupporting  the  urethra. 
The  various  capacity  and 
figure  of  the  urethra. 

799 — 802.  The  mufcles  gover¬ 
ning  the  urethra. 

803.  That  the  pyramidal  mufclc 

has  no  effeft  in  drawing 
the  bladder  downward. 

804.  The  mucus  of  the  urethra, 

and  its  various  fprings. 

805.  The  (lone  in  the  urinary 

bladder. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

The  MALE  GENITALS. 


806.  The  reafon  of  the  fituation 

of  the  genital  parts. 

807.  A  confideration  of  the  order. 
The  various  fituation  of  the 

tefticles. 

808.  The  fcrotum. 

The  dartos. 

809.  The  cellular  texture  of  the 

fcrotum. 

The  cremafter. 

810.  The  vaginal  coat  of  the 

tefticle. 

The  tunica  albuginea. 

81 1.  The  figure  and  fituation  of 

the  epidydimis. 

812.  The  fpermatic  artery. 

The  abdominal  ring. 

The  paffage  of  the  fperma¬ 
tic  cords  from  thence  to 
the  tefiicle. 

The  fmall  arteries  to  the 
coats  of  the  tefiicle. 

813.  The  diftribution  of  the  fmall 

arteries  thro’  the  tefticle. 
That  the  arteries  have  no 
anaftomofes  with  the 
.  .fpermat'ic  vein. 

The  motion  and  quantity 
of  thebloodinthe  tefticle. 

814.  The  fpermatic  vein. 


815.  The  veffels  of  the  external 

coverings  of  the  tefticle. 

816.  The  nerves  of  the  tefticle. 

817.  The  lymphatic  veffels  of 

the  tefticle. 

8 18.  The  internal  ftrufture  of 

the  tefticle. 

8)9.  The  ftru£ture  and  wander¬ 
ing  veffel  of  the  epidydi¬ 
mis, 

820.  The  motion  of  the  feed. 

821.  The  vas  deferens. 

822.  The  veficula  feminalis. 

823.  The  femen. 

824.  The  animalcules  of  the  fe¬ 

men. 

825.  How  thefe  come  to  be  in 

the  femen. 

826.  Whence  the  feed  comes. 

Of  what  humours  it  is  com- 

pofed. 

What  is  generated  in  the 
tefticles  is  only  prolific. 
How  long  the  femen  is  pre- 
ferved  in  the  veffels. 

827.  That  a  part  of  the  femen  is 

abforbed,  and  its  effedls. 
How  the  femen  is  retained 
in  the  veffels. 


828.  The 
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828.  The  quantity  of  femen. 

That  the  femen  comes  from 

the  tefticle  into  the  femi- 
nal  veffels. 

829.  The  proftate  gland. 

Its  liquor. 

829.  *  The  three  dilatations  of 
the  urethra;  its  various 
direction;  its  coats. 
^Omitted,  by  mijiake ,  in  its  proper 
placed] 

829.The  urethra,  tho’  in  ge- 
if  neral  ofacylindric  figure,  is  yet 
u  dilated  into  three  pretty  large 
6t  cavities.  The  firftis  in  the  prO- 
4<  date,  about  the  feat  of  the  ca- 
put gallinaginis ;  the  other  is  in 
il  the  bulb;  and  the  third  in  the 
&t  beginning  of  the  glans.  Its 
i&  du£t  is  generally  horizontal  at 
i(  firft;  it  then  afcends  along  the 
((  offa  pubis  ;  and,  laftly,  in  man 
€i  it  is  pendulous,  except  during 
<l  the  time  of  venery.  It  is  con- 
u  tinned  from  the  nervous  coat 
i(  of  the  bladder,  and  is  covered 
i6  inwardly  with  a  very  fimooth 
cuticle,  between  which  and 
“  the  nervous  coat  is  interpofed 
a  cellular  textured’ 


830.  The  cavernous  bodies  of 

the  urethra. 

831.  How  it  is  proved  that  the 

blood  is  poured  into  this 
body. 

832.  The  cavernous  bodies  of  the 

the  penis. 

833.  The  teguments  of  the  penis. 
The  prepuce. 

The  odoriferous  glands. 
The  fufpenfory  ligament. 

834.  The  ufe  of  the  penis. 

835.  The  ereftion  of  the  penis. 
Its  exciting  caufes. 

836.  The  arteries  of  the  genital 

parts. 

837.  The  veins  of  the  fame  parts. 

838.  The  lymphatic  veffels  of 

the  penis. 

The  nerves  of  the  genital 
parts. 

839.  The  immediate  caufe  of  the 

erection  of  the  penis. 

840.  The  expulfion  of  the  femen 

into  the  urethra. 

841.  Its  expulfion  from  the  ure¬ 

thra. 

That  this  a&ion  is  moft 
violent,  and  next  to  a 
convulfion. 


CHAR  XXX. 

The  VIRGIN  WOMB. 


842.  The  fituation  of  the  uterus 

in  the  pelvis. 

How  the  uterus  is  tied  to 
the  peritoneum. 

The  broad  ligaments. 

843.  The  body,  neck,  and  inter¬ 

nal  mouth  of  the  uterus. 

844.  The  tubes  of  the  uterus. 

845.  The  ovaries. 

846.  The  eggs  in  the  ovaries. 

847.  The  round  ligament  of  the 

uterus. 

848.  The  arteries  of  the  uterus. 

849.  Its  veins. 

850.  The  internal  veffels  of  the 


uterus. 

85  J .  The  lymphatic  veffels  of  the 
uterus. 

852.  The  uterine  nerves. 

853.  The  age  at  which  the  men- 

fes  begin  to  flow. 

854.  The  phenomena  of  themen- 

fes. 

The  duration  of  the  flux. 
The  periods  at  which  they 
return. 

855.  That  the  menftrual  blood 

flows  from  the  veffels  of 
the  uterus  itfelf. 

The 
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The  nature  of  the  menffrual 
blood. 

That  the  uterus  being  ob~ 
ftrufted,  the  blood  flows 
out  through  the  vagina, 
and  thro’  other  parts. 

$56.  Whether  the  moon,  fer¬ 
ments,  or  the  venereal 
defire,  are  the  caufes  of 
the  menfes. 

857.  The  female  body  in  general. 

The  pelvis  and  its  veffels, 
in  as  far  as  they  differ 
from  the  fabric  of  the  fi- 
milar  parts  in  a  man. 

How  the  paffage  of  the 
blood  through  the  uterus 
is  thence  affected. 

S59.  The  inferior  limbs,  pelvis, 
and  uterus,  of  a  female 
child  newly  born. 

How  the  ftruflure  of  thefe 
is  changed  in  the  adult. 

The  effects  of  thefe  changes. 

860.  That  a  plethora  is  gene¬ 
rated  in  both  fexes  when 
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the  growth  of  the  body 
ceafes. 

That  this,  in  males,  goes 
off  by  the  noffrils. 

That  in  women  it  finds  an 
eafier  paffage  by  the  ute¬ 
rine  veffels. 

That  there  are  other  effects 
of  this  determination  of 
the  blood. 

How  the  quantity  of  the 
menfes  is  increased  or  di- 
minifhed. 

861.  The  quantity  of  the  blood 

fent  out. 

The  remtflion  and  return  of 
the  period. 

Why  the  period  is  com¬ 
monly  fixed  to  a  month. 
Why  the  menfes  ceafe  to 
How  altogether. 

Why  brute  animals  have 
no  menfes. 

Why  men  want  them. 

862.  Why  the  breads  fwell  out 

at  the  fame  time. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 
CONCEPTION. 


863.  The  difficulty  of  treating 

this  fubjeft  properly. 
The  order  of  treating  it. 

864.  The  moll  fimple  animals 

which  have  no  fexes. 
How  they  produce  their 
young  ones. 

865.0viparousanimalsof  onefex. 
866,  7.  Animals  of  two  fexes 
joined  in  one. 

866.  What  animals  impregnate 

themfelves. 

867.  Animals  of  this  kind  which 

fland  in  need  of  one  ano¬ 
ther’s  afiiftance. 

868.  Animals  with  two  fexes  di¬ 

vided* 

869.  Confequences  which  follow 

from  what  has  been  faid 


concerning  the  origin  and 
fexes  of  animals. 

870.  Caufes  of  the  defire  of  ve- 

nery. 

871.  The  vagina,  anditsfituation. 
The  hymen. 

The  caruncul#  my rti formes . 

872.  The  flrudure  of  the  vagina. 

873.  The  nymphs. 

The  clitoris. 

874.  The  conffri£lor  mufcle  of 

the  mouth  of  the  vagina. 

875.  Coition. 

What  happens  to  women 
during  the  time  ofcoition. 

876.  The  fprings  of  the  mucous 

liquor  thrown  out  in  co¬ 
ition. 
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That  the  tubes  in  coition 
are  erected,  and  moved 
towards  the  ovarium. 

877.  8,  What  changes  take  place 
in  the  ovarium  at  that 
time. 

The  corpus  luteum . 

S78.  How  it  is  proved  that  the 
tube  preffes  out  the  egg, 
abforbs  it,  and  carries  it 
towards  the  uterus. 

679.  The  feelings  of  the  future 
mother  while  thefe  things 
are  performed. 

How  it  is  proved  that  con¬ 
ception  takes  place  in  the 
ovarium. 

880.  Why  the  uterus  is  thought  to 

be  fhut  after  conception. 
Whence  the  complaints  af¬ 
ter  conception  arife. 

88 1.  The  original  ftamina  of  the 

newanimal,  whether  they 
are  from  both  parents, 
and  the  mixture  of  feeds 
coming  from  all  parts  of 
the  body. 

882.  Whether  they  are  only  from 

the  male  and  feminal 
worms. 

883.  Whether  the  fetus  does  not 

proceed  rather  from  the 
mother. 

884.  Hypothefes  concerning  the 

formation  of  the  new  a- 
nimal. 

885.  What  can  be  more  certain¬ 

ly  known  concerning  this 
matter. 

886.  The  ftate  of  the  embryo 

before  conception. 

How  it  is  changed  by  the 
male  femen. 

887.  Objections  from  moles,  of 

no  weight. 

888.  The  change  of  the  egg 

when  brought  into  the 
uterus. 
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Its  inofculation  with  the 
uterus. 

889.  The  contents  of  the  egg  at 

that  time. 

A  defcription  of  the  fetus 
during  the  firft  days  of 
conception. 

890.  The  increafe  of  the  egg 

and  the  fetus  until  the 
placenta  is  completed. 
Heicription  of  the  comple¬ 
ting  of  the  placenta. 

891.  The  placenta,  and  its  con¬ 

nexion  with  the  ute¬ 
rus. 

892.  The  chorion. 

893.  The  middle  membrane. 

894.  The  amnion. 

895.  The  umbilical  vein  by  which 

nourifhment  is  conveyed 
to  the  fetus. 

The  cord. 

8q6.  The  umbilical  arteries. 

That  thefe  with  their  veins 
and  cellular  texture  form 
the  placenta. 

That  the  blood  goes  out 
from  the  placenta  into 
the  veins  of  the  uterus. 

897.  Whether  the  fetus  takes  in 

the  liquor  of  the  amnion 
by  the  mouth,  and  is  nou- 
rifhed  by  it. 

What  is  the  fource  of  this 
liquor. 

898.  The  excrements  of  the  fe¬ 

tus. 

899.  Whether  there  is  no  allan¬ 

tois  in  the  human  race. 
That  they  certainly  have 

an  urachus. 

That  the  urine  is  perhaps 
depobted  in  the  cellular 
texture  of  the  cord. 

900.  That  fome  compendium  of 

the  anthropogenia ,  or  for¬ 
mation  of  the  fetus,  is  to 
be  given* 


901.  What 
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901.  What  plrts  are  formed  at 

the  very  fit  ft  beginnings 
of  the  fetus. 

902.  The  proportion  of  the  fluid 

to  the  folid  parts  at  that 
time. 

903.  The  nutritious  juices  acce¬ 

ding  to  it. 

How  the  blood  and  reft  of 
the  humours  are  perfec¬ 
ted. 

904.  How  the  folid  parts  in  ge¬ 

neral  are  formed. 

905.  That  the  veflels  are  the  old- 

eft  parts  of  the  human 
body. 

How  they  are  produced. 

906.  What  veflels  are  at  firft 

completed  and  become 
confpicuous  in  the  pri¬ 
meval  fetus. 

What  are  as  yet  involved 
and  lie  hid. 

907.  That  the  motion  of  the 

hf  art  accedes  to  this  kind 
of  embryo. 

That  the  heart  is  very  large 
at  firft  in  proportion  to 
the  reft  of  the  body. 

Its  pulfations  are  mo  ft 
powerful  for  diftending 
and  lengthening  the  vef- 
fels. 

908.  What  is  oppofed  to  this 

power  of  the  heart. 

How  the  arteries  are  then 
affeCted. 

909.  That  the  fetus  grows  molt 

quickly. 

The  caufe  of  this  quick  in- 
creafe. 

910.  That  the  embryo  is  formed 

during  its  growth. 

910.  14.  By  what  caufes  this  is 
chiefly  produced. 

910.  Expanfion. 

911.  Attraction. 

912.  Preffure. 


913.  The  power  of  derivation. 
Of  revulflon. 

9  r  4.  The  change  of  the  humour* 

915.  How  the  bone  fucceeds  the 

cartilage  and  epiphylis. 

9 1 6.  How  a  long  bone  is  formed. 

917.  How  the  flat  bones  are 

formed.  ‘ 

918.  How  a  bone  is  produced 

from  a  gluten. 

That  this  gluten  is  depoft- 
ted  from  the  inmoft  fub- 
fiance  of  the  bone,  and 
not  from  the  periofteum* 

919.  The  periofteum. 

920.  The  fetus  during  the  firft 

days  of  pregnancy. 

921.  The  thymus. 

921,  24.  The  proper  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  fetus, 
and  the  organs  by  which 
it  is  performed. 

925.  Whether  the  fetus  breathes 

in  the  womb. 

Whether  it  does  fo  in  the 
vagina. 

926.  The  changes  which  hap¬ 

pen  to  the  uterus  during 
the  time  of  pregnancy. 
The  different  fituations  of 
the  fetus. 

927.  The  complaints  attending 

pregnancy. 

The  time  of  delivery. 

928.  The  delivery  itfelf. 

929.  The  number  of  fetufes. 
Superfetation. 

930.  The  loofening  of  the  pla- 

centa. 

Of  the  navel. 

93 1 .  The  contraction  of  the  ute¬ 

rus  after  delivery. 

The  lochia. 

The  fwelling  of  the  breads. 

944.  *  The  milk. 

Sympathy  betwixt  the 

breafts  and  uterus. 

945.  The  breafts. 

s  u 
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Their  veffels. 

And  nerves. 

946.  The  lactiferous  ducts  in  the 

bread. 

The  nipple  and  its  lactife¬ 
rous  duCts. 

The  circle  furrounding  the 
nipple. 

947.  SuCtion. 

The  colojlra ,  or  firft  milk 
after  delivery. 

That  milk  may  be  produ¬ 
ced  without  a  child. 

That  the  breads,  after  the 
menfes  have  ceafed,  be¬ 
come  effete. 


948. 52.  The  changes  which  hap-  ‘ 
pen  to  the  child  after 
birth. 

948.  Refpiration. 

The  deflexion  of  the  courfc 
the  blood  from  the  duc¬ 
tus  arteriofus. 

949.  The  (hutting  up  of  the  fo¬ 

ramen  ovale. 

950.  The  (hutting  up  of  the  um¬ 

bilical  vein  and  duttus 
venofus . 

951.  The  contraction  of  the  um¬ 

bilical  veins,  and  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  urachus. 

952.  Other  changes. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

NUTRITION,  GROWTH,  LIFE,  and  DEATH. 


953. That  a  child’s  growth  is  flow¬ 

er  as  it  advances  in  age. 
Why  the  growth  is  conti¬ 
nually  leffened. 

954.  That  the  heart  grows  lefs 

than  any  other  part  of 
the  body. 

And  becomes  lefs  irritable. 

955.  The  end  of  the  increafe  of 

the  body. 

956.  When  this  date  is  faid  to 

be  prefent. 

957.  How  it  is  proved  that  all 

parts,  even  the  mod  folid, 
are  continually  confu- 
ming  and  changing. 

958. Thecaufe  of  the  deduc¬ 

tion  of  the  folid  parts. 

959.  How  this  wade  of  parts  is 

repaired. 

960.  How  the  wade  of  the  cel¬ 

lular  fubdance  and  mod 
organic  parts  is  repaired. 

961.  How  the  free  extremities  of 

the  parts  are  repaired. 


962.  Fatnefs. 

963.  The  beginnings  of  decay. 

964.  The  progrefs  of  decay. 

965.  The  diminution  of  the  vis 

infita  and  nervous  powrer. 

9 66.  8.  The  change  of  the  hu¬ 

mours. 

966.  The  decreafe  of  the  hu¬ 

mours. 

967.  The  corruption  of  the  hu¬ 

mours. 

968.  The  increafe  of  the  quan¬ 

tity  of  earth  in  the  hu¬ 
mours. 

969.  Old  age. 

970.  Decrepit  old  age. 

97  r.  Longevity. 

972.  Natural  death  from  old  age. 

973.  The  figns  of  death. 

974.  That  the  carcafe  is  deliver¬ 

ed  to  corruption. 

That  the  foul  remains  after- 
death,  and  $roes  to  that 
place  where  God  com¬ 
mands  it. 
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